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INTRODUCTION. 


BY  G.  MERCER  ADAM. 


THE  sense  of  loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  will,  for  a  while  at  least,  not 
be  favourable  to  dispassionate  estimates  of  the  deceased's 
character  and  life-work.  At  any  time  it  requires  an  effort  to 
write  of  a  public  man  with  absolute  truth  and  honest  fearless- 
ness. The  difficulty  is  greater  when  one  attempts  to  weigh 
actions  and  appraise  •*  career  in  the  presence  of  a  nation's 
sorrow  at  the  passing  away  of  the  distinguished  personage, 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  who  is 
the  interesting  theme  of  this  book.  The  task  is  somewhat 
easier  to  one,  however,  who  while  in  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject is  at  the  same  time  honest  with  himself,  who  puts  his 
country  first  and  always,  and  upon  whom  party  ties  sit  not  at 
all.  If  the  present  writer  cannot  rise  to  the  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm to  which  Mr.  Edmund  Collins  had  attained  when  he 
wrote  the  bulk  of  the  following  |>ages,  he  is  none  tie  less  con- 
scious of  the  gifts  and  endovvments  of  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Collins'  lively  paneg3'ric,  or  in  any  way  unwilling  to  do  justice 
to  his  theme.  What  he  has  alone  stipulated  for,  in  taking  up 
and  carrying  down  to  date  that  writer's  work,  is  freedom  to 
present  facts  without  doing  violence  either  to  history  or  to  the 
dictum  of  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment,  and  always  with 
consideration  and  courtesy  towards  the  other  great  Party  in  the 
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State.  To  this  stipulation,  the  original  author  being  out  of 
the  country,  the  publishers  have  readily  given  assent,  at  the 
same  time  authorising  and  appi'oving  the  revision  which  the 
book  as  a  whole  has  received.  With  these  few  words  of 
explanation,  let  us  at  once  address  ourselves  to  our  task. 

The  demise  of  Canada's  foremost  statesman,  one  who  has 
been  for  over  a  generation  not  only  the  leader  of  a  Tarty,  and 
that  Party  most  of  the  time  in  office,  but  tiie  chief  and  revered 
figure  in  the  political  arena  cf  the  country,  is  an  event  with 
which  biography  may  dare  to  deal,  and  with  which  history  is 
sure  to  deal.  There  is  a  pathos  in  the  passing  into  the  beyond 
of  even  the  humblest  son  of  toil,  when  the  shadows  have  set 
forever  upon  his  work  and  he  goes  forth  to  the  reward  that 
has  been  appointed  for  him.  In  the  case  of  the  chief  of  the 
State  when  he  passes  hence,  if  the  pathos  is  not  greater, 
public  interest  is  more  active  and  widespread  and  its  sympathy 
moie  intense.  It  is  not  always  when  the  bell  tolls  and  flags 
are  half-masted,  however,  that  a  nation  mourns  for  its  dead. 
For  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  late  Premier  of  the  Dominion, 
Canada  really  mourns,  and  the  cause  of  this  is  net  far  to 
seek.  His  was  a  personality  so  winning  and  magnetic  that  even 
his  enemies — and  he  had  enemies — admired  him,  and  in  spite 
of  themselves  they  not  infrequently  and  ungrudgingly  gave  him 
their  heart.  Thei'e  have  been  few  more  remarkable  instances 
in  the  career  of  a  public  man,  where,  whatever  have  been,  the 
methods  by  which  success  has  been  won,  the  qualifications  for 
winning  it  have  been  more  manifest  that  in  his.  In  late  years, 
when  he  had  bee  m\e  the  country's  idol,  it  was  easy  to  account 
for  the  idolatry.  Yet  from  the  outset  of  his  career  it  was 
never  difficult  to  cast  the  horoscope  and  premise  that  suc- 
cess would  certainly  come  to  him.  Few  better  than  he  knew 
how  to  attract  men — even  those  politically  opposed  to  him — and 
liavinjj  won  them  to  his  side  he  knew  how  to  retain  and  use 
them.  In  this  respect,  his  leadership  in  Parliament  is  not  less 
notable  than  v  is  the  enthusiasm  he  extorted  from  his  following 
in  the  country.  We  say  his  following,  because,  though  his  name 
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was  usually  good  to  conjure  with,  ho  was  never  without  a  party 
opposed  to  him,  and  by  that  party  and  its  organs  he  was  con- 
stantly and  bitterly  assailed.  The  most  impartial  mind,  it  was 
long  ago  remarked,  can  hardly  avoid  being  biassed  against  Sir 
John  Macdonald  by  the  language  of  his  friends,  and  in  his 
favour  by  the  language  of  his  foes.  His  friends  hailed  him, 
with  ecstatic  admiration,  as  the  maker  of  Canada  and  the 
honoured  chieftain  of  his  party  ;  his  enemies  saw  in  him  only 
a  monster  of  political  crime.  By  the  henchmen  of  party  he 
was  esteemed  an  ideal  leader,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  gifts  that  attract  and  weld 
together  a  party  following.  Of  recent  years  he  had  become 
the  object  of  excessive  party  worship,  a  worship  so  idolatrous 
as  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  adherents  to  his  shortcomings  and 
faults.  This  was  specially  manifest  in  the  effective  campaign 
cry  of  the  last  General  Election,  when  "  The  Old  Man,  the  Old 
Policy,  and  the  Old  Flag"  was  the  enthusiasm-compelling 
watchword  of  the  Tory  party.  By  the  ebb  and  flow  of  party 
fortune  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  rarely  been  affected :  only 
once  has  he  suffered  conspicuously  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  favour,  and  even  in  that  case  public  morality  made 
haste  to  make  amends  for  averting  for  a  time  its  face.  Tem- 
porary reverses,  of  course,  he  now  and  again  met  with, 
and  violent  at  times  was  the  rancour  of  those  opposed  to  him ; 
but  he  rarely  had  to  meet  opposition  from  within,  while  dis- 
affection and  rivalry  were  almost  unknown  factors  in  his  own 
camp.  To  an  extraordinary  extent  he  could  depend  upon  the 
devotion  and  attachment  of  friends,  and  loyalty  to  him  and 
his  cause  was  almost  a  fetich  among  his  worshippers. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  a  word  or  two  to  say  what  were  the 
causes  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  success  as  a  Canailian  states- 
man. Not  a  little  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  his  career 
arises  from  the  long  period  over  which  his  public  life  extends 
and  his  hearty  sympathy  witli  the  national  aspirations.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  entire  and  disinterested  dovution, 
which  he  always  evinced,  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  and  his   long-time  and  complete  identification  with 
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its  political  history.  Not  a  little  is  due  also  to  his  phenomenal 
tact  and  adroitness  as  a  party  leader,  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  the  world,  to  his  faculty  of  winning  to  himself  and 
his  cause  those  who  were  ever  ready  to  help  him  in  need  and 
stand  by  his  fortunes,  to  that  charm  of  manner  wh'^ch  brought 
even  political  opponents  under  his  personal  sway,  and  to  those 
arts  and  methods  as  a  politician  which  did  not  scruple  at  times 
to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

In  this  latter  respect,  of  trading  at  times  on  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  Sir  John  MacJonald  but  reflected  the 
type  of  politics  of  to-day.  Political  ambition,  like  ambition  in 
other  walks  of  life,  is  right  enough  in  its  way,  if  the  way  be  that 
of  uprightness  and  honour.  Unhappily,  in  these  latter  days, 
politics  though  a  science  is  not  a  system  of  ethics,  but  a 
game ;  and  the  game  too  often  involves  the  sacrifice  of  every- 
thing reputable  for  the  lust  of  office,  with  its  patronage  and 
gains.  We  do  not  say  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  made  any 
such  sacrifice  for  personal  ends,  or  besmirched  his  character  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  power.  His  ideals,  however,  were  not 
always  heavenly,  and  his  contact  with  men  hardly  led  them 
to  regard  him  as  quixotically  rigid  in  his  principles,  or  of 
austere  morals.  He  was  not  superhuman,  only  intensely 
human.  So  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  his  political 
purity  was  unquestioned  ;  and  unquestioned  too,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  purity  of  his  domestic  life.  Socially,  he  was 
a  delightful  man  to  come  in  contact  with,  though  perhaps  a 
greater  restraint  upon  himself  and  more  dignity  of  manner 
would  have  become  his  position  and  honours.  One  thing  can 
be  said  of  him,  that  there  was  little  conscious  guile  in  the  man, 
and  hardly  even  a  suspicion  of  cant.  Irreverent  at  times  h^. 
might  be,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  a  sniveller ;  and 
no  one  could  be  more  ready  and  infectiouslj'^  merry  with  a  jest. 
Always  delightful,  indeed,  were  his  flashes  of  pleasantry, 
whether  in  the  House  or  out  of  it ;  and  to  these,  as  much  per- 
haps as  to  anything  else,  did  he  owe  his  great  popularity.  To 
his  genial  manners,  tspecially  to  his  amenities  in  Parliament, 
when  the  game  tried  the  tempers  of  everyone,  he  owed  the 
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friendship  and  devotion  of  his  followers.  To  the  same  qualities 
he  owed  the  *'  sneaky"  attachment  (to  use  the  term  in  the 
wooer's  sense)  of  those  who,  on  political  grounds,  could  not 
give  him  their  party  allegiance.  Nor  did  his  cheerfulness,  still 
less  his  courage,  desert  him  in  adversity.  Even  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Scandal,  he  never  repined  or  suf- 
ferred  his  spirits  to  droop.  With  becoming  contriteness  he  bowed 
his  head  to  the  storm,  and,  when  the  storm  passed,  he  confi- 
dently resumed  play  at  his  winning  game.  In  the  game,  as  he 
played  it,  he  could  always  be  trusted  to  score  with  his  mirthful 
heart. 

As  leader  of  his  party  he  was  dexterous  and  wary,  and  when 
hotly  pressed  by  an  opponent  he  could  hit  hard  and  with 
signal  effect.  But  in  the  House  he  was  not  wont  to  be  angry ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  demeanour  was  as  pleasant  as  his  bearing 
was  jaunty.  If  anything  annoyed  him,  it  was  but  for  the 
moment,  and  seldom  did  the  annoyance  cause  him  to  throw  aside 
his  habitual  urbanity.  Many  were  the  occasions,  though 
sometimes  frivolous  the  offence  that  brought  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  an  opponent.  At  such  times,  his  weapon  of  retort  was 
rarely  anything  more  deadly  than  a  delicious  bit  of  raillery, 
perhaps  even  a  felicitous  compliment,  with,  it  may  be,  a  barbed 
arrow  concealed  inside.  He  was  unusually  ready,  and  often  ex 
treraely  clever,  in  repartee.  Many  and  memorable  are  the  sallies 
that  broke  from  him  in  the  House  when  silencing  a  member 
who  had  interrupted  him  in  a  speech  or  who  ventured  to  ask 
an  embarrassing  question.  What  wonder  that  qualities  like 
these  endeared  him  to  all  and  inspired  an  affectionate  interest 
in  his  fortunes  ? 

In  departmental  work,  Sir  John  Macdonald's  gifts  v,  ere  those 
of  an  industrious,  careful,  and  painstaking  chief.  Ii  council, 
he  was  sagacious,  straightforward,  and,  in  the  main,  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  public  interest.  But  it  was  in  Parliament,  and  be- 
fore the  country,  that  he  was  best  known  to  the  people.  He 
had  great  administrative  ability,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
public  business  he  was  honest  and  efficient.  Perhaps  his 
special  gifts  were  best  seen  in  his  direction  and  control  of  affairs 
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in  the  Commons.  He  was  well  versed  in  Constitutional  Law, 
and  an  almost  infallible  authority  in  Parliamentary  procedure. 
His  instinct  was  unerring  in  the  measures  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  Seldom  did  he  initiate  legislation  or  bring 
forward  a  Bill  he  could  not  carry  without  being  submitted  to 
mutilation.  He  had  a  keen  scent  in  detecting  measures  emana- 
ting from  the  Opposition  calculated  to  embarrass  him,  and 
these  he  usually  had  little  difficulty  in  opposing  or  throwing 
over.  He  had  a  certain  originative  and  constructive  faculty  ; 
but  in  introducing  new  legislation,  he  preferred  to  follow  rather 
than  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age.  In  the  business  of  the  House 
he  was  always  alert  and  sagacious,  but  rarely  profound. 

To  know  the  best  and  the  worst  of  any  public  man  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  columns  of  his  party  newspaper  and  then 
those  of  the  organs  politically  opposed  to  him.  Than  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  probably  no  man  in  Canada  has  been  more  the  vic- 
tim of  journalistic  comment,  both  of  praise  and  of  blame. 
Alike  extravagant  have  been  the  party  organs  on  either  side. 
With  one  of  the  parties  throughout  his  life  he  has  been  an- 
athema ;  and  it  is  a  surprise  to-day  that  he  has  enough  reputa- 
tion left  to  make  a  shroud  for  his  burial.  With  the  other  he 
has  long  been  an  idol,  and  no  incense  was  too  overpowering  to 
waft  in  his  face.  Harm  has  unquestionably  been  done  him  by 
worship  so  extravagant  and  intense.  It  has  led  dispassionate 
minds  to  see  in  his  life-work  the  sei-vico  he  was  rendering  to 
his  party,  rather  than  the  service  he  was  rendering  to  the 
nation.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
entire  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
We  frankly  make  this  admission,  though  we  as  frankly  withhold 
our  commendation  of  the  questionable  elements  which  entered 
into  and  debased  his  politics.  It  is  little  amends  to  say,  that  ele- 
ments equally  quei^tionable  discredit  the  politics  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. With  the  party  system  we  shall  have  corruption  and 
methods  of  governing  neither  high-minded  nor  patriotic ;  but  in 
politics,  we  hope,  the  reign  of  party  is  not  forever  to  endure. 
To  the  system.  Sir  John  Macdonald's  memory  will  owe  a  light 
debt :  as  we  have  hinted,  what  he  has  done  for  party  will  cloud 
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what  he  has  done  for  the  nation.  To  its  violence,  in  the  journals 
opposed  to  him,  he  owes  not  a  little  of  whatever  has  detracted 
or  will  detract  from  his  fame.  As  time  passes  this  will  become 
increasingly  clear. 

In  Canada  party  and  its  evils  may  now  be  more  honestly 
and  trenchantly  reprobated,  since,  admittedly,  there  is  little 
here  in  the  way  of  principles  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the 
system.  Its  perpetuation  can  only  bring  disaster  upon  the 
State.  Upon  it  sectionalism,  both  of  race  and  creed,  and  the 
other  ills  that  affect  the  body  politic,  have  long  been  nourished 
and  fed.  The  passing  away  of  the  great  Tory  leader,  and  the 
disintegration  of  party  likely  to  follow  that  event,  will  create 
the  opportunity  for  some  measurable  approach  at  least  to  na- 
tional government.  Only  upon  that  neutral  system  can  the 
diverse  and  incongruous  elements,  of  which.  Confederation  is 
composed,  be  honestly  and  efficiently  governed.  Upon  that 
system,  and  that  system  alone,  can  the  country's  barque  escape 
the  rocks  and  find  her  way  to  smooth  water.  Nu  one  can 
fail  to  see,  at  all  events,  that  partyism  is  not  only  a  menace  to 
Confederation  but  a  strain  upon  the  stability  and  cohesion  of 
the  State. 

But  for  party,  it  is  probable  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  would 
not  have  enjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  oftice.  This  might  have 
been  better  for  his  reputation,  however,  as  it  would  have  given 
him,  in  the  ranks  at  least  of  his  adversaries,  a  less  censured 
name.  Yet  in  its  despite,  he  has  achieved  great  things  and 
given  a  continuity  to  the  national  life  not  only  essential  to  its 
development,  but  helpful  in  laying  broad  the  foundations  upon 
which  it  is  to  continue  to  be  upreared.  For  this  good  service^ 
during,  the  formative  stage  of  the  country,  we  have  to  thank 
Party  and  the  strength — we  had  almost  said  the  tyranny — of 
Party.  It  is  for  th's  service  that  England  >as  honoured  the 
now  dead  Chieftain  in  years  that  are  gone,  and  for  this,  to-day 
she  pays  the  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

What  fate  lies  before  the  country,  now  that  the  hand  that 
long  guided  it  has  dropped  hold  of  the  helm,  who  shall  say  ? 
By  the  direction  given  to  Canada  in  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
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years  by  its  ouce  commarding  figure,  Sir  John  Ms.cdonald  may 
not  only  have  steered  its  course  for  the  time  being  nation  ward, 
but,  for  the  future,  may  have  baulked  Destiny  of  its  expectant 
triumph.  The  national  problems  may  once  more,  and  with 
greater  force  and  perplexity,  confront  us ;  but,  after  all  that 
has  been  wrought  and  suffered,  craven  would  be  he  who  now 
lost  faith  in  the  future.  The  "  old  Parliamentary  hand,"  it  is 
true,  has  lost  its  grip  and  now  withers  in  the  dust ;  but  what 
that  hand  has  shaped  for  the  young  nation,  its  sons  surely  will 
not  think  lightly  of  or  heedlessly  throw  away. 

Let  us,  however,  look  a  little  closer  at  the  era  upon  which 
we  have  now  fallen,  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  later  rdgime  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  his  Government.  Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  now  gone  by  since  the  country  entered  upon  Confedera- 
tion, and  for  a  time  hushed  to  a  lullaby  the  strife  of  jarring 
interests  and  the  din  of  faction.  There  are  those,  though  we 
are  not  of  the  number,  who  not  only  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
our  politicians  in  committing  the  several  Provinces  to  Confed- 
eration without  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people,  but  who,  after 
these  yeai's,  see  no  gain  from  the  alliance,  or  at  least  counter- 
balance the  gain  by  a  heavy  loss.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
re-open  the  first  of  these  questions;  the  second  is  a  more 
practical  one  here  for  consideration. 

What  the  net  results  of  Confederation  are  it  is  not  difficult 
to  say.  There  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  the  balance-sheet ; 
and  though  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of  the  entries 
on  the  debit  side,  and  though  the  patriot  heart  may  sink  as  it 
scans  not  a  few  of  the  items,  there  are  offsets  on  the  credit 
side  which  must  be  taken  into  equitable  account  before  a  true 
and  impartial  balance  can  be  arrived  at.  We  do  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Confederation  has  not  assimilated,  or  is 
likely  soon  to  assimilate,  the  whole  people.  A  nation  is  not  born 
in  a  day ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  thoroughly-fused  nation- 
ality can  hardly  be  looked  for  on  the  status  of  a  colony.  But 
has  there  been  no  gain,  nevertheless  ?  Let  those  who  assert 
this  recall  the  position  of  things  a  score  or  more  years  ago,  or 
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rro  back  a  generation  to  the  elemental  state  of  these  British 
American  Provinces  before  the  era  of  railways.  True,  Repre- 
sentative Government  was  an  achievement  of  the  times  ;  and 
in  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  a  beginning  was  made  towards 
efiecting  that  larger  union  which  was  to  be  attained  later  on. 
But  the  picture  cf  the  Canadas  in  "  the  forties"  is  the  picture 
of  a  comparatively  primitive  community,  awaking  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  boundless  possibilities  before  it,  yet  retard- 
ed by  the  rudimentary  conditions  that  sui  )und  its  existence. 
Since  that  era  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  undergone 
change.  What,  emphatically  and  universally,  was  a  wilder- 
ness, is  now  in  a  large  measure  a  cultivated  garden.  Nature 
has  yielded  up  its  tyranny,  and  civilization  is  everywhere 
illuming  the  dark  places  with  its  cheer  and  light.  Politically, 
the  contrast  is  no  less  sharp.  The  old  system  of  irresponsible 
rule  has  long  since  disappeared  ;  and  through  many  a  stirring 
scene  and  angry  tumult  the  power  of  the  people  has  trlumphe Ji, 
and  has  established  itself,  in  the  main,  in  justice  and  ^:ght. 
The  political  rule  of  to-day,  we  shall  of  course  be  reminded,  is 
far  from  heavenly ;  and  faction  notoriously  has  not  gone  off 
in  a  sweet  sleep.  But  though  we  have  not  reached  the  mil- 
lennium, we  have  solved  many  ugly  problems,  and  overcome  or 
averted  many  calamities  that  menaced  the  State. 

In  trade  and  commerce  the  national  development  also  pre- 
sents gratifying  results.  The  industries  of  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  rival  the  operations  of  agriculture,  and  to  furnish 
increasing  means  of  employment  as  well  as  to  become  a  source 
of  wealth.  This  much  may  be  said  without  questioning  the 
soundness  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Dominion, or  committing  one- 
self on  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  "  National 
Policy."  The  acquisition  and  opening  up  of  our  western 
domains  is  another  and  an  important  feature  in  the  progressive 
life  of  the  nation,  and  a  signal  mark  of  national  advancement. 
Here  again  the  other  side  of  the  picture  obtrudes  itself ;  and 
the  advantages  of  extending  the  arms  of  the  Dominion  over  a 
continent  are  discounted  by  the  burdens  entailed  in  opening 
the  country  for  settlement.     The  obvious  answer  to  this,  how- 
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ever,  is  the  one  given  by  both  political  parties,  in  drawinj,'  tjpon 
the  country's  exchequer  for  the  means  to  build  the  Pacific 
Railway,  for,  as  it  has  a  thousand  times  been  asked,  "  What  is 
the  territory  worth  if  you  can't  get  access  to  it  ? " 

Nor  has  the  progress  of  the  country  been  confined  to  material 
concerns.  Its  intellectual  life  has  grown  and  expanded,  and 
more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  developing  a  native 
literature.  Journalism  flourishes,  and  the  reading  habit  is 
becoming  general.  Art  and  education  have  spread  and  are 
spreading  their  refining  influences,  and,  in  the  cities  particu- 
larly, some  measure  of  culture  has  been  reached.  Intellectually, 
as  well  as  materially,  Canada  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  her  social  condition,  it  may  safely  be  said,  is  not  behind 
that  of  any  other  people. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Undoubted  as  is 
the  progress  of  the  country,  one  need  not  be  querulous  in 
wondering  why  the  progress  has  not  been  greater.  Canada 
somehow  or  other  does  not  attract  immigration ;  in  this  re- 
spect she  is  far  eclipsed  by  her  southern  neighbour.  The 
climate  may  have  something  to  do  in  limiting  the  incoming  oi 
settlers  ;  or  the  immigration  system,  possibly,  may  be  in  default. 
There  is  we  know  attraction  in  numbers  and  an  equally  potent 
attraction  in  success.  The  greater  wealth  and  immense  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  well-known 
enterprise  of  her  people,  must  give  her  some  advantage  in 
drawing  emigrants  to  her  shores  and  in  retaining  them  when 
she  has  got  them.  But,  relatively,  Canada  might  expect  hei' 
share  of  immigration,  which,  however,  she  fails  to  get.  What 
is  there  that  prevents  her  obtaining  this  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  oft-mooted  gift  of  citizenship  that  explains  the  matter  ? 
We  fear  there  is.  Nationality,  we  know,  is  more  a  sentiment 
than  anything  else,  and  in  these  day  of  levelling  democracy 
predilections  of  sentiment  are  bound  to  manifest  themselves. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  nation  in  all  things  has  the  advantage 
of  a  colony.  Why  Canada  remains  in  theory  a  colony  while 
she  has  all  but  the  status  of  a  nation  is  one  of  those  puzzles 
hard  to  make  out.      Confederation  was  a  step,  but  not  the 
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ultimate  one,  in  thj  evolution  of  the  nation.  What  prevents 
Canada  from  taking  the  ultimate  step  ? 

The  most  manifest  evil  of  the  colonial  state  is  the  repression 
of  national  sentiment ;  and  the  lack  of  it  in  Canada,  with  all 
the  indifference  that  marks  its  absence,  wo  hold  to  be  one  of 
the  nnti-national  phases  of  Confederation.  Theve  is  plenty  of 
British  sentiment,  and  in  a  section  of  the  Dominion  perhaps 
more  Gallic  sentiment  than  the  country  is  well  aware  of:  but 
of  an  artlent  and  wide-spiead  Canadian  sentiment  there  is,  we 
fear,  little.  In  its  place  wo  i.ave  an  ever-active  sectional  feel- 
ing, and  a  tightening  of  provincial  boundary  lines,  which  if 
over-stepped  at  all  are  over-stepped  on  the  way  to  the  Dom- 
inion treasury.  Widely  extended  us  are  the  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  as  yet  but  sparsely  and  poorly  peopled,  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  exjiected  that  the  connection  of  the  extremities  with  the 
heart  of  tlie  country  shall  bo  one  that  seeks  the  sources  of  life. 
Nourishment  for  the  enfeebled  no  one  would  withhold  ;  but  lot 
us  be  sure  that  the  dole  of  the  treasury  goes  to  the  enfeebled, 
and  not  to  the  wanton  and  the  prodigal.  Self-reliance  will 
come  with  self-sustenance ,  and  with  the  latter,  doubtless,  a 
vigorous  life  and  a  more  pronounced  nationalism.  Self-sus- 
tenance, however,  may  breed  self-sufficiency,  and  this  again,  if 
our  rulers  are  not  careful,  may  bring  in  its  train  disaffection 
and  finally  secession.  If  Confederation  is  to  be  pi'oof  against 
this,  it  will  be  by  the  assiduous  inculcation  of  national  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  can 
only  come  of  fervent  nationality  and  a  full-bodied  national  life. 

Among  other  untoward  aspects  of  the  present  experiment  in 
government  is  the  attitude  we  have  hinted  at,  of  certain 
provinces  looking  now  and  again  to  the  Federal  treasury  for 
"  better  terms."  If  the  only  real  union  we  are  to  have  is  one 
that  gathers  round  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
plays  snap-dragon  from  the  Federal  chest,  then  Confederation 
is  confessed  a  failure,  and  the  end  is  not  far  off.  The  exigen- 
cies of  party  have  made  this  game-playing  an  expensive  sport 
to  the  country,  and  its  most  sinister  aspects  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  sister  province  of  Quebec,  where  burdensome  grants 
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havfi  boon  made  to  its  bankrupt  exchequer  on  the  plea  of  re- 
couping it  for  railways  built  and  afterwards  sold  to  tlio  Do- 
minion, the  money  being  wrung  from  the  Federal  treasury  as 
the  price  of  the  sectional  party  vote.  Aggressive  raids  of  this 
kind,  with  the  political  immorality  that  V^rands  them,  are 
bound  to  have  a  disastrous  efiect  upon  Confodoration.  In  the 
case  of  Quebec  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  racial  jealousy,  by 
religious  cleavage,  and  by  sectional  hostility  and  isolation.  The 
unifying  ))rocess  can  scarcely  go  on  while  these  things  are  per- 
mitted ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion  must  yet  be  a 
long  way  off.  If  the  recent  movement  among  the  national 
societies  of  Quebec,  in  giving  encouragement  to  the  colonial 
schemes  of  Old  France,  means  anything  more  than  the  arrogance 
and  self-assertion  of  race,  then  more  distant  still  must  be  the 
unification  of  the  Dominion. 

To  contend  against  the  separating  forces  in  Confederation, 
we  want,  as  we  have  said,  the  infusion  of  patriotic  feeling  and 
the  diffusion  of  national  sentiment.  Through  no  influence 
more  potent  than  literature  and  literary  spirit  can  this  nation- 
alizing of  the  Dominion  effectively  operate.  Nothing  will  bet- 
ter contribute  to  the  welding  process,  or  be  more  potent  in 
bringing  about  homogeneity  and  the  consolidating  influences 
the  country  so  urgently  needs,  than  a  healthy  native  literature 
and  an  ardent  national  sentiment.  With  these,  and  due  en- 
couragement given  to  their  exercise,  we  may  see  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  knit  more  closely  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  nationality,  and  sectionalism  and  disrup- 
tive influences  dispelled  as  things  of  alien  growth.  Some  dif- 
ficult questions,  no  doubt,  will  remain  to  be  faced,  and  not  a 
few  tendencies  to  be  checked  that  look  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other to  separation.  But  time  and  destiny  are  likely  to  work 
in  our  favour,  and  tact  and  good  judgment  may  be  trusted  to 
do  the  rest.  With  an  added  million  or  two  to  our  population, 
if  meantime  we  do  not  swamp  ourselves  with  debt,  the  national 
outlook  will  be  less  grave  and  there  will  be  more  room  for 
hope. 
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The  devotion  to  duty  and  the  single  eye  to  the  country's 
interests,  which  ever  actuated  Sir  John  Macdonald,  ought  at 
Iciist  to  be  an  inspiration  to  us.  His  history  is  entwined  with 
that  of  the  State.  Rememljering  this,  how  poorly  would 
Canada's  sons  repay  him  who  has  gone,  did  they  fail  to  pro- 
fit by  his  toil,  or  esteem  lightly  the  heritage  he  was  instru- 
mental in  either  winning  or  making  for  them.  The  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene  of  one  who,  far  above  his  fellows,  was  tho 
representative  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  nation,  comes 
in  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  country  could  ill  aflord 
just  now  to  lose  him.  But  it  loses  him,  confident  that  he  will, 
in  time  at  least,  be  replaced.  This  is  the  note  of  assurance  that 
ought  to  find  an  echo  in  each  patriot  breast. 

With  the  close  of  Sir  John  Macdonald';*  life  there  closes 
another  era  in  the  history  of  the  possessions  of  Britain  in  the 
New  World.     This  is,  in  itself,  no  small  tribute  to  the  head 
that  long  directed  and  the  hand  that  skilfully  shaped  the  des- 
tinies of  a  vast  dependency  of  the  Empire.     That  he  has  made 
the  era  of  his  political  sway  in  Canada  his  own,  and  gained 
for  the  country  abroad  that  recognition  of  its  status  and  future 
promise  which  he  was  in  large  measure  the  means  of  creating, 
are  facts  admitted  on  every  hand.     To  repeat  them  is  to  mark 
and  emphasize  the  wonderful  union  of  gifts  in  the  man  by  whom 
these  things  were  wrought.     How  marvellously  he  has  led 
Canada  on  in  the  path  of  progi'ess  and  self-development,  we 
who  are  of  the  country  full  well  know ;  while  those  who  are 
not  of  it  bear  this  testimony,  that  once  Canada  was  to  them  a 
mere  geographical  expression ;  now  they  know  it  not  only  as 
a  great  Colony  of  the  crown,  but  all,  save  in  name,  a  nation. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  the  pride  manifested  in  his  triumphs,  in  the  loved 
motherland.    The  Fates,  it  may  be  said,  were  propitious  in 
bringing  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  the  stage  at  an  era  ready  for 
the  coming  of  one  able  to  direct  and  fashion  it.    But  what  he 
has  accomplished  has  not  been  the  work  only  of  an  opportun- 
ist, however  nimble  and  tactical.     Neither  has  it  been  achieved 
by  mere  adroitness  in  the  methods  of  personally  governing,  still 
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less  by  the  wizardry,  great  as  it  was,  of  his  manner.  Not  one 
gift,  but  many  gifts,  have  gone  to  the  making  up  of  his  record. 
Of  these,  even  the  superficial  observer  will  own  as  pre-eminent- 
ly his — commanrJing  ability,  steadfast  and  disinterested  pur- 
pose, and  a  phenomenal  faculty  of  not  only  winning  men,  but 
of  fusing  heterogeneous  elements,  and  that  by  an  alchemy  so 
subtle  as  to  seem  to  be  his  own  secret  and  exclusive  possession. 
Great  was  his  opportunity,  but  great,  unquestionably  also, 
were  his  gifts.  One  other  and  universally  admitted  virtue  was 
his — he  was  personally  honest.  Throughout  his  long  public 
life,  if  he  was  fond  of  power,  he  never  used  it  to  enrich  him- 
self. Tills  not  on!}'  is  his  glory,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
country  of  which  he  was,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  benefactor 
— the  country  that  proudly  owns  and  honours  him  as  son. 

As  we  write,  the  loss  that  has  befallen  the  nation  has  for 
the  time  hushed  into  an  almost  religious  silence  the  strife  of 
Party  and  buried  forever  the  enmities  of  a  long,  stirring,  and, 
may  we  not  say,  beneficent  life.  Shall  not  the  loss  bring  its 
atoning  and  compensating  gain  ?  May  we  not  see,  as  its  fruit, 
our  politics  purified,  our  public  life  elevated  and  ennobled,  our 
patriotism  broadened  and  increased,  the  people  set  free  from 
the  enslavement  and  noxious  influence  of  faction,  and  the 
country  made  more  closely  and  enduringly  one  ?  When  we 
can  point  to  these  results,  then  the  old  loved  "  Chieftain  "  may 
look  down  from  another  sphere,  as  in  life  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  would,  and  the  seers  of  that  time  shall  discern  on  the 
once  thought-beamed  but  now  serene  and  transfigured  face  the 
smile  of  unalloyed  triumph  and  content. 
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SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD,  G.C.B. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  YEARS. 

CONTEMPORARY  judgment  of  the  several  acts  of  even  so 
2:reat  a  life  as  that  of  John  Alexander  Macdonald  raav  be 
Round.  But  the  general  tendency  and  broad  effects  of  such  a 
life  must  be  left  to  be  estimated  by  posterity,  for  only  in  the 
future  will  the  results  at  which  the  Statesman  aimed  be  made 
manifest.  It  is  the  office  and  duty  of  the  contemporary  historian, 
however,  to  record  the  facts  as  he  linds  them,  together  with 
such  comments  as  ai-e  necessary  to  their  due  interpretation. 
The  gieat  fact  to  be  made  known,  either  in  so  many  words  or 
by  wise  compiling  of  the  records,  or  both,  is  the  estimation  in 
wliich  the  man  whose  history  is  being  written  is  held  by  people 
of  his  own  time.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  takes  rank  among  perhaps  the  smallest  class  known  to 
history.     Oariyle  remarks  of  Goethe,  that  if  certain  qualities, 
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which  he  is  nlleged  to  possess,  were  really  his,  then  Goethe 
"  must  rank  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  only 
three  men  of  genius  who  ever  lived."  That  genius  v/hich 
enables  him  who  possesses  it  to  embody  fictitious  persons 
before  our  imagination  as  cloaily  as  those  we  meet  are  made 
clear  to  our  senses,  may  be,  as  Carlyle  suggests,  the  only  genius 
worthy  of  the  name.  But  if  the  limit  is  to  be  extended  in  the 
least,  it  mu>t  be  made  to  include  the  few  who  are  born 
leaders  of  men.  Some  are  the  leaders  of  a  time,  some  lead  only 
a  class,  and  the  deeds  they  do  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
emulation.  But  the  born  leader  of  men  shows  his  power,  not 
only  through  his  works  but  in  his  personal  contact  with  those 
about  him.  Men  have  made  or  unmade  empires,  they  have 
commanded  victorious  arn.ies  or  directed  mighty  movements, 
and  yet  have  remained  themselves  but  little  known  to  aii,save 
those  whom  they  used  as  their  means  of  communication  with 
the  people  at  large.  Their  leadership  is  essentially  the  product 
of  circumstance,  and  some  of  the  men  who  have  apparently 
had  the  most  to  do  with  making  history  are  leaders  of  this 
class.  "  No  man  is  great  to  his  valet,"  according  to  a  saying 
which  has  almost  become  a  proverb.  But  it  is  not  true  ;  the 
man  who  is  truly  great  will  be  recognized  as  such  by  his  valet 
as  by  others.  John  A.  Macdonald  carried  on  his  life-work  in 
the  limited  sphere  of  a  Colony  even  now  far  from  populous, 
and  having  a  historv  little  longer  than  his  own  life.  But  such 
as  his  opportunities  were,  he  made  the  most  of  them.  He  be- 
came the  greatest  man  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived ; 
he  achieved,  with  the  elements  at  his  command,  results  which 
those  who  knew  not  his  powers  declared  to  be  impossible,  and, 
through  it  all,  he  moved  daily  with  the  people,  and  not  one  of 
the  thousands  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  but  recognized 
him  as  truly  great. 

John  Alexander  Macdonald  was  by  birth  a  clansman,  des- 
cendant in  direct  line  of  Donald,  Lord  of  Kintyre  and  Islay, 
a  mighty  man  of  valor  in  his  day,  who,  in  his  old  age,  relinquish- 
ing his  claymore  to  his  son,  Angus.  In  devotion  and  in 
benefactions  to  the  church  Lord  Donald  spent  the  closing  days 
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of  a  life  which  had  seen  its  "  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field." 
From  Angus  descended  a  line  of  chiefs  who,  so  long  as  force 
opposed  them,  not  only  held  their  own,  but  increased  their 
borders  and  actually  opposed  in  arms  the  power  of  all  Scot- 
land rallied  about  the  king.  Biit  when  James  the  First  came 
to  the  throne,  craft  and  trfachery  were  employed,  and  by 
these  the  power  of  the  warlike  chiefs  was  broken.  Invited  by 
the  king  to  meet  and  discuss  in  brotherly  fashion  the  difFer- 
ences  between  them,  Alexander,  Earl  Macdonald,  accompanied 
by  his  mother  and  a  few  of  his  leading  warriors  and  advisers, 
left  the  security  of  his  island  fortress  and  went  confidingly  to 
Inverness — and  to  the  dungeon.  James  treacherously  seized 
the  man  whom  he  had  asked  to  parley  with  him  and,  though 
sparing  his  life,  deprived  him  of  liberty.  The  effect  upon  the 
clansmen  was  disastrous.  Left  without  their  chief  and  leader, 
jealousy,  distrust  and  apprehension  played  havoc  with  the 
strcnifth  which  in  the  united  clan  Macdonald  had  been  uncon- 
querable.  Taking  the  cue  from  his  perfidious  lord,  Alexander 
vowed  to  the  king  a  fealty  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
observing,  and,  on  being  released  in  consequence  of  his  vow,  at 
once  sought  his  home  to  prepare  his  men  for  such  a  war  as 
vvould  teach  tyranny  and  treachery  a  lesson.  But  the  clan  was 
not  as  he  had  left  it,  united  and  confident,  but  torn  with  dis- 
sensions, and  the  war  resulted  in  disastrous  defeat.  On  renew- 
ing his  vow  of  fealty  and  undergoing  banishment  from  his 
own  land,  Alexander  Macdonald  was  again  given  liberty  and 
control  of  the  family  domain.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  the  Macdonalds  were  divided  into  smaller  groups,  and 
from  this  fact  arises  the  difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  name 
in  different  localities,  for  "  Macdonnell  "  and  "  Macdonald."  as 
is  suggested  by  their  similarity,  are  in  origin  the  same. 

Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald  of  the  parish  of  Dornoch,  Sutherland- 
shire,  was  a  true  descendant  of  the  head  and  founder  of  the 
clan.  In  early  life  he  moved  to  Glasgow  and  there  he  married 
Helen  Shaw,  of  Badenoch,  Inverness.  The  children  of  these 
I  two  were  five  in  number,  the  second  son  being  John  Alexander 
Macdonald,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  born  on  the 
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11th  of  January,  1815.  The  other  children  were  William, 
James,  Margaret,  Louisa.  In  the  year  IH'IO  Mr.  Macdonald 
decided  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Canada.  All  the  origi- 
nal members  of  his  little  household  were  then  surviving  except 
his  eldest  son  William,  a  bright  hul,  who  had  died  a  short  time 
before.  All  landed  safely  at  Kingston,  then  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  Upper  Canada,  after  a  voyage  which,  in  the 
manner  of  those  days,  consumed  many  weeks'  time. 

This  was  in  1820,  when  the  country  was  in  its  first  rude 
beginnings.  The  original  draft  of  United  Empire  Loyalists 
who  had  formed  the  bulk  of  the  original  British  population  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  especially  of  this  central  section,  had 
brought  the  wilderness  into  subjection  in  some  places,  and 
some  towns  had  been  founded,  which  promised  well.  Of  these, 
as  stated,  one  of  the  [»rincipal  was  Kingston,  built  near  the 
site  of  the  old  fort  which  De  Courcelles  had  established  only 
to  lose,  and  which  the  adventurous  Frontonac,  despite  the  in- 
structions of  his  superiors,  had  rebuilt.  When  the  little  family 
reached  Kingston,  he  who  afterwards  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  this  new  country,  was  a  child  of  five  years, 
notable  for  his  big  expressive  eyes  and  his  sunny  disposition. 
The  father  began  business  and  worked  hard  and  faithfully  to 
win  a  living  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  laboured  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  however,  for  the  country  and  its 
ways  were  new  to  him.  He  had  not  got  far  in  the  road  to 
fortune  in  the  first  four  }■  ears  of  his  life  in  Canada,  and,  hoping 
for  improvement  in  his  circumstances,  he  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  remove  to  Adolphustown,  on  the  Bay  of 
Quints.  The  move  was  not  a  very  distant  one,  even  in  those 
days  of  corduroy  roads  and  lumbering  stage-coaches,  but  it  Avas 
a  very  hard  parting  for  one  member  of  the  family,  young  John 
Alexander,  who  was  to  be  left  behind  to  attend  school.  Hugh 
Macdonald  had  the  true  Scotsman's  appreciation  of  learning,  and 
had  early  determined  to  educate  this  bright  and  promising  boy 
of  his  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  The  advantages  of 
this  course,  even  aside  from  the  desire  to  give  the  boy  an  edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake,  were  obvious.     The  country  wa^  stiil 
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new,  but  it  was  rapidly  developing.  A  few  years'  time  was 
certain  to  bring  a  groat  demand  for  men  of  education  to  fill  the 
widening  ranks  of  professional  life,  and  those  who  were  early 
in  the  race  and  acquitted  themselves  well  were  certain  of  good 
pay  and  quick  promotion.  To  qualify  him  for  the  career 
from  which  his  father  expected  so  much — though  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  fond  parent's  expectations  of  his  son's  future  were  far 
short  of  what  we  of  to-day  know  the  reality  to  have  been — the 
lad  was  left  in  Kingston  there  to  attend  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  one  of  the  best  academies  of  its  time  in  the  Province. 
At  this  period  the  preceptor  of  the  little  college  was  Dr.  Wilson, 
a  man  of  special  ability,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  good 
teacher.  The  boy  was  a  diligent  stndent,  being  possessed  of 
keen  perceptions  and  a  retentive  memory.  Though  quick  in 
everything,  he  showed  a  taste  especially  for  mathematics.  The 
working  out  of  intricate  problems  delighted  him.  He  was 
keen  to  see  the  principle  involved  and  the  methods  to  be  used 
in  applying  it,  and  there  w.as  a  certain  faculty  of  order  in  his 
make- up,  which  was  satisfied  by  the  methodical  following  out 
step  by  step  of  the  plan  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  desired 
result.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and  study,  and  had  in  pleni- 
tude that  true  faculty  of  the  scholar  which  enables  him  to 
make  what  ho  reads  his  own.  Though  he  spent  less  time  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  he  got 
a  firm  grasp,  especially  of  the  Latin  writers,  as  the  public 
speeches  he  has  made  will  show.  During  the  course  of  his 
tutelage  in  the  Royal  Grammar  School  there  was  a  change  in 
his  preceptors,  Dr.  Wilson  giving  place  to  Mr.  George  Bax- 
ter, who  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  his  promis- 
ing young  pupil,  and  to  have  been  very  proud  of  him. 

The  lad  spent  his  holidays  at  his  new  home  in  Adolphus- 
town.  To  the  summers  thus  spent  is  undoubtedly  to  be  at- 
tributed in  part  the  magnificent  strength  of  constitution  which 
was  one  of  the  many  marvels  of  this  marvellous  man.  Adol- 
phustown,  though  still  a  small  village  without  even  railway 
communication,  is  a  place  of  importance  (from  a  historical  point 
of  view)  unsurpassed  in  Canada.     Here  it  was  that  the  United 
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Empire  Loyalists,  those  sturdy  defenders  of  a  chosen  cause, 
landed  in  Upper  Canada.  Under  Captain  Van  Alstine,  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  heritages  of  that  district,  they  came  up  the 
river  in  their  Durham  boats  with  the  few  worldly  possessions 
left  to  them  in  their  exile,  and  their  voyage  came  to  an  end  at 
that  part  of  the  densely  wooded  shore  where  afterwards  grew 
up  the  village  of  Adolphustown.  It  is  not  of  the  historic  as- 
sociations of  the  place  that  we  would  speak,  for  these  have 
been  dealt  with  over  and  over  again  by  leading  Canadian 
writers.  But  the  natural  beauties  of  the  locality,  especially  as 
they  must  have  appealed  to  a  boy  coming  home  after  the  dull 
monotony  of  a  session  at  school,  should  be  adverted  to,  even 
though  briefly.  The  Bay  of  Quintd  rei^ion  of  which  Adolphus- 
town was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal  places,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  all  this  beautiful  Canada.  In  those 
early  days  it  must  have  been  especially  attractive,  for  there 
"were  many  leagues  of  forest  where  now  is  only  meadow,  these 
forests  protecting  many  streams,  perfect  in  their  beauty,  which 
since  the  removal  of  the  forest  have  run  dry.  It  was  a  perfect 
empire  for  a  boy  to  ramble  over  in  summer,  and  in  fishing  and 
boating,  in  tramping  ine  woods  and  climbing  the  hills,  there 
was  recreation  and  health  besides.  In  after  years  the  great 
statesman  often  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  delightful  ex- 
periences he  enjoyed  about  old  Adolphustown. 

In  his  charming  book,  "  Random  Recollections  of  Early 
Days,"  Mr.  Canniff  Haight  speaks  of  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  family  lived  at  Adolj)hustown.  He 
says :  "  The  father  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  kept  a  store  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  oi  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  on 
Hay  Bay,  on  the  third  concession.  It  was  a  small  clap-board- 
ed building,  painted  red,  and  was  standing  a  few  years  ago." 
In  this  connection  he  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote  about  John 
A.  Macdonald's  appearance  on  the  platform  at  Adolphustown 
some  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  known  as  a  rising  young 
Kingston  lawyer,  just  feeling  his  way  into  political  life.  He 
began  his  speech  in  this  fashion,  "  Yeomen  of  the  county  of 
Lennox  and  Addington,  I  remember  well  when  I  ran  about 
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this  district  a  bare-footed  bo}'."  We  can  well  believe  it  when 
Ml-.  Haight  says,  "  I  recollect  how  lustily  he  was  cheered  by 
the  staunch  old  farmers  on  the  occasion  referred  to." 

But  business  did  not  flourish  with  Hugh  Wacdonald  as  he 
had  hoped ;  Kingston  was  growing  daily  in  size  and  importance, 
and,  after  four  years  on  the  Bay  of  Quintd,  it  was  decided  to 
reraove  to  the  city  again.     The  experience  he  had  gained  en- 
abled Mr.  Macdonald  to  choose  his  place  of  occupation  with 
judgment,  and  though  he  did  not  grow  rich,  the  removal  +0 
Kingston  proved  a  good  step.     He  leased  the  Kingston  Mills, 
an  establishment  of  some  importance  just  outside  the  city,  and, 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  his  goods,  he  kept  a  warehouse  and  shop 
in  the  city.    The  son,  whose  history  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  relate,  grew  up  a  thorough  Kingstonian.     He  loved  the  old 
Limestone  City,  and  was  always  proud  to  be  known  as  one  of 
its  citizens.     The  family  became  well  known,  and  the  lad  was 
marked  by  those  who  could  judge  character  as  one  of  the  men 
of  the  future.     Of  the  period  of  his  life  which  was  begun  by 
the  return  of  the  family  to  Kingston,  many  are  the  reminiscen- 
ces which  are  now  related  by  old  ladies  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  mother  or  sisters,  and  old  men,  some  of  whom  were 
schoolmates  (and  who  to-day  feel  proud  to  be  able  to  claim  that 
distinction),  of  the  curly-haired  boy  who  was  destined  to  eclipse 
all  other  British  Americans  in  fame.     Thc^  mother  of  the  future 
statesman  is  well  remembered  by  many.     It  has  been  said  that 
all  great  men  have  had  the  advantage  of  good  mother-training. 
So  it  seems  to  have  been  in  John  A.  Macdonald's  case.     His 
mother  Wiis  proud  of  her  boy  and  confident  of  his  future.    Her 
counsel  gave  him  confidence  in  himself,  her  example  taught 
him  that  indomitaVjle  courage  and  perseverance  which  were 
among  his  greatest  qualities.     And  he,  on  his  part,  seems  to 
have  loved  and  honoured  her,  and  to  have  grown  up  to  desire 
honour  and  fame  not  a  little  for  her  sake.     There  was  in  the 
Macdonald  family  that  intense  family  afi'ectio'i  and  loyalty 
which  is  characteristic  especially  of  the  Scottish  people,  who 
seem  to  be  inV:  ued  at  their  very  birth  with  the  notion  of  clan- 
ship embodied  in  all  the  traditions  of  their  country.     It  may 
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be  mentioned  here  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
the  youngest  son  James  died  shortly  after  the  family  returned 
to  Kingston.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Professor 
James  Williamson,  of  Queen's  University,  but  has  been  dead 
for  some  years,  Louisa,  the  younger  sister,  never  married.  She 
lived  out  the  allotted  span  of  human  life,  and  died  not  long  ago 
in  Kingston,  where  nearly  all  her  life  had  ueen  spent. 

Young  Macdonald  entered  upon  his  seventeenth  year  carry- 
ing with  him  the  love  of  mother,  father  and  sisters,  a  favourite 
among  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  one  of  the  brightest 
scholars  that  had  ever  attended  the  school  which  was  his  alma 
mater.     He  was  to  study  for  the  bar ;  that  had  been  settled 
long  before.     Instead  of  having  him  go  through  college,  Mr. 
Macdonald  articled  his  son  at  once  to  a  lawyer — choosing  M:. 
George  Mackenzie,  in  whom  he  had  gre.at  confidence  as  a  law- 
yer and  a  man.     The  line  of  studies  to  be  pursued  was  new  to 
the  youth,  but  in  his  time  at  school  he  had  learned  the  stu- 
dent's trade  pretty  thoroughly,  and  he  had  besides  the  will  and 
the  determination  to  succeed.     As  he  had  won  the  praise  of  his 
schoolmasters,  so  young  Macdonald  succeeded  in  winning  the 
good-will  and  admiration  of  his  principal  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion.    Mr.  Mackenzie  commended  him  for  his  diligence  and  for 
his  ability  as  well.     The  result  of  his  honest  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed was  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  called  to  the  bar  pro- 
fessionally before  nature  had  done  her  share  of  the  work,  for 
he  was  not  then  twenty-one,  the  official  age  for  barristers. 
But  the  young  man  was  too  impatient  to  get  to  work  at  his 
chosen  profession  to  allow  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  prevent  him. 
There  was  one  person  whoso  word  as  to  the  young  man's  ago 
would  1     taken  without  question — his  father.     The  young  man 
made  preliminary  use  of  his  knowledge  of  persuasive  eloquence 
to  convince  his  father  that  he  was  actually  twenty-one  and  ripe 
for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession.     He  won  his  case 
too,  for  his  father  was  quite  convinced  that  his  son  had  reached 
his  majority  and  so  stated  to  those  in  authority.   The  result  was 
that  a  modest  sign,  "  John  A,  Macdonald,"  was  soon  hung  out 
over  the  entrance  to  an  office  of  which  the  future  Premier  was 
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the  occupant.  The  sign  was  not  put  out  in  vain,  for  the  young 
lawyer  soon  found  himself  with  a  good  practice  and  every  pi'os- 
pect  of  making  it  a  great  one.  People  had  been  watching  his 
career  and  had  learned  to  respect  him  and  to  expect  good  things 
of  him.  A  remarkable  feature  about  the  new  law  office  was 
that  it  was  made  clear  to  the  people  that  it  was  there  for  their 
benefit.  In  the  scarcity  of  legal  counsellors,  for  years  before, 
the  lawyers  of  the  time  had  had  bred  in  them  a  certain  feeling 
of  independence  of  their  clients,  so  that  one  seeking  legal  ad- 
vice put  himself  in  the  position  of  asking  a  favour,  and,  that 
being  the  case,  he  had  to  take  what  was  given  him  and  as  the 
donor  chose  to  bestow  it.  But  so  tar  as  Kingston  was  con- 
cerned, a  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated  when  the  law 
office  of  John  A.  Macdonald  was  opened.  The  young  man  was 
there  for  business,  and  he  gave  everj'body  who  came  to  consult 
him  clearly  to  understand  that  fact.  Instead  of  keeping  would- 
be  clients  waiting  in  an  ante-room  merely  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience, he  made  a  study  of  promptit'ide  and  business-like 
methods.  People  soon  found  that  there  was  one  place  where 
"  the  lav,''s  delays,"  even  if  they  were  not  altogether  done  away 
with,  were  not  aggravated  by  the  lawyer's  delaj's  as  well. 
The  young  man  had  a  downright  genius  for  popularity. 
Whether  he  knew  at  this  time  how  his  popularity  was  to  be 
used  even  his  friends  of  that  early  time  do  not  seem  to  know. 
But  certain  it  is  that  he  made  few  enemies  but  a  host  of  friends, 
and  every  person  coming  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  in- 
Huonce  felt  drawn  toward  this  brilliant  young  man  who  had 
merit  and  perfect  confidence  in  himself,  but  who  had  none  of 
the  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  which  is  usually  found 
in  one  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  abilities.  Perhaps, 
without  being  fully  conscious  of  it  himself,  the  young  man  was 
preparing  himself  for  opportunity,  and  magnificently  did  he 
take  advantage  of  it  when  it  came.  Speaking  of  a  different 
kind  of  work,  but  essentially  of  the  kind  of  man  we  are  writ- 
ing about,  Ruskin  says  in  his  noble  lecture  on  "  The  mystery 
of  Life  and  its  Arts : "  "  Does  a  bird  need  to  theorize  about 
"building  its  nest  or  boast  of  it  when  built?     All  good  work 
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"is  essentially  done  that  way — without  hesitation,  without 
"  difficulty,  without  boasting ;  and  in  the  doers  of  the  best  there 
"  is  an  inner  and  involuntary  power  which  approximates  liter- 
"  ally  to  the  power  of  the  animal — nay  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
**  most  perfect  human  artists,  reason  does  not  supersede  instinct, 
"  but  is  added  to  an  instinct  as  much  more  divine  than  that  of 
"  the  lower  animals  as  the  human  body  is  more  beautiful  than 
"  theirs  ;  that  a  great  singer  sings  not  with  less  instinct  than 
"  the  nightingale,  but  with  more — only  more  various,  applic- 
"  able,  and  governable ;  that  a  great  architect  does  not  build 
"  with  less  instinct  than  the  beaver  or  the  bee,  but  with  more 
"  — witii  an  innate  cunning  of  proportion  that  embraces  all 
"  beauty,  and  a  divine  ingenuity  of  skill  that  improvises  all 
"  construction." 

Such  words  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  opening  car- 
eer of  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  could  not  have  foreseen  exactly 
how  his  chances  of  fame  were  to  arise;  he  could  not  have  known 
exactly  how  the  perfecting  of  himself  in  his  proression,  or  the 
ability  to  make  and  keep  friends  was  to  benefit  him,  but  he 
went  on  without  hesitation  and  without  mistake,  every  step 
being  an  advance  toward  his  appointed  goal. 

His  power  of  making  friends  was  not  that  of  the  man  who 
seeks  to  gather  about  him  a  number  of  people  who  will  help 
him.  He  had  the  honest  human  love  of  his  fellows,  and  this 
caused  him  to  deserve,  as  it  enabled  him  to  hold,  the  friendship 
of  manv  whom  other  friends  of  his  would  not  tolerate.  Those 
were  stirring  and  uncomfortable  times  in  Canada.  The  demand 
was  being  made  for  Resi)onsible  Government  both  in  the  Upper 
and  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  In  the  latter,  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  young  men  who,  mistaking  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  held  that  Republican  institutions  alone  were  compatible 
with  freedom,  and  that  separation  from  Britain  alone  would 
enabLi  the  people  to  establish  the  Rei)ubiic.  Though  not  going 
so  far,  the  leading  Reformers  of  Upper  Canada — the  Radicals 
of  their  time — were  honestly  believed  by  their  opponents  to  be 
in  "avour  of  the  separation  of  the  colony  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try.    The  feeling  that  there  were  traitors  in  their  very  midst 
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led  to  personal  estrangements  between  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  friends,  and  this  feeling  of  personal  bit- 
terness f^rew  as  the  strife  became  hotter,  and  the  signs  began  to 
multiply  that  bloodshed  and  perhaps  anarchy  would  be  the 
result.  It  was  a  time  of  dreadful  suspicion  and  suspense,  a 
time  of  rancour  and  quarrelling.  But,  through  it  all,  young  John 
A.  Mactlonald,  though  known  as  a  Conservative,  had  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  many  Reformers,  as  well  he  might,  for  ho 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  deprive  the  situation  of  its  ele- 
ment of  personal  bitterness.  The  Rebellion  of  1837  broke  out, 
but  was  quickly  suppressed  and  its  leaders  imprisoned  or  scat- 
tered, but  new  complications  arose  to  keep  alive  the  bad 
feeling  among  the  people. 

Many  are  now  living  who  can  remember  distinctly  the  events 
that  followed  the  unhappy  outbreak  of  1837,  and  all  who  have 
read  anything  of  Canadian  history  must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  facts.     The  hatred  of  Britain  engendered  among  the 
people  of  the    United  States  by  the   War  of  Independence 
might  have  died  out  but  for  the  complications  ai'ising  out  of 
Napoleon's  mad  attempt  to  conquer  Europe  and  hold  it  in  sub- 
jection.    This  led  to  the  war  of  1812-15,  which  fanned  into 
even  fiercer  flame  the  ill-feeling  of  Americans  against  every- 
thing British.     The  exigencies  of  American  politics  had  caused 
this  feeling  tc  be  kept  alive  by  one  side  at  least.     When  the  in- 
ternal troubles  in  Canada  arose,  thousands  of  Americans  good 
and  bad  believed  that  at  last  the  northern  Provinces  had  grown 
tired  of  what  in  their  efflorescent  orato'y  was  called  "  the  gall- 
ing yoke  of  British  tyranny,"  and  they  made  ready  to  help  the 
'  oppressed  "  on  this  side  of  the  border.     "  Hunters'  Lodges  "   as 
I  they  were  called,  were  formed  all  along  the  border,  backed  and 
[assisted  by  the  money  of  some  men  who  simply  wished  to  hurt 
[Britain,  and  of  others  who  believed  that  the  sacred  cause  of 
{human  freedom  was  to  bt  fought  out  upon  a  new  battle  ground. 
jThese  "  Hunters'  Lodges  "  were  composed  of  "  sympathizers  " 
I  who  were  ready  to  go  over  at  a  moment's  notice  to  help  the 
jpeople  of  Canada,  who  according  to  their  theory  were  anxious- 
lly  looking  for  their  coming.  The  Navy  Island  affair,  the  attack 
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upon  Ahmerstburg,  Bill  Johnson's  famous  piratical  raid,  and 
other  affairs  of  the  kind  followed,  including  the  battle  of  the 
Winomill,  an  event  with  which  this  history  has  more  particu- 
larly to  deal. 

The  "  Hunters  "  congregated  in  Oodensburg  early  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838 ;  and  all  along  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier,  and  especiall}' 
at  Prescott,  which  faces  Ogdensburg  from  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  river,  there  was  misgiving  which  rapidly  grew  to  dreadful 
apprehension.     The  people  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  on  the 
11th  November  upwards  of  200  men  fully  armed  crossed  over 
in  small  boats,  and,  landing,  took  up  their  position  in  the  wind- 
mill, a  building  strong  enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  aL  ,ault. 
This  little  band  of  "sympathizers"  was  under  the  leadership 
of  one  Von  Shoultz,  a  Pole,  v/ho  had  been  impressed  with  the 
stories  told  him  about  the  oppression  of  Canadians  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Britain,  and  for  the  love  of  freedom's  cause 
alone,  gave  himself  to  the  rescue.     Von  Shoultz  expected  to 
be  joined  by  immense  numbers  of  Canadians  anxious  to  over- 
throw their  oppressors.     This  was  his  own  explanation  of  the 
case  subsequently,  and  indeed  his  action  in  coming  over  with 
so  small  a  force,  and  then  making  a  stand  in  the  place  he  did, 
is  inexplicable  upon  any  other  theory.     Of  course  he  was  dis- 
appointed.    Even  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Rebellion 
regarded  the  matter  as  a  family  quarrel,  and  resented  the  in- 
terference of  outsiders.     As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  the 
whole  district  sprang  to  arms.  Volunteers  poured  into  Prescott 
from  all  quarters,  and  not  a  single  man  turned  out  to  help  the 
deluded  Pole  and  his  followers.     Too  late  Von  Shoultz  saw  that 
he  had  been  entrapped.     He  could  not  venture  to  attack  the 
town,  his  force  was  too  small;  he  could  not  retreat,  for  vessels 
patrolled  the  river  on  the  Canadian  side,  ready  to  sink  his  boats 
and  annihilate  his  band.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sur- 
render or  stand  at  bay  and  fight  it  out.     He  chose  the  latter 
course.     The  little  band  of  invaders  fortified  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  within  the  windmill.     On  the  13th,  two  days 
after  they  landed,  a  large  force  of  Canadians  under  Col.  Young, 
advanced  to  the  attack.    The  battle  was  a  long  one,  for  at  first 
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only  muskets  were  used,  but  afterwards  the  heaviest  guns  that 
were  available  were  brought  down,  and  cannonading  was  be- 
gun. The  walls  oi  the  mill,  though  strong  and  thick,  could 
not  long  resist  this  kind  of  thing.  To  remain  was  death  to  all, 
but  by  yielding  the  lives  of  some  might  be  saved.  Von  Shoultz 
and  his  remaining  men — about  half  his  force  had  been  killed 
or  made  prisoners — yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  gave  up  their 
arms.  The  Canadians  in  this  engagement  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  nine  men.  The  fact  that  the  lives  of  nine  good  and  patriotic 
men  had  been  sacrificed  by  this  mad  and  causeless  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  a  people  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
however,  caused  intense  feeling  against  Von  Shoultz  and  his 
men,  and  the  demand  was  general  that  an  example  should  be 
made  of  them  which  would  deter  others  from  following  the 
same  course.  Von  Shoultz  and  his  accomplices  were  arraigned 
for  trial  by  court  martial  sitting  in  Kingston.  The  unfortunate 
men  must  needs  be  represented  by  a  man  able  to  plead  their 
case.  The  brilliant  young  lawyer,  John  A.  Macdonald,  was 
chosen.     His  opportunity  had  come. 

The  trial  of  Von  Shoultz  excited  tremendous  interest.  He 
had  no  sympathizers  and  few  friends,  but  of  these  even  the  most 
hopeful  could  not  look  forward  to  a  favoui.'able  outcome  of  the 
trial.  John  A.  Macdonald  went  to  work  upon  the  case  con- 
scientiously. But  as  he  became  acquainted  with  his  client  and 
learned  how  completely  the  Pole  had  been  deluded,  how  earnest- 
ly he  had  believed  that  in  this  ill-starred  expedition  he  was 
following  the  example  of  his  many  compatriots  who  had  fought 
freedom's  fight  to  the  death,  he  became  interested  ami  even  en- 
thusiastic in  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  In  couri.  ha  con- 
ducted his  case  ably  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  did  it 
brilliantly.  The  case  was  a  desperate  one,  considering  the  off- 
ence, the  character  of  the  court  and  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  pitiless  military  law 
was  not  altered  from  its  course.  Von  Shoultz  was  condemned 
to  death  and  he  was  executed,  accordins:  to  one  historian  who 
ought  to  be  best  informed  of  the  facts,  on  December  8th,  1S3S. 
Before  his  death  he  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the 
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verdict — he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  to  the  terrible 
injury  of  many  innocent  people,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that 
he  should  suffer  the  penalty.  He  even  wrote  letters  from  the 
condenined  cell  to  friends  in  the  United  States  that  the stoiies 
he  had  Ijeen  told  about  the  wronj^s  and  sufferinus  of  the  Cana- 
dian  people  were  wholly  misleading,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  fact  of  his  death  that  ought  to  cause  his  friends  to  think 
of  seeking  vengeance  or  making  reprisals.  The  effect  of  tho 
trial  was  to  ac(juaint  the  people  at  large  with  the  character  of 
this  romantic  leader  of  a  lost  cause,  and  to  excite  in  his  case 
a  feeling  whicli,  by  comparison  with  that  with  which  otlier 
sympatliizors  were  regarded,  n)ight  almost  be  called  sympathy. 
If  the  |)eople  could  not  consent  to  the  continuance  of  Von 
Shoult/'  life,  they  could  at  least  praise  and  honour  the  young 
man  of  only  twenty-three  years  who  had  shown  himself  so  well 
read,  so  clear-headed,  and  so  able  with  his  tongue  in  defence  of 
the  unfortunate  man.  In  speaking  of  the  case,  one  of  the 
Montreal  newspapers  said,  editorially,  that  the  young  Kingston 
lawyer  who  had  defended  Von  Shoultz  would  soon  be  known  as 
one  of  the  first  men  of  the  country.  Prophecies  are  not  always 
fulfilled,  but  this  one  was  realized  so  much  more  completely 
than  even  the  man  who  made  it  could  have  expected,  that  he 
might  be  far  astray  in  some  of  his  other  predictions  and  still 
claim  a  very  good  aveiage. 

Soon  alter  the  trial  a  student  was  admitted  to  John  A.  Mac- 
donald's  ofHce.  He  has  since  become  known  to  fame  as  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  a  long  and  honourable  political  re- 
cord leading  up  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Ontario, 
which  he  now  holds.  But  another  student  who  was  to  become 
even  more  famous  entered  the  office  soon  after.  He,  like  the 
other  two,  was  of  Scottish  stock  ;  he  had  turned  out  as  one  of 
the  defending  volunteers  when  the  cry  of  alarm  was  raised  in 
1837,  and  in  his  school  and  college  career  he  had  shown  him- 
self painstaking  and  splendidly  persevering.  He  graduated 
from  John  A.  Macdonald's  law  office  to  the  political  arena,  after- 
wards to  the  bench,  and  subsequently  to  the  Premiership  of  On- 
tario, which  position  he  holds  to-day.     To  say  this  is  to  tell  tho 
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reader  that  the  name  of  that  young  student  was  Oliver  Mowat. 
It  wouM  be  a  curious  study  for  some  one  to  undertake,  to  learn 
how  far  the  future  of  these  men,  whoso  training,  while  he  him- 
self was  but  a  youth,  John  A.  Macdonald  had  in  charge,  was 
moulded  by  his  influence.  If  it  was  merely  a  coincidence  that 
two  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  graduated  from  the  ofHce  of 
the  greatest  lawyer  and  statesman  the  country  has  ever  known, 
surely  no  coincidence  ever  was  more  wonderful. 

Business  grew  and  flourished  with  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Many  private  clients  were  attracted  by  his  talents  and  his  per- 
gonal magnetism.  The  Commercial  Bank  was  founded  by  John 
S.  Cartwright,  and  John  A.  Macdonald  was  appointed  its  solici- 
tor. The  Trust  and  Loan  Company,  since  grown  to  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  its  kind,  was  established,  and  this  also 
placed  its  legal  business  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  young  law- 
yer. 

He  had  established  himself  in  business.  His  opportunity  to 
enlarge  his  sphere  of  action  and  usefulness  was  at  hand. 
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POLITICAL   UriIEAVALS. 

1)ERHAPS  it  were  well  to  pause  here  and  take  a  back- 
ward ijlance  at  the  causes  wluch  brou'dit  about  the 
troublous  times  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Half  a 
century  before  the  British  Parliament  divided  the  Province  of 
Canada  into  Canada  Upper  and  Lower,  each  division  corres- 
ponding with  what  is  to-day  Quebec  and  Ontario.  By  this 
partition  it  was  hoped  that  each  province  would  enjoy  consti- 
tutional peace  and  bound  forward  in  the  paths  of  progre 
Burke,  indeed,  who  had  been  caught  and  flung  back  into 
most  abject  toryism  by  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
saw  a  golden  peace  in  the  future  foi-  the  Canadas  now,  and  re- 
garded as  guarantees  for  the  abiding  principle  of  the  system 
the  restrictions  upon  popular  liberty  placed  in  the  Constitution. 
But  many  statesmen  shook  their  heads,  and  Fox  predicted  that 
these  vaunted  safeguards  of  peace  and  an  abiding  constitution 
would  prove  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disruption.  And  so  it 
j)roved;  though  the  evil  laid  in  the  marrow  of  the  system  diil 
not  break  out  into  an  active  sore  for  many  years  afterwards. 
To  each  ])rovince  was  given  a  constitution  supposed  to  refi(.'Ct 
the  virtues  and  the  liberties  of  the  constitution  of  the  mother 
land.  There  was  an  elective  chamber  where  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man and  simple  habitant  clad  in  their  homespun  came  to  legis- 
late upon  their  allotted  questions.  Thcie  was  an  upptr 
chamber,  supposed  to  i>  •  a  reflex  of  t>\e  House  of  Lords,  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life.  To 
these  were  given  the  prerogative  of  altering  or  rejecting  bills 
which  came  up  from  the  lower  chamber.     The    councillors 
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wore  men  of  high  social  standinj^'  inchidiDg  even  prelates  nnd 
judjj'cs.  Then  came  the  executive;  a  mimic  privy  council, 
composed  of  men  elected  by  the  viceroy  to  advise  with  him 
on  all  matters  of  public  administration.  The  members  of  this 
body  were  drawn  from  tho  legislative  council,  or  from  the 
liouso  of  assembly,  were  not  obliged  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
popular  branch,  nnd  were  responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the 
ifoverimient.  The  governor  was  a  mimic  king,  and  in  those 
days  had  all  the  ways  of  a  sovereign.  "  I  am  accountable  to 
God  only  for  my  actions,"  said  Charlos  the  First,  when  presented 
with  the  Petition  of  Right.  "  I  am  accountable  to  the  King 
only  lor  my  actions  "  said  the  little  Canadian  mock-sovcvei;^n, 
when  meekly  reminded  of  what  was  duo  to  the  people. 

These  were  not  the  days  of  darkness,  neither  were  they 
the  days  of  light ;  rather  both  kings  and  couunons  lived 
in  a  sort  of  twilight  where  tho  liberty  of  the  present  seemed 
to  merge  in  the  oppression  of  the  past.  Since  before  tho  time 
wlicn  the  barons  wrimg  from  John  at  Runnymeade,  the  Charter 
of  their  liberties,  everyone  had  talked  about  tho  "  right  of  the 
subject '"  and  the  "  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;"  but  none  seemed 
to  know  where  the  one  began  or  the  other  ended.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  men  who  remembered  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  profligate  Stuarts,  thought  they  lived  in  the  noon- 
day of  constitutional  liberty.  But  it  remained  yet  for  George 
the  Third  to  set  up  a  tyrant  who  did  not  rival  the  author  of 
i "  Thorough,"  only  because  he  lacked  ability  for  anything  but 
profligate  intrigues,  and  the  additional  and  self-sufficient  reason 
that  Englishmen  having  tasted  of  a  liberty  unknown  in  the 
Idays  of  Charles,  would  not  be  driven  again  int'^  abasement  by 
la  cleverer  tyrant  than  Strafford.  Truly,  for  tyranny  was  the 
[epirit  of  those  Georges,  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  "  I 
hvill  die  rather  than  stoop  to  opposition,"  said  George  the  Third ; 
)ut  opposition  was  better  than  revolution,  and  he  stooped.  For 
i^ears  he  retained  ministers  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
iions,  resisted  the  entry  of  good  men,  of  whom  Fox  was  one, 
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into  the  Cabinet,  and  maintained  a  system  of  wrong-headeJ 
personal  government  that  cost  the  country  a  hundred  millions 
of  pounds,  thirteen  provinces,  and  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
subjects. 

His  son  William  the  Fourth,  though  called  "The  People's 
Triend,"  still  dismissed  or  retained  a  minister  "  when  he  pleased, 
and  because  he  pleased  ; "  but  with  him,  we  may  well  believe, 
disappeared  from  the  royal  closet  forever  the  last  vestige  of 
personal  government.  A  flutter,  it  is  true,  went  througli  the 
breasts  of  the  jealous  guaixlians  of  constitutional  liberty  not 
many  years  ago  when  the  commons  discussed  the  "  Question  de 
jupons;''  when  a  minister  of  whom  the  nation  had  grown  sick, 
a  man  who  dandled  cushions  and  played  with  feathers  while 
momentous  questions  of  the  state  were  hanging,  resigned  the 
seals  and  two  days  later  crept  back  again  to  power  behind 
the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in-waiting.  But  if  anything  were 
needed  to  give  assurance  of  constitutional  rule,  it  surely  must 
have  appeared,  when,  with  girlish  frankness,  the  young  Queen 
told  Peel,  "  I  liked  my  old  ministers  very  well,  and  am  very 
sorry  to  part  ^vith  them  ;  but  I  bow  to  constitutional  usage." 
It  is  not  written  in  the  constitution  where  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  shall  begin  or  end  in  retaining  or  dismissing  minis- 
ters ;  but  he  would  be  a  bold  ruler  indeed  who  .should  ever 
again  attempt  personal  rule  in  England.  Should  such  an 
attempt  be  made,  it  were  not  necessary  to  fear  for  the  peoj»Ie, 
It  would  be  only  the  worse  for  that  sovereign. 

But  while  the  principles  of  liberty  were  growing  broader 
and  deeper  in  England,  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  chafing 
under  a  yoke  as  intolerable  as  that  felt  in  England  at  any  tiuio 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  In  the  provinces  of  Canada 
the  loiig  heard  cry  of  discontent  had  grown  deeper  and  more 
ominous  towards  the  close  of  the  reiijn  of  William  the  Fourth. 
Wise  men  looked  into  the  future  then  as  they  look  ever,  but 
we  Vt'onder  that  they  could  not  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
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of  .such  government  as  was  now  imposed  upon  the  Canadian 
people. 

Each  province,  as  we  have  seen,  had  its  mimic  kin^,  and 
this  creature  generally  ruled  with  the  spirit  of  an  autocrat.  It 
mattered  little  that  the  man  was  good  when  the  system  by 
which  he  governed  was  so  very  bad.  There  existed  at  this 
time  in  every  province  a  combination  which  bore  the  hateful 
name  of  "  Family  Compact."  This  compact  was  composed  of 
men  who  were  tories  by  profession,  and  who  came,  by  virtue- 
of  the  preference  t'iiey  had  so  long  held  above  their  fellow 
coloinsts,  to  regard  their  right  to  public  otlice  as  prescriptive.- 
They  filled  the  legislative  council,  which  became  the  tool  ol 
the  Crown  to  thwart  or  strangle  any  objectionable  measure 
sent  up  from  the  chamber  of  the  people.  They  filled  every 
oflice  of  emolument  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  scrgeant- 
at-arms;  from  the  chief  justice  down  to  the  tip-staflE'.  "Nor 
did  Israel  'scape  the  infection,"  for  they  were  found  in  the 
chtu'ch  which  in  turn  furnished  miti'od  heads  to  the  council. 
They  looked  upon  the  laige  bulk  of  the  colonists  as  inferiors, 
and  viewed  with  alarm  the  movemont  in  favour  of  what 
was  called  Po|)ular  Rights.  Every  point  gained  by  the  people 
they  rega-ded  as  something  lost  to  the  Crown;  and  when  a 
governor  came  to  the  colony  they  generously  surrendered 
themselves  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  were  some  haughty  autocrat, 
wlio  looked  upon  the  colonists  as  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in 
Jamaica  regarded  his  slaves,  they  seconded  his  oiiinions  and 
zealously  assisted  him  to  rule  as  he  would.  If  he  happened  to 
bo  a  generous  man,  and  vva.?  disposed  to  listen  to  the  de- 
jmarbls  of  the  people,  they  poured  poison  into  his  ear,  andgrad- 
lually  led  him  to  regard  the  mo.st  worthy  popular  tribunes  who 
[asked  fof  reform  as  dangerous  demagoguo':.  It  seemed  to  be 
Ithe  fito  of  every  man  who  in  these  days  came  out  to  govern  us 
Ito  tura  tory  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  our  soil.  The  whigs, 
pho  in  England  set  themselves  up  as  the  redeemers  of  our 
libcity,  outdid  their  opponents   when  they  came   to  Canada. 
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When  the  tory  came  here  he  outdid  himself.  But  the  toiyism 
which  ground  down  the  people  of  this  country  for  so  many 
dark  years  was  not  the  toryism  that  was  known  in  England. 
Had  it  been,  the  history  of  our  own  times  would  have  formed 
a  more  turbulent  chapter. 

From  this  Family  Compact  the  governor,  whether  whig  or 
tory,  drew  a  circle  of  advisers  which  he  called  "The  Executive;" 
but  he  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  seek  the  advice  of  its 
members,  unless  for  courtesy,  or  when  beyond  his  depth.  But 
where  the  council  were  of  the  same  mind  as  the  governor,  re- 
straints were  not  needful ;  and  in  the  executive  for  many  a 
year  the  viceroy  found  a  willing  tool  to  aid  him  in  governiug 
according  to  his  conviction  or  caprice.  In  Quebec  the  wheels 
of  government  rolled  or  with  an  incessant  jar  which  threatened 
a  disruption.  It  was  hard  for  the  French  to  forget  that  they 
were  a  conquered  people,  even  under  the  most  liberal  foreign 
rule ;  but  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  dominant  clique 
brought  out  all  the  race  prejudices,  and,  not  unnaturally,  gave 
an  alarming  magnitude,  sometimes,  to  the  smallest  grievance. 
But  there  was  enough  of  weighty  grievance.  The  home 
government  had  fostered  and  kept  up  a  British  party,  a  little 
clique  which  threw  themselves  in  with  the  governor  and  ruled 
in  defiance  of  the  vast  majority.  The  u{)per  chamber  was 
filled  with  this  clique,  and  they  sat  with  eagle  eyes  watching 
to  destroy  any  measure  opposed  to  their  interests  coming  from 
the  lower  chamber.  It  was  a  long  and  fierce  wrestle,  that, 
between  the  two  houses,  but  in  every  contest  the  habitant 
went  to  the  wall.  From  the  ranks  of  this  clique,  too,  was 
filled  the  executive  council,  puppets  of  an  autocrat  goveruoi, 
and  the  demoralizers  of  a  man  of  fair  play.  Again  and  again 
would  the  house  of  assembly  declare  it  had  no  confidence  in 
a  minister;  but  it  was  coolly  recommended  to  mind  its  own 
affairs,  and  not  to  meddle  with  those  which  were  only  tlie 
governor's.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  French  had  wuin 
this  galling  yoke,  and  now  determined  to  cast  it  otf.     Finding' 
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how  hollow  a  thing  to  them  was  responsible  government,  in 
1N:}:2  they  suddenly  stopped  the  supplies.  Then  came  about 
"  the  officials' famine,"  and  for  four  years  judges  walked  thn 
land  in  shabby  ermine;  while  "  every  description  of  otHcial  bc- 
"•an  to  put  his  corporosity  off."  This  was  a  harsh  kind  of 
revenge,  but  .surely  it  was  not  unprovoked.  A  people  goaded 
for  half  a  century  cannot  be  much  blamed  if  they,  as  a  last 
resort,  seize  a  weapon  of  resistance  lawful  and  constitutional. 
We  know  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  the  heavy  hand  fell 
were  not  responsible ;  but  they  wei-e  the  servants  of  an  atro- 
cious system.  While  the  world  came  to  look  full  of  ruin  to 
the  official,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  a  man  of  honourable  char- 
acter and  much  energy,  offered  a  series  of  ninety-two  resolu- 
tions to  the  legislature  to  present  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
These  resolutions  contained  a  formular}'  of  grievances  against 
tlie  home  government  and  its  agents  in  Lower  Car.ada.  The 
counts  set  forth,  in  brief:  "  Arbitrary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ;  intolerable  composition  of  the  legislative  council 
(which,  they  insisted,  ought  to  be  elective) ;  illegal  appropriation 
of  the  public  moneys,  and  violent  prorogation  of  the  provincial 
parliament."  They  pointed  out,  likewise,  that  the  French  people 
iiad  been  treated  with  contumely ;  that  they  had  been  shut  out 
from  office  by  the  favoured  British ;  that  their  habits,  customa 
and  interests  were  disregarded,  and  they  now  demanded  that 
tlie  doors  of  office  and  emolument  be  thrown  open  to  all — or 
they  would  rebel,  the  resolutions  hinted  between  the  lines. 

The  little  British  party,  alarmed  for  their  beloved  fj-  .-pots, 
sent  to  the  imperial  parliament  a  set  of  counter  resolutions. 
The  Commons  perused  both  without  much  emotion,  and  sent 
out  Loi'd  Gosford  and  two  commissioners  to  clear  up  affnirs  in 
the  confused  colony.  Lord  Gosford  came  out  with  a  large  stock 
of  that  material  with  which  it  is  said  the  road  to  a  ceitain  place 
is  paved ;  but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlio  compact,  and  chose 
to  walk  according  to  tradition  rather  than  to  the  impulses  of 
right. 
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Meanwhile,  Papineau  had  allowed  magnificent  visions  of  a 
future  republic  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  lure 
him  away  from  the  path  of  sober,  unambitious  reform,  in  which 
he  had  earlier  trod.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  people,  too,  who 
have  more  than  once  in  history  become  the  slaves  of  a  blind 
enthusiasm ;  and  in  those  speeches  at  which  the  monster  crowds 
cheered  the  loudest  could  be  heard  the  first  breathings  of  re- 
bellion. The  two  commissioners  who  had  come  out  with  Lord 
Gosford  presented  their  report  to  the  imperial  parliament,  and 
the  outcome  of  this  was  Lord  John  Russell's  Ten  Resolutions. 
By  one  provision  of  these  resolutions  the  Governor  was  author- 
ized to  take  £142,000  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Receiver-General  to  pay  the  arrearages  of  civil  salaries.  In 
vain  Lord  John  ■'vas  told  that  his  resolutions  would  drive  the 
people  into  rebellion,  and  perhaps  into  the  arms  of  the  Republic ; 
but  that  haughty  little  statesman  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
from  the  Republic,  and  as  for  the  Canadians,  they  were  very 
lightly  taxed,  he  said,  and  had  really  but  little  to  grumble 
about. 

As  had  been  predicted,  the  resolutions  brought  the  discontent 
to  a  head.  It  is  hard  now  to  believe  that  Papineau  did  not 
really  rejoice  at  the  coercive  spirit  of  those  measures,  for  they 
gave  him  an  ample  pretext  for  soaring  off  towards  that  new  re- 
public of  which  he  so  fondly  dreamed.  The  people  became 
enraged,  and  from  hot  reformers  changed  into  flaming  patriots. 
They  resolved  to  use  no  more  goods  that  came  through  the 
custom  house,  and  to  smuggle  rather  than  pay  duties.  Monster 
meetings  were  held  by  Papineau,  at  which  the  habitants  were 
told  to  strike  now  for  liberty.  Men  who  knew  anything,  of  mili- 
tary tactics  began  to  drill  large  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  whilo 
every  man  provided  himself  with  some  weapon  that  would 
kill.  Then  the  outbreak  came,  and  the  poor  habitants,  in  wild 
enthusiasm,  rushed  upon  the  cold  bayonets  of  Lord  Gosford. 
It  was  only  the  history  of  political  tyranny  the  world  over, 
again — lashing  the  people  into  rel)ellioii  by  bad  laws  and  worsa 
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administrators,  and  driviniv  them  back  again  into  allegiance 
with  cruel  steel.  We  are  told  that  the  blood  of  a  man  who 
falls  by  the  violence  of  his  fellow  will  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
Lfcance ;  a  heav}'-  account,  then,  must  be  that  '»f  those  men  by 
whose  oppression  these  poor  habitants  were  driven  away  from 
their  humble  toil  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers. 

The  flame  having  burst  forth  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  soon 
communicated  to  the  ready  material  in  the  upper  province. 
There,  too,  did  the  Family  Compact  furnish  an  irresponsible 
executive  to  an  autocrat  governor.  The  people  dreamed  of 
constitutional  freedom,  for  the  light  which  now  was  shining 
across  the  Atlantic  was  dawning  here.  Great  men  are  usually 
the  offspring  of  an  important  crisis;  and  now  a  party  of  superior 
men,  all  of  high  character,  and  many  of  good  social  standing, 
had  grown  up ;  and  they  demanded  that  the  government  of  the 
province  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  favoured,  ir- 
responsible few,  and  handed  over  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
through  responsible  ministers.  This  change  would  purge 
away  the  long  train  of  evils  of  which  the  people  had  so  long 
coniplainetl.  In  those  days  there  was  no  popular  check  upon  bad 
administration,  or  even  upon  corruption.  Many  a  minister  grew 
rich  upon  his  peculations,  because  the  eye  of  the  public  could  not 
reach  him.  But  some  journalists  now  boldly-  intruded  upon  the 
sacred  piivacy  of  the  ministry,  aiul  revealed  to  the  public  many 
instances  of  otiicial  mismanagement  and  corruption.  Then  it 
was  that  the  history,  in  which  wo  read  of  the  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  Wilkes  by  a  tyrannical  sovereign,  was  repeated  in 
U})per  Canada.  Then  came  prominently  upon  the  stage  the 
ill-starred  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  man  whose  name  in  his  day 
served  to  hush  the  babes  of  loyal  mothers  to  sleep.  We  pci'se- 
cuteJ  him  then  in  every  conceivable  way.  We  sent  the  most 
loyal  and  respectable  of  our  young  men  to  scatter  his  types 
and  wreck  his  printing  presses.  We  five  times  expelled  him 
from  the  legislature,  after  he  had  been  five  times  elected. 
Finally  we  drove  him  into  rebellion,  and  set  a  T)i'ice  ot  £1,000 
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upon  his  head.     Now,  we  are  about,  erecting  a  column  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  galling  enough  to  see  a  mimic  king  come  over  here 
to  govern  us,  as  if  God  had  made  us  only  to  be  governed;  but 
it  was  unbearable  that  the  political  adventurer,  besides  be- 
ing an  autocrat,  should  be  also  a  blockhead.  To  quell  the 
fast-increasing  tumult  in  Upper  Canada,  the  British  govern- 
ment set  about  to  select  a  man.  They  found  one  in  a  poor 
commissioner's  office  in  Kent,  surrounded  with  prayers  for 
relief  and  heroic  poems.  This  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and 
had  done  things  in  his  day  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gov- 
ernment, qualified  him  well  to  rule  a  colony.  lie  had  writ- 
ten several  pamphlets,  extraordinary  for  their  style,  and  in- 
stinct with  "fine  frenzy."  Twice  he  had  dashed  across  the 
South  American  pampas,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Andes,  on 
the  back  of  a  mustang.  Upon  this  man  the  home  govern- 
ment let  the  mantle  of  authority  fall,  and  dispatched  him  to 
Upper  Canada.  He  came  amongst  us  with  the  pomp  of  an 
Alexander,  and  the  attitudes  of  a  Garrick.  The  band  of  perse- 
cuted men  who  had  fought  so  long  for  popular  rights  bc- 
seeched  him  to  redress  their  grievances, but  after  a  few  dramatic 
revolutions  on  his  own  responsiVility,  poor  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  fell  into  the  fatal  circles  of  the  Compact  maelstrom. 
Naturally,  with  a  colony  in  the  incipient  throes  of  revolt,  we 
might  have  expected  the  home  government  to  send  a  man  with 
some  fitness,  natural  or  acquired,  to  govern  and  make  smooth, 
but  at  this  day  we  are  unable  to  see  what  special  training  in 
this  direction  could  have  been  conferred  upon  an  enthusiastic 
tragedy-reader  by  galloping  about  the  pampas  on  a  wild  pony. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  action  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor drove  the  impatient  seekers  for  reform  towards  the 
brink  of  rebellion.  In  the  house  of  assembly  the  Speaker 
read  a  letter  from  Joseph  Papineau,  urging  the  Upper  Can- 
ada reformers  in  covert  terms  to  rebel,  and  hinting  that,  in 
case  of  need,  republicans  would  come  over  and  help  them.   Here 
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was  an  opportunity  for  the  di-amatic  governor,  and  he  seized 
it.  "  In  the  name  of  every  militia  regiment  in  Canada,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  tremendous  wave  of  his  ai-ms,  as  he  closed 
the  parliament,  "  I  promulgate,  let  them  come  if  they  dare." 
There  was  then  nothing  for  the  reformers  to  expect  from  Sir 
Francis.  IIo  was  threatened  with  rebellion,  but  treated  the 
threat  wich  seeming  scorn,  and  sent  all  the  soldiers  out  of  the 
country.  In  an  evil  moment,  and  without  taking  counsel  of 
prudence  or  philosophy,  Mackenzie  and  his  followers  rushed 
to  arms.  Then  brother  rose  against  brother,  and  after  a  con- 
flict in  which  smoke  predominated,  the  government  demon- 
strated its  strength,  and  the  cause  of  the  rebels  ended  in 
panic* 

L('rd  John  Ruf!»sell  could  not  have  heard  the  news  from  Can- 
ada with  much  astonishment,  for  he  had  been  told  that  just 
those  things  would  happen,  and  he  seemed  coolly  to  court  the 
consequences.  In  the  commons  some  made  light  of  the  rising, 
and  spoke  of  "  a  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
rir.  Hume  replying,  cited  the  declarations  of  Chatham  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  in.stancing  them  as  the  sayings  of  "  a  Mr.  Pitt." 
They  had  queer  opinions  in  England  then  about  colonies,  and 
equally  odd  notions  about  how  they  should  be  governed. 
Some  statesmen  claimed  that  the  executive  should  have  the 
confidence  of  the  house  of  assembly,  but  Lord  John  Russell 
and  other  whigs  held  that  to  make  the  executive  responsible 
to  the  popular  bra.nch  would  be  to  reduce  the  governor  to  a 
cipher,  and  to  virtually  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

In  this  emergency  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  Canada 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  proclaimed  his  Ordinances 
from  Quebec,  but  had  scarcely  begun  to  carry  oat    his    pro- 

*  All  our  histories  make  the  inexcusable  blunder  of  stating  that  a  lar^e  number 
of  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  at  this  battle  ;  even  Mr.  Linclsey,  son-in-law 
of  ^f I-.  Mackenzie,  repeats  the  fiction  in  his  book  many  years  after  the  battlo.  To 
the  Tuionto  World  the  iJublic  are  indebted  for  ferreting  out  the  blunder. 
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gramme  when  many  voices  began  to  clamour  for  his  recall. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  disposition  to  judge  Loid  Durham 
in  England  on  the  scantiest  evidence.  His  emotional  nature 
was  not  unknown  to  the  public.  Men  had  not  forgotten  how 
often  he  had  terrified  his  father-in-law,  Earl  Grey,  and  ap- 
palled the  council  by  his  outbursts  at  their  cabinet  meetings. 
They  had  heard  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  describe  the  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  against  the  Reform  Bill,  as  "  coarse 
and  virulent  invective,  malignant  and  false  insinuation,  the 
grossest  perversion  of  historical  factt,  decked  out  with  all  the 
choicest  flowers  of  pamphleteering  slang."  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  with  -•.  head  so  hot  was  fitted  to  grapple  with 
such  a  problem  as  was  now  presented  in  Canada.  But  every 
day  added  fresh  rumours  to  those  already  current  in  England. 
The  famous  Ordinances  of  the  Earl  seemed  to  astound  every- 
body. They  were  sweeping  measures,  to  say  the  least,  and  in 
England  were  regarded  as  revolutionary.  An  amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  political  offenders,  Fapineau,  Mackenzie  and  the 
other  leaders,  excepted.  These  wei'e  banished  to  Bermuda, 
from  which  they  were  not  to  return  under  pain  of  death.  The 
colonists  were  cordially  invited  to  aid  in  organizing  a  libe- 
ral and  enduring  plan  of  government ;  and,  attended  by  his 
suite,  the  High  Commissioner  made  a  progress  through  the 
country  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  an  Eastern  king. 
But  Lord  Durham  was  not  allowed  to  put  his  Ordinances  to  a 
trial.  His  course  was  assailed  in  England  by  a  storm  of  hostile 
criticism ;  it  was  shown  tha  t  in  nearly  every  important  respect 
he  had  transcended  his  constitutional  powers ;  that  he  could 
not  transport  to  Bermuda,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity over  that  island,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  order  that 
any  one  breaking  his  exile  and  returning  to  Canada  should 
suffer  death.  One  of  the  most  fierce  of  li:s  critics  was  Lord 
Brougham,  but  the  whole  cause  of  his  bitterness  was  not  the 
Quebec  Ordinances.  Five  years  before,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Earl  Grey,  he  had  imprudently  provoked  Lord   Durham   and 
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called  down  upon  his  liead  a  torient  of  wrath.  The  govern- 
nuiit,  who  first  stood  like  a  weak  man  in  a  strong  current 
ft'oblv  facing  the  stream,  supported  their  Commissioner  for  a 
time,  then  faltered  and  gave  way.  In  an  American  newspaper 
the  Eail  read  for  the  first  time  that  the  government  liad  for- 
saken him  ;  and  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The  resignation 
and  the  disallowance  of  his  Ordinances  crossed  each  other  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  few  days  later  the  proud  and  great  Lord 
Duiliau)  learnt  that  he  was  a  disgraced  man.  With  constitu- 
tional impulsiveness  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  sim- 
ply the  justification  that  a  lofty  sjjirit,  too  noble  and  too  sensi- 
tive for  the  rude  shocks  of  i)arty  strife,  sought  before  the 
country  he  had  so  earnestly  striven  to  serve.  Humiliated 
bcyoii'^  the  length  that  a  mean  mind  can  imagine,  he  returned 
to  England,  his  proud  spirit  broken. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  went  beyond  his  constitutional 
powers;  but  surely  he  did  not  do  so  unknowingly.    No  better 
justification  of  his  conduct  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  in 
his  own  words,  when  he  asks  with  just  scorn:  "  What  are  the 
constitutional  principles  remaining  in  force  when  the  whole 
constitution   is   suspended?     What  principle  of   the  Biitish 
Cor.stitution  holds  good  in  a  country  where  the  people's  mone}' 
is  taken  from  them  without  the  people's  consent ;  where  rep- 
resentative government  is   annihilated ;    where   martial  law 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land,  and  where  trial  by  jury  exists 
only  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  provoke  the  righteous 
scorn  and  indignation  of  the  community."     But  it  remained 
for  posterity  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Durliam.     While  he  lay 
gasping  away  his  last  breath  by  the  sea  shore  at  Cowes,  came 
the  tidings,  but  all  too  late,  that  even  his  bitterest  foes  bore 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  broad  statesmanship  in  his  Report. 
This  was  the  document  that  first  set  forth  the  scheme  by  which 
our  struggling  provinces  afterwards  became  united  in  one  con- 
federation ;  which  traced  the  causes  of  colonial  discontent,  and 
pointed  out  the  cure.     Toward  the  close  of  July,  1840,  the  earl 
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breathed  his  last.  Two  days  before  he  died  he  said  :  "  I  wouKJ 
fain  hope  that  I  have  not  livoi^l  altogether  in  vain.  Whatever 
the  tories  may  say,  the  Canadians  will  one  day  do  jtisticu 
to  my  memory."  They  have  done  justice  to  his  memory ;  and 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  their  affections  and  their  history 
is  that  of  the  great,  the  high-minded  John  George  Lambtoii, 
first  Earl  of  Durham. 

The  Government  were  not  satisfied,  it  appears,  with  what 
they  had  done  for  Upper  Canada  in  sending  over  Sir  Francis 
B.  Head,  but  on  his  being  recalled,  endeavoured  to  do  better, 
and  sent  out  Sir  George  Arthur.  He  was  deemed  to  possess 
the  very  acme  of  governing  powers,  for  he  had  already  ruled 
two  colonies.  He  governed  20,000  negroes  and  several  whites 
in  Honduras,  and  when  selected  for  Canada  had  just  returned 
covered  with  glory  from  Van  Dietnen's  Land.  This  latter  was 
a  colon}'  to  which,  about  thirty  years  before,  the  homj 
government  had  begun  to  send  the  most  violent  and  aban- 
doned characters.  Armed  with  the  expei'ionces  of  Honduras 
and  Tasmania,  Governor  Arthur  began  to  rule  Upper  Can- 
ada. It  took  a  great  deal  to  fill  up  his  bill  of  duty.  In  tu- 
mult he  stamped  every  rebellion  splutter  out  with  the  heel  of 
a  Claverhouse  ;  in  peace  he  was  busy  with  the  halter.  It  nigli 
drove  him  mad  when  a  reformer  approached  him  to  state  a 
grievance,  or  ask  a  mercy  for  the  misguided  men  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Keform,  he  said,  had  been  too  long  the 
cloak  of  treason — therefore  he  would  talk  only  of  stern  justice 
now.  And  the  governor  chose  a  bloody  justice.  He  hanged 
Lount  ami  Matthews  in  Toronto,  to  the  horror  even  of  many 
tories.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  governor's  memory  to  say, 
that  he  was  not  entirely  guilty  of  the  blood  of  these  men ;  as 
it  is  understood  that  the  deed  was  strongly  rcJcommended  by 
the  officials  of  the  Family  Compact.  We  know  not  to  what 
extent  the  governor  would  have  used  the  rope,  had  not  Lord 
Glenelg  aroused  himself  from  his  languor  to  stay  the  fell  work 
of  the  hangman. 
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In  Lower  Canada,  affairs  were  in  chaos.  Tho  constitution 
nad  been  su.spcnded,  and  the  aHairs  of  the  colony  wern  being 
tJiuinistered  by  a  special  council.  The  British  population, 
who  now  found  themselves  more  than  ever  estranged  from 
the  French,  prayed  for  union  with  Upper  Canada,  for  freedom 
froMi  French  laws  and  French  dominion  ;  and  beseeched  all  the 
lerfislatures  of  British  North  America  to  assist  them  in  attain- 
ing  these  things.  The  French  inhabitants  had  felt  the  yoke 
of  a  few  British  sit  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they  regarded 
with  horror  a  proposal  which  they  believed  would  utterly 
absorb  them  into  the  English  system,  with  its  uncongenial 
customs  and  political  oppressions. 

In  1839,  Sir  John  Colbome  went  home,  and  the  British 
Government,  finding  that  the  ni(;st  unsuitable  men  did  not 
make  the  best  governors,  selected  a  plain  merchant,  Mr.  Charles 
Poulett  Thompson,  Avho  was  known  to  have  a  clear,  cool  head, 
much  .suavity  and  tact,  and  an  enormous  capacity  for  business. 
The  great  drawback  to  him  was  that  he  possessed  no  title,  an 
inferiority  keenly  deplored  by  the  tories  ;  but  the  government, 
though  partial  to  titled  men  themselves,  overcame  their  scruides 
and  sent  him  out.  His  first  duty  was  to  act  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  Lord  Durham,  whom  the  tories  had  slandered  and 
the  whigs  deserted.  That  duty  was  to  unite  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. 

The  new  governor-general  piomptly  convened  the  special 
council  of  Lower  Canada,  and  obtained  its  assent  to  a  draft 
bill  providing  for  the  Union.  It  w;i  >  known  that  the  French, 
who  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  pojudation,  were  hostile 
to  the  scheme,  and  they  were  not  consulted.  The  measure  was 
foresliadowed  in  the  Speech  opening  the  legislature  of  Upper 
Canada.  Subsequently,  a  message  was  sent  down  to  the  assem- 
bly, embodying,  among  other  matters,  the  chief  points  of  the 
proposed  Union  Bill.  This  message  gave  some  hope  to  the 
reform  politicians,  but  one  of  its  most  important  statements 
was  a  lie.    "  So  far,"  said  the  governor-general,  "  as  the  feeling 
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of  the  inliaV)itants  of  Lower  Ciimida  can  be  obtained  the  meas- 
ure of  re-union  meets  with  approbation."  The  governor  very 
well  knew  that  nothini,'  could  bo  more  hateful  to  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  than  this  same  measure ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  he  had  refused  to  consult  thorn.  The  Bill  was  intro- 
duced in  due  course  and  was  opposed  by  the  Family  Compact. 
But  the  governor-general  was  in  earnest,  and  what  was  better, 
he  was  master  of  the  situation.  They  might  pass  the  bill  or 
submit  to  worse.  So  they  ate  their  leek  with  all  the  grace 
they  could  command. 

In  Jtily,  the  next  ye.ir,  a  measure  was  introduced  into  the 
imperial  parliament  and  passed  with  slight  amendments.  The 
Union  Bill  provided  that  there  should  bo  one  legislative 
council  and  one  assembly.  Each  province  had  equal  represen- 
tation in  both  branches.  The  lo<jrislative  council  consisted  of 
twenty  members,  who  held  their  seats  for  life  ;  the  Assembly 
consisted  of  eighty-four  members,  who  were  to  be  elected 
every  four  years.  The  executive  council  was  to  consist  of 
eight  members,  and  any  of  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  assem- 
bly had  to  go  back  for  re-election  on  taking  office.  A  perma- 
nent civil  list  of  £75,000  was  est?.!  lished,  but  the  control  of 
the  revenues  was  vested  in  the  assembly.  In  1841  the  Act 
went  into  force  by  proclamation.  To  the  reformers  the  race 
was  not  3'et,  though  the  tone  of  Lord  John  Russell's  despatches 
had  favoured  responsible  government. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  ruler,  but 
he  needed  more  light.  Our  historians,  we  believe,  have  quite 
oven'ated  him.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  that,  had  he  been  spared 
to  the  limit  of  his  term,  the  crisis  which  came  under  Metcalfe 
would  have  come  under  him.  Though  the  fir^^t  ministry  after 
the  Union  was  a  coalition,  he  stubbornly  refusal  to  admit 
deserving  French-Canadians  to  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  though  the  reformers  were  in  a  majority  in  the  house, 
only  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  was  called  to 
the  executive.     And  the  governor's  subsequent  refusal  to  do 
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jiistiCG   to   tho   roforin  paitv  forced   Mr.  IJiiMwin  out  of  tho 
frovernniont  and  into  opposition. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Tliomson,  wlio,  wlulo  dyinj^,  learnt 
that  ho  liad  boon  created  Baron  Sydenham  of  Toronto,  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  was  appointed  to  tho  govci-norship.  Now,  Sir 
Charles  was  sent  out  by  a  tory  governTnent,  and  was  a  tory 
himself.  Tho  reformers  turned  blue  when  they  heard  of  his 
iilipointment,  and  believed  that  the  evil  days  of  the  Heads  and 
tho  Arthurs  had  come  again.  But  tho  tory  proved  himself  more 
lilteral  than  the  liberal.  Ho  was  the  only  rrovcrnor,  Durham 
excepted,  who  really  understood  what  was  due  to  the  colonists 
under  constitutional  government  Lord  Sydenham  wf)uld  not 
traflicwith  i)itch  lest  he  might  defile  himself;  but  the  old  tory 
understanding  that  he  came  to  carry  on  responsible  govern- 
ment, invited  leading  members  of  the  French  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  f(jllowers  in  Upper  Canada, 
to  form  a  ministry.  "  The  Crusader  has  turned  Turk,"  gasped 
the  Family  in  horror,  as  the  "Republicans  crowded  to  the 
caliinet." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Sir  Charles's  health  began  to 
fail  him,  and  he  asked  to  be  recalled.  Then  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cast  about  him  to  find  a  man  to  send  to  Canada,  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  one  whose  name  afterwards  became  hateful  to  all 
lovers  of  constitutional  liberty.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Peel's 
baneful  choice,  had  begun  life  as  a  writer  in  the  Indian  civil 
service.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  abilities  he  had  scaled  the 
stcepy  ways  of  fame,  till  in  1834  he  found  himself  acting 
Governor-General  of  India.  Sir  Charles  was  both  astute  and 
cunning;  and  besides  these  qualities  his  bravery  was  with  him 
a  point  of  honour.  In  his  day  the  military  held  in  contempt 
the  soldierly  prowess  of  civil  servants  in  India,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
hearing  that  among  the  rest  his  intrepidity  was  called  in  ques- 
tion, resolved  to  affirm  the  valour  that  was  in  him.  So  when 
the  British  troops  were  before  Deeg,  armed  with  a  walking 
stick,  he  headed  an  attacking  party,  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
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retrieved  his  reputation  In  1839,  he  entered  the  imperial 
privy  council,  and  shortly  jifterv/'ards  became  governor  of 
Jamaica.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  won  golden  opinions,  but  we  are 
told  by  his  biographer,  v/hose  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  cover 
him  with  glory,  that  during  his  rule  there  "some  outbreaks 
occurred,  but  they  were  si)ecdily  crushed  and  their  instigators 
punished,  some  capitally."  This  was  not,  it  will  be  frankly 
admitteil,  an  indifferent  training  for  a  man  who  looked  upon 
refractory  reformci's  as  he  did  upon  rebellious  negroes.  Added 
to  this,  during  his  long  contact  with  the  wiles  and  treachery  of 
oriental  craft,  he  had  grown  incurably  suspicious,  and  would 
trust  any  man  who  difTered  from  himself  as  he  would  "an  adder 
fanged."  He  came  to  Canada  and  to  his  amazement  found  a 
system  of  responsible  government  which  did  not  need  a  gov- 
ernor, and,  as  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  men  who  had 
given  sympathy  or  aid  to  rebellion.  He  was  disgusted,  too, 
with  the  raii'inors  of  his  councillors,  who  approached  him  with 
a  brusqueness  and  familiarity  that  was  revolting  to  a  ruler  of 
nabobs.  With  the  cunning  of  a  Nana  Sahib,  he  sent  out  his 
confidential  secretary,  who  wormed  out  of  the  ministers  over 
their  wine  their  opinions  on  the  powers  of  the  governor.  T' 
truth  is,  Sir  Charles  was  like  a  captain  who  in  a  storm  and 
amidst  the  breakers  sets  himself  down  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  navigation.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  governing  of 
a  colony  under  responsible  government  few  governors  in 
those  days  did.  It  was  not  the  men  who  had  sat  in  cabinets 
and  saw  how  people  are  ruled  under  constitutional  forms,  that 
they  sent  out,  but  some  one  who  had  ridden  mustangs  great 
distances,  or  coerced  Hindoos  or  negroes  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  autocrat. 

When  Sir  Charles  learnt  the  opinion  of  ministers  about  his 
prerogative,  he  became  incensed.  He  saw  that  his  prerogative 
was  in  ilanger,  and  the  point  of  prerogative  to  him  was  the 
point  of  honour.  And  how  high  with  him  was  the  point 
which  he  regarded  the  i)oint  of  honour  will  f.ppoar  from  his 
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exnli)it  with  the  walking  stick.  Then  l)egan  the  system  of  wily 
ami  treacherous  dijilomacy  which  he  had  learned  in  the  East. 
With  utter  disregard  for  constitutional  decency,  he  outraged 
the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  and  took  the  opponents  of  the 
inini'try  into  his  confidence.  Day  after  day  he  planned  and 
set  snares  for  his  own  ministers.  A  close  friend  of  his,  who 
knew  his  ways  and  wrote  his  biography,  thus  glories  in  the 
"•Qvernor's  shame:  "He  saw  that  the  feet  of  the  council  were 
on  the  wire,  and  he  skilfully  concealed  the  gun."  Many  an 
appointment  was  then  maile  that  the  ministry  knew  nothing 
ubout  till  they  read  it  in  the  public  prints  of  tb  ir  opponents. 
It  was  galling  to  be  treated  as  ciphers  by  tlie  head  of  the 
government — to  feel  that  the  position  of  adviser  was  only  a 
mockery ;  but  it  was  unbearable  to  hear  the  sneers  of  opponents 
who  were  the  real  advisers  of  the  governor.  The  ministry 
resigned,  and  one  wonders  how  they  could  have  lived  down 
contempt  so  long.  For  nine  months  now  there  was  no  ministry 
save  Dominick  Daly,  the  "  perpetual  secretary,"  who  as  a  poli- 
tician had  been  all  his  life  at  once  "everything  and  nothing." 
Tills  political  merman  assisted  the  Dictator  till  a  provisional 
ministry  was  formed,  after  which,  in  a  whirHvind  both  parties 
rushed  to  the  polls. 

It  was  at  this  ciisis  that  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  with  his 
judgment  much  ripened,  emerged  from  his  law  otfice,  and  be- 
gan the  stormy  career  of  a  politician. 
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11H0SE  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Macdonald  say 
that  after  his  defence  "^f  Slioultz,  his  aim  was  to  win  a 
still  more  prominent  place  in  his  profession.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  his  defence  of  tlie  Pole  gave  him  more  than  a  local 
reputation  ;  it  was,  as  his  friends  used  to  say,  "  a  feather  in  his 
cap  "  of  which  a  veteran  member  of  the  bar  might  have  been 
proud  ;  and  persons  coming  to  Kingston  with  difticult  cases 
from  distant  points  ithereaf ter  inquired  for  "  the  young  lawyer 
who  defended  the  Pole,  Von  Shoultz."  These  were  the  days 
of  exclusivcness  and  snobbeiy,  when  it  was  almost  as  difficult 
to  approach  the  august  person  of  a  Dodson  or  a  Fogg  as  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  overhung  with  alarum  bells  and  guarded  by 
fiery  dragons.  There  was  a  i)opulation  of  over  half  a  million, 
and  the  immigration  tide  poured  constautly  upon  us  from  the 
mother  countries  through  the  summer,  but  among  this  intlux 
came  few  educated  persons,  and  but  rarely  a  member  of  the 
learned  professions ;  so  that  ihe  doctor  and  the  lawyer  were 
not  in  proportion  to  the  population,  were  much  sought  after,  and 
hence  garrisoned  round  with  importance.  But  no  client,  how- 
ever poor,  came  out  of  Mr.  MacdonaUl's  office  complaining  of 
snobbery  ;  rather  telling  of  the  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
young  lawyer,  "  quick  as  a  Hash,"  who  understood  his  case 
better  than  the  client  himself  before  he  had  "  half  told  it."  lu 
those  days,  more  than  at  the  present  time,  which  [)roduces  law- 
yers and  stump  orators  "  not  singly  but  in  battalions,"  whuii  a 
young  man  discovered  brilliant  talents,  or  the  i)owei',  by  his 

eloquence,  to  carry  his  hearers,    his   friends   invariablv   said, 
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"  We  must  send  hiui  to  tlie  House."  We  are  told  that  in  many 
a  case  which  Mr.  Macdonald  pleaded,  even  strangers  in  the 
Courts,  not  knowing  the  young  lawyer,  but  observing  his 
(tvi\^\>  of  principles,  the  ease  with  which  he  led  up  all  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  power  he  had  of  compelling  juries  to  take,  by 
svnipatliy  as  well  as  by  reason,  his  view  of  the  case,  were 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  the  House  is  the  place  for  him." 

Stamling  by  the  ocean  as  the  dark  storm-clouds  gather  over 
it  and  the  tempest  breaks,  nan  with  poetry  in  his  soul  feels 
his  sjMrit  exalted  and  impelled  to  sing  as  nature  in  no  other 
mood  can  move  him:  and  so,to<), looking  u})onthe  political  storm- 
clouds  gather  and  darken  the  sky,  if  a  man  have  a  yearning 
fur  the  ways  of  public  life,  it  must  be  quickened  as  it  can  be 
at  no  other  time.  At  the  date  of  which  we  write  the  air  was 
full  of  the  sounds  of  political  strife,  and  the  clouds  deepened 
iUid  crew  more  ominous.  VVe  cannot  wonder  if  the  situation 
quickened  the  desires  of  the  young  banister,  or  if  we  heard 
him  say,  as  he  glanced  through  his  ofKce  window  out  upon  the 
[)olitical  scene,  where  men  wrestled  and  many  won  prizes  for 
whose  abilities  he  could  have  no  feeling  but  contempt : 

"  Yes,  yontlur  in  that  stnriiiy  sky 
I  see  my  star  uf  tloaliiiy." 

But  it  was  not  known  now,  nor  for  son  years  afterwards,  that 
lie  looked  to  a  political  career.  During  the  elections  for  the 
first  parliament  un<ler  the  Union  the  strife  was  high  and 
confusion  general.  One  day,  sittinsj  amonij  friends  in  his 
office,  Mr.  Macdonald  said,  "  If  1  weiv  oidy  piepareil  now  I 
should  try  for  the  Legi^dature,"  and  then  added,  "  but  it  does 
no  harm  to  wait."  The  removal  of  the  theatre  of  poli'icsto 
liis  own  city,  in  1 841,  gave  impulse  to  his  yearnings  for  political 
life;  and  thereafter  he  began  to  e(pii|>  himself  for  the  sphere  in 
which  he  longed  to  move.  But  he  did  not,  like  too  many  empty 
young  men  of  our  own  day,  go  noising  through  the  country  to 
attiact  the  people's  notice ;  he  did  not,  indeed,  woo  the  con- 
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Btituency  at  call,  but  decided  to  have  the  constituency  woo 
him.  During  the  time  Parliament  sat  at  Kingston  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  leading  public  men,  and  long  before  it  was 
known  that  his  eye  was  turned  to  the  paths  which  they  them- 
selves were  treading,  they  prized  the  friendship  and  respected 
the  opinions  of  the  young  barrister,  Macdonald.  He  attended 
much  to  the  debates  of  the  House,  and  many  a  keen  and 
judicious  piece  in  criticism  tho.^e  who  sat  with  him  in  the  gal- 
lery heard  fall  from  his  lips.  Though  he  devoted  mu(jh  time 
to  his  profession,  and  was  always  to  be  found  in  his  otHce  and 
ready  to  take  up  a  case,  he  was  profoundly  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing himself  for  his  ideal  sphere.  While  most  of  those  who 
knew  him  thought  his  ambitions  bent  towards  legal  distinc- 
tions only,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  constitutional, 
political  and  parliamentary  history,  which  so  early  in  his  pub- 
lic career  gave  weight  to  his  opinions  and  standing  to  himself 

In  1843,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came  over 
to  Canada  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  The  rebellion  clouds  had 
rolled  away,  and  the  province  set  out  once  more,  it  was 
hoped,  in  the  ways  of  political  peace ;  but  the  new  governoi- 
general  had  no  sooner  begun  to  make  "  his  growl  heard  at  the 
council  board"  th.an  the  political  heavens  began  to  grow 
dark  again.  Rumours  of  dissension  between  the  go^''ernor  and 
his  council  began  to  be  whispered  abroad,  and  it  was  not 
made  a  secret  that  Sir  Charles  despised  and  distrusted  his 
council,  and  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Family 
Compact.  We  can  fancy  the  feeling  among  the  tribes  of  ani- 
mals known  as  the  Seven  Sleepers  when  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring  visits  them  in  their  icy  abodes  :  with  some  such  thrill 
the  torios,  lying  politically  dormant,  must  have  received 
the  news  that  Sir  Charles  had  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  "rebel  advisers"  and  now  sought  the  confidence 
and  advice  of  "  loyal  men." 

A^this  time  Kingston  was  not  enamored  of  her  late  mem- 
ber, and  it  was  plain  that  an  opportunity  wtts  arriving  for 
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some  ono  who  had  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  constituency. 
Mr,  Harrison,  the  representative  then,  was  only  a  make-shift 
for  Mr.  Manahan,  who  had,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Kinji^ston 
newspaper,  "  sold  his  constituency  to  the  em  my  for  a  billet  for 
his  son-in-law."     Younj^  Macdonald  now  saw  his  opportunity 
couiing,  and  so  did  his  friends,  for  tliey  waited  upon  him  towa:  Js 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1843,  and  invited  him  to  come  out 
for  election  to  the  Kingston  council.     The  city  had  been  lately 
incorporated,  and  the  divisions  differed  from  those  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  Macdonald  stood  for  that  section  which  now  forms 
the  western  pait  of  St.  Lawrence  Ward.    An  eye-witness  of  the 
election,  and  a  friend  of  Macdonald,  says  :  "  The  contest  was 
a  fierce  one.      At  every  tavern  you  found  crowds  of  persons 
drunk  and  fighting,     (.'apt.  Jackson  was  the  candidate  against 
Macdonald,  and  he  had  all  the  noisy  and  drunken  Irishmen  in 
the  town  on  hit-  side.     I  was  passing  by  one  of  the  booths, 
and  1  happened  to  hear  a  rufHan  of  a  fellow,  named  Sullivan, 
plotting  with  a  largo  crowd  of  his  own  description  to  go  in 
and  prevent  Macdonald  from  si)eaking,  and 'go  through'  his 
supporters.     They  knew  me  well,  and  I  told  them  I  had  my 
eye  upon  them.     This  prevented  a  great  row.     I  went  in,  and 
found  everybody  inside  fairly  orderly,  for  Macdonald  had  a 
wonderful  way  of  casting  oil  on  troubled  waters."     Jackson 
\\a.s  overwhelmingly  beaten,  and  a  portion   oi  the  field,  for 
higher  purposes,  was  won  to  Macdonald.     So  in  the  following 
year,  after  the  rupture  between  Metcalfe  and  his  council  had 
come,  and  the  delegation  waited  upon  him  and  told  him  they 
now  expected  him  to  take  the  field  against  Manahan,  Mac- 
donald did  not  wonder  at  receiving  the  call,  for  he  had  been 
long  preparing  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  was  now  ready. 
Neither  ilid  anybody  wonder  when  it  was  told  that  he  had 
come  into  the  field,  though  he  had  not  proclaimed  his  coming, 
or  talked  about  it  at  all,  for  it  was  known  that  there  was 
110  one  else  so  capable. 
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The  country  was  now  fairly  out  of  its  head,  and  perhaps  it 
was  not  !jtranp;e,  A  ministry  having  tlie  confidence  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  liad  quarrelled  with  the  governor-general 
on  constitutional  questions  of  vital  importance,  and  resigned. 
It  was  a  battle  between  prerogative  and  the  power  of  tlio 
people.  In  pierogative  the  tories  saw  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  connection  with  the 
empire.  In  the  power  of  the  people  they  saw  a  democracy 
that  to-day  might  rush  into  republicanism  and  to-morrow  into 
chaos.  In  prerogative  the  reformers  sasv  the  most  hateful 
engine  of  political  oppression,  the  evil  wliich  had  convulsed 
the  province  in  rebellion  and  blood,  a  something  which  was 
not  even  a  prerogative,  but  a  system  by  which  a  large  major- 
ity of  tliG  people  were  ruled  accordiug  to  the  interests  of  a 
favoured  and  irre?:ponsible  few.  In  the  power  of  the  people 
they  saw  not  a  privilege  but  only  a  birthright,  and  went  to 
the  polls  defending  that  right.  While  the  story  of  dissen- 
sions between  the  governor  and  his  late  ministry  was  the 
property  of  eveiybody,  few  seemed  to  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  issue  between  them.  A  large  portion  of  the  people 
helieved  that  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  had  been  forcinix 
measures  upon  the  governor  that  would  eventually  lead  to  a 
separation  of  Canada  from  the  mother  country,  and  that  it 
was  in  rcsistinL"-  these  encroachments  the  discord  arose.  It  was 
told  at  public  meetings,  too,  long  before  the  elections,  that 
Messrs.  Baldwin,  Lafontaine  and  llincks  wei'c  aiming  at  Sepa- 
ration;  and  all  these  rumours  were  susce[)tible,  more  or  less,  of 
confiniiation.  The  liberal  party,  while  including  a  vast  body 
of  earnest  men  who  aimed  only  at  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional government,  comprised  all  the  blatant  demagogues 
and  rebels  of  the  time.  iMen  \v\\o  were  in  opon  hostility  to 
British  connection,  and  who  loved  anarchy  better  than  order, 
men  who  were  afoi'etiine  Ameriosin  citizens  and  now  longed 
for  annexation,  were  found  upon  the  I'cform  [jlatforms,  each 
faction  proclaiming  vehemently  its  own  set  of  doctrines. 
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Few,  ca.i  wc  have  said,  at  this  time  really  imdcrstood  what 
responsible  government  was,  or  what  had  been  the  issue  be- 
tween the  governor  and  his  ministry.  But  now,  as  the  elec- 
tions drew  near,  those  before  inclined  to  moderate  reform  came 
to  think  about  it,  and  remembered  that  some  of  the  men  in  the 
late  ministry  had  come  thither  out  of  the  rebels'  camps.  They 
did  not  wonder  that  men  who  six  years  before  were  pitted 
agninst  the  soldiers  were  pitted  now  against  the  governor. 
And  during  the  many  months  that  the  autocrat  had  ruled  with- 
out a  govei-nment,  ominous  mutterings  were  heard  from  large 
lands  of  the  more  impatient  and  radical  reformers.  They 
said  anarchy  had  come  again,  and  professed  their  readiness  to 
take  up  arms  and  once  more  strike  for  a  republic.  All  this 
was  remembered  now,  and  was  yet  to  be  used  with  tremendous 
effect  by  the  governor  and  his  party.  The  question,  therefore, 
by  skilful  tory  arrangement,  came  to  be,  not  one  between 
conservatives  and  reformers,  as  our  histories  have  it,  but  be- 
tween the  reform  party  and  the  crown, — a  party  who  the 
tories  claimed  had  furnished  rebels  to  the  rebellion,  who  had 
threatened  of  ]a..e  to  rebel  again,  who  alarmed  the  governor 
with  measures  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  constitution,  and 
who  from  their  hustings  even  now  were  calling  for  separation. 
The  Crown,  in  the  person  of  governor  Metcalfe,  had  been  out- 
raged by  the  reformers,  and  all  men  who  loved  peace  and 
Britisli  rule  were  asked  to  rally  rOc^nd  the  representative  of 
Uie  Queen. 

In  a  country  yet  in  a  crude  state  of  civilization,  where  the 
reverential  and  emotional  are  the  strongest  sides  to  the 
character  of  men,  we  need  not  womler  how  talismanic  proved 
the  mention  of  the  Crown.  "  Next  to  my  God,  my  king,"  was 
the  rule  of  men  for  over  a  thousand  years,  when  to  touch  the 
horn  of  the  royal  garment  made  the  suiferer  whole.  Aye,  and 
".More  than  my  God,  my  king,"  was  often  the  maxim  too, 
and  it  is  avowed    us  by  the   statesman-prelate  gasping  his 
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last   in  the  Abbey  of    Leicester.      It  is  liard   to  biuiik   tlio 

bonds  which 

"  The  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hood-wiiikod  aiiyel  of  the  blind,  and  dead, 
Custom,' 

lias  during  a  thousand  years  bound  about  us.  The  sword  of  Alex- 
ander cannot  cut  that  woof;  but  when  the  man  stands  up,  full 
of  that  better  light  which  is  purging  the  world,  the  thrall  snaj's 
easily  as  the  flaxen  withes  that  bound  Samson.  The  blinil 
reverence  of  the  province  was  aroused  at  this  electio  ,  but  Sir 
Charles  and  the  tories  said  it  was  the  British  Lion  that  was 
ab»-oad.  We  fancy  they  had  the  lion  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
emotional  z'everence  of  the  people  was  abroad  blind -fold,  and 
not  the  lion  which  cowered  in  his  covert.  The  British  lion  is 
not  a  cruel  monster  that  lives  in  the  closet  of  a  tyrannical  king 
or  an  autocrat  governor,  but  he  is  the  noble  beast  that  goes 
abroad  and  vindicates  the  rights  and  the  manhood  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  heard  at  Runnymede,  and  his  roar  was  louder 
than  the  cry  of  Sti-aflbrd's  butche 

The  fury  was  not  alone  the  property  of  the  hustings 
during  this  campaign,  but  it  blew  a  hurricane  through  the 
prints  as  well.  Every  editor  dipped  his  pen  in  gall ;  every 
column  reeked  with  libel.  Those  who  had  no  newspapers  is- 
sued handbills,  that  might  have  fired  the  fences  upon  which 
they  were  posted.  Had  poor  Mr.  Potts  been  in  Canada,  in  the 
midst  of  this  ink-cyclone,  he  would  have  sighed  for  the  tame- 
ness  of  his  Eatonswill  Gazette.  But  there  was  a  class  of  men 
who  considered  the  poster  too  low  a  mediuL\,  and  the  news- 
paper not  high  enough  for  the  formal  conveyance  of  their 
loyalty  or  the  spread  of  their  radicalism,  and  these  flew  to  the 
pamphlet.  The  most  noted  of  the  pamphleteers  was  Rev. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  who  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation 
for  usefulness  or  integrity  by  becoming  the  abject  flatterer  ami 
slavish  defender  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  It  is  pleasing  to  note, 
however,  one  good  feature  in  this  questionable  transaction. 


SIR    JOHN    A,    MACDONALD. 

(From   (I  pniii/iiif/   ill   I  hi    ('ill/    I  {nil,    Kin>r^'oii.  J 
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The  governor  was  giatoful,  imd  tlio  foUowin;^'  year  the  doctor 
was   assured    tlio    eliief    superinteudeney    (jf    eiliicatioii    for 
Upper  Canada.     If  in  this,  though,  wi*  find  no  reparation  by 
the  f^overnor  for  his  oppression  of  the  people,  wo  do  find  in  it 
an  excuse  for  the  divine   in  lending  himself  to  the  autocrat. 
Solf-interest  is  the  strongest  passion  among  mortals ;  and  Dr. 
Kverson  was  mortal.      His  pamphlets  are    not  worth  much 
nutioe,  save  for   their  literary  form,  which  is  good,  although 
Hon.  A.  Mackenzie  says  in  his  "Life  of  George  Brown"  that 
it  is  not  good.     This  hardly  amounts  to  a  contradiction,  how- 
ever, as  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  not  a  judge  of  literary  style.     The 
doctoi  was  an  accomplished   writer,  and  generally  made  the 
most  of  his  material,  though  he  had  a  passion  for  running  into 
bombast.     He  was  not  satisfied    ,  ith  defending  liis  master  on 
one  or  two  points,  but  led   up  his  defences  in  battalions.     It 
was  a  crushing  reply  to  the  charge  of  autocracy  to  be  told 
by  the  reverend  defender  that  Sir  Charles  was  "  not  a  fortune 
seeker,  but  a  fortune  spender,"  and  that  he  was  "good  to  the 
poor."    Nevertheless,  in  the  governor's  cause  these  pami)hlets 
were  as  strong  as  armies,  for  they  were  spread  among  the  dis- 
senters, a  class  outside  the  charmed  circle  of  the  aristocracy,  and, 
hence,  stoutly  given  to  reform.    They  transfigureil  the  governor 
from  a  monster  "mounted  on  an  elej)hant,  the  despotic  ruler  of 
oriental  slaves,"  as  the  fiery  and  terse  Francis  Hincks  st^'led 
him,  into  a  "  benevolent  man,"  whose  whole  life  was  "  an  un- 
ceasing round  of  good  works."     Mr.  Sullivan,  under  the  namt, 
of "  Legion,"  appeared  on  the  other  side  with  pamphlets  whicl; 
would  have  been  more  impressive  had  they  been  less  flippant. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  George  Brown,  a  young  Scotchman  foi 
some  time  resident  in  New  York,  came  over  to  Canada,  can- 
vassing for  a   little   weekly   newspaper    called    the   British 
Chronicle,  belonging  to  his  father,  Peter  Brown.     He   went 
about  among  the  politicians  to  see  if  he  could  get  encourage- 
ment to  establish  a  political  newspaper.     It  would  have  been 
natural  to  him  to  have  allied  himself  with  the  tories,  as  both 
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ho  and  his  fatlier  had  It'cii  more  intensely  liritisli  and  anti- 
American  in  Now  York  than  Metcalfe  had  been  in  Canada. 
The  t')ri(!H,  however,  had  plenty  of  organs,  and  were  never 
over-anxious  to  share  contidence  with  adventnrers,  JJutyoun*,' 
Brown  was  more  lucky  amon"^  the  radicals,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  radical  organ,  the 
Glohc.  This  pajicr  was  launched  on  the  eve  of  the  contest,  and 
at  once  began  the  battle  with  much  earnestness.  Its  style  was 
vigorous  but  extremely  uncouth,  and  would  be  rather  rough 
reading  in  the  light  of  our  present  newspaper  culture.  This, 
liowever,  was  not  a  grievous  fault  then,  for  not  a  very  largo 
bul'  of  its  readers  enjoyed  much  more  literary  culture  than 
the  litor  himself.  Its  more  serious  fault  was  the  frequent 
crude  and  undigested  form  of  its  thouglit  which  was  the  result 
of  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  impatient  and  indiscreet  enthu- 
siasm. There  was  no  manoeuvering  in  Mr.  Brown's  advances; 
he  attacked  always  in  charges.  It  was  on  seeing  his  impatience 
and  impetuosity,  his  lack  of  tact  and  the  inability  "to  wait  for 
the  morrow  till  the  morrow  came,"  that  men  said,  "  Another 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  has  come  amongst  us." 

Once  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  that  in  troublous  times 
fierce  horsemen  were  seen  riding  through  the  clouds  shaking 
their  shields  and  spears:  to  those  who  looked  out  upon  the 
political  sky  as  the  summer  of  184;4  wore  away,  and  autumn 
came,  the  spectacle  could  have  been  scarce  less  full  of  fore- 
boding. Chaos  virtually  had  come,  for  the  governor  had  now 
unlawfully  ruled  eight  months  without  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Draper  had  proved  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
governor  all  along;  but  as  August  arrived,  and  yet  no  progress 
in  forming  a  ministry  had  been  made,  he  one  day  waited  upon 
his  excellency  and  told  him  he  saw  grave  danger  in  further 
delay.  Mr.  Draper  was  a  tory  of  a  dye  almost  pro-historic,  yet 
he  was  a  wise  man  and  a  patriot.  The  governor  took  his  sharp 
and,  we  may  say,  imperious  advice  with  wonderful  grace  for  an 
autocrat,  and  set  himself  to  work  to  form  a  cabinet.    Evidently 
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Ml'.  Diaii'-i'liiid  t'iii,'liti'iio(l  him,  for  lio  went  hastily  at  his  work, 
as  it' ho  raiicioil  a  tomjKst  wcro  shortly  to  break,  luid  he  haiiM,! 
\mn'^  caui^ht  ii\  tho  storm.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  known  that 
a  cabinet  lunl  been  patched  up  as  follows  : 

TvMKs  SMirrr  ....  Afforne>/-Genei'(il,  luist. 
\V.\i.  I)i!.vi'i:u    ...        - 


1).  P>.  r.VlMN'K.VIJ 
WiLF.IAM  MolUUS 

M.  VioKii 
DoMiN'iciv  Daly 


AUomeij-Gcmirdl,  Wtd. 

Com.  of  Crown  hinda, 

-    Receiver  General. 

President  of  the  Counoil 

P rovlnc'ud  Seorctary. 


The  ca[tture  of  Mr.  Papineau  was  the  most  important  move 
the  irovernor  had  made  ;  for  he  was  a  brothei*  of  the  notorioufi 
a^jitator  and  rebel,  and  his  accession  to  the  cabinet  fell  like  a 
wet  blanket  upon  some  of  the  more  radical  of  the  ^.'formers. 
M.  Vi^'or  was  anothe,-  French  Canadian.  IIo  had  been  a  bo- 
som friend  of  Joseph  Papineau,  had  aided  in  the  reliellion,  and 
been  imprisoned  for  his  treason.  While  lyini^  in  the  fjaol  a  tory 
piiper  had  objected  to  his  bciuLj  "fattened  for  the  f^allow.s." 
The  same  journal  with  other  tory  origans  now  pointed  to  him 
with  pride  as  a  leading  representative  Canadian,  and  an  honour 
and  a  .strength  to  the  government.  But  after  all  M.  Viger  wa.s 
not  a  man  of  much  consequence.  He  had  not  constancy  enough 
in  his  character  to  be  much  of  anything.  He  wa.s  a  weak  rebel 
ami  an  indifferent  patriot.  He  was  on  the  market  when  Met- 
calfe began  to  play  the  despot,  and  was  speedily  bought  up. 
His  absorption  into  the  new  cabinet  had  no  effect  upon  any- 
body Init  himself  an<l  those  who  profited  by  his  salaiy  and 
honors. 

B\it  those  who  knew  the  old  man  were  moved  to  sorrow  ra- 
ther than  to  anirer  at  his  defection.  "  I  assure  vou  that  no  oc- 
currence  in  my  political  life,"  says  Robert  Bahlwin,  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Kingston,  "  has  ever  occasioned  me  a 
tenth  part  of  the  personal  pain  than  the  position  which  our 
venerable  friend  thought  proper  to  assume,  has  inflictei]  upon 
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me.  ...  I  honoured  him  as  a  patriot,  I  loved  him  as  a 
man,  and  I  revered  him  as  a  father.  .  .  .  In  fact  hi.s  coui.si! 
is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  baffle  me  quite  in  eveiy  attempt 
to  unravel  it,  and  I  can  still  really  desii,aiate  it  by  no  othit 
term  than  an  hallucination." 

The  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  country  went  sorely  against 
the  governor's  grain,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  was  nr 
hope  for  the  ministry  in  the  existing  house.  When  he  fo'md 
tliata  di  solution  was  inevitable,  he  folded  his  sleeves  for  the 
contest,  and  stooped  to  artifices  ani.l  meanness  in  ftjrwarding  the 
cause  of  the  tory  party  to  which  an  average  ward  politician 
would  hardly  descend.  He  felt  however  sure  of  victory.  Cir- 
cumstances stronger  than  the  strength  of  parties  were  in  his 
favour ;  he  lacked  not  the  aid  of  friends  who  were  inriuential 
and  unscrupulous,  ai:!  had  the  satisfaction,  above  all,  to  know 
that  his  opponents  were  alienating  sympath}'"  by  their  excesses. 
The  contest  came  on  in  November,  in  a  very   liui-ricane  of 

umult.  At  more  than  one  hustings  blood  was  shed,  and  mu- 
tual massacre  on  a  general  scale  only  prevented  by  bodies  of 
soldiers  and  special  constables.  The  worst  fiend  known  to  man 
was  loose  in  those  days  during  the  elections,  the  demon  of 
whiskey.  Near  every  booth  were  open  houses,  where  the  ex- 
cited mobs  '^''^:*f:k  intoxicants  furnished  by  the  candidates  till 
they  became  mad.     For  days  before  polling,  ill-favoured  look- 

ng  persons  poured  into  Montreal,  some  carrying  dirks  and 
slung-shots,  and  others  pistols.  Kegiments  of  sol'b"(j-s,  aided  by 
hundreds  of  special  constable.' ,  were  on  constant  duty  during 
the  elections  in  this  riotous  city,  but  could  not  prevent  some 
of  the  most  brutai  collisions,  and  even  bloodshed.  The  suspi- 
cious strangers  with  the  dii'ksand  pistols  did  not  come  into  the 
city  for  naught ;  and  in  the  riots  gave  many  a  bloody  account 
of  tiiemselves. 

In  Kingston  the  passions  of  the  mob  were  scarce  less  brutal, 
or  party  feeling  less  bitter.  Recent  sittings  of  the  parliament 
there  had  called  the  staid  jiolitical  principles  of  the  people  into 
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activity,  and  now  the  crisis  which  had  come  fanned  tliat  ac- 
tivity into  a  fierce  Hame.  Some  were  extreme  I'adicals,  who 
declared  at  their  gatherings  that  "  tlie  British  system  ought  to 
lie  ))ulled  out  by  tlic  roots,"  otliers  were  uncompromising  in 
their  toryism,  and  prayed  tlui^.  Metcalfe  "miglit  hold  fast,  and 
fight  the  good  fight  bravely  to  the  end  ; "  while,  perhaps,  a 
party  as  large  as  the  two  extreme  ones,  took  the  middle  ground, 
and  was  neither  so  radical  as  the  out-and-out  reformer,  nor  so 
conservative  as  the  ultra  tory.  To  the  moderafc  conservative 
party  John  A  Macdonald  belonged,  thougii  when  it  was  told 
through  the  streets  of  Kingston  that  he  was  coming  to  oppose 
Matiahan,  the  extreme  tories,  as  well  as  members  of  the  great 
middle  party  approved  of  the  choice,  and,  with  ringing  cheers, 
followed  the  young  Alexander  of  politics  to  the  hustings. 
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i    TORY,  however,  Mr.  MacJoiiaM  was,  and  rs  a  tory  ha 

1\     went  to  tlie  polls.     But  wliat  he     v^fesseJ  was  not  that 

slavish  toryisni  which  believed  that  the  nation  and  the  people 

were  made  oidy  for  the  sovereii'n.     Neither  diil  he  go  to  tiie 

hastiuLjs  "  talkin:^  prcro^^ative,  tlu  alpha  and  omoga  of  tlii; 

conipMct,"  but  at  once  came  to  the  political  condition  of  the 

people.     With  pren).;ative,  iiideed,  he  did  not  concern  himseh' 

at  all,  unless  where  it  bore  on  the  constitutional  .status  of  the 

province.     These  were  turbu'ent  dmes  in  many  parts  of  Upper 

and   L  )wer  Canada,  and   for   several    m;)nths  preceding   the 

elections  monster  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  party  leaders 

at  vai'ious  parts  of  the  province.     It  was  not  unusual  to  see 

proceeding  to  one  of  these  gatherings,  a  hundred  teams,  each 

carrying  a  dozen  stalwart  voters  to  stirring  music,  with  flags 

flying,  and  every  man  armed  with  a  club.     Violent  collisioiis 

often  occurred,  and    the  polling    places   were   frequently  the 

scenes  of  the  maild  5st  and  most  brutal  pjtrty  strife. 

Of  a  similar  chai'acter  were  the  crowds  that  gathci-cd  at 

Kingston  befoi'e  the  elections  were  held,  some  cheering  for  Mi'. 

Manahan,  othei-s  tor  Mr.  Mai;donald.     Manahan  was  an  L'ish- 

man,  and  all  the  bullies  of  the  city  wei'o  on  his  side.     The 

number   of    these    was   com])aratively   small,    but   they   couhi 

terroiize  over  a  much  largi;r  mmiber  of  peacably  disposed  men. 

But  the  election  had     '>t  jirocoeded  I'ar  when   the  repute   or 

Manahan  ha^l  grown  so  odi'jus  tliathis  followers  began  to  dro]) 

away  in  flocks.      The  man's  past  caivei',  the  worthlessness  of 

his  moial  chuactor  and  his  mean  abilities  had  much  to  do  with 
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tliis  ;  but  the  cliiet'  reason  was  the  happy  address,  the  skill  and 
tact  of  the  young  lawyer,  Avho  opposed  him,  and  who  grew  from 
day  to  day  in  the  good-will  of  the  voters. 

Macdoiiald  addressed  several  meetings  in  the  open  air,  meet- 
ing's composed  of  riotous  men,  inllamed  with  whiskey  and  the 
worst  passions  of  party.  At  one  of  these  meetings  he  had 
much  diHiculty  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  begin  his  speech, 
as  several  adherents  of  ^Fauahan  came  there  to  obstruct  him. 
"Never,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "did  lie  lose  temper,  but  good- 
iiatuRflly  waited  till  thci'i'  was  a  lull  in  the  disturbance." 
When  silence  was  restored,  he  said  ho  knew  most  of  the  elect- 
ors, and  they  were  all  manly  fellows — too  manly,  indeed,  to 
refuse  another  fair  play.  I'hc}'  wore  opposed  to  him,  he  said, 
and  they  had  a  right  to  be,  and  he  would  ntjt  give  much  for 
tliem  if  they  would  not  stand  u[)  for  their  own  candidate; 
but  if  they  had  a  right  to  their  o})inions — and  he  w(juld  be 
clad  to  listen  to  them  at  another  time — he  had  also  a  rici'ht  to 
his.  He  only  wished  to  present  his  side  of  the  case,  and  if  his 
hearers  did  not  ai^ree  with  hiin  thev  might  afterwards  vote 
for  whom  they  chose. 

Here  was  something  more  than  soothing  speech;  here,  in- 
deed, was  the  genius  of  a  Mark  Antony,  that  couhl  by  the 
very  force  of  subtle  knowledge  of  character,  turn  a  hosi.de 
mob  into  friends  upon  the  s[)ot.  The  stroke  toM,  nnd  at 
every  point  which  appi'aled  to  the  manliness  and  fair  1)1  ay  of 
his  op[)o;ients  —for  every  man,  however  mean,  res[;ects  both 
these  qualities — the  crowd  cheered  again  and  again,  and  the 
cheers  did  not  all  couie  from  his  own  friends.  It  need  hardly 
lie  said  that  during  his  speecli  there  were  no  more  interrup- 
tions, and  that  he  had  completely  conquered  his  opponents  be- 
sides charming  his  friends.  A  very  intelligent  Irishman,  who 
liiul  ju.-t  arrived  in  Canada,  called  at  Macilonahl's  oHiee  the 
next  day,  and  said  to  a  student  there  that  he  had  heard 
OConnell  the  year  before  making  a  speech  iu  Kerry.  "The 
speech  last  night,"  he  said.  "  was  not  as  forcible  as  O'Conncll's, 
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but  it  was  just  as  cfFective."  Mr.  MacdonalJ's  speeches,  how- 
ever, were  far  from  consisting  of  sweetness  and  suavity  alone ; 
he  had  a  tonj^  le  that  could  scourge,  but  it  was  rarely  an  unruly 
tongue.  J\Ianahan  received  more  than  one  castigation  before 
tl'.at  memorable  cam})aign  ended  ;  but  the  ex-ministry  and  their 
party  came  in  for  the  lion's  share.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  crisis  "'•as  one  where  party  feeling  was  called  into 
tierce  activity ;  that  in  many  places  the  active  tory  became  a 
firebrand,  and  the  moderate  one  a  zealot — that  hosts  of  re- 
formers rallied  around  the  governor,  and  only  the  most  pro- 
nounced of  the  party  stood  by  their  guns.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  Mr.  Macdonald  being  loud  in  his  cry  against  the  ousted 
ministry.  He  had  been  brought  up  a  conservative,  and  the 
young  men  with  whom  he  first  mingled  were  of  the  same  po- 
litical school.  So,  indeed,  were  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  his 
close  friends,  up  to  his  entry  into  public  life  ;  and  the  first 
chapter  of  political  history  he  read,  in  equipping  himself 
for  his  career,  he  saw  through  conservative  glasses.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  could  liave  been  other  than  a  tory,  taking' 
into  consiileration  his  birth,  early  training  and  associations. 
In  and  about  KingstoA  everything  was  on  the  side  of  conserv- 
atism ; — the  wealth,  the  influence,  in  great  measure  the  intel- 
ligence, the  .social  standing,  and  the  prospects.  Had  Macdon- 
ald been  the  son  of  a  whig  father,  and  grown  up  in  Toronto, 
instead  of  King.ston,  he  might  have  struck  a  different  chord 
when  he  came  upon  his  first  platform.  But  to  condemn  him 
for  being  a  tory,  as  circumstances  were,  would  be  to  see  "  an 
example  and  a  shining  light"  in  the  hero  m  Pinafore,  v;\\o 
"  might  have  been  a  Roosian,  a  French,  or  Turk,  or  Proosian, 
or  perhaps  an  Italian,"  but  who  "  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to 
belong  to  other  nations,"  became  "an  Englishman."  Friendly 
historians,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Macdonald's  entry  into  pub- 
lic life,  speak  of  his  toryism,  not  as  a  set  of  irresistible  opin- 
ions, but  as  if  the  young  politician  were  troubled  with  lani' 
back  or  a  club  foot,  for  they  considerately  describe  it  ar,    ']'■■ 
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misfortune  rather  thuii  his  fault."  The  fact  is,  he  ouglit,  like 
Richard  the  Third,  to  have  come  into  the  Avorld  a  horrible  pro- 
JiiTv,  feet  first,  and  bristling  with  teeth,  and  instead  of  crying, 
as  most  babies  do  when  first  sti'anded  upon  this  cold  and  cruel 
world,  begun  with  a  rattling  stump  speech  on  Reform.  It 
matters  little  how  John  A.  Macdonald  set  out.  It  is  his  career 
in  tlie  trying  path  of  public  life  in  which  we  are  interested. 
If  there  he  did  his  duty  history  will  be  satisfied. 

Macdonald  did  not  lack  material  to  incite,  from  his  stand- 
[loint,  the  most  scathing  speeches.  While  we  ail  have  sympa- 
thies with  the  struggles  of  a  just  cause,  with  the  excesses  of 
that  cause  we  cannot  have  any  sympathy.  Some  of  the  most 
lirazon  demagogues  had  gone  about  the  country  for  two  years 
before  the  election  pluming  themselves  on  their  disloyalty  and 
the  aid  they  had  given  to  rebellion.  They  openly  declared 
that  henceforth  the  government  should  consist  of  men  who 
had  been  either  rebels  in  act  or  in  open  sympathy.  Then  many 
close  friends  of  the  ex-government  had  gone  ranting  about  the 
country  declaring  that  the  government  intended  to  proclaim  Can- 
ada a  republic,  and  that  we  had  had  enough  of  British  connexion. 
Tiie  ex-ministers  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all  this  misclijevou3 
noise ;  indeed,  they  took  no  pains  to  repudiate  the  wild  sayings 
of  their  followers.  Then,  during  the  closing  session  of  parlia- 
ment, it  is  said  that  cabinet  secrets  were  the  property  of  every 
knot  of  reform  loafers  who  gathered  in  the  bar-rooms  of 
Kingston.  It  is  undoubted  that  there  was  a  painful  lack  of 
ministerial  dignity,  and  that  scores  of  persons  of  indifJerent 
social  standing  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  ministers  upon  coun- 
cil artairs  and  government  measures  past  and  prospective.  It 
was  generally  believed,  too,  that  the  collision  between  Metcalfe 
and  the  executive  was  less  due  to  a  spirit  of  constitutional 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  governor  than  to  the  factious 
and  intolerable  attitude  of  the  coun(;il.  They  were,  therefore, 
to  blame  that  the  country  had  gone  nine  months   without  a 

f'<-'  stitutional  government,  her  peace  exposed  to   the  gravest 
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dangers.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Macdonald  should  have 
believed  differently  from  the  large  majority  of  conservatives, 
and  there  was  no  sham  scorn,  we  mny  be  sure,  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  tlie  lack  of  ministerial  dignity,  and  the  reproaches 
which  he  hurled  upon  the  late  government  for  the  disloyalty 
of  themselve:i  and  their  followers. 

Taverns  were  open  in   Kingston  as  elsewhere  during  tlie 
contest,  and  whiskey  and  blood  from  cut  heads  tiowed  as  freely 
as  at  Doneybrook  Fair.     It  was  impossible  for  two  opposing 
factions  to  meet  without  a  collision,  and  the  candidate   who 
escaped  violence  or  gross  insult  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary popularity.     It  was  the  custom,  too,  at  some  of  the  public 
halls  where  meetings  were  held,  for  members  of  the  opposing 
faction  to  make  a  sudden  rush  and  extinguish  the  liohts,  when 
the  most  indescribable  confusion  ensued,  v  'lich   ended  in  the 
break-up  of  the  meeting.     Though  this  was  done  during  this 
election  at  many  an   assemblage  in  Kingston,  Mr.  j\Iacdonald 
scarcely  ever  had  a  noisy  interruption  at  his  gatherings.     His 
tact  and  suavity  disarmed  hostility,  and  when  he  was  dealing 
some  of  his  most  effective  blows  vo  his  opponent,  he  adminis- 
tered them  with  such  good  natui-t  that  the  listener  was  remind- 
ed  of  the  hero  in  the  soncj,  who  "  met  with  a  friend  and   for 
love  knocked  him  down."     Instead  of  provoking  hostility  his 
aim  was  to  disarm  it,  and  this  he  accomplished  while  making 
many  a  crushing  point  against  his  <    ponents.     Every  day  the 
contest   lasted   saw  his   popularity   grow  and  that  of   his  op- 
ponent decrease,  till,  at  length,  a  day  before   the   polls   closed, 
the  latter  rushed  out  of  the  field  in  despair,  while  in  the  midst 
of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  at  the  close    Mr.  Macdonald   was 
carried  through  the  city  on  a  chair,   the  victor  by   an   over- 
whelming majority  of  votes. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told  of  the  story  of  poor 
Manahan.  He  dropped  out  of  public  life  a  broken  man.  From 
stage  to  stage  of  the  down  i-oad  to  ruin  he  went;  his 
friends  forsook  him;  his  Church  cursed  him  with  candle,  bell 
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and  book,  and  after  he  had  died  from  cold  and  misery,  a 
wretched  outcast,  she  i-efused  Christian  sepulture  to  his  remains. 
Perh.aps  he  rested  after  all,  poor  fellow,  as  comfortably  in  his 
little  nnconseci'ated  plot  as  in  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  fane. 
But  Manahan  was  not  a  good  man.  His  ways  were  evil,  and 
like  his  ways  his  end. 

The  country  was  not  proof  against  a  united  Compact  where 
all  was  staked  upon  the  issue ;  against  public  money  scattered 
broadcast  to  debauch  constituencies,  and  a  governor-genei'al 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  pleading  for  the  crown.     The  result  was 
that  the  tories  were  sustained  by  a  majority  of  three,  though 
the  governor-general,  in  a  fit  of  jubilation,  before  the  returns 
were  all  in,  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
Stanley,  setting  forth  a  different  result.     Forty-six  for  the 
government,  twenty-eight  in  opposition,  and  nine  afloat,  was 
his  representation.     Both  the  governor  and  the  colonial  sec- 
retary held  that  drift-wood  went  with   the  current,  and  un- 
otficially  counted  the  mne  in  with  the  forty-eight.    This  would 
show  a  sweeping  victory  for  Sir  Charles,  and  plead  trumpet- 
tongued  in  justification  of  his  pre-election  course.     That  de- 
spatch, however,  was  false,  but  it  was  important.     It  deceived 
tiie  home  government,  and  got  a  peerage  for  the  governor. 
The  session  opened  with  a  wrangle  over  the  appointment  of  a 
leitker.    By  a  clause  of  the  Union  Act,  the  official  use  of  the 
I  French  language  had  been  prohibited  in  the  legislature,   but 
with  nearly  half  the  members  in  the  house  of  French   origin, 
[it  was  deemed  well  by  all  fair-minded  men  that  the  occupant 
lof  the  chair  should  know  both,  languages.     Two  candidates 
Ivere  ])roposed — Mr.  Morin,  an  ex-Minister,  who  understood 
Jhodi  languages,  and  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  who  understood  no 
[language   but  English,  and  that  not   very  well.     The   latter 
Ras  chosen  by  a  majority  of  three  votes,   which  showed  the 
^tivngth  of  parties,  and  the  reckless  despatches  that  govenajra- 
Jt'Uci'al  will  sometimes  write  to  the  colonial  office. 
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The  Kcfonn  party  now  held  a  caucus,  at  which  it  was  (leciildl 
that  Mr.  Lafontaine  sliould  introduce  resolutions  later  on  in 
the  session,  praying  the  home  government  to  remove  the  em- 
bargo put  upon  the  oflicial  use  of  the  French  language.     In 
those  days  governor  Metcalfe  did  not  creep  about  in  person  to 
listen  at  his  opponents'  doors.   He  would  not  be  above  doing  this, 
however,  if  the  enterprise  were  a  convenient  one;  but  he  main- 
tained instead  a  ))imp  or  a  listener  at  every  window  and  key- 
hole when  the  reformers  projected  a  movement  which  it  was 
his  peculiar  interest  to  thwart.     In  the  proposed  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Lafontaine  he  saw  danger  to  the  French  votes  he  had  pur- 
chased.     Messrs.  Viger  and  Papincau  had  been  bought  in  tliu 
political  shambles,  it  is  true,  and  could  be  purchased  again,  but 
it  would  be  too  much  even  for  them  to  face  the  storm  of  ob- 
loquy that  would  follow  their  support  to  a  government  which 
as  a  body  opposed  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Lafontaine.     On  the 
other  hand,  did  they  and  the  government  as  a  whole  sui)purt 
the  resolutions,  the  French  people  would  ask,  Can  justice  come 
to  us  otdy  from  opposition  ?     Thuis  wjis  there  a  dilenuna,  one 
horn  not  mce  inviting  than  the  other.      The  governor,  there- 
fore, once  again,  decided  to  play  the  Hindoo.     One  day,  as 
reform  members  sat  listlessly  at  their  desks,  Mr.   Papineau 
arose  and  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  praying  for  the  relaxation 
of  restrictions  upon  an  official  use  of  the  French  languago. 
"  Once  more  has  the  subtle  Indian,"  whispered  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
the  member  who  sat  beside  him.,  "  delved  a  yard  below  our 
mines."     No  one  was  astonished  now  when  the  cunning  or  the 
meanness  of  the  governor  came  to  the  surface.      There  was 
only  the  feeling  of  mortification  that  he  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  delve  below  the  mines. 

Parliament  had  no  sooner  opened  tlian  petitions  "  thick  as 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  at  Vallambrosa,"  began  to  pour 
into  the  house,  some  setting  forth  that  one  member  had  ob- 
tained his  seat  by  the  hybrid  sin  of  "  bribery  and  corru})tioi)," 
others  that  perjured  returning  officers  and  partisan  magistiatis 
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had  turned  majorities  into  minorities,  and  sent  the  defeated 
camlidate  of  tlie  government  to  the  legislature.  Some  of  the 
iiiiiiistenal  sui)porterH  all'ected  to  disbelieve  these  eharges ; 
others  said  they  were  intolerable  if  true,  but  not  a  few  coolly 
iiiaintaincd  that  whether  they  were  true  or  false  was  of  little 
consequence.  The  contest  had  been  between  rel>ellit)us  mub- 
jects  nnd  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  they  said,  and  in  main- 
taining connection  with  the  glorious  motherdand,  and  s'll^v- 
ilinating  our  colonial  functions  to  the  iurisdietiou  of  the  Fons 
Ifiiiwi'ls  and  Speculum  JuHtillce  what  their  op|v>nents  wore 
[(leased  to  call  corruption  and  bribery,  they  were  proud  to 
recognise  as  loyalty  and  zeal.  It  is  not,  perhf\ps,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  when  the  Fountain  of  Uonvnir  was  spciken  of, 
men  looked  C3'nical,  and  wondered  why  a  governor  drinking 
from  that  sacred  source  could  do  deeds  so  very  dishonourable; 
and  that  the  Mirror  of  Justice  should  reflect  those  atrocities 
which  had  been  so  long  a  scourge  upon  the  country.  The  fact 
is  but  too  many  regarded  tiifc  fountain  as  a  tainted  well,  and 
the  mirror  as  a  mirage. 

Yet,  with  all  the  intriguing  of  the  governor,  and  the  pur- 
chascableness  of  some  membei's,  the  government  was  like  a 
crazy  ship  that  creaked  under  the  pressure  of  every  squall, 
ami  gave  ])romise  of  going  to  pieces  in  the  first  storm.  And 
the  ohl  ship's  position  was  made  worse  by  the  helplessness  of 
the  crew  in  the  lower  house,  who  seemed  to  be  navigatintr 
their  way  through  all  the  shoals  that  surrounded  them  without 
captain  or  compass.  The  captain,  Mr.  Draper,  was  in  the  leg- 
i'ilative  council,  and  could  no  more  preserve  unity  and  concord 
among  his  followers  below  than  a  mother  could  rule  a  family 
in  the  basement  while  she  kept  to  the  attic.  It  would  give 
umch  scimdal  to  the  conservative  of  this  day  wdio  prizes  loy- 
alty to  his  party  as  not  among  the  least  of  the  political  virtues 
to  walk  back  fifty  years  into  the  ages,  and  from  the  gallery 
ul  the  Canadian  assembly  see  the  discords  and  disloyalty  of 
the  conservative   party  then.     No  day  passed  during  'vhich 
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some  prominent  ivfornier  did  not  ask  a  qnostion  wliich  set  the 
hearts  of  the  headless  party  there  palpitating.  Sometimes  tlio 
que.ition  was  answered  jiarrot  fashion,  or  v/ith  that  hesitation 
with  which  an  errand  boy  repeats  over  the  message  of  the 
sender.  But  the  chief  re[>ly  was  that  the  government  was 
either  considering,  or  would  "consider  *he  matter,"  though  tlu' 
visible  government,  it  came  soon  to  be  understood,  was 
only  a  sort  of  Mi*.  Jorkins,  and  the  real  government  Mr. 
Draper.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  minister  would  burst  "  from 
vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder,"  and  answer  an  un- 
decided question  upon  his  own  responsibility.  But  woe  speed- 
ily overtook  him,  for  he  was  snubbed  before  the  house  ere 
he  had  well  settled  into  his  chair,  by  a  brother  councillor.  If 
he  had  any  retoi't  in  him,  a  scene  generally  ensued  that  scan- 
dalized the  party  and  set  the  opposition  chuckling.  The  gov- 
ernor's spies  made  notes  df  all  these  indiscretions  and  du'y 
reported  them.  When  the  situation  at  length  became  intoler- 
able it  was  decided  that  the  head  of  the  Family  should  coiue 
down  stairs.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  therefore,  Mr. 
Draper  published  a  card  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
of  liondon,  asking  them  to  reiterate  their  intention  now  "  to 
support  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe."  Fancy  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald,  at  this  day,  going  up  to  the  Forest  City 
and  asking  the  people  to  reiterate  their  intention  to  sup]iort 
"  the  government  of  Lord  Lome ! "  The  impartiality  of  the 
governor's  character,  we  fear,  would  scarcely  be  an  offset  to 
the  offence.  And  having  spoken  in  one  breath  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  the  next  Mr.  Draper  uttered 
this  lumbering  sentence:  "I  am  determined  not  to  retain 
office  under  responsible  government  under  circumstances  which 
would  cause  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain  to  re- 
sign." The  Londoners  swallowed  Mr.  Draper,  contradictious 
and  all,  and  the  government  was  saved  for  the  time. 

The  faces  of  several  prominent  members  of  the  old  house 
were  missed  from  their  places  in  the  new.     Mr.  Francis  Hincks 
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wan  dcfc'iitcil  in  Oxford,  but  insteail  of  jjlayin:^  Othollo,  ho  at 
oiico  tuiiK'd  his  groat  enorgiosand  ability  to  his  nowspapor,  tlie 
rUoi,  which  lie  had  establishod  a  fow  months  beforo  in  Mon- 
tieid.  Tlie  Pilot  thereafter  till  the  <h)wnfall  of  the  Govuru- 
luent  was  the  greatest  new.spa[)er  power  in  the  huid. 

John  S.  Cartvvright,  too,  an  unconiproniising  Conservative, 
•who  probably  believed  that  the  rain  would  refuse  to  fall  and 
the  corn  to  spring  in  a  reform  country,  and  that  east  winds 
and  every  description  of  bad  weather  were  sent  by  Previdence 
upon  the  reformers,  was  also  missing  from  his  ]»lace.  It  is  not 
recorded,  however,  that  the  earth  ceased  spinning,  or  the  sun 
to  shine  the  day  he  stepped  out  of  the  political  sphere. 

The  faces  of  many  members  destined  t  j  play  a  prominent 
part  in  political  life  were  seen  there  for  the  first  time.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Ogle  R.  Gowan,  the  fiery  Orangeman,  Joseph 
Elouaid  Cauchon,  on  whose  political  iogis  there  yet  appeared 
no  tarnish,  and,  above  all  the  rest  in  ability  and  promise,  the 
member  for  Kingston,  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DRAUGHTS  FROM  TORY  FOUNTAINS. 

THE  session,  as  we  have  seen,  commenced  with  much  wrangle, 
and  all  the  batteries  of  the  opposition,  who  possessed  the 
heaviest  guns,  were  opened  upon  the  government.  Nearly 
every  member  who  "  could  talk  "  took  some  part  in  assault  or 
defence;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  sat  unmoved  at  his  desk  while  the 
fray  went  on,  "looking,"  says  a  gentleman  who  remembeis 
having  seen  him  there.  "  half  careless  and  half  contemptuous. 
Sometimes  in  the  thick  of  the  melee,  while  Mr.  Aylwin  acted 
like  a  merry-andrew,  and  Colonel  Prince  set  his  Bohemian  lance 
against  members  indiscriminately,  Macdonald  was  busy  in  and 
out  of  the  parliamentary  library.  I  scarce  ever  remember  see- 
ing him  then  about  the  house  that  he  was  not  searching  up 
some  case  either  then  impending  or  to  eome  up  at  a  later  date. 
He  was  for  a  great  part  of  his  time,  too,  buried  in  a  study  of 
political  and  constitutional  history."  With  Mr.  Macdonald  we 
have  already  seen  the  faculty  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  con- 
tending factions  was  born,  as  well  as  assiduously  cultivated; 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  had  no  little  contempt  for  a  ministry 
which  every  day  paraded  the  mutual  jealousies  and  antagon- 
isms of  its  members  before  their  orponents  and  the  public. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  very  reason  wny  he  abstained,  with  not 
a  little  silent  scorn,  from  engaging  in  the  debates ;  this  is  why 
he  chose  rather  to  store  his  mind  with  knowledge  that  would 
endure,  while  others  wrangled  or  played  the  merry-andrew. 

Some,  who  see  a  similarity  in  life  and  character  from  the  re- 
semblance of  two  locks  of  hair,  have  employed  themselves  in 

drawing  parallels  in  these  later  years  between  the  subject  of 
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this  biography  and  a  young  politician  who  had  now  begun  to  at- 
tract attention  in  another  parliament,  that  one  reading  the  j)Our- 
trayals  could  think  of  nothing  but  Martin  and  "  the  otiier 
Martin "  in  "  The  Two  Dianas. '  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  published  books  and  got  into  j)arlia- 
inent,  but  had  shone  with  an  uncertain  light  which  so  much 
resembled  a  will-o'-the-wisp  thai  no  man  would  have  cared  to 
follow  it.  With  an  overmastering  love  cf  Oriental  display,  to 
him  a  suit  of  clothes  was  of  more  moment  than  a  set  of  princi- 
ples, while  the  particular  cut  of  a  myrtle-green  vest  transcended 
in  importance  the  shape  given  to  a  bill  of  reform.  "  Clothes," 
he  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of  Endymion,  when  his  race  was 
nearly  run,  "  do  not  make  the  man,  but  they  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it."  But  there  was  in  the  jeginning,  and  indeed  to 
the  end,  little  resemblance  between  the  two,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  our  story. 

The  young  member  who  has  the  affliction  of  being 
"smart"  is  generally  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  boy  com- 
ing home  from  high  school,  to  whom  all  knowledge  is  a 
novelty;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  was  as  reserved  as  the  staidest 
veteran  in  that  whole  house.  He  assumed  no  airs  when  he 
arose  to  speak,  and  never  attempted  dramatic  or  sentimental 
flights,  as  did  the  man  to  whom  he  has  been  likened,  in  the 
outset  of  his  career.  He  never  spoke  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  tsilking,  but  only  when  that  which  he  had  to  say  threw 
more  light  upon  the  discussion,  added  force  to  an  attack,  or 
strength  to  the  defence.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that 
the  beginning  of  his  long  executive  career  was  his  appointment 
on  the  12th  of  December,  184!4,  to  the  standing  orders  com- 
mittee. On  the  2l8t  of  December  there  was  much  turmoil  in 
the  assembly.  During  the  elections  held  at  Montreal,  owing 
to  the  corrupting  facilities  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, Hon.  Geo.  MofFatt  and  Mr.  C.  S.  De  Bleury  had  been 
returned  to  the  legislature.  One  Peter  Dunn,  and  others,  ac- 
cordingly drew  up  a  petition  setting  forth  the  irregularities 
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of  the  eljction,  and  Mr.  Ay  1  win,  a  reformer,  and  a  gentleman 
possessing  a  most  flippant  and  annoying  tongue,  moved  that 
the  election  o''  the  two  members  be  declared  void.  The  soli- 
citor-general, Mr.  Sherwood,  held  that  the  petition  was  insuf- 
ficient, inasmuch  as  it  was  not  competent  to  any  person,  not  an 
elector  at  the  time  of  the  election,  to  petition  against  a  mem- 
ber's return,  and  that  the  law  in  Lower  Canada  required  that 
ten  of  the  persons  signing  such  a  petition  should  take  an  oath 
declaring  their  right  to  vote  under  the  Act.  But  this  petition 
omitted  to  show  these  vital  points,  for  which  "eason  it  was  not 
a  valid  subject  for  legislative  action.  Mr.  Aylwin,  in  a  deluge 
of  words,  said  the  government  was  unnecessarily  tied  to  techni- 
calities. Mr.  Baldwin,  the  leader  of  the  reformers,  said  the 
mere  technical  question  with  respect  to  qualification  was  en- 
titled to  no  weight.  'J'he  question  now  wjis  not  whether  the 
acts  alleged  in  Dunn's  petition  were  true  or  false,  but  whether 
the  legal  formalites  had  been  observed  which  Lower  Canada 
required.  "  Will  any  one  tell  me,"  quoth  Mr.  Baldwin,  "  that 
if  I  had  only  obtained  my  elective  franchise  yesterday,  I  am 
not  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  town  or  country 
where  I  reside  is  represented  ? "  Then  Mr.  Baldwin  folded  his 
coat  and  sat  down.  Up  to  this  time  the  young  Kingston  mem- 
ber had  uttered  no  word  in  the  house  save  yea  or  nay.  Many 
members  had  heard  of  the  clever  Kingston  lawyer  who  defend- 
ed Shoultz,  and  overwhelmed  Manahan,  but  he  had  sat  there 
so  unobtrusively  at  his  desk  that  many  thougiit,  really,  but 
little  about  him,  regarding  him  as  a  quiet,  lawyer-like  politi- 
cian, who  seemed  very  industrious — for  he  was  always  reading 
or  searching  books — and  that  was  all.  Now  he  arose,  cool  and 
collected,  to  put  an  old  member  right ;  not,  indeed,  some  indif- 
f'irent  member,  but  the  renowned  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  whom 
few,  save  the  "  know-nothing,  fear  nothing,"  members  of  the 
government  would  care  to  have  measured  swords.  He  glanced 
first  at  the  speaker,  then  at  the  leader  of  the  oppositioa  In 
'*  i-eply  to  that  gentleman's  observations  he  would  say  that  the 
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hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  law  diu 
not  require  parties  petitioning  to  be  resident  at  the  place  whov 
the  elections  took  place,  and  that  if  they  afterwards  became 
residents  it  would  be  suflicient.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Quebec  did  not  ado)>t  that  line  of  aigiiment  be<'ause  he 
saw  that  itwas  an  unsound  one.  Thewhole  of  the  argument  upon 
the  subject  used  by  Sir  William  Follett,  which  had  been  referred 
to,  was  sustained,  and  it  was  a  principle  not  only  of  law,  but  of 
common  sense,  that  paities  not  residing  at  the  place  of  election 
cannot  be  aggrieved  by  the  return.  It  could  not  be  contended 
that  they  had  sustained  a  wrong,  and  it  would  be  out  of  their 
power  to  make  the  affidavit,  required  b}'  the  statute.  The  first 
ground  of  objection  was  not  answered  in  any  way,  because  the 
law  of  Lower  Capo'-^u  on  this  point  was  the  same  as  the  law  of 
England,  and  the  argurcents  used  must  apply  with  equal  force 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  The  second  ground  of  objection 
was  equally  unanswerable  It  wps  true  that  the  magistrate 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  state  that  the  oath  which  had  been 
taken  was  according  to  law,  but  the  house  was  the  only  com- 
petent judge  as  to  whether  the  oath  had  been  so  administered. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  upon  these  grounds  that  the  peti- 
tion could  not  be  supi)orted  ;  and  to  settle  the  precedent  he 
would  move  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  bo 
deferred  until  the  11th  day  of  January  next." 

A  writer  who  draws  an  amusing  picture  of  the  phoenix-like 
member  for  Megantic,  Mr.  Daly,  and  a  not  flattering  poi'trait 
of  Mr.  Sherwood,  was  present  in  the  house  when  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  made  his  first  speech.  He  tells  us  that  "  when  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  stood  up  to  reply  to  the  contentions  of  the  opposition, 
he  addressed  the  house  with  as  much  ease  as  if  speaking 
there  were  nothing  new  to  him.  He  had  an  air  of  confidence, 
and  was  as  truly  master  of  his  subject  as  if  he  had  been 
prime  minister.  Every  eye  was  upon  the  young  member  as 
he  spoke,  and  as  I  saw  the  respectful  attention  that  was  paid 
to  him,  I  felt  proud  of  Kingston."   Tliis  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
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manner  of  Mr.  Macdonald  on  first  addressing  the  liouse,  but 
the  speech  itself  tolls  us  a  much  fuller  story.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  beginner  in  fence  courts  conflict  with  a  master  of 
the  sword.  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  politician,  standing 
up  for  the  first  time  in  parliament,  courts  issue  with  a  veteran, 
the  leader  of  a  great  i)arty,  and  a  debater  against  whom  none 
save  the  reckless  would  have  cared  to  match  himself.  But 
this  weight  in  his  opponent  was  the  veiy  incentive  that  hur- 
ried Macdonald  to  the  conflict.  He  had  sat  since  the  opening 
of  the  house  silent,  often  with  scorn  upon  his  lips,  while 
a  series  of  little  tempests  raged  about  him,  till  now,  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  worst  the  greatest  opponent  on  the  other  side, 
to^end  a  wrangle,  and  establish  a  precedent.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  austere  reformer  glanced  darklv  from 
under  his  brows  at  this  young  man  whom  he  had  not  seen  till 
yesterday,  who  now  stood  up  coolly  rebuking  him  and  expos- 
ing his  errors,  as  if  the  ox-minister  were  the  novice,  and  the 
novice  the  veteraa  But  the  speaker  spoke  on  indifferently. 
For  days  he  had  heard  the  house  wrangle  about  these  Mon- 
treal seats,  and  now  he  felt  the  time  had  come  when  the 
brawling  ought  to  cease.  He  had  looked  for  some  member  of 
the  government  to  end  the  turmoil,  but  had  looked  in  vain. 
The  spirit  of  confusion  had  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  the 
government  was  completely  at  its  mercy.  What  old  heads  had 
failed  to  do,  at  last  he  did.  He  made  a  motion  that  at  once 
brought  the  barren  strife  to  an  end,  and  established  a  prece- 
dent. His  motion  ended  the  disorder,  and  the  house  set  free, 
proceeded  with  its  work.  It  is  doubted  by  no  one  now  that 
both  Messrs.  De  Bleury  and  Moffiitt  won  their  seats  through 
fraud  and  perjured  instruments,  but  it  was  not  Mr.  Macdonald's 
aim  or  concern  to  shield  then,,  in  their  ill-got  places.  To  reach 
them  was  made  impossible  by  a  fatal  informality  in  Dunn's 
petitions.  His  speech  was  a  triumph  for  higher  reasons — a 
different  speech  from  the  first  flight  taken  by  the  gaudy  young 
statesman  in  the  British  commons. 
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From  this  time  on  to  the  first  of  B\'briiary,  we  meet  not  his 
n«me  again  in  the  mass  of  verbiage  that  flowed  from  the 
House.  His  silence  during  this  period  and  the  following  ses- 
sion has  been  much  commented  on,  but  we  have  already  seen 
that  during  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  while  the  wrangling 
went  on,  he  sat  with  bent  head  at  his  desk,  poring  over  a  book, 
or  was  found  searching,  or  making  memoranda  in  the  library. 
But  we  suspect  he  was  as  deeply  engaged  in  another  direction ; 
that  then  began  the  system  of  personal  influence  upon  political 
associates  which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  success  as  a  party  leader.  With  most  men  noise  is 
one  of  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  advancement,  but  with 
him  it  was  different  then  as  it  has  been  since.  He  did  not 
gain  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  conservative  party 
by  sounding  his  trumpet ;  and  later  on,  when  he  entered  the 
cabinet,  he  went  in,  so  to  speak,  in  his  stocking-feet.  Neither 
did  he  accomplish  this  in  the  fashion  of  a  MacliiaNcUi,  but 
was  sought  after  upcii  merits  he  had  manifested  without  in- 
trigue or  di.splay,  and  through  a  system  of  what  we  must  re- 
^'ard  as  something  higher  than  mere  tact,  as  indeed  an  art 
born  in  him  with  his  birth,  and  a  phase  of  only  the  rarest 
genius. 

On  the  first  of  February,  Mr.  Roblin  introduced  a  Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  distribution  of  intestate  property  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  set  forth  that  the  law  of  primogeniture 
was  an  evil  tree  to  set  growing  in  our  country  ;  and  drew  a 
touching  picture  of  an  expiring  father  dying  intestate,  whose 
baby  son  wondered  at  all  the  faces  gathered  about  his  papa's 
bed.  Would  the  house  believe,  Mr.  Roblin  asked,  that  the 
father  was  less  anxious  for  the  vvelffire  of  this  infant  son 
thrown  upon  the  cold  world,  than  for  the  oldest  son  who  might 
have  reached  the  years  of  manhood  ?  He  therefore  believed 
that  what  Canada  wanted  was  gavelkind.  Such  was  the  law 
in  Kent,  and  under  it  the  children  of  the  intestate  inher- 
ited in  equal  proj)ortions.     Mr.  Baldwin  believed  that  the  Bill 
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was  very  dcfecti\e,  but  as  the  peoi>lo  of  Upper  Cana<lii  desireJ 
it,  he  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  the  provokingly 
cool  young  lawyer  from  Kingston  rose  again  ;  once  more  looked 
at  the  Speaker,  and  from  the  Speaker  to  the  leader  of  the 
opposition ;  then  told  "  Mr.  Speaker  "  that  he  "  heard  with  sur- 
prise and  regret  the  hon.  member  for  the  fourth  riding  of 
York,  after  declaring  that  the  system  now  attempted  to  bo  in- 
troduced was  open  to  great  objections,  state  his  intention  to 
su[>port  it.  He  had,  indeed,  always  persuaded  himself  that  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motto  was  '  Fiat  justUla  mat  creliim.'  He 
would  vote  for  a  measure  which  he  knew  to  be  defective  and 
declared  to  be  a  bad  one,  simply  because  he  had  taken  it 
Mito   his  head  that  the  people   of  Upper  Canada  recjuired  it. 

.  .  .  .  How  did  he  know  they  did  require  it  ?  There 
were  buf,  two  legal  and  parliamentary  ways  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  people,  petitions  and  public 
meetings,  and  there  had  been  neither  of  these  in  its  favour.  .  .  . 
It  was  folly  to  raise  a  monarchical  structuie  upon  a  republican 

foundation The  measure  oujjht  not  to  be  intro- 

duced  here  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  ....  It  violated  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  was  calculated  to  make  the  poor  poorer ;  to 
make  that  which  was  a  comfortable  ftirm-house  in  one  genera- 
tion a  cottage  in  the  second,  and  a  hovel  in  the  third.  They 
had  heard  that  primogeniture  was  a  son  of  toryism,  but  surely 
they  would  accept  the  dicta  of  Blackwood's  Maffazine,  a  jour- 
nal not  much  tied  to  toryism,  against  the  cutting  and  carving 
up.  ...  It  was  the  younger  sons  of  England  that  had 
made  her  great  in  peace  or  war.  What  would  have  been  the 
younger  Pitt  and  Fox  if  instead  of  being  sent  forth  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  the  estates  of  their  fathers  had  been  divided  ? 
They  would  have  been  mere  country  squires.  Itwa.^  fortunate 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  for  his  country  that  he  waa 
left  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  that  sword  all  he  had." 
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We  ilo  not  (juoto  tlioso  extracts  in  aJmiration  of  nil  their 
doctrines,  but  to  show  how  deftly  the  young  politician  could 
turn  away  the  point  of  an  opponent's  argument, and  that  oppo- 
nent in  the  right ;  and  how  he  had  yet  to  escape  from  his  strong 
tory  shell.  How  ashamed  of  him  his  party  would  now  bo  to 
hear  him  from  his  place  in  the  Dominion  parliament  dtjfend 
what  Gibbon  calls  the  "  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture." 
How  ashamed  of  him  his  ])arty  and  the  country  now  would  bo 
to  hear  him  oppose  a  measure  here  "  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  adopted  in  the  United  States."  But  these  opinions,  held 
for  some  years  later,  were  as  the  vapours  that  hang  about  tho 
face  of  the  morning, but  which  are  purged  away  as  the  strength 
of  the  day  advances. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  public  life  has  been  described 
as  "  a  series  of  contradictions,"  but  in  what  statesman  do  we 
find  "  tho  morning  song  and  evening  song  always  correspond  1" 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  veiy  fountain  of  liberal  virtues  and  great- 
ness, for  years  after  his  first  api)earance  in  public  life,  bore 
the  nickname  of  "  Pony  Peel,"  Jind  was  regarded  as  an  "  Ox- 
ford bigot,"  before  tne  better  light  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
Because  his  father  owned  slave  plantations  in  Demerara,  he 
took  ground  upon  negro  emancipation  that  will  not  give 
a  halo  to  his  picture  ;  he  opposed  Jewish  emancii)ation,  the 
refoi-m  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and 
several  other  just  and  liberal  measures.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career,  in  short,  not  only  as  an  obstructive  tory,  but  as  a 
narrow  bigot.  Yet  we  see  not  even  the  bitterest  tory  organ 
in  England  describe  his  career  as  "  a  series  of  contradictions," 
though  it  has  been  far  more  contradictory  than  John  A.  Mac- 
ilonald's.  Mr.  Disraeli,  during  all  the  time  he  was  prominently 
before  the  public,  was  regarded  at  worst,  as  a  sort  of  fantastic 
^ry,  yet  strange  and  contradictory  was  his  beginning.  Ho 
began  as  a  visionary  radical,  and  formed  one  of  the  joints  in 
O'Connell's  tail ;  in  his  earlier  books  he  evoked  a  clapping  of 
hands  from  reformers  by  his  advocacy  of  free  trade ;  but  won 
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party  leadcrsliip  by  boconiin^'  the  cliiiiupion  of  protection.  Id 
"  Lotlialr  "  ho  sneerctl  at  tho  aristocracy,  and  then  knelt  before 
its  shrine.  Ho  denounced  it  as  a  "  Venetian  oligarchy,"  nnil 
then  descrihed  it  as  coniprisinj^  "the  dignified  pillars  npon 
which  order  iind  liberty  rest."  Yet  in  after  years  when  the  man- 
tle of  rule  descended  upon  him,  even  his  opponents  forgot  these 
things,  for  they  had  been  done  and  said  when  there  was  nei- 
ther responsibility  nor  experience. 

A  man  is  not  born  wise,  but  tho  way  to  wisdom  lies  open  to 
every  man,  and  he  is  furnished  with  a  light  to  guide  him  by 
that  way,  and  that  light  the  understanding.  If  he  falter  by 
the  way  or  turn  into  the  crooked  bye-paths,  then  does  he  be- 
come accountable  to  his  fellow  men  and  receive  the  judgment 
of  history.  A  man  who  first  sets  foot  in  the  bewildering  paths 
of  public  lift}  is  like  unto  one  who  has  just  begun  to  learn  a 
trade.  Experience  is  his  school,  and  there  must  be  many  a  de- 
fective blow  dealt,  many  a  wrong  step  made  before  the  appren- 
tice comes  out  a  master  of  his  craft.  We  have  no  training 
schdols  unfortunately  where  we  can  send  candidates  for  public 
life,  but  are  obliged  to  accept  the  unfit  and  unready,  and  leave 
them  to  learn  their  trade  while  they  are  doing  our  journeymen 
work !  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  "  botches "  seen  in  our 
egislativc  halls  are  so  many  and  the  handicraft  often  so  veiy 
bad.  Neither,  unfortunately,  is  it  always  the  ablest  and  most 
suitable  students  in  tiie  political  trade  that  we  send  at  the  poli- 
tical journey-work  ;  but  often  men  of  a  low  intellectual  stamp, 
who  never  read  a  suitable  book  in  their  lives,  who  know  noth- 
ing and  really  care  less  about  great  political  questions,  and 
whose  passport  to  pviblic  favour  is  joviality  in  the  bar-ro(nii 
or  at  the  billiard  table,  and  the  ability  to  talk  blatant  vulgarity 
on  the  "  stump  "  at  election  times.  Few  of  the  really  worthy 
men,  those  who  watch  the  trend  of  everfts,  who  read  and  think, 
can  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  field  so  degraded,  but  retire 
away  to  their  libraries;  though  probably,  if  one  of  these 
men  did  come,  he  would  find  himself  distanced  far  in  the  race 
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by  some  demagogue  who  excelled  hiin  in  drinking  l»oer,  drit- 
iiig  fast  lioises,  and  "treating"  friends  in  the  saloons.  We 
have  a  legion  of  reformers  in  this  country,  hut  will  some  of 
them  not  come  forwaid  and  begin  to  reform  liero  ?  As  well 
may  they  wrangle  witli  the  winds  as  many  of  the  questions 
against  which  they  have  set  their  lanees.  If  the  people,  after 
hearing  both  sides  of  a  plain  (juestion,  put  with  clearness  and 
force,  decide  to  have  N.  P.  or  N.  C,  let  them  have  it.  It 
is  they  alone  who  are  concerned.  But  the  (piestion  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  the  candidate  for  legisla- 
tive place  touches  the  root  of  the  whole  political  system. 
If  you  elect  to  represent  you  a  man  with  a  low  moral  char- 
acter, depend  upon  his  turning  corruptionist  if  he  get  the 
"liatice;  and  it  is  but  too  often  the  case,  in  all  parts  of 
ur  Dominion,  that  a  man  who  has  no  moral  or  social  stand- 
ing, and  who  has  failed  at  everything  else — in  conunerce, 
in  law,  in  medicine,  and  not  unfrccpiently  in  divinity — turns 
politician,  sells  himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  ever  after- 
wards makes  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  get  all  of  the  public 
funds  he  can,  welcoming  the  means,  whatever  their  chaiacter, 
to  that  end. 

Well,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  were  not  exceptions  in  being 
"oti"  with  the  old  love."  Peel,  who  began  his  career  as  a  tory 
of  the  torics,  was  not  struck  with  the  light  till  two  years  after 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  entered  public  life,  and  then  suddenly  an- 
nounced to  the  house  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
whole  subject  of  protection,  on  the  policy  that  he  had  advo- 
cated all  his  life,  and  was  now  converted  to  a  belief  in  free 
trade.  Yet  history  relates  the  change  without  discredit  to  his 
memory,  although  it  came  when  he  was  in  his  tifty-eighth 
year,  the  very  meridian  of  his  powers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a 
noble  lord,  whose  toryism  had  been  pronounced,  and  whc 
fought  side  by  side  with  Disraeli  in  many  a  pitched  battle 
against  Gladstone,  entered  the  great  liberal's  cabinet  as  colo- 

iiial  secretary.     And  really  the  torics  whom  he  deserted  had 
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less  to  sny  about  the  tlcfeclion  of  the  distiiifjuishod  poor  than 
some  of  our  critics  about  tlio  uttorancoa  of  a  student  politi- 
cian delivered  during  a  reign  of  political  chaos,  and  in  the  twi- 
light of  opinion.  W  are  not  apologizing  for  inconsistency 
here,  but  justifying  a  wholesome  and  honest  change  of  opinion. 
It  would  be  an  evil  principle  that  required  a  legislator  to 
Oj)pose  the  adoption  of  the  locomotive  because,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  .steam  engine,  he  had  favoured  the  stage 
coach.  No;  tcmpora  matnniar,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illia. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  session,  Mr.  Macdonald  sat  uncon- 
cernedly at  his  desk,  save  wlicn  he  arose  to  make  a  motion  or 
introduce  a  measure.  He  had  not  grown  less  contemjituous 
for  his  opponents  oi*  warmer  towards  his  friends ;  but  sat  there 
waiting,  with  cool  philosophy,  for  that  tide  to  come,  which, 
"  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  co  fortune."  Once  indeed,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  was  aroused  from  his  indifference  by  a 
wrangle  which  seemed  to  be  interminable.  Mr.  Aylwin  had 
persisted  in  interrupting  Mr.  Moffatt  till  he  was  named  from 
the  chair.  But  beyond  the  naming,  no  one  on  either  side 
seemed  to  know  how  to  proceed.  Sir  Allan  was  nonplussed, 
ministers  looked  on  bewildered,  leading  reform  members  arose 
only  to  add  to  the  confusion,  while  the  merry-andrew  who  had 
raised  the  squall,  bantlied  words  defiantly  with  the  house  and 
the  chair,  seeming  to  say  in  efl'ect,  "I  have  been  named  ;  here! 
am;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?"  While  the  house 
sat  puzzled  and  confounded,  there  was  a  movement  at  a  quiet 
desk,  and  the  cool  member  for  Kingston  arose.  He  looked 
around  the  confused  house,  and  from  the  house  to  the  chair. 
"  The  member  for  Quebec  has  been  named,"  lie  said ;  "he 
might  now  explain  the  cause  of  his  being  called  to  order  after 
which  he  must  withdraw."  And  he  took  his  seat.  The  words 
threw  light  upon  the  house  but  a  formality  was  yet  needed. 
Aylwin  still  kept  the  floor,  hurled  abuse  indiscriminately,  and 
defied  the  chair.     Members  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
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many  eyes  were  turned  to  the  desk  of  the  iivMnber  for  King-- 
ston.  Again  he  arose.  "  As  the  inembor  for  Quebec  chooses 
to  continue  in  the  same  strain,  I  move  that  he  withdraw." 
This  punctured  the  bubble,  and  Mr.  Aylwin  apologized.  The 
inci<lent  goes  to  show  the  cool  prompitude  of  the  young  politi- 
cian, when  others  who  must  have  understood  the  formalities,  in 
the  confusion,  had  forgotten  them. 

It  was  hoped  by  Sir  Charles  that  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Draper  in  the  lower  ehamV»er  wouhl  .secure  the  harmony  of 
the  niembcr.s,  but  the  tendency  was  to  disruption  instead  of 
cohesion.  With  a  loud  flourish  Mr.  Draper  had  .stated  in  the 
bigiiming  of  the  session  that  the  government  would  stand  or 
fall  with  the  Univei*sity  Bill ;  with  cynicid  faces  the  opposi- 
tion saw  him  bring  the  measure  down ;  saw  his  supporters 
shrink  away  ;  saw  him  eat  the  leek,  withdraw  the  Bill  upon 
the  second  reading,  do  everything,  in  .short,  but  keep  his  word 
and  resign.  They  remembered,  too,  that  only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  told  the  people  of  London  that  he  would  not 
retain  office  under  circumstances  that  would  oblige  a  British 
minister  to  yield  up  the  seals. 

At  this  date,  it  appears,  the  conscience  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe began  to  sting  him,  in  proportior.  as  his  govcriunent 
lost  ground  he  exerted  himself  by  art  anti  wile  to  i)rop  it  up, 
till,  eventually,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  l>e  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  lowered  his  honour,  and  appeared  to  himself 
somewhat  of  a  trickster.  But,  though  he  had  degraded  his 
higli  office,  the  home  government  considered  he  had  done 
his  duty  well,  and  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  been  ennobled. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  when  an  address  was  moved  in 
the  legislature,  felicitating  him  on  his  honours,  many  a 
lueiiiber  said  that  he  could  not  congratulate  either  Baron 
Metcalfe  or  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  mstead  of  being 
honoured  with  gauds  and  title  he  ought  to  have  been  re- 
called and  tried  for  hisrh  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    If  the 
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denunciation  was  extravagant,  it  was  certainly  not  without 
its  excuse. 

Shortly  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  a  destructive 
fire  broke  out  in  Quebec,  consuming  1,050  dwellings,  two 
ehurches,  a  ship-yard  and  several  lumber  yards.  Nearly 
2,000  persons  were  turned  penniless  and  ad'ift  upon  public 
charity.  Assistance  rapidly  poured  in  from  every  quarter,  and 
the  governor-general,  who  took  active  measures  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  generously  headed  the  list  with  $2,000, 

The  end  of  poor  Metcalfe's  mortal  career  was  drawing  close 
to  him  now.  His  old  malady,  cancer  in  the  face,  had  broken  out 
afresh,  and  was  dragging  him  down  remorselessly  to  the  grave. 
They    sent  out  a  physician  from   the  colonial  office  with  a 
sovereign  wash*  for  the  disease,  but  the  patient  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill.  During  the  early  winter  he  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  his  seat  at  Uasingstuke  and  died  there.    It  is  said  that 
in  private  life  he  was  kind  and  courteous,  and  good  to  the  poor ; 
and  that  many  a  tear  was  shed  to  his  memory.     His  epitaph 
was  written  by  Macaulay,  who  makes  the  marble  tell  posterity 
that, "  In  Canada,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  he  reconciled  contending  factions  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mother  country,"  and  that  "  costly  monuments  in  Asiatic  and 
American  cities  attest  the  gratitude  of  the  natirns  he  ruled." 
This,  however,  only  lessens  our  faith  in  epitaphs.     It  proves, 
too,  that  Byron  was  not  all  astray  when  he  told  us  in  the 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  not  to 


*'  Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph, 
Or  any  other  thing  that's  false."  v 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  this  year  that  the  gallant  com- 
mander Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  away  with  high  hopes  from 
England  to  meet  his  death  among  the  thunders  of  ice  in  the 
dismal  North.     Thereafter  it  was  that  many  a  whaling  crew 
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at  night  in  Northern  bays  sang  while  the  tempest  howled  and 
iceberg  3  rumbled  the  touching  song, 

In  Bantling  Bay  while  tho  whale  blowa, 
The  fate  of  Franklin  no  one  knows  ;    *    *    ♦ 

and  told,  how,  often  in  the  wierd  light  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  the  brave  coramanior  and  two  of  his  company,  clad  in 
white,  were  seen  gliding  swiftly  by  bound  for  the  frozen  pole. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   LIGHTS   OF  '44. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DRAPER,  whose  commanding  pres- 
ence  and  sweet  silvery  voice  would  attract  anybody 
who  visited  the  gallery  of  the  legislature,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1801.  His  father  was  rector  of  a  High  Epis- 
.  copal  Church  there,  but  the  son  yearning  for  adventure  left 
the  parsonage  when  a  mere  lad  and  entered  as  a  cadet  on  board 
an  East  Indiaman.  Here  he  had  plenty  of  the  adventure  that 
falls  to  the  middy's  share,  but  tiring  of  the  "floating  palace," 
as  Marryat  describes  the  East  Indiamen  of  those  days,  and 
even  the  allurement  of  a  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungle  after  the  voy- 
age, the  young  rover,  in  his  twentieth  year,  reached  Canada, 
and  settled  down  to  tho  lass  romantic  «'mployment  of  teaching 
school  in  Port  Hope.  But  this  new  occupation  was  only  a 
stepping-stone  and  did  not  detain  him  long.  He  studied  law 
and  was  called  to  the  bar,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Toronto 
or  what  was  then  known  as  Little  York.  In  1836  Toronto 
elected  him  to  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  he 
took  a  seat  in  the  executive  without  a  portfolio.  During 
the  battle  of  smoke  at  Gallows'  Hill  he  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  governor ;  became  solicitor-general  in  1837 
ai  d  attorney-general  in  1840,  succeeding,  to  the  latter  office 
Hon.  Christopher  A.  Hagerman.  Mr.  Draper  was  a  tory.  He 
staunchly  upheld  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  did  not 
consider  that  any  churoli,  save  his  own,  had  the  right  to  an  offi- 
cial existence.  Dear  to  him,  above  every  feature  of  government, 
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was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
constitutional  safeguard,  never  indeed  regarding  it  as  a  tyranni- 
cal engine,  even  when  it  kept  the  majority  under  its  heel 
and  deniitted  the  governing  power  to  the  minority.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  he  had  upon  political  liberty,  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  loved  his  country  well.  The  fact  is,  he  regarded 
"popular  rights  "  as  a  doctrine  so  full  of  evil,  that,  it  would, 
if  gi'anted,  undermine  our  stately  systems  and  plunge  the  whole 
governmental  fabric  into  ruin.  As  all  good  and  thoughtful  men 
to  day  regard  the  doctrines  of  communism,  so  did  he  regard 
the  principles  of  the  reformers.  During  many  a  year  he  was 
a  brake  upon  the  great-roLing  wdieel  of  progress,  but  in  his 
obstructioii  saw  only  the  duty  of  the  patriot.  He  possessed  a 
graceful  form  and  a  commanding  presence ;  and  whea  he  ad- 
dressed a  jury,  In  his  earlier  years,  cr  his  fellow  legislators  in 
later  life,  so  rich  and  courtly  was  his  eloquence,  so  sweet  and 
insinuating  were  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  he  won  for  him- 
self the  name  of  "  Sweet  William."  He  had  a  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  tact  when 
beset  by  difficulties  to  mollity  opponents,  and  "  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason  " ;  j  et  he  never  had  a  large  personal 
following,  and  could  not  hold  together  the  incongruous  ele- 
ments of  the  cabinets  he  led.  It  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he 
endures  in  our  memory  now,  but  as  the  justice  of  the  dignified 
presence  and  silvery  voice  that  for  thiiiy  years  adorned  the 
bench  with  his  high  character  and  great  judicial  insight.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1877,  being  then  in  his  77th 
year,  regretted  for  his  loftv  character  and  great  abilities. 

Robert  Baldwin,  the  great  Reformer,  and  son  of  Dr.  William 
Warren  Baldwin,  of  Summer  Hill,  Cork,  Ireland,  was  born  at 
Toronto  in  1804.  In  1789  his  father  and  grandfather  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Clarke,  Ontario, 
but  removed  afterwards  to  Toronto,  where  young  Dr.  Baldwin 
betook  himself  to  the  dual  profession  of  law  and  medicine,  prac- 
tising both  for  a  time,  and  the  law  exclusively  in  later  years, 
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with  marked  success.  About  six  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1844',  he  was  called  to  the  legislative  council 
of  Canada.  In  1825  Robert,  who  was  now  twenty-one  years, 
entered  upon  the  piactice  of  law  with  his  father,  and  the  firm 
was  thereafter  known  as  "Baldwin  &  Son."  In  1829  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  representation  of  York,  by  the  resignation 
of  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  and  Robert  Baldwin  was  called 
out  b}'  the  liberals  to  oppose  the  candidate  of  the  Family 
Compact,  Mr.  Small.  Young  Baldwin,  like  his  father,  was  op- 
posed to  the  outrageous  system  of  government  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  being  of  a  singularly  lofty  and  honourable  char- 
acter, ,ind  of  marked  ability,  his  entry  into  the  field  of  politics 
created  much  attention.  It  was  a  time  surely  to  fire  any  man 
A^ho  had  in  him  the  love  of  fair  play,  and  could  rise  above 
personal  or  class  interests.  Of  the  twelve  years  from  1824<  to 
1836,  the  government  was  in  a  minority  in  the  popular  branch 
for  eight  years,  a  fact  wliich  some  of  the  tories  declared  at 
the  time  to  be  "  annoying,  but  not  of  much  consequence."  Mr 
Baldwin  was  elected  despite  the  array  of  government  strength 
he  found  in  the  field  ;  and  on  his  entry  into  the  house  at  once 
began  to  assail  the  odiousness  of  the  existing  system.  In  18oG 
he  went  to  England,  and  while  there  sought  an  interview  with 
the  colonial  secretary,  Lord  Glenelg;  but  that  languid  gentleman, 
who  reminds  one  of  Frederick  Fairlie  in  the  "  Woman  in  White," 
refused  to  see  him,  though  he  was  good  enough  to  intimate 
that  he  would  attend  to  communications  in  w.iting  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Baldwin's  efforts  availed  little  then,  but  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  strove  were  soon  to  triumph.  The  report 
of  Lord  Durham  not  long  afterwards,  which  set  the  tory  world 
aghast,  was  a  powerful  auxiliary.  In  1840  Mr.  Baldwin  be- 
came solicitor-general  under  Mr.  Draper,  with  the  approval  of 
the  reform  party,  and  the  year  following  the  union  was  ap- 
pointed attorney -general  for  Canada  West.  This  position  he 
retained  till  the  meanness  and  tyranny  of  governor  Metcalfe 
forced  himself  and  his  party  to  resign  office  and  make  way  for 
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a  government  by  the  minoiity.  We  may  as  well  anticipate 
the  remainder  of  his  career.  He  remained  in  opposition  till 
1848,  when  he  again  became  leader  of  the  government,  which 
position  he  retained  till  1851.  At  this  period  he  bade  farewell 
to  public  life,  retiring  full  of  honours,  and  surrounded  by  if- 
fluence,  to  his  seat  at  Spadina,  Toronto.  Here  he  died  on 
December  9th,  1858,  Throngs  of  people  from  every  surround- 
ing part  streamed  in  to  his  funeral,  to  attest  their  love  and 
respect  for  this  good  and  noble-minded  statesman. 

Robert  Baldwin  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
Sullivan,  who  bore  him  several  children.  One  of  these  enter- 
ed the  church,  and  another  went  to  sea,  while  a  daugh- 
ter married  Hon.  John  Ross  Mr.  Baldwin  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  stature,  of  stout  build,  and  slightly  stooped 
at  the  shoulders.  As  a  speaker  he  was  not  captivating,  but  ho 
was  convincing,  for  every  sentence  seemed  to  come  from  a 
deep  well  of  conviction  ;  and  though  he  hesitated  as  he  spoke, 
and  broke  and  marred  his  sentences,  his  aims  were  so  noble 
and  so  good  that  he  always  received  the  profound  attention 
and  respect  of  his  auditors.  In  disposition  he  was  mild  and 
affiible,  but  he  could  not  woo  j^opular  favour  by  the  smaller 
arts  which,  in  many  men,  are  tlifi  passport  to  popularity. 
Yet  he  was  neither  cold  nor  formal,  and  all  who  came  to  know 
hiin  closely  were  captivated  by  the  sweet  sincerity  of  his 
character.  We  have  seen  a  private  letter  that  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Kingston,  who  had  decided  to  enter  political  life,  and 
from  it  we  gather  that  he  was  not  enamoured  of  the  public 
sphere.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  was  I  to  p'.t  public  inter- 
est out  of  the  question,  it  would  be  more  the  part  of  a  private 
friend  to  wish  that  you  might  be  disappointed,  for  politics  are 
certainly  a  most  thankless  and  profitless  occupation.  Do  what 
one  will,  sacrifice  what  one  may,  and  his  conduct  is  misrepre- 
sented and  his  motives  maligned,  and  the  only  consolation  left 
is  the  consciousness  of  having  done  one's  duty."  Well  is  it  with 
the  statesman  who,  opening  his  heart,  can  say  that  he  has  done 
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his  duty.     Well  has  it  been  with  the  high-minded,  ihe  good 
Robert  Baldwin. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  appearance  and  ability 
in  the  house  was  Mr.  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine.  He  was  a 
son  of  Antoine  Menard  Lafontaine,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Lower  Canada  from  1796  to  1804,  and  was 
born  at  Boucherville,  in  October,  1807.  He  began  life  as  a  bar- 
rister, and  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  profession,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  fortune.  When  the  oppressions  of  the  little 
British  clique  became  intolerable,  he  was  found  amcng  the 
daring  young  spirits  at  whose  head  was  Papineau,  who 
met  to  discuss  ways  of  throwing  off  the  hateful  yoke.  Later 
on  he  became  the  rival  of  Papineau,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  la  jeune  France ; "  and  the  priests  shook  their  heads  at 
his  orthodoxy." .  He  was  on  the  search  for  liberty  then  and 
often  hinted  at  thro'ving  off  the  "  ecclesiastical  fetters  "  as  well 
as  the  yoke  of  the  Compact,  In  1837  he  fled  the  country  from 
a  warrant  for  high  treason,  passed  over  to  England,  and  thence, 
in  some  trepidation,  silently  slipped  across  the  Channal  to 
France.  There  was  no  evidence  against  him,  however,  and  an 
ironical  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Girouard  on  the  absurdity 
of  rebellion  was  taken  literally,  and  went  far  towards  removing 
him  even  from  suspicion.  His  little  tour  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect upon  him,  for  he  came  back,  not  only  a  good  loyalist,  but 
a  pious  Christian.  He  went  to  mass  ostentatiously,  frequented 
the  sacraments,  and  muttered  his  Ave  Marias  aloud.  The  priests 
killed  the  fatted  calf  on  his  return,  and  he  became  a  pet  and  a 
light  of  Holy  Church.  In  1842  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  po- 
litical ambition,  by  being  called  to  the  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general  East,  but  the  next  year,  with  his  colleagues,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  snares  of  the  governor-general,  and  resigned.  In 
1848,  when  the  tory  fabric  tumbled  down,  he  again  came  in  as 
attorney  general  East,  which  position  he  retained  till  1851. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1854  was  created  a  baronet  of 
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the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  AdMe, 
only  daughter  of  A  Bcrtholot,  advocate,  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
secondly  to  a  widowed  lady  of  Montreal.     He  left  no  issue. 

Mr.  Lafontaine  was  a  man  of  a  very  commanding  appearance. 
He  had  a  strikingly  handsome  face  and  a  magnificent  forehead 
which  was  said  to  resemble  strongly  that  of  Napo'eon  the 
First.  "  He  was  not,"  says  the  writer  of  Washington  Sketchea, 
"an  ebquont  speaker,  his  utterances  being  thick  and  guttural, 
and  his  English,  though  good  in  structure,  bad  in  pronunciation." 
He  was  a  close  and  very  decided  reasoner,  never  losing  his 
temper  ;  but  having  formed  many  of  his  ideas  arbitrarily  from 
books  he  was  tied  to  theories  and  dogmatical.  He  frequently 
showed  a  passion  for  the  impracticable  in  politics,  and  was  vain 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  British  constitution,  of  which  one  keen 
critic  at  least,  said  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  an  honourable 
opponent,  but  his  resentments  were  as  undying  as  his  attach- 
ments. In  his  judicial  capacity  he  excelled,  and  down  to  his 
death  added  a  lustre  to  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  Bench. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Hon.  Sir  Allan  Napier 
MacNab  was  born  at  Niagara,  in  1798.  While  a  lad  at  school 
the  Americans  attacked  Toronto,  and  he  was  "  one  of  a  number 
of  boys  selected  as  .able  to  c^.rry  a  musket."*  The  lad  then 
entered  the  ship  of  Sir  James  Yeo,  where  he  was  rated  as  a 
midshipman,  and  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sacket's  Harbor 
and  other  points.  Promotion  being  slow  on  ship-board,  he  joined 
the  100th  Regiment  in  which  he  saw  some  service,  and  subse- 
quently entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1825  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  some  months  afterwards  began  to  practice  his 
profession  in  Hamilton.  Up  to  this  perio  I  he  had  been  a  victim 
of  iinpecuniosity,  having  been  "  compelled  m  restrict  his  peram- 
bulations within  the  charmed  circles  of  the  blue  posts  which  In 
these  times  marked  the  boundary  that  must  not  be  passed  by  a 
bailed  debtor."f 

•Morgan  ;  "  Biographies  of  Celebrated  Canadianr." 
+  Dent's  "Last  Forty  Years." 
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In  1829  ho  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Wentwortli,  hav- 
ing created  sympathy  for  himself  among  the  tcrics.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  last  parliament  held  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  hastened  from  Hamilton  to 
Toronto  with  his  men  of  Gore,  and  dispersed  the  deluded  band 
that  Mackenzie  had  gathered  about  him  at  Montgomery's 
tavern.  Later  in  the  year,  ho  ordered  the  cutting  out  of 
the  Caroline,  which  was  surrendered  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Wo  have  already  seen  that  he  was  clKxscn  by  the  tories  as 
speaker  of  the  second  parliament  under  the  Union.  Wo  shall 
meet  his  figure  again,  all  important  with  its  gauds  of  honour, 
and  shall  not  anticipate  his  career.  He  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a  politician.  He  had  a  good  presence  and  could 
make  a  ready  speech,  but  he  lacked  all  the  essentials  of  an  or- 
ator, and  the  tact  that  charms  one's  friends  and  mollifies  his 
enemies.  Though  his  speech  was  jagged  and  often  lumbering, 
he  was  always  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle,  ready  to  level 
a  lance  against  any  opponent,  whether  he  knew  his  mettle  or 
not,  or  to  rush  into  the  most  intricate  question  that  he  knew 
nothing  about.  Sir  Allan  would  have  been  a  better  man  had 
they  not  spoiled  him  with  their  gauds  and  knighthood.  It  is 
not  every  man  who  is  equal  to  the  carrying  of  a  ribbon  or  a 
star,  or  a  C.  M.  G.  to  his  name.  Sir  Allan  was  not.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  title  fell  upon  him,  his  usefulness  departed ; 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Crown, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  coarser  and  unholy  atmosphere  of  com- 
mon life  in  which  he  had  formerly  lived.  Henceforth  his  duty 
was  to  guard  faithfully  the  interests  of  that  Crown  of  which 
he  felt  himself  a  part.  Prosperity  and  honours  are  often  con- 
vincing tests  of  a  man.  They  are  what  fire  is  to  the  metals. 
From  the  ordeal  only  the  gold  issues  unchanged.    And, 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  have  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied; 

That  stood  the  storms  when  waves  were  rough. 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour,  fell  oft", 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 

When  heaven  was  all  tranqiiillitj'. 
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Dominick  Daly,  the  son  of  Dominick  Daly,  by  the  sister  of 
the  first  Lord  Wallscourt,  was  horn  in  Gal  way,  Irelanil,  in  17U8, 
and  married  in  his  twent}^ -eighth  year  the  second  dan^^diter  of 
Colonel  Ralph  Gore,  of  Barrowmount,  County  Kilkenny. .  He 
studied  law,  was,  in  due  time,  called  to  the  bar;   but  not 
caring  for  the  legal  profession,  came  out  as  secretary  with 
cfovemor  Burton  to  Quebec.     Sh"-tly   after  his  arrival  he 
became  provincial  secretary   for  Lower  Canada ;  and  on  the 
accomplishment  of   the  Union  became  provincial    secretary 
for  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  works,  with  a  seat 
in  the  council.     He  retained  the  provincial  secretaryship  till 
1848,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  oflBce  by  the  reformers.     He 
sat  in  gloomy  state  three  years  longer  for  Mcgantic,  and  then 
betook  himself  to  England  where  ho  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment for  a  substantia!   recognition  of  his  twenty-five  years' 
fiiithful  service  in  Canada.     In  answer  to  his  prayer  ho  was 
appointed  successively  to  the  governorship  of  Tobago,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Western  Australia,  and  received  a  knight- 
hood.   If  ever  henchman  desicrved  reward  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  Dominick  Daly  did.     His  idea  of  political  duty  was 
to  show  unswerving  fealty  to  the  Crown,  and  support  every 
government  that  came  to  power.     He  was  a  body  upon  which 
the  political  sun  never  set     When  a  government,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  waxed  strong,  Dominick  became  full  of  party 
sinew  and  vitality ;  but  as  that  party  waned  and  the  end 
drew    near,  the    colour    faded    out    of  him;    he   became    a 
sort  of  political  jelly-fish,  and  calmly  awaited  the  change  of 
parties,  when  he  developed  new  affections,  a  new  frame,  and 
fresh  marrow  and  muscle.     Like  Mejnour  of  the  Rosy  Cross, 
he  saw  rulers  come  and  go,  and  parties  wax  and  wane,  and 
fall  to  pieces,  and  rally  and  grow  great  again ;  but  time  nor 
change  affected  him.     In  the  best  of  nature  he  assisted  the 
successor  of  Burton  and  his   clique  to  thwart  and  oppress 
the  French  majority ;   and  he  aided  Durham  in  laying  the 
broad  foundation  of  an  enduring  lihferty.     He  strove  with 
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Sydenham  to  found  the  basis  of  an  equitable  i)olitical  sys- 
tem ;  and  lie  aided  Metcalfe  in  strangling  iwpular  rights.  He 
was  courteous  and  genial  in  private  life,  had  strong  pwsonal 
friendships,  and  was  a  pious  adherent  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
believed  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the  duty 
of  the  subject  was  to  obey  the  sovereign  or  the  vice-regent, 
unquestioningly,  under  every  circumstance.  He  would  be  an 
odd  ligure  upon  the  scene  now,  and  even  in  his  day  was  a 
curiosity.  He  was  the  amarantus  of  the  cabinet,  its  never- 
fading  flower ;  but  his  enemies  used  harsher  prose,  and  named 
him  the  "  Vicar  of  Bray."  His  preferment  in  after  days  to 
high  place  and  title,  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  wisdom 
and  discrimination  of  Downing  Street. 

Another  noted  man  of  this  Parliament  was  Robert  Baldwin 
Sullivan.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  emigrated  to  Idttle 
York  when  only  a  lad,  and  studied  law  there  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle.  Doctor  Baldwin.  While  a  student  he  was  appointed 
legislative  librarian,  and,  we  are  told,  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunit^'^  among  the  political  records.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  about  1825,  but  not  thinking  himself  qualified  for 
city  practice,  moved  to  the  county  of  Middlesex.  But  his  suc- 
cess in  two  cases,  especially  in  the  libel  suit  of  the  demagogue 
Collins,  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  was  invited  to  remove 
to  Toronto.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  moving  thither  in 
1828.  In  1834  ho  entered  public  life,  opposing  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  for  the  mayoralty  of  the  newly  incorporated  town 
of  Toronto.  Up  to  this  period,  his  liberalism  in  politics  had  not 
been  doubted.  But  it  appears  he  now  became  disgusted  with 
Mackenzie  and  his  most  zealous  supporters,  who,  whatever  their 
political  virtues,  were  noisy  and  coarse,  and  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  demagogues.  From  this  date  an  estrangement  grew 
up  between  him  and  the  reform  party,  and  when  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  council,  he  readily  threw 
himself  in  with  the  Compact.  He  was  a  member  of  Sir  George 
Arthur's  council,  and  lent  his  strength  to  putting  the  rebellion 
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down ;  was  also  in  the  cab' acts  of  Lord  Sytlenhnxn,  Sir  Ciirtrlep 
Bagot,  and  Lord  Metcalfe.  Strangely  enough,  under  the  gall- 
ing rule  of  the  lattei*,  he  returned  to  his  first  love,  retired  from 
office  with  his  colleagues,  and  afterwards  attacked  Metcalfe  in 
a  number  of  slashing  letters  signed  "  Legion."  In  the  Baldwin- 
Lafontaine  cabinet,  under  Lord  Elgin,  he  was  provincial 
secretary  for  a  time,  and  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  Sep- 
tember, 1818.     He  :Med  on  the  Uth  April,  1853. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  public  career  would  not  be  a  good  model  tc 
hold  up  to  the  aspiring  politician.  He  was  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  speaker,  but  he  had  no  convictions,  and  upon  tr.e  very 
subjects,  in  discussing  which,  he  lashed  himself  into  the  whitest 
heats,  he  often  felt  the  least.  In  every  man  is  born  a  moral  in- 
stinct which  reveals  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
points  out  those  princii»les  that  are  the  great  highways  in  the 
nioi'al  field ;  but  not  to  all  men  is  given  that  perception  in  the 
same  degree.  In  some  indeed  the  duty  path  is  plain  as  the 
lines  that  scar  the  brow,  while  to  others  so  ^ague  appears  the 
way  that  they  are  ever  in  doul  it,  and  cross  and  recross  the  faint- 
traced  path  unconsciously.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  one  of  this  latter 
class.  He  had  warm  and  generous  impulses  that  came  from 
his  soul,  but  he  would  tell  you  after  he  had  made  a  speech 
upon  some  great  principle,  that  thrilled,  if  not  convinced,  every 
one  who  heard  it,  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
had  said  himself,  and  that  with  as  good  or  better  reason  he  could 
have  made  a  superior  speech  upon  the  other  side.  Not  un- 
like Voltai'"e,  when  he  said  to  the  young  infided,  "  You  say  I 
have  made  it  as  clear  to  you  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  that  there 
is  no  God  ? — then  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  to  myself !"  In  his 
day  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  meteor  of  the  political  sky. 

With  M.  D.  B.  Viger,  at  one  time  a  noble  patriot,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  at  any  length.  He  was  born  in  Lower 
Canada,  studied  law,  and  at  an  early  age  took  part  in  the 
movement  for  political  freedom.  In  1834  he  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, and  laid  the  grievances  of  the  French  people  before  the 
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jjoveriiint'nt ;  and  in  l.S*J7,  ro-^e  witli  Pai-inean  into  reltcllinii 
He  was  anostud  for  t reason  and  thrown  into  [uison;  l»ut  on 
Ijoiiif,'  released  was  returned  a^'ain  to  i)arlianicnt  by  a  sweep- 
ing majority.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  first  parliament  un- 
der the  Union,  and  took  his  place  prominently  anion;,'  the  rc- 
f'onners.  Mr.  Viger  was  a  mild  and  venerable  man,  who  nu 
doubt  loved  his  country,  but  it  i.s  hard  to  resist  believing'  that 
ho  was  somewhat  jeahnis  (as  old  men  nearly  always  are  ol 
young  rivals)  of  the  3'oung  Fretieh  leader.  He  did  not  for;,'ot 
that  this  leader,  M.  Lafontaine,  had  been  onse  a  lad  in  his 
office,  and  from  his  lij)s  learned  Ins  first  political  lessons. 
Now  the  people  had  fijiindttcm  the  master  ami  rendered  homap' 
only  to  the  student.  When  the  reformers  were  forced  out 
of  the  cal)inet,  Metcalfe,  we  need  not  doubt,  had  his  eye  upon 
the  veneiable  patriot,  and,  master  of  cunning  that  he  was, 
poured  into  the  old  man's  ear  a  long  tale  of  flattery,  telling  him 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  French  people,  and  their  rightful 
leader;  and  that  therefore  it  was  he  wished  him  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  council.  Whatever  the  wily  governor  said  or  did  not 
say,  the  old  man  walked  into  the  trap,  and  covered  his  lustious 
age  with  no  little  ignominy.  He  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and 
was  serene  to  the  parting  moment.  Tho  account  of  his  last 
hours  is  touching  reading,  and  we  linger  by  the  bedside  to  seu 
the  glared  eyes  brighten  for  a  moment,  while  the  dying  man 
utters,  with  his  parting  breath,  "J'alme  mon  Lieu,  et  juiine 
mon  Fays." 

Looking  through  the  house  among  the  opposition,  we  .scl' 
another  figure  deserving  special  notice.  This  was  a  man  of 
low  stature,  with  a  bright  eye  and  an  electric  movement. 
John  Sandfield  Macdonald  was  born  at  St.  Raphael,  in  the 
County  of  Glengany,  Upper  Canada.  His  grandfather,  a 
Scottish  Highlander  and  Roman  Catholic,  had  emigratoil 
thither  from  Scotland  in  ITSG.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
romance  in  the  youthful  days  of  this  politician.  He  left  the 
paternal  roof  at  the  age  of  eleven,  we  are  told,  resolved   to  do 
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for  himself  in  the  world,.     J)iscovere(l  iiumy  iiules  I'roDi   home, 
he  was  taken  back  ayuin^t  his  will,  but  ho  soon  took  an  oppor- 
tunity 1 1  start  oW  the  second  time.     On   this  occasion,  as  he 
was  bargaining  with   an   Imlian   at  Cornwall    to  pa<ldlo  liim 
across  the  river  to  the  tJnited  iStates,  the  Indian  demanding;  a 
'.vd\i  a  dollar,  and  the  lad   liiv\iiig  oidy  a  (quarter,  his  father 
ciiine  up  and  again  eariied  him  home.     He  soon  broke  away  a 
tliinl  time,  and  hired  with  a  store-keei>ei'  for  three  years  at  a 
sliding  scale  of  salary,  £10  for  the  lirst  year,  £12  10s.  for  the 
'second  year,  and  £15  for  the   third  year.     He   removed  after 
two  yeai's  to  a  stoie  in  Cornwall,  but  abandoned  the  position 
ill  a  lew  months,  and  entered  upon  a  study  of  law  with  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart  of  the  same  town.    Tlie  following  occurrence,  it  is  related, 
tuiiied  him  from  mercantile  pursuits  to   the  law  :     One  day, 
while  out  in  the  streets,  he   was  pelted   with   snow-balls   by 
urchins,  who,  at  the  same   time,  contemptuously  called  him 
a  "  counter  hopper."     It  was  not  for' the  snow-balls  he  cared, 
liut  he  was  stung  with  the  thought  that  the  caUinLi-  he  had 
;:dopted   could  be  Hung  re}n-oachfully  in  his  face.*     In  June, 
ISK),  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  having  completed  his  studies  in 
llie  otHce  of  Mr.  Dra])er.     He  was  first  elected  to  parliament 
afrer  the  Union,  in  March,  ISil,  and  joined  himself  with  the  op- 
po.sition,  though  he  had  no  love  for  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  the  leader 
of  that  party.     Up   to  this   time  Mr.  Macdonald  had  loose 
notions  about  political  principles — by  the  way,  he  always  had 
—but   when  Metcalfe  developed  into    a   political  tyrant   he 
joined  the  ousted  ministry ;  and  it  was  because  political  treach- 
ery was  revolting  to  his  mind  that  we  find  him  now   sitting 
among  the  opposition  benches.     Though  we  shall  meet  him 
ai^ain,  we  may  as  well  anticipate  some  of  the  events   in  his 
career.      Although  a  Roman  Catholic,    he  opposeil     separate 
•schools;  and  his  clergy  tlenounced  him  from  their  altars.     But 
he  was  very  dear  to  the  atl'ections  of  his  brother  Highlaiidmen, 


*  Mor.j[aii :  "  Uio.ji-iii)hios  of  t'elebrated  Canadians." 
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whom  he  could  address  fluently  in  Gaelic  ;  and  they  voted  for 
him  despite  the  dicta  of  the  priests.  At  the  election  of  1844, 
there  were  18,000  inhabitants  in  his  county,  Cornwall,  and  of 
these  nineteen- twentieths  were  of  Scotch  descent;  while  of 
Macdonalds  alone  there  were  not  fewer  than  three  tliousand 
two  hundred,  all  of  whom  spoke  Gaelic.  Four  years  before 
this  date  Mr.  Macdonald  married  a  lady  from  Louisiana,  the 
daughter  of  a  United  States,  senator  and  owner  of  a  large 
plantation  of  negroes.  His  after  career  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  we  shall  see  this  nervous  man,  with  the  bright  eyes,  often^ 
before  our  story  closes. 


'.f^^^  t^  (^V  ^<:  '^/^^-^^w-ti:^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   LAST  DAYS    OF    TORYISM. 

WHILE  th9  struggle  for  constitutional  government  was 
going  on  in  this  country,  three  great  questions  pro- 
foundly stirred  the  minds  of  men  in  the  mother  land.     One  of 
these  began  thirteen  years  before  within  the  hallowed  walls  of 
Oxford,  when  the  conviction  dawnedupon  the"  sweet  and  saintly 
Keble,"  who  has  been  likened  to  Goethe's  star,  a  soul "  without 
haste  and  without  rest,"  that  the  Church  of  England  had  wan- 
dered from  the  apostolic  road  into  the  world's  by-ways,  and 
that,  while  the  body  grew  out  into  fair  proportions  and  decked 
itself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  soul  within  it  languished  to 
the  very  gasp  of  death.     And   Keble,  sore  in  spirit  that  his 
beloved  church  should  see  such  an  evil  time,  told  his  sorrows, 
and  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  lofty 
spirits  in  England.      Vithiu  the  college  walls,  one  evening,  as 
the  wind  murmured  through  the  classic  trees,  with  Richard 
Hurrell  Froude,  Dr.  Pusey,  John  Henry  Newman  and  others,  he 
inaugurated  the  movement  that  first  became  manifest  by  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  arguments  contained  in  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times."    Bold  and  searching  were  the  arguments  in 
these  papers,  startling,  if  not  audacious,  were  their  doctrines.   As 
tract  after  tract  appeared, the  thinking  world  became  profoundly 
stirred,  and  the  bishops  turned  uneasily  in  their  chairs.     It 
would  have  been  easy  to  hush  the  voice  of  the  skeptic  or  the 
unbeliever  within  the  walls  of  Oxford,  and  the  church,  whether 
papal  or  episcopal,  has     -^ver  hesitateil  to  enforce  silence  by 
authority,  while  the  nerve  remained  to  her  arm;  but  here  the 
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bench  of  bishops  was  met  by  tlio  tluilHni^  appeal  of  some  of 
the  most  pure  and  lofty  spirits  in  the  realm,  men  who  neitluT 
tloubteJ  nor  disbelieved,  who  aimed  not  to  pull  down  tlie 
church,  but  to  build  hei  up,  to  make  her  better  and  not 
worse,  and  who  liad  di.scovered  but  too  many  unpleasant 
truths  which  they  dragged  into  the  light  by  the  aid  of  a 
merciless  and  all-penetrating  logic.  So  they  ealudy  bow 
their  heads  before  the  storm,  though  their  mighty  fabric  rock 
and  braved  the  rack  till  "  No.  !J0  "  came  rolling  from  the  press. 
This  was  the  most  famous  of  the  series,  was  written  Ijy  New- 
man, and  was  the  climax  to  whieli  the  wliole  current  of  t!ie 
argument  had  hitherto  been  tending.  The  bishops  at  once 
took  the  alarm  ;  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads  of  houses 
met ;  they  condemned  tlie  tract  and  censured  the  writer.  The 
voice  you  may  still  by  force,  but  opinion  you  cannot  stillo. 
Nevviuan  had  entered  upon  a  vast  field  of  speculation;  and 
those  who  saw  the  trend  of  his  thou'dit,  nmst  have  known  that 
only  one  church  upon  earth  for  Iiiui  could  be  a  staying-phice. 
He  still  taught  in  the  college  and  in  the  pul[)it,  and,  in  i\w 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  "  all  the  v.hile,  without  ostenta- 
tion or  etibrt,  but  by  simple  excellence  continually  drawing 
under-graduates  more  and  more  around  him."  He  went  to  the 
continent,  and  wandered  through  classic  cities  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  In  these  wanderings  the  whole  world  to  hiin  seemed 
dark,  and  he,  himself,  as  an  infant  groping  his  way  to  find  a 
home.  It  was  then  his  spirit  breathed,  and  he  wrote,  that 
sweetest  of  our  English  hynnis,  that,  j^ealed  now  upon  ten 
thousand  organs  through  all  Christendom  : 

"  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  the  enchvliiig  gloom, 
Lciul  Thou  1110  on  ; 
Tlio  iiigiit  ia  diii'k,  and  I  am  fiir  fnnu  home  ; — 
Lead  'i'liou  me  dU." 

He  returned  to  England  teaching  with  all  the  sweet  eainost- 
ness  of  his  nature;  and  while  he  knew  not  where  his  haviii  lay, 
or  whither  his  footsteps  tended,  the  eyes  of  observant  men  saw 
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that  lie  was  travelling  fast  to  Rome.  His  secession  staggi  red 
the  cliurch  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant  star;  ai;d 
twenty-five  years  afterwards  Mr.  Disraeli  describes  his  separa 
tion  as  having  "dealt  a  blow  to  the  church  of  England,  under 
which  she  still  reels."  Whih^  we  do  not  believe  that  the  falling 
away  of  any  one  man  could,  lo  this  extent,  injure  a  church 
Willi  a  throne  and  government  foiming  two  of  its  constant 
Imlwarks,  we  may  suppose  that  the  secession  was  a  serious  loss. 
But  Newman,  in  a  simple  surplice,  pleaching  in  a  modest  e[)is- 
copal  chapel,  was  a  far  gr 'ater  menace  to  the  episcoj^acy,  than 
Newman  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  or  thundering  out  of  the  chair 
of  Peter.  When  he  went  over  to  Rome  the  danger  was  past, 
and  the  Avildly  agitated  heart  of  the  established  church  at- 
tained its  normal,  sober  beat. 

While  the  divines  saw  with  trepidation  the  movement  in 
the  theological  world,  politicia)is  were  filled  with  intei'ost  in  the 
struggles  of  the  giant  O'Connell  for  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
They  had  heard  him  say,  and  they  know  the  tremeuthjus  force 
ho  would  emidoy  to  keep  his  pledge,  "The  year  IcSlo  is,  and 
shall  be,  the  repeal  year."  They  saw  the  whole  of  L'cland 
rise  as  a  man  at  his  call  and  stream  fiom  the  mountains  and 
out  of  the  cities  in  thousands,  headed  by  their  priests,  with 
die  regularity  of  soldiers,  to  attend  his  monster  open-air  meet- 
ings. The  fame  of  the  agitator  and  his  movements  were  known 
over  the  world,  and  distinguished  strangers  visited  Ireland  to 
iH'ar  the  man  in  whose  word,  and  voice,  and  gesture  there  was 
some  witching  power,  potent  to  move  to  tears  or  laughter,  to 
pity  or  indignation,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
\.lio  gathered  in  the  fields  at  his  call.  When  Lord  Metcalfe 
I'Ci^an  the  play  the  tyrant  in  Canada,  O'Connell  was  addressing 
singing  crowds  among  tlie  hills  of  Kerry,  and  appealing  to 
"  vender  blue  mountains  where  you  and  I  were  cradled."  The 
fari'c  of  O'Connell  and  the  hopes  of  his  followers  were  not  un- 
known in  Canada  ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Mtittalle  and  the  Crown  was  kindled  on  the  hustings  by  the 
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reminder,  from  some  wily  tory,  that  the  air  was  full  of  the 
"  spirit  of  this  repeal,"  that  they  "  wanted  separation  in  Ire- 
land, and  less  would  not  satisfy  them  in  Canada."  But  the 
fjreat  fabric  that  O'Connell  raised  was  destined  to  pass  away  as 
dissolves  the  picture  in  a  troubled  dream.  And  almost  as  sud- 
den as  the  fall  of  the  movement,  was  the  fall  of  its  originator. 
Now  we  stand  spell-bound  in  the  gallery  of  the  commons  listen- 
ing to  "  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  ;"  Charles  Dickens,  while 
a  reporter  in  the  gallery,  is  so  moved  by  the  pathos  of  one  of 
his  speeches  that  he  has  to  lay  his  pencil  by ;  the  discerning 
critic.  Lord  Jeffrey,  regards  all  others  whom  he  hears  as  "  talk- 
ing schoolboy  "  compared  with  the  agitator.  Yet  a  little,  yea, 
in  three  short  years,  and  we  see  him  making  his  last  speech — 
this  giant  who  so  took  the  fancy  of  Lord  Lytton  among  his 
native  mountains,  that  he  made  him  the  subject  of  a  poem — 
tottering  feebly  by  a  table.  "  His  appearance  was  of  great  de- 
bility, and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  still.  His  words, 
indeed,  reached  only  those  who  were  immediately  around  hiiii, 
the  ministers  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  green  table, 
and  listening  with  that  interest  and  respectful  attention  which 
became  the  occasion.  *  *  It  was  a  strange  and  touchinfj 
spectacle  to  those  who  remembered  the  form  of  colossal  energy, 
and  the  clear  and  t^irilling  tones  that  had  once  startled, disturbed 
and  controlled  senates.  *  *  *  It  was  a  performance  in 
dumb  show  ;  a  feeble  old  man  muttering  before  a  table."*  He 
longed  now  to  get  away  to  Rome,  to  soothe  his  spirit  in  tlie 
shadow  of  her  wing  and  there  lie  down  to  rest.  He  hurried 
away  just  as  the  shadows  of  famine  began  to  gather  over 
his  beloved  land,  struggled  to  Genoa,  on  his  way  to  the  holy 
city,  and  there  died. 

The  most  engrossing  movement  of  the  three,  perhaps,  was 
that  which  stirred  the  whole  commercial  frame  of  Great 
Britain — the  question  of  a  tax  on  corn.     This  movement  had 
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leen  set  on  foot  and  carried  out  with  a  force  and  a  success  be- 
fore unequalled,  by  those  unique  and  singularly  lionest  and  able 
politicians,  Richard  Cobdon  and  John  Bright.  These  were  the 
two  gifted  men  who  could,  in  the  words  of  Kinglake,  "  go 
bravely  into  the  midst  of  angry  opponents,  show  them  their 
fallacies  one  by  one,  destroy  their  favourite  theories  before  their 
very  faces,  and  triumphantly  argue  them  down."  This  de- 
scription helps  us  to  understand  how  a  government  chosen  to 
maintain  the  duty  on  corn  should  suddenly  announce  its  con- 
version to  the  doctrines  of  free  trade ;  and  how  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  stand  boldly  up  in  the  parliament  four  years  after  his 
election  to  maintain  the  duty,  and  frankly  tell  the  house :  "  I 
Will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
reason  and  truth  by  denying  that  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  protection  has  undergone  a  change."  The  sudden  revolution 
in  English  opinion  on  this  question  created  much  surprise 
and  some  excitement  here,  but  though  Peel  fell  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  and  a  young  rival  seized  the  occasion  to  raise  him- 
self to  eminence,  no  hand  has  since  succeeded  in  renewing  the 
life  of  the  corn  laws.  They  are  dead,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will 
sleep  now  till  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  a  period  of  chilling  winds  and  wet 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  potato  crop,  the  mainstay  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  working  people,  began  to  rot  in  the 
ground.  The  extent  of  this  calamity  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  learnt  that  largo  numbers  of  the  labouring  class  received 
no  wages,  but  tilled  the  fields  of  the  land-owner  on  the  "  cot- 
tier-tenant system" ;  that  is,  giving  their  labour  for  the  use  of  a 
patch  of  land  in  which  to  plant  potatoes.  Generations,  in  many 
districts  in  Ireland,  had  grown  up  and  passed  away,  and  never 
tasted  flesh  meat,  unless  fortune  sent  a  rabbit,  perhaps  once  in 
the  year,  through  the  hedge,  when  it  was  stealthily  dispatched 
with  a  pitchfork,  conveyed  home  under  the  mother's  cloak, 
and  eaten  in  uneasy  silence.  So  when  the  long-continued, 
drizzling  days  set  in,  and  the   potatoes  began  to  rot  in  the 
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ground,  a  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  the  country.  Not  a 
county  escaped  tlie  devastating  h.and,  hut  the  southern  and 
western  districts  fared  Llie  worst,  and  vvei-e  soon  phmged  into 
all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Hundreds  of  persons,  wanderiiin 
aimlessly  along  the  roadside,  searching  in  vitin  Ibi-  ftjod,  fell  down 
and  died.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  i'aniine,  an  ei)idoniic, 
known  as  "faniina  fever,"  set  in,  and  with  this  a  terrible  form 
of  dysentery.  Between  these  Irightful  scoinges,  and  hung»!r, 
thousands  were  carried  away ;  their  dead  Ijodies  lay  in  the 
ditches,  and  the  town  authorities  I'efused  any  hjnger  to  Inirtlien 
the  living  with  expense  in  i)rovIding  collins  for  the  dead.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  mortality  coroners  held  inquests,  and 
juries  often  hrouglit  in  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  Lord 
John  Russell  or  the  lord  lieutenant,  either  of  whom,  it  was 
believed,  could  have  furnished  relief  to  the  starving  popula- 
tion. Crowds  of  girls  and  young  women,  tortured  with  hun- 
ger^ came  from  the  mountains  and  the  villages,  and  entering 
the  city,  smashed  tlie  windows  of  shops,  and  committed  every 
possible  act  of  dcitruction  to  property,  in  the  hope  of  being 
sent  to  jail,  where  they  could  get  food  to  eat. 

The  jT^loom  of  this  reign  of  horror  was  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  a  fashionable  French 
cook,  M.  So\er,  who  appeared  in  silver  buckles  and  shining 
velvet,  at  the  head  of  a  soup  kitchen  in  Dublin  under  the 
patronage  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  The  object  of  the  cook's 
appearance  seemed  to  be  less  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  suf- 
fering throngs  than  to  demonstrate  a  nice  scientitic  point  over 
which  he  had  long  been  brooding;  namely,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  up  to  that  time  had  eaten 
was  an  excess  and  a  folly,  and  that  a  strikingly  sustaining 
liota/je  could  be  produced  out  of  the  thinnest  and  cheapcht 
articles  of  ibod.  A  character  in  one  of  Scott's  novels  had  an  old 
mare  upon  which  he  ai)plied  the  same  principle,  however,  long 
before  the  da}^  of  the  dandy  Fi'ench  cook.  This  individual 
began  by  lessening  th.e  ratiim  of  hay  to  his  [loor  old  beast  fron; 
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ditv  to  day,  aiming  to  hmv^  tliu  daily  food  down  to  one  straw  ; 
and  he  would  liavc  boon  siiccl's>('u1,  wo  niay  suppose,  liad  not 
the  "  puir  naig"  ilied  the  day  before  ht.'  made  tlie  final  i-xperi- 
inont.  Fi'iglitful  tboni,di  tlds  famine  was  in  all  its  conse- 
quences of  deatli,  and  riot,  and  crin)e,  we  can  si  aire  liel[>  rp,i;'ard- 
inL;'  it  as  Goldsmith  looked  up'on  the  l^'n-ni-h  revolution — a 
"  blessinj^f  in  disguise."  Fi'om  a  population  of  eightmillions, 
overcrowded  in  sties  too  filthy  even  for  the  brutes,  the  nuinber 
of  Ireland's  inhabitants  fiill  to  six  inillious.  If  that  faiuine  did 
nothing  but  let  in  ailditioual  air  and  sunshin.e  ui)on  the^e  re- 
iiiiiiiung  six  millions  it  surely  cannot  be  called  a  scoui"L;e.  iJut 
it  did  better  than  this  :  it  tauglit  the  peasant  that  tl'^-re  are 
other  lands  besides  his  own  drearv  bogs  anil  sterile  mountain- 
sides,  lands  where  there  is  bread  to  be  had  for  honest  toil,  and 
where  rack-renting  and  the  miseries  of  an  oi'ganized  ])au- 
pt.dom  is  not  known.  Thereafter,  the  iidial)ita.nts,  with  a  new 
hope,  turned  their  faces  to  the  setting  su!i,  ami  there  sav/  the 
land  of  their  deliverance.  They  poured  into  Canada  daring 
the  dark  year  following  the  famine,  70,000  in  the  one  season 
alone.  On  the  Atlantic  voyage,  buddled  together  in  worse 
plight  than  the  cattle  -we  now  ship  to  Briti-^li  markets,  in  ;dl  the 
tilth  and  misery  of  a  load  of  negroes  under  a  sliver's  hatidies, 
they  sickened  of  fever  and  dysenteiy  and  died  like  sheep. 
Through  the  summer  long  they  poured  in  upon  Grosse  Isle,  till 
the  fever  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence  among  the  filthy 
and  j)ent-np  hovels,  and  the  very  air  that  blew  about  the  island 
was  loathsome,  and  instinct  with  death.  "  Army  after  army 
of  sick  and  suffering  people,"  McMullen  tells  us,  "  fleeing 
from  famine  in  their  native  laiul  to  be  stricken  down  by  death 
in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawi'cnce,  stopped  in  rapid  succession  at 
Grosse  Isle,  and  then,  leaving  nundjcrs  of  tlieir  dea<l  behind 
tlieui,  pushed  upwards  towards  the  lakes  in  ovcrcrowdeil  steaiu- 
trs  to  burden  the  iidiabitants  of  the  western  towns  and  villages." 
Tlio  inhabitants,  without  regard  for  race,  colour,  or  religion, 
gave  all  the  assistance  in  shelter,  food  and  clothing  to  the  suf- 
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ferers  that  they  could ;  but  tliere  was  a  bitter  feeling  abroad  as 
ships  carried  in  cargoes  of  Lord  Pahnerston's  tenaiits  to  add  to 
the  others  ah-eady  living  upon  public  charit}'.  The  |)Lople  could 
have  borne  the  load  oF  sharing  tlieir  own  scanty  store  with 
the  sufferers,  but  it  aroused  their  indignation  to  thiuk  that  the 
British  Government  should  utilize  Canada  merely  to  get  rid  of 
useless  and  burdensome  subjects.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
horrors  among  the  miserable  and  filthy  masses  that  sweltered 
in  their  fever  and  poisonous  dirt  under  the  summer  sun  on 
Grosse  Isle,  or  the  anguish  of  mothers  separated  from  their 
babes  and  children  in  the  wild  hurly-burly  on  board  the 
ships  and  during  debarkation.  Scores  of  children  who  could 
not  yet  lisp  their  own  names  were  thus  thrown  upon  public 
charity,  and  at  least  one  of  these,  a  weakly  infant,  alone  in  the 
fumes  of  the  plague,  exposed  to  die,  was  taken  in  by  kindly 
people,  and  is  now  a  leading  member  in  one  of  our  Provincial 
Cabinets.  Like  the  child  of  Zanoni  that  smiled  through  all 
the  tunmltuous  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  we  see  this 
infant  deserted  'mid  the  pestilence  of  the  river  isle,  and  hear 
the  words,  "  See  !  the  orphan  smiles.  The  fatherless  are  the 
care  of  God." 

When  Metcalfe  left  Canada  to  die,  the  old  dispute  about  the 
Oregon  boundary  took  on  an  alarming  face,  and  our  people  ex- 
pected grievous  trouble.  As  early  as  1818,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  harmonise  the  claims  of  the  British  and  the 
United  States  governments  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  lyii)g 
between  the  Roeky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the 
negotiations  failed,  and  the  disputed  regions  were  left  to  a  joint 
occupation.  For  many  years  the  debatable  land  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  countries,  till  the  fertility  of  the 
Pacific  slope  and  the  value  of  some  of  the  ports  for  naval  sta- 
tions came  to  be  known,  when  the  question  suddenly  assumed 
a  serious  prominence.  The  joint  occupation  was  continued 
down  to  1843,  when  the  president  of  the  United  States  peremp- 
torily, if  not  insolently,  called  for  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
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v|nestion.  The  Monro  doctrine  must  Imve  been  stronj^  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  quarrelsome  party  in  tlie  United  States  then,  and 
the  call  of  the  president  in  1S4.3  does  not  seem  uidike  a  summons 
to  the  British  nation,  to  show  cause  why  her  subjects  should  not 
be  swept  oti'  the  continent,  and  on  what  grounds  at  all  they 
claimed  a  footholu  there.  The  Cana<lians  had  not  learned  then 
as  well  as  they  know  now,  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  Ameri- 
can bluster  to  make  one  cannon  shot,  and  that  a  noisy  presi- 
dent or  a  party  in  war  paint  does  not  represent  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  republic.  But  the  Canadians  became  alarmed  at  the 
uoise,  and  looked  to  their  muskets.  The  British  government 
expected  to  see  the  glove  thrown  down  every  moment,  and 
appointed  a  military  governor,  who  had  instructions  to  put  the 
frontiers  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  make  the  country  ready  for 
war.  The  governor  chosen.  Earl  Cathcart,  a  brave  soltUer  who 
had  seen  tire  in  Holland  and  the  Peninsula,  and  had  three 
horses  shot  under  him  at  Waterloo,  was  an  admirable  selection 
at  such  a  crisis.  But  the  threatening  cloud  blew  awt^y  before  it 
broke ;  the  compromise  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  secretary, 
was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  of  Oregon  made.  This  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  dividing  line  along  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory should  be  "  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  west  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  separating 
Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland;  thence  southerly  through 
the  liddle  of  the  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific." 
By  this  treaty  Vancouver's  Island  remained  to  Great  Britain, 
as  also  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river.  On  this 
basis  the  question  rested  for  a  time,  to  be  disturbed  again  dur- 
ing the  framing  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  Shi  ill  war's 
alarms  having  now  subsided.  Earl  Cathcart  was  relieved  of  hxa 
civil  responsibilities,  and  a  new  governor  sent  out. 

The  day  the  evil  genius  of  the  tory  government  left  Canada  to 
die,  the  fate  of  the  Family  Compact  was  sealed.  Removed  from 
the  subtle  charming  of  the  governor's  voice,  poor  old  Viger  came 
to  see  the  unlovely  place  he  held,  and,  smitten  with  remorse,  re- 
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.sl;:^no(l  the  |tivsi(li'ncy  of  tlio council,  ami  i)iactii'a!ly  fli.sa])ptinrc(l 
from  tilt!  political  scciio  for  ever.  Mr.  W.  15.  HoliiiisDii,  who  had 
rosiifiicd  tho  inspcctor-'ifeMoi'alsliipayearborore,  hccaino  cominis- 
sioiuir  of  ])uhlic  works,  ami  Mi'.Joliiiliillyard  Cameron,  one  of  tho 
most  lirilliant  Ici^nii  stars  in  tlie  hori/on,  then  in  his  thii'tioth 
year,  became  solicitor-ji^eneral  instead  of  Mr.  Sliei-W'iod,  wlio 
earned  removal  by  havini,' shown  contempt  for  tho  f^overnmont, 
and  hostility  to  Mr.Draper.  Noiirly  every  day  broui^dit  a  chant^o, 
or  the  rumour  of  a  chanL^e  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  ffovern- 
meni  seemed  not  unlike  the  dyinr;' man,  who,  racked  with  pain, 
now  takes  ene  end  of  his  couch  and  now  another  in  the  Impt? 
of  betlerin^'  hi;s  condition.  Wc.'.iry  of  the  turmoil  of  public 
life,  ami  dis;^nisted  with  the  bitter  fruit  it  biiie^s,  Mr.  Draper 
yearned  to  .spend  the  remainder  of  his  lil'e  in  the  rest  nnd  calm 
of  the  bench;  but  wdienever  he  spoke  of  moviu;^'  there  was  a 
general  risiu!:;  at,  tho  cabinet  seats,  as  if  not  one,  hut  all,  would 
be  the  juemier,  and  he  was  oblij^'cd  to  forego  retirement  till  i\ 
succe.-sor  without  a  riv;».l  appeared. 

It  wiis  during  tliis  time  that  m;iny  eyes  were  tui'ned  to  the 
memliur  bu-  Kingston,  as  a  rising  hope  of  the  declining  [larty, 
but  ho  seems  not  to  have  been  anxious  to  "go  on  board 
a  ship  that  was  foundering."  Yet  the  impression  went  abroad 
and  got  int(j  tlie  public  prints,  tliat  the  member  for  Kingston 
was  about  to  enter  the  cabinet.  A  Toronto  paper,  violently 
opposed  to  the  government,  l.tut  an  adminn*,  evidently,  of  Mr. 
Macdonalil,  heard  the  rumour,  and  told  its  readers  rather  .sadly : 
"  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  is  mnrked  for  another  victim  ;  he  too 
will  speedily  be  a  tlighth  ss  bird."  A  iMontreal  journal,  wiiich 
has  not  since  ceased  to  support  Mr.  Macdonald,  told  its  readers 
something  different.  "Tho  appointment  of  Mr.  Macdonald," 
it  said,  "if  confirmed,  will,  we  believe,  give  univer.sal  satisfac- 
tion. A  liberal,  able,  and  clear-headed  man,  of  sound  conserv- 
ative pi'inciples,  and  unpretending  demeanour,  he  will  be  an  ac- 
quisition to  any  ministry,  and  bring  energj'- and  business  habits 
into  a  department  of  wnicn  tnere  have  been  for  many  years. 
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under  tiiu  prosotit,  ami  .still  nujii'  uudor  prcci.'ding  iiiauai^v- 
iiR'iitH,  iiiaiiy  coiiipliiiiits."  iJiit  tliis  was  a  tinuj  wlieii  j,")veni- 
int'iit  was  xustiiiiifd  only  lor  piiUKicr,  nml  some  ot  thost- 
wlio  hiid  worn  tliL'  hariu'ss  Iniiu-  in  tliL'  toiy  catisf-  who  had 
Voted  lor  tilt;  ^o(ji!  and  tlie  had,  and  lent  tlienisclves  to  every 
Kclicnie  of  their  niastcis  —  threatened  rehellioii  if  any  more 
"recruits"  were  taken  into  oiliee.  Maedonald  took  the  dis- 
api'ointnient  witli  philoso[)hical  coohiess,  tolil  liis  friends  that 
lie  did  not  suppose  the  world  was  coinini,'  to  an  end  very  soon, 
that  he  eould  "  afford  to  wait,"  and  ailded  :  "  'i'he  eondition  oi 
our  i)arty  must  be  worse,  before  it  is  better."  During  the  pre- 
ceding session  he  had  sat,  as  usual,  industriously  at  his  de.sk; 
hut  in  one  discu.s.sion  whi'-h  eanu!  up  hi;  took  a  part  which  is 
interesting  to  us  now  in  view  of  an  inipoi'tant  act  of  legis- 
lation of  his  later  life. 

On  the  tli'st  of  i\Iay,  Mr.  Cayley  had  a  resolution  before  tlu; 
house  seeking  to  regulate  a  .scale  of  diflertintial  duti'.'s  on  im- 
portations in  leather  manufactures,  which  was  bitterly  oppos- 
ed by  some  of  tlie  reformers.  Among  those  who  warmly  de- 
fended the  resolution  was  Mr.  Maedonald,  and  what  he  said  is 
interesting,  because  we  have  heai'd  that  in  adopting  the  "  na- 
tional policy,"  as  in  other  matters,  he  was  only  "  the  creature 
of  expediency,"  and  did  not  believe  the  principle  of  protection 
to  be  good.  But  it  will  interest,  if  it  will  not  discomfit,  those 
who  say  this,  to  learn  that  on  the  1st  da}''  of  May,  1840,  Mr. 
Maedonald  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  Canadian  parliament 
and  told  "  hon.  gentlemen  that  there  was  no  reason  in  their 
opposition  to  these  resolutions ;"  that  "  had  they  studied  the 
([uestion  they  must  have  supported  them,"  that  "  the  measure 
of  the  hon  gentleman  was  really  a  protective  one,  and  as  such 
deserved  inianimous  support;"  for  "it  would  prevent  the 
trade  of  Canada  from  being  subject  to  the  competition  ot  Ame- 
lioan  artisans,  and  not  among  the  least  to  the  artisans  of  Ame- 
rican penitentiaries." 
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And  now  drew  on  the  last  daj's  of  toryisin  in  Canada.  Its 
sun  was  low  in  the  sky,  even  when  Metcjilfe  put  his  dignity 
by  and  appealed  to  party  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  It  lay 
not  in  the  power  of  man  or  any  combination  of  men  to  bring 
the  life  back  again  to  its  palsied  limbs.  Toryism  is  the  policy 
of  stagnation,  the  force  that  opposes  change  and  progress.  It 
cannot  live  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  supreme.  It  was 
put  upon  its  ti'ial  in  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  i848,  and  fell, 
never  again  to  raise  its  head.  We  know  the  term  "  tory  "  is 
still  applied  to  one  of  our  great  parties,  and  that  we  are  told 
"  toryism  still  lives;"  but  surel}  oui  informants  are  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  public  parties  in  the 
past,  or  who  understand  the  genius  of  political  opinion  in  the 
present.  But  after  all,  it  matters  really  little  what  we  call  our 
parties  now,  since  there  is  not  necessarily  a  connection  at  any 
time  between  the  name  and  the  nature  of  any  thing.  It  is  not 
80  long  ago  since  a  profound  and  dogmatic  thinker  would  be 
etyled  a  "  dunis."  because  he  resembled  the  over-learned  and 
profound  Scotus.  Noa^,  th.at  name  dunce  we  apply  only  to  a 
blockhead — and  not  more  striking  has  the  difference  between 
the  Duns  of  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  dunce  of  now 
become,  than  between  the  tory  of  1840,  and  the  tory  of  1883. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  Lord  Elgin,  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
governors  up  to  his  day,  Durham  excepted,  arrived  in  Canada. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  tory  school,  and  the  reformers  became 
sore  afraid  when  they  heard  of  his  coming;  yet  they  had  already 
learnt  how  really  little  there  is  in  a  governor's  party  name. 
When  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  came  they  posted  proclamations  upon 
the  fences,  but  before  the  little  boys  toi-e  down  the  placards, 
they  began  to  learn  how  sorely  they  had  been  deceived. 
When  Metcalfe,  "  the  great  liberal,"  came,  they  had  no  letter 
black  enough  in  their  type-cases  to  print  their  "  Welcomes  ;  " 
a  day  came  upon  them  when  ink  was  not  dark  enough  to  paint 
-his  character.  But  when  Bagot,  "  the  tory,"  came,  they  hung 
down  their  heads  in  gloom  ;  and  were  wearing  mourning  faces 
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wRen  he  called  their  leaders  to   his  cabinet.     Lord  Elgin  wa»; 
a  nobleman  in  the  ])eerages  o.?  Scotland  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  was  a  Bruce  of  the  illustrious  house  which  had  for  a 
member  the  victor  of  Bannockburn.     In  1842  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Jamaica ;  and  upon  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  England  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  the  estaVdishnient 
of  p  'aceable  relations  between  the  imperial  and  United  States 
governments,  was  sent  out  to  Canada.    Shortly  before  departing 
for  his  seat  of  government  he  married  his  second  wife,  Lady 
Mary  Louisa,  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Lon? 
Durham,  but  left  his  bride  to  follow  him  when  the  tempestuous 
season  passed.     He  arrived  here  in  the  early  winter,  and  at 
once  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  work  before  him.     It 
was  plain  to  those  who  watclied  his  movements  with  an  intel- 
ligent eye  that  he  had  studied  the  political  condition  of  Canada 
before  he  passed  the  Atlantic ;  nay,  more,  he  alarmed  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Compact  by  telling  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal :  "  I 
shall  best  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  by  manifest- 
ing a  due  regard  for  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
by  seeking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  who  enjoy  their 
confidence."     He  had  studied  carefully  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  his  illustrious  father-in-law  and  found  they  were  good.    He 
soon  mastered  the  condition  ot  offairs  in  Canada,  and  saw,  so 
his  biographer*  tells  us,  that  in  the  ruling  party  "  there  was  no 
real  political  life ;  only  that  pale  and  distorted  reflection  of  it 
which  is  apt  to  exist  in  a  colony  before  it  has  learnt  to  look 
within  itself  for  the  centre  of  power."  He  frankly  and  heartily 
assisted  the  effete  and  unrepresentative  body  he  found  in  oflice, 
but  plainly  told  them  that  he  should  as  cheerfully  and  not  less 
heartily  assist  their  opi)onents.     The  governor  was  doubly  tied 
to  his  duty.     Canada  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  stormy 
sea,  studded  with  breakers,  where  administrators  were  as  likely 
t"  meet  with  shipwreck  as  to  win  laurels ;  and  he  was  deter- 
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uiiiitMl  to  avoid  tlu'  rocks.  Tlion,  as  dcai'  to  hiin  as  his  own 
success  was  the  rtpntation  fif  liis  fatlicr-in-1a\v,  Lord  Durliani, 
wliich  still  ticniMotl  in  tlio  halance,  and  must  so  remain  till 
the  i/riiiciiiles  he  laid  down  hail  I  een  worked  out  f()r  weal  or 
woe.  He  Wits  here  to  win  a  reputitiou  for  himsell:  in  follow- 
ing out  the  ])riuci|)les  laid  down  by  the  father  of  his  aliscut 
bride  :  we  may  be  suru  most  eiirnesth'^  did  he  set  liimself  to  hi.s 
duty.  His  manly  foi'm  wus  seen  at  several  public  meetint,'s, 
exposed  to  the  fierce  winds  of  our  Canadian  winters,  and  he 
had  not  appeared  upon  iriany  platforms  before  it  was  learnt 
that  he  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  Canada. 

In  the  spring  following  liis  airival  the  dying  man  of  the 
tory  cabinet  shifted  his  ])laee  once  again.     Attorney-genoral 
Smith  resigned,  and  Hon.  Wm.  Badgley  took  his  place.    "Your 
turn  has  come  at  last,  Macdonahl,"  said  Mr.  Draper,  as  he  wait- 
ed on  the  Kingston  member,  and  told  him  that  the  receiver- 
generalship  was  at  his  disposal.     Maedonald  took  the  [)Ost,  and 
thenceforth  the  cabinet  liad  the  benefit  of  advice,  which,  if  pos- 
sessed at  an  earlier  day,  might  have  saved  it  from  a  doom  that 
now  no  human  hand   could  avert.     Once  again   Mr.  Draper 
yearned  to  be  rid  of  the  turmoil  of  jtublic  life,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  faithless  friends,  and  offered  the  premiei'ship  tu 
John  Hillyard  Cameron;   but   staid  supporters  of  the  dyin-; 
ministry  said  the  young  lawyer  had  not  3'et  won  his  spurs. 
and  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  now  ap[)ears  to  have  had  a  small  fol- 
lowing, threatened  to  secede.    Cameron  did  not  press  hi,"  claims, 
if  it  can  be  said  that  he  had  any  claims,  and  Mr.  Slier  wood 
saw  the  ruling  aspiration  of  his  life  gratiiied.     In  the  speech 
opening  the  session,  the  governor  announced  the  relincpiish- 
ment  of  post-ofliee  control  by  the  imjierial  parliament,  and  the 
repeal  of  differential  duties,  in  favour  of  British  nuinufaeturers. 
The  old  hull  of  the  Compact  shi[),  the  vessel  in  which  they  had 
sailed  so  long,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  office  with  all  its 
spoils,  was  exposed  to  a  mercilesa,  we  nuiy  say  a  murderous, 
tire  from  the  opposition  guns,  and  though  division  after  divi- 
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sion  showed  that  the  government  was  in  a  sad  minority  in 
the  house,  ministers  said  ntvught  about  resignation.  The  sun- 
set of  Mr.  Draper's  political  life  seemed  to  have  given  him 
mystical  lore,  and  the  speech  he  made  reviewing  his  own 
career,  and  setting  forth  his  opinion  on  the  duties  of  ministries, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  death-bed  sermon. 
Like  Saul,  the  scales  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  his  eyes  of  a 
sudden,  and  that  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  though  he 
must  have  heard  it  times  without  number,  Avas  instantly  re- 
vealed to  his  vision.  He  told,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  he 
had  always  tried  to  serve  his  country  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
powei-s,  and  dwelt  with  no  little  feeling — indeed,  shed  tears  as 
he  spoke — on  the  ingratitude  of  men  at  whose  hands  he  had 
deserved  better  things  than  conspiracy  and  calumny.  He  gave 
no  uncertain  sound  when  he  came  to  speak  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. That,  he  said,  was  the  only  method  by  which  the 
country  could  iDe  governed  justly  and  well. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  another  shuffle  was  made  of 
seats  in  the  doomed  cabinet,  and  Mr.  John  Macdonald,  whose 
administrative  ability  commanded  general  attention,  was  re- 
moved from  the  receiver-generalship  to  the  office  of  crown 
lands,  then  the  most  important  department  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  one  that  in  the  past  had  been  most  shamefully,  if  not 
criminally,  mismanaged.  Here  he  established  a  new  and  better 
Older  of  things,  reducing  confusion  and  delay  to  ordtT  and 
promptness,  till,  during  the  brief  time  his  place  was  vouch- 
safed to  him,  the  report  went  abroad  that  if  the  government 
were  effete  and  incompetent  they  had,  at  least,  among  them 
one  master  business  head. 

In  December  a  dissolution  was  granted,  and  for  the  last 
time  the  cause  of  toryism  appealed  for  support  to  the  electo- 
rate of  Canada. 
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RULING   IN   STORM. 


rpHE  reformers  entered  the  contest  with  cheerful  faces,  and 
J-  the  tories  fought  sullenly  on  the  deck  of  their  sluicing 
ship,  A  change  had  come  over  the  country  since  the  autumn 
which  saw  the  governor-general  the  leading  spirit  in  one  side 
of  a  party  contest.  The  public  is  sor-etimes  an  impulsive  and 
not  too  just  arbiter  between  men  or  questions ;  but  it  is  possess- 
ed of  a  broad  generosity,  and  is  certain  to  show  sympathy 
eventually,  for  that  one  to  whom  it  discovers,  on  reflection,  it 
has  done  injustice.  And,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  since  it  is  al 
ways  "  revising  its  opinion,"  it  is  certain  sooner  or  later  +o  dis- 
cover if  it  has  gone  wrong.  A  demagogue  ma^^  sacceed  for  a 
time  in  leading  the  public  into  extravagance,  or  gross  error, 
but  sober,  second  thought,  is  sure  to  come  and  set  its  judgment 
right.  Pereival  Stockdale  thought  the  public  always  wrong, 
because  as  often  as  he  gave  them  his  verses,  so  often  did  they 
cast  them  aside,  after  a  hasty  glance ;  the  author  going  back  to 
the  country  comforting  himself  on  "  the  verdict  of  posterity." 
But  Pereival  lives  now  only  among  "  The  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture." Whenever  you  see  a  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  case,  whatever  it  maj^  be,  before  the  people,  and 
sec  them  withhold  their  approbation,  be  assured  that  the  pub- 
lic is  not  stupid,  or  unjust,  and  that  the  man  is  another  Perei- 
val Stockdale. 

By  foul  means,  and  through  false  cries,  a  verdict  had  been 
wrenched  from  the  public  against  Mr.  Baldwin.,  He  bore  his 
defeat  with  that  proud  patience  which  the  gods  love  and  men 
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atlmire ;  and  now  that  lie  came  before  the  people,  the  same 
lofty  and  upright  character  that  they  had  always  known  him, 
his  principles  unchanged  by  time,  sincere  and  true,  to  ask  of 
them,  in  their  sober,  second  thought,  for  a  verdict  again,  near- 
ly all  the  wholesome  sentiment  in  the  country  rallied  around 
him.     He  went  to  the  polls  with  ringing  cries,  cries  that  at  the 
late  election  were  called  the  voice  of  treason.    Once  again  he  told 
his  hearers,  who  were  now  in  an  impartial  mood,  that  "  he  was 
not  disloyal,  nor  were  his  followers  rebels ;  but  this  they  con- 
tended foi',  nothing  more,  and  nothing  less,  that  what  the  Queen 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  in  England,  we  should  not  per- 
mit the  governor  to  do  in  Canada.      Tories  had  proclaimed 
from  their  hustings  that  responsible  government,  as  sought  by 
the  reformers,  would  be  insufficient,  and  unworthy  of  Canada; 
but  he  had  unbounded  faith  in  its  adequacy."      A   d   some 
writer  used  the  apt  figure  that,  as  in  the  unfettered  woj-king  of 
the  ocean,  lay  the  secret  of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  so  in  the 
untrammelled  operation  of  colonial  government  lay  the  secret 
of  its  justice  and  purity. 

In  Lower  Canada,  the  people,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  were 
reformers,  were  loudly  jubilant  and  lib  bonfires   before  the 
opening  of  the  polls,  in  anticipation  of  a  sweeping  victory. 
The  question  that  most  agitated  public  gatherings  there  was 
that  of  recompense  to  persons  who  had  suffered  losses,  eitVier  by 
the  rebels  or  the  soldiers,  during  the  uprising  of  1837.     The  re- 
bellion or  1837-38  had  no  sooner  been  put  down  than  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of   Upper  Canada 
providing  for  thb  appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate 
the  claims  set  forth  by  certiiu  loyal   inhabitants  for  damages 
sustained  during  and  by  "  the  late  unnatural  rebellion."     The 
report  of  these  commissioners  was  made  the  basis  of  further 
legishition   during  the  following   session ;   while   the   special 
council  of  Lower  Canada  had  provided  by  ordinance  a  recom- 
pense for  loyal  persons  in  that  province  whose  property  had 
been  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  collision  between  Papi- 
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neau's  followers  und  the  soldiers.  But  neither  the  act  of  the  one 
legislature,  nor  the  ordinance  of  the  other  met  the  demands  of 
a  large  number  who  had  suffered  by  the  rising.  There  came 
from  every  quarter,  demanding  compensation,  men  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  injured  or  destroyed,  not  by  the  rebels,  but  by 
the  agents  of  autliority.  Nor  tan  we  wonder  at  the  nature  or 
the  number  of  sujiplications,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers.  Their  zeal,  we  are  told  in  the  recoids 
of  this  unfortunate  time,  did  not  end  when  thev  had  left  tlie 
l?oor  habitant  soaking  his  coarse  homespun  with  his  heart's 
blood  on  the  field  where  he  fell,  but  they  directed  their  might 
against  property  in  tainted  districts,  firing  outbuildings  and 
dwellings,  slaughtering  Ciittle,  and,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe, 
only  c(;asing,  like  Alexanders,  in  sorrow,  because  there  was 
naught  else  to  conquer.  But  in  the  most  disaffected  districts, 
there  were  some  whose  adherence  to  authority  had  been  un- 
fiinching,  who  deplored  the  uprising,  and  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  rebels;  and  these  came  forward  now  asking  recompense 
for  butchered  cattle  and  demolished  dwelling©. 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  the  union,  an  act  was  pasced  ex- 
tending compensation  for  losses  susf-ained  at  the  hands  of  persons 
acting  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  in  "  the  suppression  of  t..c  said 
rebellion,  and,  for  the  prevention  of  further  disturbances,"  but 
the  operation  of  the  act  curiously  enough  was  confined  to 
Upper  Canada  alone.  Lower  Canada,  where  the  conliict  had 
been  the  greater  and  the  more  bloody,  where  the  trained  sol- 
diery had  been  let  loose,  and  scores  of  the  innocent,  with  the 
guilty,  felt  the  weight  of  the  arm  of  authority,  was  not  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  recompense  law.  Therefore  it  was  that 
in  184i5  the  assembly  passed  another  address  j)raying  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  for  a  measure  which  would  "  insuie  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  this  province,  formerly  LowerCanada,  indemnity 
for  just  losses  during  the  rebellion  of  1837  and  1^38."  This 
change  of  ministerial  attitude  is  curious  reading  now,  but  the 
wheel  had  gone  round  since  1842.     Here  and  there  among  the 
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remnants  of  the  ancient  party  was  a  man  who  saw  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  and  one  of  these  was  Mr.  Draper.     He  saw  tliat 
his  party  was  being  every  day  pushed  nearer  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  that  French  votes  and  sympathies  were  on  the  other 
side  ;  and,  as  drowning  men  will  clutch  at  straws,  seized  upon 
the  faint  hope  of  wining  Lower  Canadian  support  by  authoris- 
ing commissioners  to  enquire   into  the  "  losses  sustained  by 
loyal  subjects  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  rebellion,  and  the 
losses  arisinfj and  growinij  out  of  the  said  rolndlion."     The  com- 
missioners  were  instructed  to  distinguish  between  rebels  and 
loyal  subjects,  but  they  soon  found  that  every  claimant  on  his 
own  showing,  had  always  been  unswervingly  obedient  to  the 
law.     Men  who  had  fired  at  soldiers  out  of  tlint  muskets  and 
hacked  at  the  law  officers  with  scythes,  came  forward  claiming 
compensation  for  their  losses  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty. 
The  commissioners  were  non-plussed.    They  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  Feburary,  184G,  to  the  governor-in-council,  Earl  Cathcart, 
for  instructions  as  to  how  thej'  might  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  those  who  had  rebelled.     The  provincial 
secretary  replied  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  his  excellency 
that  the  conmiissioners  should  be  guided  by  "any  description 
of  evidence,  other  than  thcc  furnished  by  the  eviilence  of  the 
courts  of  law."     It  was  pointed  out  that  the  commissioners 
were  not  to  try  cases,  but  merely  to  obtain  a  general  estimate 
of  the  rebellion  losses,  and  that  the  particulars  of  the  estimate 
would  form  the  subject  of  minute  enquiry,  subsequently,  un- 
der parliamentary  authority.     The  commissioners  presented 
their  report  in  the  same  year.     This  document  set  forth  that 
commissioners  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  claimants 
where  there  was  no  court  sentence  before  them ;  and  they  ex- 
hibited a  list  of  2,170  persons  who  claimed  damages  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £241,905.     An  opinion  was  expressed 
that  £100,000  would  cover  all    meritorious  claims,  for  it  had 
boon  ascertained   that  damages  for  <£2o,503  were  claimed  by 
persons  who  had  actually  been  condemned  by  court-martial  for 
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complicity  in  the  rebellion.  But  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
was  not  to  close  the  question  of  these  claims,  but  to  temporizo 
and  keep  it  hanging.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was, 
therefore,  laid  by,  Mr.  Draper,  like  Micawber,  hoping  that  stmie- 
thing  would  "  turn  up  "  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  repudiate 
the  claims.  Hence  it  was  that  another  act  was  immediately 
passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  J£I),98G  to  Lower  Canada 
claimants,  which  sum  had  been  recognised  by  parliament  as 
due  the  second  session  after  the  union.  This  £9,986  was  not  a 
large  amount,  Mr.  Draper  reasoned,  but  it  was  a  sop  to  the 
French  party,  and  a  first  step,  while  the  larger  instalment  was 
impending.  But  the  premier  outwitted  himself.  His  instal- 
ment was  received  with  anger  and  contempt,  and  the  gulf  be- 
tween him  and  the  support  he  sought  became  wider  than  ever. 

From  one  end  of  Lower  Canada  to  the  other,  during  the 
election  of  1848,  went  up  the  cry  demanding  full  compensation 
for  rebellion  losses.  The  reform  candidates  came  into  the  field 
pledging  themselves  to  satisfy  all  just  claims.  Thus  it  was 
that  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  his  party  were  returned  in  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  popular  tide  likewise  set  with  the  re- 
formers, though  stubborn  was  the  dying  fight  made  by  their 
opponents.  In  Kingston  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  was  unspar- 
ing in  his  attacks  upon  the  reformers,  and  not  full  of  eulogy  for 
his  own  party,  whose  tactics  and  ability  he  must  have  despised 
at  heart,  was  returned  in  triumph.  The  legislature  met  on 
the  25th  of  February,  and  the  tories  proposed  Sir  Allan  x\lac- 
Nab  for  the  speakership.  The  vote  for  the  speakership  is 
usually  a  test  of  the  strength  of  parties,  and  in  this  case  it  re- 
vealed that  fifty -four  of  those  present  were  in  opposition,  and 
nineteen  true  to  the  government.  Mr.  Morin  was  then  chosen 
unanimously.  Some  happy  exchanges  had  been  made  at  the 
polls.  Not  among  the  least  of  tliese  was  the  return  of  Francis 
Hincks  for  Oxford,  and  the  lejoction  of  the  coarse  and  noisy  Ogle 
R.  Guwan  foi'  Leeds.     Among  the  new  faces  seen  in  the  house 
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were  tlio se  of  Geoig'3  Etienne  Cartier  ami  Alexander  Tillnch 
Gait,  bo'.h  destined  to  play  hi^di  and  honourable  parts  in  the 
liistory  of  their  country.  For  the  first  time,  William  Hume 
Blake,  one  of  tke  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  took  his  seat 
in  the  house.  He  was  born  in  180.0,  at  Kiltegan,  County  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a  church  of  England 
rector.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  studied  surgery  under  Sir  Pliilip  Crampton.  Not  caring  for 
surgery,  he  began  a  course  of  theology,  which  sf ems  also  to  have 
been  unsuited  to  him,  and  he  subsequently  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada, taking  up  his  abode  in  the  backwoods.  But  wilderness 
life,  separated  from  all  the  influences  of  civiliziation,  was  no 
more  fascinating  to  Mr.  Blake  and  his  family  than  to  that  class 
generally,  whose  hardships  Mrs.  Moodie  has  described  with 
such  feeling  and  vividness,  and  he  moved  to  Toronto,  where  he 
entered  the  legal  profession,  becoming  in  a  few  years  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  and  eventually  adding  lustre  to  the  bench 
of  Ills  adopted  province. 

We  shall  see  that  as  an  orator  he  had  no  rival  in  that  parlia- 
ment, and  that  his  eloquence  v/as  not  of  that  icy,  passionless 
kind  which  comes  from  the  trained  intellect — never  from  the 
heart — but  was  instinct  with  Celtic  fire,  now  rising  to  a  storm 
of  withering  scorn  and  invective,  now  launching  forth  arrows 
of  piercing  sarcasm,  and  again  mellowing  down  to  unsurpassed 
depths  of  pathos  and  tenderness. 

On  the  day  following  the  vote  on  the  speakership,  the  gov- 
ernment resigned,  and  Lord  Elgin  called  on  M.  Lafontaine  to 
form  a  cabinet.  After  a  short  delay,  the  new  ministry  was 
announced  as  follows  : — 

FOR  CANADA  EAST. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Lafontaine  -  -  Attorney- Oeneral. 
„  Jas.  Leslie  -  -  -  Pres.  Executive  Council. 
„    R.  E.  Cakon       -  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  CouTicil. 
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H(»x.  E.  P.  Taciik  - 
„  T.  C.  Aylwix 
..     L.  M.  ViGKR  - 


Chief  Com.  ofPuhlic  Works. 

-  SoUcltor-Oenevid. 

lieceiver-General. 


FOR  CANADA    WKST. 


Hon.  Roukut  Baldwin    • 
„    R.  B.  Sullivan  - 

„      FUANCLS  HiNCKS 

„    J.  H.  Price 

..    Malcolm  Cameron 


-  Altorney-General. 

-  Provincial  Secretary. 

-  Inspector-General. 

-  Com.  of  Groivn  Lanch. 
Asst.  Com.  of  Public  Works. 


The  shade  of  Metcalfe  could  not  have  been  unmoved  when 
the  new  cabinet  ministers  came  to  draw  com]mri.son,s  between 
Lord  Elf^in  and  another  governor-general.  Now  were  they 
met  by  a  gentleman  who  could  no  more  stoop  to  an  act  of 
meanness  in  dii)lomacy  than  to  a  similar  offence  in  private  life ; 
by  one  whose  attitude  towards  them  was  that  of  a  kind  frienil, 
if  not  a  father;  who  knew  the  weakness  inherent  in  party 
ministers  and  the  evils  by  which  they  ar-e  beset.  He  frankly 
gave  them  his  confidence  and  told  them  he  wanted  theirs ;  and 
that  in  all  things  which  tended  to  a  just  and  intelligent  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  they  should  Ir  ve  the  best  of  his  assist- 
ance. Though  ho  would  scorn  to  lend  his  influence  to  further 
the  interests  of  any  party,  even  it  were  the  party  of  his  choice, 
he  sat  for  hours  advising  ministers  to  be  firm  with  their  mea- 
sures, telling  them  of  the  rocks  they  had  to  encounter  in  their 
way,  and  pointing  out  that  they  ought  to  set  up  high  aims 
and  not  be  turned  from  these  by  the  pressure  of  any  circum- 
stance. The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  both  the  ministry 
and  the  governor  would  need  all  the  firnmess  that  comes  from 
a  conviction  of  right  doing  and  from  philosophy. 

On  coming  into  power,  the  new  ministry  promptly  intro- 
duced a  scries  of  resolutions  into  the  assembly  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bill  "  to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  parties 
in  Lower  Canada,  whose  propertj'-  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
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years  1837  atul  1838."     Tlie  only  reservation  made  in  the  al- 
ii wance  of  eliiims  was  in  the  case  of  tliose  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  rebellion  and  eitlier  imprisoned  or  transported  to 
Bermuda.     Five  commissioners  were  appoii»ted  to  carry  out  the 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000  was  set  apart  to  satisfy  all  claims. 
The  introduction  of  the  measure  was  the  signal  for  an  ex- 
plosion.    Like  the  bursting  of  a  long  pent-up  storm,  arose  a 
cry  of  indignation  from  the  tory  members  and  their  press.    To 
many  it  seemed  that  the  day  of  doom  had  dawned  upon  our 
monarchy.     Two  poor  gentlemen  shed  tears  over  their  liquor, 
when  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Queen.     The  fact  is,  this  bill 
was  only  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  outrages.    The  loyal 
Family  Compact  had  been  driven  from  power,  and  superseded 
by  "radicals,  rebels  and  republicaris,"  a  trinity  of  bad  blood,  but 
apt  alliteration.     The  head  of  the  government  was  a  French- 
man, a  former  leader  of  the  society  La  Jeune  France  ;  a  man 
who  had  been,  at  one  time,  an  infidel,  and  at  another,  a  rebel, 
flying  his  country  from  the  wrath  of  the  laws.      It  was  no 
longer  deemed  dishonourable  to  have  rebelled  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Queen  ;  nay,  more,  a  bill  had  been  introduced, 
not  only  to  condone  the  rebellion,  but  to  indemnify  the  rebels. 
For  of  those  who  rebelled,  it  was  held  that  not  one  in  ten  had 
been  convicted  by  the  laws  ;  whereas  everyone  having  a  stile 
broken  down  during  the  rising,  who  had  not  been  imprisoned 
or  sent  to  Bermuda,  came  forward  with  claims  which  the  gov- 
ernment allowed.     But  the  proudest  spirit  that  chafed  under 
this  galling  ordinance,  was  the  gallant  knight  of  Hamilton.    He 
must  have  felt  with  Solomon,  as  he  glanced  back  upon  all  the 
history  which  he  had  made,  that  the  brightest  trail  a  man  may 
leave  behind  him  for  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  huge 
vanity.     To  what  purpose  now  had  he  marshalled  his  "  gallant 
men  of  Gore,"  levelling  the  taverns  and  dwellings  of  rebellious 
owners,  or  on  that  dark  December  night,  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seize  the  "piratical"  Caroline,  and  give  her  to  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.     Now  that  a  premium  had  been  put  upon  rebellion. 
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ho  saw  a  sort  of  derision  in  the  very  spurs  upon  hi.s  licols,  for 
they  had  been  given  hiiu  in  token  of  his  loyalty.  He  re.solvei'n 
however,  that  the  outrages  should  not  bo  sanctioned,  without  a 
struggle.  He  rallied  his  followers  in  their  lodgings ;  he  told 
them  the  crisis  had  come,  wdun  rebellion  was  to  be  stamped  as 
a  crime  or  a  virtue.  In  his  loyal  ears,  we  doubt  not,  as  he  trod 
from  alley  to  alley  tlirough  the  darkness  on  his  mission  of  re- 
sistance, rang  tho  words  of  the  couplet : 

"  Treason  does  not  prosper  ;  what's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  when  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

But  he  would  "  dare  call  it  treason,"  and,  so,  girt  up  his  loins 
for  the  fight. 

His  party,  therefore,  entered  the  conflict  with  a  will.  The 
knight  led  the  attack,  and  his  invective  was  unsp.'  •  and  in- 
discriminate.    He  did  not  wonder  that  a  premi vvas  put 

upon  rebellion,  now  that  rebels  were  rewarded  for  their  own  up- 
risings ;  for  the  government  itself  was  a  rebel  government,  and 
the  party  by  which  it  was  maintained  in  power  vas  a  phalanx 
of  rebels.  His  lieutenants  were  scarce  less  unsparing  and  fierce 
in  the  attack.  But  the  government  boldly  took  up  their  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Baldwin,  attorney -general- west,  maintained  that  it 
w^ould  be  disgraceful  to  enquire  whether  a  man  had  been  a 
rebel  or  not  after  the  passage  of  a  general  act  of  indemnity. 
Mr.  Drummond,  solicitor-general-east,  took  ground  which  placed 
the  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The  indemnity  act  had  par- 
doned those  concerned  in  high  treason.  Technically  speaking, 
then,  all  who  had  been  attainted  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
before  the  rebellion.  But  the  opposition  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  reason.  The  two  colonels.  Prince  and  Gugy,  talked  a  great 
deal  of  fury.  The  former  once  again  reminded  the  house  that 
he  was  "  a  gentleman  "  ;  the  latter  made  it  plain  fhat  he  was  a 
blusterer.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  fierce  and  often  trenchant ;  while 
Sir  Allan  reiterated  that  the  whole  French-Canadian  people 
were  traitors  and  aliens.     At  this  date  we  are  moved  neither 
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to  anger  nor  contempt  at  rea(lin;Lj  such  utterances  as  those  ol 
the  knight's,  for  it  would  bo  wrong  to  regard  thou  as  else  than 
infu-niities  ;  and  it  is  regretal)lc  that  by  such  statements  the 
one  party  should  allow  itself  to  bo  dominated  and  the  other 
driven  to  wrath.     But  through  all  these  volcanic  speeches  Sir 
Allan  was  drifting  in  the  din^ction  of  a  mighty  lash  held  in  a 
strong  arm  ;  and  when  the  blow  descends  we  find  little  com- 
passion for  the  wiigglings  of  the  tortui'od  knight.  It  was  while 
Sir  Allan  had  been  bestriding  the  parliament  like  a  Colossus, 
breathing  fire  and  brimstone  against  every  opjjonent,  and  Hing- 
ing indiscrimmately  about  him  such  epithets  as  "  traitor  "  and 
"  rebel,"  that  Mr.  Blake,  solicitor-generai-west,  stung  beyond 
endurance,  sprang  to  his  feet.    "  He  would  remind  them  that 
there  was  not  only  one  kind  of  rebellion  and  one  description  of 
rebel  and  traitor.     He  would  tell  them  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  rebellion  against  the  constitution  as  well  as  rebellion  against 
the  crown.     A  man  could  be  a  traitor  to  his  country's  rights 
as  well  as  a  traitor  to  the  power  of  the  crown."     He  instanced 
Philip  of  Spain  and  James  the  Second  when  there  was  a  struggle 
between  political  freedom  and  royal  tyranny.     "  These  royal 
tj'rants  i^ound  loyal  men  to  do  their  bidding,  not  only  in  the 
army  but  on  the  bench  of  justice.     There  was  one  such  loyal 
servant,  he  who  shone  above  all  the  rest,  the  execrable  Judgo 
Jeffries,  who  sent,  among  the  many  other  victims  before  their 
Maker,  the  mild,  amiable  and  great  Lord  Russell.     Another 
victim  of  theso  loyal  servants  was  Algei'non  Sydney,  whose 
otlence  was  his  loyalty  to  the  people's  rights  and  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  had  no  sympathy  wi^h  the  spurious  loyalty  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  which,  while  it  trampled  on  the  peo- 
ple, was  the  slave  of  the  court — a  loyalty  which,  from  the  dawn 
of  the  history  of  the  world  down  to  the  present  day,  had  lashed 
humanity  into  rebellion.     He  would  not  go  to  ancient  history; 
but  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  of  one  great  ex- 
hibition of  this  loyalty ;  *on  an  occasion  when  the  people  of  a 
distant  Roman  province  contemplated  the  perpetration  of  the 
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foulest  crime  that  the  page  of  history  records — a  crime  from 
which  Nature  in  compassion  liid  her  face  and  strove  to  draw 
a  veil  over ;  but  the  heathen  Roman  lawgiver  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  perjured  witnesses  to  place  the  great  founder  of  our 
religion  upon  the  cross.  '  I  find  no  fault  in  him,'  he  said.  But 
these  provincials,  after  endeavouring  by  every  other  moans  to 
effect  their  pur[)ose,  had  recourse  to  this  spurious  loyalty — '  If 
thou  lettest  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cfesar's  friend.'  Mark 
the  loyalty  ;  could  they  not  see  every  feature  of  it ;  could  they 
not  trace  it  in  this  act ;  aye,  and  overcome  by  that  mawkish, 
spurious  loyalty,  the  heathen  Roman  governor  gave  his  sane 
tion  to  a  deed  whose  foul  and  impure  stain  eighteen  centuries 
of  national  humiliation  and  suffering  have  been  unable  to  efface. 
This  spurious,  slavish  loyalty  was  not  British  stuff;  this  spuri- 
ous, bullying  loyalty  never  grew  in  his  native  land.  British 
loyalty  wrung  on  tlie  field  of  Runnymede,  from  the  tyrant  king, 
the  great  chai  tor  of  English  liberty.  Aye,  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land, with  arms  in  their  hands,  demanded  and  received  the 
great  charter  of  their  rights.  British  loyalty,  during  a  period 
of  thrse  centuries,  wrung  fi'om  tyrant  king.s  thirty  different 
recognitions  of  that  great  charter.  Aye,  and  at  the  glorious 
era  of  the  revolution,  when  the  loyal  Jeffries  was  ready,  in  his 
extreme  loyalty,  to  hand  over  England's  freedom  and  rights  to 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  the  people  of  England  established  the 
constitution  which  has  maintained  England  till  this  day,  a 
great,  free  and  powerful  nation." 

Again  and  again  did  Sir  Allan,  tortured  by  the  merciless  lash, 
rise  in  his  place,  but  still  the  long  pent-up  stream  of  manly 
wrath  and  contempt  poured  forth.  "The  expression  'rebel'" 
continued  the  speaker,  "  has  been  applied  by  the  gallant  knight 
opposite,  to  some  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house,  but  lean 
tell  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  tliat  their  public  conduct  has 
proved  that  they  are  the  rebels  to  the  constitution  and  their 
country."  It  required  but  one  taunt  mt)re  to  bring  on  the  climax 
— and  that  tau      came.     "  And  there  sit  the  loyal  men/'  con- 
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tinned  the  avenging  membei",  pointing  deliberately  at  the  oppo- 
sition benches,  "  there  sit  tlie  loyal  men  who  shed  the  blood  of 
the  people  and  trampled  on  their  just  rights.  There  sit  the 
rebels."  Choking  with  rage,  Sir  Allan  arose  once  again  and 
repudiated  the  epithet  rebel  as  applied  to  him,  and  asked  Mr. 
Blake  to  retract.  This  the  honourable  gentleman  firmly  refused 
to  do,  whereupon  a  sudden  uproar  arose  through  the  house, 
which  was  followed  by  a  turmoil  in  the  galleries,  where  spec- 
tators had  joined  in  the  discussion.  Several  breaches  of  the 
peace  wxce  committed,  and  men  grappled  and  struck  at  each 
other  admidst  the  terrified  screams  of  ladies.  Many  of  the 
disturbers  were  arrested  and  the  galleries  cleared,  the  ladies 
seeking  refuge  in  the  body  of  the  house.  For  twenty  minutes 
the  chamber  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  and  remained  with 
closed  doors.  The  sergeant-at-arms  was  sorely  tried  to  prevent 
a  collision  between  Mi*.  Blake  and  Sir  Allan. 

As  the  discussion  on  the  bill  drew  to  a  close,  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  who  had  all  along  preserved  a  stolid  silence,  rose  in  his 
place  and  told  Mr.  Speaker  that  this  measure  was  not  going  to 
pass  without  his  protest,  and  that  while  his  physical  strength 
endured  he  would  offer  it  resistance.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  one  of 
the  few  members  of  the  opposition  against  whom  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  for  opposing  the  bill  could  not  be  brought,  for  when 
Mr.  Draper  introduced  the  bill  which  was  the  parent  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  Mr.  Macdonald  had  not  yet  entered  the  ministiy, 
and  was  only  a  passive,  if  not  contemptuous,  member  of  the 
toiy  side  of  the  house.  Now,  however,  he  became  active,  and 
if  we  can  believe  the  newspaper  reports,  "fierce."  He  brought 
in  a  petition  from  his  constituents,  praying  that  the  moneys  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  be  "  withheld  from  the  rebels  of 
Lower  Canada."  He  entreated  the  government  to  move  slowly 
iind  carefully  with  the  bill,  and  when  a  minister  remarked  that 
they  wen^  only  waiting  for  him  "  to  get  done  speaking  to  pass 
it,"  he  launched  out  fiercely  against  the  promotei's  of  the  mea- 
sure, charging  them  with  utter  disregard  of  t)io  sense  of  the 
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country,  and  wanton  discourtesy  to  members  of  the  opposition. 
He  affirmed  that  the  country  was  aroused  against  thcni,  and 
that  they  were  drawing  down  grave  dangers,  not  alone  upou 
their  own  heads,  but  upon  the  peace  of  the  province.  He  de- 
precated the  surrender  of  the  interests  of  Upper  Canada  into 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  Lower  Canada  for  party  purposes, 
and  hurled  no  few  epithets  against  Mr.  Baldwin.  But  de.spite 
this  last  effort  to  kill  time,  and  his  reading  a  long  roll  of  the 
Mackenzie  letters  through  the  tedious  night,  the  bill  passed  the 
lower  house  by  a  vote  of  forty-seven  to  eighteen.  The  next  day, 
speaking  of  the  debate,  the  Pilot,  the  leading  ministerial  organ, 
said :  "  In  vain  the  hopeful  ex-commissioner  of  crown  lands,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  ranted  ab'.'Ut  wanton  and  disgraceful  lack  of 
courtesy,  and  tnundered  at  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  charge  of  having 
sold  Upper  Canada  to  Lower  Canada.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Three-fourths  of  the  house  were  buried  in  refreshing  slumbers. 
*  *  *  He  made  a  last  faint  effort  to  prolong  the  discussion 
by  reading  some  tliirty  papers  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  pu^vished 
letters — and  then  the  whole  house  was  silent." 

There  only  remains  the  sequel  of  tory  consistency  now  to  be 
told  to  complete  this  chapter  of  disgrace.  The  bill  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  house  than  petitions  to  the  governor-general,  praying 
for  its  disallowance,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  Lord  Elgin 
received  petition  after  petition  in  his  closet,  read  each  one 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  pondered  the  whole  question  over. 
He  plainly  saw  that  the  petitioners,  who  were  toiies,  were  en- 
deavouring to  force  him  into  conflict  with  his  ministry  and  to 
act  over  again  the  part  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  And  the  longer  the 
governor  pondered  the  deeper  the  impression  grew  thathi.'i  duty 
lajMn  assenting  to  the  bill.  His  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
were  abundant  and  irresistible ;  and  since  they  were  so,  he 
argued  that  it  would  be  unworthy  in  him  to  shift  upon  tlie 
shoulders  of  the  sovereign  the  onus  of  assent  or  disallow- 
ance. In  the  first  place  dissolution  ap|)eared  to  him  unwise 
and   uncalled  for.   as   the   ministry  had    been   elected  Ijut  a 
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lew  months  before  on  writs  issued  at  the  request  of  their  op- 
ponents. Then  the  measure  was  carried  in  tiie  popuhir  branch 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one ;  and  an  analysis  of  this  vote 
showed  that  of  the  thirty-one  representatives  from  Upper 
Canada,  seventeen  voted  for  the  measure  and  14  against  it ;  and 
often  members  of  British  origin  from  Lower  Canada  six  voted 
for  and  only  four  against  it.  Such  logic  as  this  was  irresistible, 
and  though  the  governor  saw  the  dark  storm-clouds  gathering 
above  his  head,  he  manfully  resolved  to  do  the  right  and  give 
his  assent  to  the  bill. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  2ytli,  he  drove  into  town  at  the 
call  of  the  ministry,  tc  assent  to  a  customs  bill,  which  in  eon - 
sequence  of  the  opening  of  navigation,  it  was  imperative  should 
go  into  instant  effect.     The  rumour  having  gone  abroad  that 
assent  was  to  be  given  to  the  obnoxious  "rebel  bill  "  as  it  was 
called,  a  number  of  persons  opposed  to  the  government,  and  all 
of  them  "gentlemen,"  packed  the   galleries  of  tb«  assembly. 
They  made  no  stir  beyond  taking  snuff  or  shaking  their  cam- 
bric pocket-kerchiefs  till  the  governor  nodded  his  assent  to  the 
rebellion  bill,  when  they  arose  as  one  man,  and  with  much 
pounding  of  feet  went  out  of  the  building.     His  excellency  did 
not  heed  the  interrui)tion,  and  when  his  business  was  ended, 
followed  by  his  suite,  passed  out  to  his  carriage.     But  he  had 
no  sooner  made  his  a])pearance  outside  than  the  body  of  loyal- 
ist gentlemen  who  had  left  the  building  set  up  a  storm  of 
groans,  hisses  and  oaths.     Some  of  them  likewise  seized  bricks, 
stones  or  pieces  of  bottles,  while  others  too  .  addled  eggs  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  with  these  missiles  an  attack  was  begun 
tin  the  governor  and  his  party.     The  vice-regal  carriage  got 
away,  however,  before  serious  injury  was  done  to  anybody. 
But  this  was  only  a  small  outburst  of  tory  loyalty.     Upon  the 
Cluimp  de  Mars  that  evening  gathei'ed  a  lai'ge  and  turbulent 
crowd.    The  meeting  had  been  called  by  placard  and  Mr.  A  i- 
gustus  Heward,  nephew  of  the  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  a  society  beau,  was  in  the  chair.     This  gentleman  made  an 
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in.flainmatory  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ersdale;  Mr. 
Ferres,  a  newspiiper  editor  ;  Mr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Montgonierie, 
another  journali.st,  all  "gentlemen."  The  cliief  subject  of  the 
harangue  was,  "Now  is  tlie  time  for  action,"  while  frequently 
above  the  din  couhJ  be  lieard  the  cry,  "  To  the  parliament  build- 
ings." After  the  chairman  had  made  the  closing  remarks  he 
shouted  out,  "Mow  boys,  three  cheers  for  the  Queen;  then  let 
us  take  a  walk."  The  cheers  were  given  and  the  A\ralk  was 
taken.  Up  to  the  parliament  buildings  surged  the  crowd  of 
gentlemen  loading  the  naises  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  ministry 
with  blasphemous  and  obscene  epithets.  The  windows  were 
attacked  with  stones,  after  which  some  hundreds  of  the  mob 
rushed  into  the  building.  The  assembly  was  sitting  in  com- 
mittee when  the  visitors  burst  through  the  doors.  The  membois 
fled  in  dismay,  some  taking  refuge  in  the  lobbies,  and  others  be- 
hind the  speaker's  chair.  Then  the  rioters  passed  on  to  their 
work.  Some  wrecked  furniture,  others  wrenched  '.he  lej^'s 
off'  chairs,  tables  and  desks,  while  some  demolished  the  clian- 
deliers,  lamps  and  globes.  One  of  the  party,  in  the  midst  of 
the  we/ee  seated  himself  in  the  speaker's  chair  and  cried  out,  "The 
P^rench  parliament  is  dissolved."  He  was  hurled  from  his  jilace 
and  the  chair  thrown  over  and  wrecked.  The  mace  was  torn 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  sergeant-at-arins,  and  sub- 
sequently left  as  a  trophy  of  victory  in  the  room  of  Sir  Allan 
MacNab  at  the  Donegani  hotel.  In  the  midst  of  the  riot  and 
destruction  there  was  a  cry  of  "  fire."  Flames  were  then  found 
in  the  balcony ;  and  almost  simultaneously  the  legislative  coun- 
cil chamber  was  ablaze.  The  paity  left  the  building  which  in 
a  few  minutes  was  doomed.  There  was  little  time  to  save  any 
of  the  contents,  and  out  of  20,000  volumes  not  more  than  ilOO 
were  saved.  A  full  length  portrait  of  her  majesty,  which  cost 
£2,000  was  rescued,  but  on  being  brought  out  of  the  buildii 
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one  of  the  loyalists  punched  his  stick    through  the  canvas.* 

•  This  inciure  now  hangs  in  tlie  Senate  Chamber,  faring  the  throne. 
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The  fire  companies  promptly  turned  out  on  the  first  alarm,  but 
on  their  Avay  to  the  building  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  incendiarism,  who  detained  theni  till  everything 
had  been  devoured  by  the  flames. 

Through  some  misunderstanding  the  military  were  not  on 
hand,  and  the  mob  only  left  after  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
conflagration  was  over,  flown  with  victory,  and  athirst  for  new 
conquest.  It  was  a  direful  night  in  Montreal.  Many  a  blanched 
face  was  seen  in  the  gleam  of  the  conflagration,  and  a  deep 
shudder  ran  through  the  community  at  the  simultaneous  clang- 
ing of  the  bells.  While  the  fires  of  the  burning  building  shone 
in  their  windows  the  ministry  held  a  cabinet  and  decided  to 
meet  the  following  morning  in  the  Bonsecours  Market. 

There  ai'e  occasions  when  feelings  lie  too  deep  for  words,  and 
the  opening  of  the  next  day's  session  seemed  one  of  these.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  made  a  motion,  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  painful  spell ;  but  the  worthy  Hamilton 
knight  to  whom  the  mob  had  brought  their  choicest  spoil-^  was 
in  his  primest  talking  condition.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  re- 
cord here  Avhat  he  said,  but  it  is  worth  stating  that  Mr.  Blake 
took  occasion  to  make  one  last  comment  upon  the  quality  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  ears  of  the  house  had  been  so  long  as- 
sailed— "a  loyalty  "  he  said,  "  which  one  day  incited  a  mob  to 
pelt  the  governor-general,  and  to  destroy  the  halls  of  i)arlia- 
ment  and  the  public  records,  and  on  the  next  day  sought  to 
find  excuses  for  anarchy."  It  is  tiue  indeed  that  some  of  the 
tories  had  tried  to  condone  the  outrages ;  but  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Mr.  Badgley  and  other  conservatives  denounced  the 
perpetrators  with  unmeasured  indignity. 

Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  was  one  of  those  who  deplored  the 
occurrences,  but  he  censured  the  Government  for  lack  of  pre- 
caution when  they  must  have  known  that  the  outrages  were 
contemjdated ;  and  he  attributed  all  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
to  the  bill  they  had  forced  upon  the  people.  In  the  midst  of 
diegonei'al  debate  he  rose  and  moved  that  Kingston  be  adopted 
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henceforth  as  the  seat  of  government,  but  his  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  against  ten.     And  others  as  well  as  Mr. 
Macdonald  censured  tlie  government  for  not  having  adopted 
measures  of  protection  against  the  lawlessness  of  the  rioters. 
Ministers,  in  a  timid  sort  ol  a  way,  explained  the  absence  of 
the  soldiers,  but  read  now,  and  in  the  light  of  the  mob's  after 
deeds,  their  explanations  do  not  seem  satisfactory.     It  is  much 
to  be  able  to  say  as  we  look  back  upon  this  turbulent  time, 
that  there  was  no  shedding  of  blood,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
congratulate  anybody  that  for  nights  the  mob  held  possession 
of  a  great  city  without  being  confronted  by  an  available  mili- 
tary, whether  bloodshed  would  or  would  not  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  collision.     When  the  mob  will  rise,  take  the  bit  in 
their  teeth  and  trample  upon  the  supreme  law  of  peace  and  or- 
der they  challenge  the  worst  consequences,  and  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  whatever  may  follow.     Forbearance  is  a  virtue 
we  know,  but  past  a  certain  limit  it  becomes  poltroonery.    A 
covvard  indeed  Lord  Elgin  was  called  for  submitting  twice  to 
the  indignities  of  the  rioters  without  employing  the  military, 
but   taking   all    the   circumstances    into    account,    wl  -itever 
grounds  there  might  have  been  for  such  a  charge  against  the 
government  there  was  none  whatever  for  the  charge  against 
the  governor.     His  forbearance  was  dictated  by  the  highest 
and  most  worthy  of  motives. 

During  the  day  detachments  of  the  mob  appeared  where  the 
house  was  in  session  uttering  hoots  and  groans,  and  assaulting 
any  member  of  the  government  party  who  exi)osed  himself. 
But  when  night  fell  over  the  city  the  stragglers  came  together 
and  began  again  the  work  of  destruction.  The  houses  of  Mr. 
Hincks  and  of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  were  attacked  and  the  windows  demolished  with 
stones.  Then  the  mob  turned  to  the  beautiful  residence  of 
M.  Lafontaine,  but  recently  purchased,  hacking  down  fruit 
trees  and  burning  the  outbuildings ;  then  entered  the  house 
itself  and  demolished  the  furniture  and  library.     Just  a.s  the 
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torch  was  being  applied  to  fini^'k  the  work  the  cold  but  tafd'y 
steel  of  the  soldiers  was  seen  glittering  in  -^he  moonlight  and 
the  mob  fell  back  with  disappointed  howls.  Then  the  loyal- 
ists headed  off  for  Dr.  Nelson's  but  were  met  there  again  by 
the  bayonets  and  shrunk  back.  This  too  was  another  night 
of  terror  in  Montreal,  for  small  detachments  of  the  mob  prowled' 
the  city  through  the  darkness  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon 
the  windows  of  houses  belonging  to  known  supporters  of  the 
government. 

In  the  morning  placards  addressed  to  "  the  friends  of  peace  '' 
weie  posted  around  the  city  calling  a  meeting  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  chief  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Hon. 
George  Moffatt  and  Colonel  Gugy.  They  counselled  order  and 
passed  an  address  to  the  Queen  to  call  Lord  Elgin  home. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  an  address  was  passed  by  the 
house  bearing  testimony  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  which 
had  characterized  his  excellency's  administration,  and  express- 
ing deep  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  recent  outrages.     On 
Monday,  his  lordship,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  and  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  volunteers,  drove  in  from  Monklands  to  receive 
this  address.     But  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  city  than 
they  were  assailed  with  insults  and  pelted  with  brickbats  and 
rotten  eggs.     A  stone  weighing  two  pounds  crashed  through 
the  coach,  while  a  continuous  f  usilade  of  eggs  and  blasphemy 
was  kept  up.     The  address  was  to  be  read  in  "government 
house,"  a  building  so  called  on  Notre  Dame  Street ;  and  on  ar- 
riving here  the  governor  found  his  carriage  surrounded  by  a 
violent  mob.     A  magistrate  read  the  riot  act  and  the  soldiers 
charged,  but  the  mob  gave  way,  cheering  for  the  troops.    They 
wore  anxious  that  their  loyalty  should   not  be  misunderstood  ; 
On  tlie  address  being  read  and  replied  io,  the  governor  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Monklands,  going  by  Sherbrooke  Street  in- 
steail  of  Notre  Dame,  by  which  he  had  come.     The  mob  were 
outwitted,  and  set  up  a  howl  of  baflied   rage.     They  imme- 
diately J'allied,  however,  and,  seizing  cabs,  caleches,  and  "every- 
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thing  that  would  run,"  started  off  in  pursuit.  At  Molson's 
Corner  they  overtook  the  vice -regal  l)ivrty,  and  at  once  began 
the  attack.  The  back  of  the  coach  was  driven  in  with  stones, 
Col.  Bruce,  the  governor's  bi'other,  was  wounded  in  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  Col.  Erniatinger  and  Capt.  Jones  received  bodily 
injuries.  The  governor  himself  escaped  unhurt.  The  party 
eventually  distanced  the  mob  and  entered  the  sheltering  gates 
of  Monklands. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  riot  had  elsewhere  risen  its  head. 
In  several  Upper  Canada  towns  where  the  ultra  loyalists  were 
found  in  strongest  force,  hooting  mobs  paraded  and  sniaslied 
the  hpads  and  windows  of  obnoxious  persons.  In  Toronto  a 
number  of  g(  iitlenien  gathered  and  lit  bonfires  with  all  the 
zeal  of  religions  executioners  at  Smithfield,  and  there  burnt 
in  effigy  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Blake,  and  Mackenzie.  The  lodgings 
of  tlie  latter,  who  had  just  returned  from  exile,  were  attacked 
and  battered;  ufter  which  the  rioters  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  the  windows  of  warehouses  occupied  by  Dr.  Rolph  and 
George  Brown.  But  this,  after  all,  was  only  the  bad  blood  of 
the  community.  From  all  parts  of  Canada  addresses  poured 
in  upon  the  governor,  commending  the  fearless  attitude  he  had 
taken  in  defence  of  popular  rights.  Of  all  who  prized  polit- 
ical freedom  the  governor  was  now  the  darling. 

But  while  the  masses  rejoiced  in  the  better  constitutional 
era  which  Lord  Elgin  had  inaugurated,  a  British  American 
league,  representing  the  tory  discontent  of  the  time,  was 
formed  at  Montreal,  with  branches  in  Kingston,  Toronto  and 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  planks  in  the  platform  of  the 
new  association,  one  of  which  was  a  scheme  for  the  union  of 
the  British  North  Amtrican  provinces.  Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, in  his  "  Life  of  Hon.  George  Brown,"  thus  drily  refers 
to  the  organization  :  "  Like  King  David's  famous  army  at  the 
Cave  of  AduUam,  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  tuat  was  discontented,  gath- 
ered themselves   to  the  meeting  of  the  league.     *     *     They 
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were  flubbed  ChiUlrcn  of  the  Sun,  *  *  Thoy  advocated  ex- 
treme toryism,  extreme  disloyalty,  and  finally  threatened  to 
drive  the  French  into  the  sea."  Towards  tlie  end  of  July,  a 
convention  from  the  league  sat  at  Kingston  for  several  days, 
and  one  of  the  speakers  there  was  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Confusion  and  discord  reigned  through  the  gathering.  Ogle  R. 
Gowan  felt  seriously  disposed  to  have  Lord  Elgin  impeached 
before  the  house  of  lords ;  some  other  .speaker  proposed  that 
the  league  declare  for  annexation ;  another  said  independence 
would  be  better,  and  each  had  an  instant  followinjj.  Among 
the  many  disgusted  at  the  riot  of  pro[)osals  was  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald,  who,  at  an  early  date,  separated  himself  from  the 
babel.  Other  leading  members  followed  suit,  and  the  mam- 
motli  Family  gathering  fell  to  pieces.  A  few  of  the  fragments 
reorganized  themselves  into  associations  whose  objects  were 
annexatii^n  and  independence. 

The  news  of  the  outrages  created  a  sensation  in  England.  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  the  time  to  be  "  a  moment  of  the  deepest 
public  interest."  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  like  the  white  knight  at 
the  cross  roads  had  looked  at  only  one  side  of  the  shield,  and 
said  it  was  silver  as  he  set  his  lance  in  the  rest,  declared  that 
Lord  Elgin  should  have  disallowed  the  bill ;  but  Lord  John 
Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others  defended  the  action  of  his 
excellency,  and  paid  warm  tribute  to  the  unflinching  manliness 
and  broad  statesmanship  he  had  shown.  In  view  however  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and  while  the  approbation  of  the  British 
parliament  was  ringing  in  his  ears  Lord  Elgin  felt  it  his  duty 
to  signify  that  his  office  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial 
secretary ;  but  that  official  refused  to  accept  the  resignation, 
and  took  occasion  in  warm  and  generous  terms  to  endorse  the 
course  of  his  excellency. 

The  30th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  prorogation  of 
parliament,  but  Lord  Elgin  did  not  deem  it  well  to  expose 
liiniself  for  the  third  time  to  the  passions  of  the  mob  without 
taking  means  of  ample  defence ;  so  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
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Major-Goneral  Rowan  came  down,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon 
announced  the  ch)se  of  the  hist  parliament  ever  to  sit  in  Mon- 
treal. 

The  summer  sped  away  and  autumn  came,  but  tumult  still 
lived  in  Montreal.  In  August  the  ringleaders  in  the  spiing 
riots  were  rearrested  and  released  again  on  bail,  but  the  mdb 
flew  to  arms,  and  after  nightfall  gathered  like  fiends  around  M. 
Lafontaine's  dwelling.  The  inmates  knew  the  fate  in  store  fi)r 
them  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  mob,  and  alter  duo 
warning  fired,  wounding  several  of  the  rioters.  One  of  the 
gang,  William  Mason,  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and  as  he  fell  his 
associates  cried  out,  "  The  blood  of  a  Saxon  has  been  shed  by  a 
Frenchman."  Then,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  when  the  house 
and  its  inmates  were  about  being  torn  to  pieces,  the  military 
came  and  the  mob  went  oflf",  bearing  with  them  the  insensible 
Mason  who  died  next  morning. 

Since  the  burning  of  the  parliament  buildings,  the  question 
of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Montreal  to  some 
other  city  had  been  under  the  governor's  consideration.  The 
protracted  and  outrageous  disposition  of  the  mob,  which  ap- 
peared ready  to  rise  to  deeds  of  destruction  at  any  moment  out 
of  cold  blood,  now  decided  his  course.  It  was  therefore  fixed 
that  the  remaining  two  sessions  of  parliament  should  be  held 
in  Toronto,  and  that  henceforth  the  sittings  should  be  held  at 
that  city  and  Quebec,  at  each  for  four  years  alternately.  Thus 
was  the  parliament  driven  out  of  Montreal,  and  thus  was  the 
reputation  of  the  city  once  again,  as  but  too  often  since,  smirch- 
ed by  the  lawlessness  of  her  mobs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    GREAT    MINISTRY    FAI.f.S. 

AFTER  the  wild  paroxysm  of  loyalty  had  spent  itself  in 
storm,  many  of  the  tories,  who   by  their  speeches  had 
stirred  their  followers  up  to  the  riot  point,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to   find   excuse    for  their   excesses,  began   to  feel 
ashiuaed  of  the  part  they  had  played  and  to  be  anxious  about 
the  consequences.     A  conclave  was  held  at  which  it  wsis  de- 
cided to  send  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Cayley  to  England  to 
avouch  in  Downing  Street  the  loyalty  of  the  party  who  had 
burnt  down  the  parliament  buildings,  poked  sticks  through  a 
picture  of  the  queen,  and  attacked  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  with  addled  eggs.      No  one  to  this  day  knows  what 
reception  these  two  got  at  Downing  Street ;  but  as  they  have  re- 
mained ho  reserved  upon  tlie  subject,  it  would  not  be  hazardous 
to  say  that  their  silence  was  probably  judicious.     Hot  upon 
their  heels   followed  Mr.  Francis  Hincks,  accredited   by  his 
government  to  make  known  fully  the  causes  of  the  disgraceful 
outbreaks.      We   are   not   surprised    that   the   colonial  office 
about  this  time  took  a  good  deal  of  our  provincial  business 
into  its  own  hands;   for  if  two  parties  here  had  a  dispute 
about  a  jack-knife  they  ran  to  Downing   Street  to  have  it 
settled.     Why  was  it  necessary  for  Sir  Allan  and  Mr.  Cayley 
to  hurry  otf  to  England  to  apologize  to  an  indifferent  official 
in  the  colonial  office  for  the  riots  in  Canada  ? — and  why  was 
it  necessary  for  Mr.  Francis  Hincks  to  follow  them  there  ?   We 
complained  then,  and  murmur  still   about  Downing  Street  in-. 
terlerence  ;  yet  it  is  we  who  have  taught  the  oflicials  there  how 
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to  intcrforo.  Even  at  this  day,  though  wo  regard  tlie  authority 
of  the  colonial  office  only  a  fiction,  and  lash  ourselves  into  a 
rage  when  it  becomes  a  reality,  we  take  sometiin«s  the  most 
trivial  cases  from  our  own  supreme  court  and  refer  them  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  imperial  privy  council.  Tho  persons 
who  j)roclaim  the  loudest  that  Canadians  ought  to  be  supreme 
in  their  own  afi'airs,  are  among  the  very  first,  when  a  decision 
contrary  to  their  views  is  given  in  our  highest  courts,  to  hasten 
away  to  the  oracle  at  Downing  Street.  If  every  disputed 
case,  originating  in  a  magistrate's  court  about  the  paying  of  a 
municipal  tax  or  the  right  of  prosecution  under  a  Dominion  act, 
is  to  be  submitted  for  a  decision  to  the  superior  wisdom  and 
higher  justice  of  a  conclave  of  English  law  officers,  why  per- 
petuate the  costly  mockery  here  of  a  "  supreme  "  court  ? 

Mr.  Hincks  returned  from  England,  elated  as  a  schoolboy  who 
had  received  the  "  well  done  "  of  his  parents.  During  the  autumn 
the  weather-cock  in  the  colonial  office  described  a  revolution, 
and  the  governor-general  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  pursuing  a  course  the  precise  opposite  to 
that  for  which,  five  yo  t  -s  before,  Lord  Metcalfe  had  been  en- 
nobled. Though  perh£4)s  title  conferred  according  to  this 
method  of  discrimination,  does  not  fill  our  minds  \vith  awo 
for  the  "  belted  knight,  the  duke  and  earl  and  a'  that,"  that  a 
king  can  make,  the  honour  was  highly  prized  at  the  time  by 
Lord  Elgin,  and  properly  prized,  for  his  conduct  had  been  on 
trial  before  the  home  government.  He  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  province,  and  at  every  place  was  received  with 
evidence  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  As  he  drove  through 
Toronto  a  party  of  gentlemen  hurled  a  few  eggs  and  some 
bottles  at  him,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  mark.  In  Kingston 
a  few  persons  came  down  to  the  wharf  at  which  lay  the  vice- 
regal steamer,  and  gave  some  dismal  howls,  then  slunk  away 
again.  This  trifling  exhibition  of  tory  manners  was  dictated 
by  fear,  however,  rather  than  by  hate,  for  the  rumour  had  got 
abroad  in  Montreal  that  the  seat  of  government  was  to  be  re- 
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moved ;  whereupon  the  instigators  of  the  riots  in  that  city 
promptly  sent  out  emissaries  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
governor-general  was  insulted  in  any  city  that  was  likely  to 
I'C  chosen  as  the  capital. 

In  November  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Tor- 
onto,  and  the  offices  established  in  the  dreary  pile  along  Front 
Street,  which  does  duty  to  the  present  day.  The  government 
met  in  all  its  strength,  and  he  were  a  rash  prophet  who  would 
predict  that  it  was  not  impregnable  for  many  3'^ears  to  come. 
But  sotne  shrewd  eyes  looking  through  the  assemblage  of  re- 
formers, saw  in  this  semblance  ''  strength  irresistible  evidence 
of  weakness.  A  large  majority  is  to  be  coveted  when  parties 
are  divided  by  some  well  marked  line,  and  each  avows  a  set  of 
well  understood  opinions  ;  but  the  government  whose  party 
doctrines  are  yet  only  in  the  formative  process,  is  not  to  bo 
envied  of  the  possession.  One  day  a  vote  was  taken  in  the 
lower  chamber  w'nich  divided  the  house  upon  party  issues ;  and 
as  the  reformers  stood  up  in  all  their  appalling  strength,  John 
A.  Macdonald  i'^  credited  with  having  observed  to  a  member 
who  sat  beside  him,  "  That  mighty  fabric  is  soon  to  go  to 
pieces."  His  companion  replied,  "  I  suppose  no  government  has 
a  perennial  lease,  but  if  numbers  aud  apparent  harmony  count 
for  aught,  I  think  theif  prospects  are  good."  "  Ah,  yes,"  said 
Macdonald,  "  appirent  hd>,vino\\y  \     But  we  shall  see." 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  reform  party  comprised  not 
only  modarate  seekers  for  reform,  but  many  who  desired  radical 
changes,  and  not  a  few  who  thought  we  ought  to  fashion  our 
political  system  after  the  republican  moilel.  The  advocates  of 
these  innovations  pressed  their  views  upon  the  government,  but 
neither  Mr.  Baldwin  nor  Mr.  Lafontaine  seemed  disposal  to 
move  any  further  at  once  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  change  desired  must  comothrough gradual  stages. 
When  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  beciune  known,  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  government  followers  met,  laid  down 
a  new  political  platform,  and  resolved  to  withdraw  themselves 
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from  tlio  refoi^ni  party.  The  chief  names  in  tlie  new  combina- 
tion were  David  Cluistie,  Dr.  John  Rolph,  James  Leslie,  and 
Malcohii  Camti'on  ;  and  among  the  concessions  they  demaudud 
were,  abolition  of  jud;3'e.s'  pension>,  biennial  parliaments,  uni- 
versal sufiVage,  and  election  of  all  public  officers.  Tiie  name 
given  to  the  new  party  was  the  "  Clear  Grits,"  a  term  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Globe.  The  appellation  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated during  a  conveisation  between  George  Brown  and  Chris- 
tie, the  latter  remarkin.^  that  they  wanted  in  the  new  move- 
ment "  men  who  were  Jenr  grit."  The  clear  grits  had  no  sooner 
completed  their  organization  in  Up[)er  Canada,  thfvn  Louis 
Papineau  aroused  himself  and  formed  in  Lower  Canada  "  Lc 
Parti  Rouge"  a  combination  less  radical  than  revolutionary. 
We  can  fancy  that  member  to  whom  John  Macdonald  had  made 
the  prediction  turning  aghast  as  he  saw  the  great  fabric  which 
he  had  regarded  as  indestructible  already  split  into  three  parts. 
And  v/e  might  fancy  the  astute  observer  telling  him  to  womkr 
not,  that  the  "  greatest  was  behind." 

This  double  defection  set  the  government  reeling  ;  but  many 
of  those  who  stood  fast  in  their  allegiance  waited  upon  minis- 
ters and  informed  them  that  tlie  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  expected  a  settlement  of  the  long-burning  question  of  the 
clergy  reserves  upon  a  new  basis.  Mr.  Baldwin  professed 
himself  hostile  to  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  gave  little 
assurance  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  his  supporters  ;  while  Mr. 
Lafontaine  did  not  conceal  his  hostility  to  what  he  called  a 
"  disturl)ance  of  vested  rights."  "When  sorrows  come  they 
come  not  single  spies  but  in  battalions  "  that  luckless  govern- 
ment might  have  exclaimed.  From  every  quarter  evil  seemed 
to  come  upon  them  now  ;  every  breeze  that  blew  brought  them 
(lark  tidings.  One  of  the  staunchest  ministerial orirans  hitherto 
had  been  the  Toronto  Globe,  but  it  now  assumed  such  an  atti- 
tude that  ministers  felt  themselves  obliged  to  repudiate  responsi- 
bility for  its  course.  In  short,  the  Globe  was  endeavouring'  to 
wipe  popery  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  year  1850,  as  many  a  nervous  Englishman  had  cause 
to  remember,  the  conviction  entered  the  breast  of  the  Holy 
Father  that  the  Episcojjal  Communion  of  England  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  Newman  over  to  Home.  So  he  set  about  to 
parcel  off'  the  land  of  protestant  Englishmen  into  ecclesiastical 
districts,  and  created  Cardinal  Wiseman  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. The  ordinances  declaring  the  districts  were  written 
in  Rome  after  the  manner  of  the  time  when  a  sovereign  pon- 
tiff set  an  English  king  scourging  himself  before  the  tomb  of  a 
"rebellicjus  priest,"  shut  up  the  churches  and  absolved  subjects 
of  their  allegiance.  "  Datum  apud  Romce  sub  anulo  piscato- 
»'is,"  wrote  the  rash  papa  in  the  palace  of  the  Peters ;  "  "  Given 
at  Rome  under  the  fisherman's  ring ! "  echoed  the  people  of 
Englanl,  some  in  scorn  and  many  in  dismay.  They  had 
less  experience  of  "  paper  towns  "  in  England  then  than 
has  fallen  to  our  share  in  Canada  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  "boom,"  or  they  might  have  i^egarded  the  employment 
of  the  pope  in  setting  districts  off  on  sheets  of  vellum,  as  of  no 
very  serious  consequence.  Yet,  alarmed  thousanc's  of  very 
valiant  Englishmen  became,  and  we  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  that  the  "British  Lion"  stalked  through  the  land. 
Lord  Truro  called  forth  applause  that  nigh  shook  down  the 
building  when  he  qu  ed,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  the 
words  from  the  play,  "  Under  my  feet  I'll  stamp  thy  cardinal's 
hat  in  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church  ; "  and  thun- 
ders of  applause  were  evoked  by  Kean  the  tragedian,  wliou  in 
the  theatre,  he  ([uoted  the  words  from  King  John,  "No  Italian 
priest  shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion."  In  good  season, 
however,  the  tumult  died,  and  when  the  hurly-burly  was  done, 
it  was  found  that  the  "  country  of  protestant  Englishmen  " 
had  sustained  no  serious  damage. 

After  Englishmen  had  become  heartily  ashamed  of  their  ex- 
hibition of  fear,  the  cardinal,  the  pope  and  the  unfortunate 
papacy  fell  iiito  the  hands  of  a  wild  protestant  Canadian.  This 
persuii  wax  consumed  with  the  idea  that  the  papacy  ought  to 
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be  rooted  out  of  this  country,  and  without  calculating  wlie- 
tlier  the  object  was  a  possible  one,  began  the  crusade  in  tl)e 
columns  of  his  newspaper,  the  Globe.  He  published  the 
pronunciamcnto  rT  Wiseman,  replying  in  his  editorial  columns 
in  language  as  rough  and  intemperate  as  it  was  intolerant  and 
illogical.  Cardinals  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong,  but 
it  is  not  in  writers  of  George  Brown's  stamp  that  they  find 
confuters.  Having  begun  the  discussion.  Mi*.  Brown  used 
every  means  to  lash  ])ublic  feeling  into  tumult.  He  pictured 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cana<la  as  an  odious  system  that 
menaced  the  well-being  of  our  social  and  political  institutions, 
and  the  public  were  informed  that  it  wa'^  their  duty  to  resist 
the  common  enemy.  This  indiscreet  onslaught  upon  an  un- 
offending portion  of  the  community  was  made  with  as  much 
noise  and  fervour  as  "  temperance  reformers "  to-day  employ 
against  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  But  this  was  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Brown.  He  never  moved  without  noise;  and  whether  it 
was  his  entry  into  the  legislature,  or  that  he  addressed  a 
meeting  in  a  school-house  ;  introduced  a  bill,  or  presented  a 
medal  to  a  school  girl,  the  fact  was  announced  by  a  clatter  of 
kettle-drums  and  a  bray  of  bugles.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  prominence  he  so  suddenly  attained,  from  being  a 
mere  adventuring  raw  youth,  to  the  adviser  and  hustler  of 
the  reform  party,  was  more  than  Mr.  Brown  could  stand.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  honest,  worthy  ambition 
too,  wo  may  bo  sure,  but  under  his  brusqueness,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  retined  atmosphere  during  the  formative 
period  of  his  character  and  manners,  he  was  inordinately  vain 
of  his  powers  and  his  position.  Early  in  the  year  1851  some 
newspaper  writer  declared  he  was  seeking  the  wardenship  of  the 
Kingston  penitentiary;  but  he  announced,  not  bluntly  but 
vainly,  in  his  owr  paper  that  he  was  "seeking  higher  game 
than  that."  Yet  he  had  not  the  foresight  to  see  that  his 
senseless  and  uncharitable  crusade  against  a  law-abiding  and 
inoti'ensive  Christian  denojnination  must  prove  a  barrier  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  "  higher  game  "  he  sought.  And  he  did  not 
injure  his  own  prospects  alone,  but  drove  the  ah-eady  shattered 
government  to  the  alternative  of  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Globes  fatally  reckless  course,  or  repudiating  it,  and  thus 
alienating  its  support  and  following. 

Every  age  and  country  has  produced  it    partisans,  and  we 
see  in  a  book  lying  before  us   now,   Hon.    Alexander   Mac- 
kenzie, with  brush    in   hand,   brightening   the  dark  spots  in 
this  portion  of  George  Brown's  career.     Mr.  Mackenzie,  who, 
we  fear,  has  not  over  well  informed  himself  about  a  ])eriod 
of  which  he  writes,  admits    that   harsh   things  were  said  in 
this  discussion   by   Mr.    Brown,   but   adds   that   "  no   article 
ever  appeared  (in   the   Globe)   which  bore  the  character  of 
intolerance."    "  Unscrupulous  politicians,"  he  says,  "  of  little  or 
no  standing  as  public  men,  for  years  filled  their  scrap-books 
with  garbled  extracts,  torn  from  their  context,  and  used  them 
tis  electioneering  weapons."     Through  all  this  whitewash  the 
merciless  types  in  the  Globe  itself  will  tell  the  facts.     We  have 
made  a  few  "  extracts,"  not  "  garbled,"  and  not  all  "  torn  from 
their  context,"  and  the  whitewash  cannot  hide  their  intoler- 
ance.   Is  it  tolerance,  whether  it  be  the  truth  or  not,  which  is 
not  the  question  we  are  discussing,  to  be  told  that  "  the  ad- 
vance of  education  has  been  the  death-knell  of  popery  through- 
out the  world ; "  that  "  its  munmeries  nave  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  free  institutions;"  that  "  civil  despotism  and  the  papal 
delusion  hang  together  ? " — or  will  it  make  the  statements  less 
offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  to  join  them  with  the  context  ? 
Will  the  printing  of  the  context  make  it  less  offensive  to  say 
that  "popery  binds  all  men  in  the  most  debasing  thraldom;" 
that "  this  religion  robs  man  of  his  noblest  privilege,  direct 
communion  with  God.  .  .  .  and  debases  hitn  to  the  very  level 
of  paganism  "  ?     Or  to  ask  with  a  note  of  admiration,  "  What 
a  frightful  weapon  of  tyranny  the  confessional  is  ! "     Perhaps 
We  have  misunderstood  what  Mr.  Brown's  biographer  means 
hy  intolerance.    George  Brown  was  never  the  imperial  dictator 
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of  Canada,  holding  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  in  his 
hand.  It  may  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  he  was  net  intol- 
erant, because  he  did  not  banish  the  Roman  Catholics  out  of 
the  country.     But  the  spirit  was  willing  if  the  flesh  was  weak. 

A  powerful  auxiliary  of  Mr.  Brown  was  Padre  Gavaz/i,  who 
had  broken  out  of  his  Roman  cage,  and  was  now  abroad 
through  Christendom  breathing  fire  and  smoke  against  the  pa- 
pacy. Ilis  mission,  he  said — as  reported  in  the  newspapers — 
was  "  not  to  protest  against  Rome ; — it  is  to  destroy,  to  destroy. 
It  is  not  protestantism  at  all,  my  dear  brethren,"  said  the  in- 
flamed padre,  "  it  is  destruction ;  the  destruction  of  pope  and 
popery.  My  mission  is  to  destroy,  to  annihilate  in  my  Italy 
the  pope  and  popery.  I  am  no  protestant.  Call  me  destructor, 
for  that  is  my  name."  It  is  har<lly  too  venturesome  to  say, 
that,  had  Mr.  Brown  not  been  "settled  down"  at  this  time  to 
politics,  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  Italian  priest  nught  have 
lured  him  away  into  missionary  work.  Mr.  Iliown  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Gavazzi,  for  the  Globe  of  June  JrJth.  1853,  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  distinguished  defender  of  the  Protectant 
faith."  It  is  seldom  two  such  distinguished  defenders  of  any 
faith  get  together  and  some  harm  does  not  come  of  it.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  papacy  withstood  the  shock 
of  the  cleric  and  the  journalist.  Indeed,  both  the  editor  and 
the  ex-priest  are  dead,  and  Rome  still  lives,  or  did,  at  least, 
"  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press."  It  takes  more  than  a 
great  newspaper  and  a  small  padre  to  destroy  an  institution 
that  may  flourish  when  the  traveller  from  New  Zealand  stands 
upon  the  ruined  ai'ch  of  London  Bridge. 

The  session  of  1850  produced  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures, and  the  most  prominent  of  these  referred  to  an  extension 
of  the  canal  system,  which  gave  to  inland  shipping  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  navigation  from  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  l)y 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean  ;  the  control  of  post  oflices  and 
postal  revenues  by  the  Canadian  government;  and  a  measure 
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for  the  establishment  of  free  trade  between  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America. 

Notwithstanding   the    plenitude   of    important    legislation 
achieved  by  the  government  and  the  latter's  apparent  impieg- 
nableness,  it  was  a  house  divided  iigainst  itself,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  soon  must  fall.     Opinion  was  in  a  nebulous 
state  among  reformers,  and  just  as  in  the  formation  of  our 
stellar  systems — as  some  scientists  believe — musses  of  insubor- 
dinate matter  become  detached  from  the  main  bulk  ami  roll 
away,  each  forming  a  sphere  in  itself ;  so  the  great  reform 
body  was  dissevered,  one  portion  becoming  rouge,  another  clear 
grit,  still  another  independent,  the  balance  remaining  true  to 
its  original  conditions.     One  miglit  suppose  that  a  party  made 
up  of  so  many  independent  sovereignties  as  this  would  be  a 
helpless  mass  before  the  skilful  attack  of  the  enemy ;   but  the 
conservative  party,   which  was  then  in  its  chrj'salis  state — 
between  a  dead  and  effete  toryisra,  and  the  coming  conserva- 
tism— was  led  by  the  indiscreet  and  offensive  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
Nab,  who  did  not  injure  his  opponents  by  his  bad  temper  and 
wjrse  tactics  and  only  disgusted  his  friends.     So  coarse  and 
s<.  insolent  were  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Lafontaine,  and  even  on 
lord  Elgin,  that  Colonel  Gugy,  who  had  been  an  uncompro- 
tiisiug  tory,  arose  in  his  place  and  disclaimed  approval  of  his 
kader's  course.     He  said  he  had  borne  the  reproach  of  such 
leadership  too  long,  and  announced  his  separation  from  the 
party. 

Several  consultations  were  held  among  the  conservatives, 
and  when  the  government  first  began  to  show  evidences  of 
division  within  its  ranks,  Mr.  Macdonald  proposed  a  course  of 
action,  but  Sir  Allan  broke  so  repeatedly  beyond  the  lines 
which  had  been  laid  down,  that  Macdonald  despaired  of  suc- 
cess by  attack.  He  summoned  philosophy  however;  and  at  a 
caucus  in  Toronto,  held  by  his  party  to  adopt  "  ways  and 
means,"  after  it  was  decided  that  no  ways  or  means  could  be 
adopted  her  emarked,  "  We  need  not  despair ;  their  sands  of  life 
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are  rapidly  running  themselves  out;  they  will  die  in  due  time  if 
we  but  let  them  alone."  As  early  a?  this  date  there  were  seve- 
ral conservatives  of  the  liberal  school  who  whispered  among 
themselves  that  so  long  as  Sir  Allan  was  the  leader  there  was 
little  hope  for  a  vigorous  conservative  party.  "  MacNab  and 
Sherwood  were  a  pair  of  weights  uj)on  Macdonald's  wings" 
a  conservative  of  that  day  tells  us,  "  and  some  of  our  party,  I 
for  one,  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  till  we  got  a  chavc/e  of 
idea  at  the  head  of  our  party."  It  is  .rue  MacNab  had  begun 
to  trim  his  sails  to  the  popular  breeze,  so  far  as  he  could  see 
the  direction  in  which  blew  that  wind,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
past  century,  and  was  too  old  and  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  the 
•  lemands  of  the  time. 

During  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  representation  of  Haldimand,  and  a  number  of  candi- 
dates, among  whom  were  George  Brown  and  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  offered  themselves  for  the  seat.  We  have  already 
introduced  Brown,  but  have  made  only  slight  mention  of  Mac- 
kenzie. William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  whose  figure  seen  down 
the  galleries  of  the  past,  seems  in  these  latter  years  to  the 
careless  student  of  Canadian  history  to  be  suffused  with  glory, 
was  born  at  Dundee,  ScotlamJi^bout  the  year  1705.  In  1824 
he  established  a  newspaper  at  Queenston,  Upper  Canada,  and 
at  once  began  a  galling  attack  upon  the  Family  Compact. 
Though  he  was  possessed  of  a  sturdy,  independent  spirit,  and 
might  under  any  circumstances  have  brought  himself  into  col- 
lision with  the  powers  of  the  time,  in  declaring  war  against  the 
Compact,  he  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  After 
a  short  journalistic  career  in  Queenston,  during  which  his  de- 
cisive and  imcompromising  way  of  dealing  with  offences  against 
freedom  and  public  morality  brought  him  to  some  notice,  he 
removed  to  York  and  began  to  issue  flaminfj  denunciations  in 
the  very  shadow  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  oligarchs  became 
enraged  at  his  attacks,  and  bitterly  complained  before  some  of 
the  young  gentlemen  of  their  own  set,  like  Henry  when  pro- 
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voked  by  Becket,  that  tliey  had  no  one  to  rid  them  of  "  this 
fellow's  annoyance."    The  genteel  young  men  consulted  about 
the  matter,  and  one  June  day  in  182G,   with  canes  and  kid 
gloves  called  at  Mackenzie's  office ;  broke  open  the  doors,  bat- 
tered   the    face      tf    some  of  the  types,  and    bore  away  a 
quantity  which  they  threw  in  the  bay.     The  persecution  only 
made  a  martyr  of  the  bitter  jouinalist,  who  thereafter  became 
a  sorer  thorn  than  ever  in  the  side  of  the  Family.     Two  years 
later  the  county  of  York  sent  him  to  the  assembly,  but  here  he 
violated  privilege  by  publishing  lengthy  reports  of  the  legis- 
lative debates ;  and  was  expelled.     But  after  the  expulsion  he 
was  again  elected,  and  again  expelled;  and  the  farce  was  "'^n- 
tinued  till  he  had  been  four  times  elected  and  as  often  exp^led. 
In  1834  he  was  chosen  for  the  second  riding  of  York,  and  took 
his  seat  without  molestation.    Two  years  subsequently,  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  his  coun- 
cil adopted  corrupt  and  unmanly  ways  to  keep  their  opponents 
out  of  the  assembly.     One  of  the  victims  was  Mackenzie ;  and 
exasperated  beyond  all  endurance,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
rebellion.     The  story  of  the  farce  on  Gallows  Hill  has  already 
been  told  and  need  not  be  repeated.      Mackenzie  fled  away 
through  the  wintry  woods  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  re- 
public for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  arrested  there  and  thrown 
into  prison.      When  a  pardon  was  granted  to  the  rebels  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Canada,  and  living  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  people  as  a  brave  man,  who  with  all  his  indiscretion  and 
impatience,  had  risked  the  all  he  had  for  popular  liberty,  he 
was  welcomed  to  the  hustings  of  Haldimand  with  vociferous 
cheers  from  a  thousand  lusty  throats.  But  although  he  seemed 
to  be  remembered  gratefully  by  some  pf  the  people,  he  was  re- 
ceived coldly  enough  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  other  members  of 
government.  The  following  extract  from  an  unpublished  letter, 
written  by  him  in  1850,  to  Mr.  Aug.  Thibodo,  of  Kingston,will 
explain  his  relations  to  the  government,  and   show  also,  we 
believe,  why  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  refractory  party, 
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after  his  entry  into  the  legislature.  "  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his 
friends  steadily  strive  to  kot'p  nie  down  hei-e  in  means  and 
influence.  I  applied  for  tluo(3  years  assembly  wages  due — 
refused.  Applied  for  a  year's  wages  due  on  the  Welland  Canal 
— refused.  Also  for  the  money  due  Kandal's  estate,  £500 — 
refused.  In  every  possible  way  they  have  striven  to  rouder 
my  residence  here  burthonsome  to  me.  Why  is  this  ?  Are 
the  reformers  of  '37  the  tories  of  '50  ?  Or  does  office  and  the 
fear  of  losing  it  convert  manly  oppositionists  into  timid  and 
crouching  placemen  ?  If  so  I  trust  I'll  never  be  '  led  into  temp- 
tation.' "  The  anti-papacy  articles  of  Brown  rose  before  their 
author  in  the  Haldimand  election  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
and  Mackenzie  was  elect>  by  a  fair  majority.  Brown  went 
back  tohis  newspa',er  to  print  more  indiscreet  articles,  and 
Mackenzie  went  to  the  legislature  where,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  public  career,  he  was  at  best  a  hasty  critic  with  a  narrow 
view  and  limited  conception  of  public  measures.  Another  new 
face  was  seen  at  this  last  session  of  the  third  parliament  under 
the  union,  a  man  who,  could  he  have  cast  the  horoscope,  would 
have  seen,  down  the  years,  political  degradation — let  us  not  say 
dishonour — whether  his  star  showed  he  deserved  that  fate  or 
not.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  member  intro- 
duced to  the  house  was  M.  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just. 

Parliament  met  in  Toronto  in  the  early  spring.  The  chief 
measure  of  legislation  was  a  bill  making  provision  for  the 
construction  of  railways  to  supplement  the  canal  system,  and 
put  Canada  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  carriers  of  the 
Urited  States,  where  railroad  building  had  recently  become  a 
n"  aula.  A  measure  introduced  during  the  session  by  Mr.  Hincks 
authorized  the  governor-in-council  to  take  steps  in  concert 
Nv  ich  the  governments  of  the  maritime  provinces  towards  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Hamilton  to  Quebec,  to  make 
connection  there  with  another  line  to  run  along:  the  St  Law- 
rence  and  through  New  Brunswick  to  Nova  Scotia,  terminating 
at  Halifax.     A  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  in  Toronto,  aud 
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measures  were  adopted  towards  tlio  cDnstiuctioii  of  the  lines. 
But  when  the  delegates,  Mr.  Hincks  from  (^anada  and  Mr. 
Chandler  from  N.  w  Brunswick,  wont  to  En2;land  to  ask  impe- 
rial aid,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  Joseph  IIowo  had 
either  been  guilty  of  duplicity  ifi  lea<ling  them  to  hope  that 
help  would  be  given,  or  tliat  Earl  Grey  had  deceived  Mr. 
Howe ;  for  Sir  John  Pakington  informed  them  that  imperial 
assistance  could  not  be  i)romised.  But  out  of  these  projects 
eventually  grew  the  Intercolonial  and  Grand  Trunk  railways. 
Another  important  measure  ot  the  session  was  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  primogi'iiiture,  in  defence  of  which  Mr.  Macdonald 
had  aired  his  early  eloquence ;  but  he  had  grown  wiser  now, 
and  sat  wi.'  supreme  unconcern  while  the  politicians  swept 
the  ideal  law  of  hi.syouth  off  the  statute  books. ' 

Macdonald's  attitude  during  the  session  w^.s  not  more  demon- 
strative, and  less  scornful,  than  it  was  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  house.     On  July  19th  he  brought  in  a  bill  relating 
to  the  medical  profession  in  Upper  Canada,  :  utrodueing  it  to 
the  ?Touse  in  a  few  terse  sentences.  The  measure  met  with  some 
opposition,  and  the  chief  hostility,  though  for  what  reason  it 
is  hard  to  tell,  came  from  the  Solicitor-General,  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald.     The  arguments  used  by  this  opponent  were  very 
paltry,  and  as  some  other  members  took  up  the  same  strain, 
John  A.  Macdonald  at  last  became  annoyed.     "Mr.  Speaker," 
he  .said,  "  if  the  Solicitor-Genei-al  is  to  be  logical  and  consistent, 
after  he  has  opposed  my  bill,  in  view  of  what  it  aims  to  d  — 
and  its  scope  and  aims  are  nou  denied — he  ought  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  legalize  murder."     How  apt,  not  to  say  how  crushing, 
was  this  thrust  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  will  now  try  to 
conceive  of  our  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  without  ob- 
ligations, organization,  or  protection. 

When  the  simple  brother  in  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems 
plucked  the  tiny  plant  to  fling  at  Balder,  the  gods  laughed  at 
his  humour,  but  presently  they  saw  the  Father  against  whom 
they  had  hurled  their  javelins  in  vain  fall,  pierced  by  the  fragile 
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weed.  The  country  had  seen  Mr.  Baldwin  stand  bravely 
through  the  clangor  of  the  fire  bells,  and  in  the  glare  of  the 
burning  halls  of  parliament  ;  saw  him  supreme  when  Sir  Al- 
lan MacNab  tried  once  again  to  coax  abroad  the  spurious  Bri- 
tish Lion ;  now  they  see  him,  on  a  measure  bi'ought  in  by 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  to  abolish  the  court  of  Chancery, 
stand  up  and  declare  that  he  will  resign  his  ])lace  in  the 
government.  The  weed  had  slain  Balder.  The  house  rejectetl 
Mackenzie's  measure,  but  a  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  mem- 
bers voted  for  it;  and  though  Mr.  Baldwin  was  no  advocate 
for  "  double  majorities  "  he  was  cut  beyond  endurance  at  this 
rebuke  to  his  ideal  court.  His  lofty  spirit  could  not  bend.  It 
was  a  time  of  wonders  ;  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  M. 
Lafontaine  arose  at  his  desk  and  announced  his  intention  of 
retiring  at  an  early  day.  "The  two  masts  are  overboard," 
Macdonald  remarked  in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Sherwood  ;  "  a 
helpless  hulk  there  is  left  now !  " 

In  October,  M.  Lafontaine  withdrew  and  the  other  ministers 
followed  him.  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  now  at  his  lovely  resi- 
dence, Spencer  Wood,  upon  the  cliffs  of  Sillery,  sent  for  Mr. 
Hincks  to  form  a  government.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hincks  could  not 
see  through  the  blank  wall  of  the  future;  perhaps  he  did  get 
a  glimpse  through  it,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  path 
he  had  traced  out.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  send  for  George 
Brown,  who  ,vas  burning  to  get  into  office,  but  made  up  his 
;;overnment  as  follov/s : 

FROM  CANADA  WEST. 


Hon.  Fkancis  Hincks Premier  and  Insj^r-Oeneral. 

"      W.B.Richards Attorney-General  West. 

"     Malcolm  Cameron President  of  the  Council. 

"     Dr.  John  Rolph Com'r  of  Crown  Lands. 

"     James  Morris Postmaster-General. 
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FROM  CANADA  EAST 

Hon.  a.  N.  Morin Provincial  Secretary. 

"     L.  T.  Drummond Attorney-General  East. 

"     John  YouNd Com'r  of  Pablic  Works. 

"     R.  E.  Car<  )N Speaker  of  Leyklative  Council. 

"     E.  P.Tachk Receivei'-General. 

But  there  was  more  than  one  jealous  member  when  Mr.  Hincks 
made  out  hi.s  })rogrammo.  Mr.  Jolm  SandfielJ  Macdonahl,  who 
aimed  to  be  attorney -general,  was  offered  the  conirni.ssioner- 
ship  of  crown  lands,  but  refused,  and  went  away  muttering 
'cui"ses  not  loud  but  deep."  Mr.  Brown,  as  was  rather  his 
wont,  found  vent  for  his  vexation  and.  disappointment  in  noise, 
and  fulminated  more  indiscreetly  than  ever  tlirough  the  Globe, 
He  had  little  denunciation  for  the  tories — indeed,  the  tone  of 
his  paper  was  complimentary  to  John  A.  Macdonald  and  many 
other  candidates  of  the  party, — but  he  was  unsparing  of  the 
Government,  he  who  had  lashed  the  clear  grits  such  a  brief 
time  before  for  their  treachery  in  putting  themselves  in  ojjpo- 
sition  to  the  "redeemers  of  the  country."  But  this  all  hai)pened 
before  he  got  into  the  legislature,  and,  more  than  all,  before  he 
was  ignored  in  the  making  up  of  Hincks'  cabinet. 
Once  again  Canada  was  in  the  throes  of  a  general  election. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
"  buuning"  questions. 

THE  neAV  govcvninent  was  })leclged  to  the  puLlic  to  provide 
ineasures  for  an  elective  legislative  council,  for  increased 
parliamentary  representation,  the  abolition  of  seigniorial  tenure, 
and  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions which  had  agitated  the  public  mind,  tliis  latter  was  the 
most  prominent,  the  most  galling  and  unjust.  Among  the  other 
evils  planted  in  the  constitutional  act  of  1791,  were  the  provi- 
sions for  granting  a  seventh  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  for  the  suj)port  of  "  the  Protestant  clergy,"  and  the 
establishment  of  rectories  in  every  township  or  parish,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  the  Cliurch  of  England."  In  the 
early  history  of  Upper  Canada,  the  effect  of  these  grants  was 
not  felt,  but  as  the  population  began  to  spread  ov^.r  the  [>ublic 
domain,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sanctified  hand  of  the  church 
had  aggregated  her  reserves  in  large  blocks,  to  aid  in  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  according  to  her  way  (  f  teaching,  a  general  cry  of 
dissatisfaction  vas  raised.  Well  might  the  dissenters  have  cried 
with  Cassius,  "  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  Rome  enough."  It 
was  Rome  without  the  ceremonies  and  canonical  panoply,  but 
it  was  Rome  monopolized.  The  heads  of  other  protestaut  deno- 
minations met  to  protest  against  the  injustice.  Tlie  words  "  a 
protestant  clergy"  excluded  the  dissente  's,  whom  all  imperial 
statutes  ignored ;  but  the  presbyterians  stood  boldly  up  and 
p:  oved  that  they  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  on  pondering  the  question  said 
the   Presbyterians  were  correct  in   their  view,  and  that  the 
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benefit  of  the  act  should  extend  to  "  these  persons,  so  long  as 
there  were  any  of  tbern  in  the  country."    Tlie  language  of  the 
officers  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  moo.'-;e  or  bears,  but  it  really 
did  point  to  "  the  presbyterians."     The  sturdiest  advocate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  reserv  s  was  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop, 
Strachan,  one  of   the  ablest   men   that  has  ever  appeared  in 
Canada,  and  an  uncompromising  champion  of  the  church  of  his 
second  love.    lie  resisted  the  claims  of  dissenting  bodies — "  pre- 
tensions "  he  called  these  claims — and  hurried  away  to  Eng- 
land to  fortify  the  colonial  otKce  against  the  importunities  of 
the  outraged  denominations.     In  183G,  Sir  John  Colborne  was 
recalled  to  England,  but  before  his  departure  endowed  forty- 
tour  j-ectories  to  the  unspeakable  amazement  and  indignation 
of  the  province.  To  each  such  rector}^  was  allotted  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  acres  of  land.    The  law  ofiicers  in  Eng- 
land promptly  declared  the  endowment  to  be  invalid,  but  Dr. 
Strachan  got  together  a  bundle  of  documents  which  he  packed 
otf  to  England  ;  whereu})on  the  oracles  reversed  their  decision. 
It  must  certainly  have  been  annoying  to  ofHcials  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  be  pestered  about  every  little  colonial  mat- 
ter, but  they  brought  the  trouble  upon  themselves  by  arro- 
gantly, not  to  say,  impertinently,  undertaking  to  deal  with 
matters  which  rightly  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  in  framing  our  constitutional  acts.     Nor  had 
they  grown  more  wise,  perhaps  we  should  say  less  meddlesome, 
in  1810.     The  Union  Act  provided  that  no  further  reservations 
veie  to  be  made — as  if  the  Canadian  government  were  not  the 
best  judge  whether  more  reservations  ought  to  be  made  or  not — 
and  that,  of  previous  sales  of  reserves,  one-third  should  go  to  the 
presbyterian  body  and  two-thirds  to  the  church  of  England; 
and  that  of  the  future  })roceeds  of  sales,  one-third  should  go  to 
the  episcopalians,  one-sixth  to  presbyters,and  the  remainder  "for 
purposes  of  public  worship  or  religious  instruction  in  Canada." 
This  latter  citation  was  an  insinuation  in  favour  of  the  dissent- 
ers; for  the  framers  of  the  act  could  not  be  expected  to  name 
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the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  et  crotera.    But  this  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  proposed  doubtless  by  the  spiritual  peers, 
was  made  without  any  regard  for  the  census,  and  at  once  caused 
a  cry  of  anger  nnd  dissatisfaction  +hrough  the  country.     We 
know  not  by  what  light  went  the  peers  when  making  the  ap- 
propriation.    It  is  their  custom  when  choosing  a  bishop,   we 
know,  to  pray  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  they  are  about  to  make, 
and  then  to  appoint  the  person  namcfl   by  the  prime   min- 
ister.     It   is   not   certain   that  la   apportioning   the    reserve 
proceeds  among  the  Can    lian  religious  bodies  they  gave  much 
time  to  thought  or  prayer,  simply  setting  down  double  as  much 
to  the  episcopalians,  whether  they  numbered  ten  or  ten  thou- 
sand, as  to  any  other  denomination.     Four  years  afterwards, 
discontent  at  the  settlement  had  reached  such  a  head  that  a 
complete  secularization  of  the  reserves  was  demanded  by  the 
reform  party.     The  question   was  discussed  on  the  hustings 
and  in  the  legislature  with  much  passion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Price, 
a  congregationalist,  at  his  place  in  the  house,  described  the 
reserves,  with  not  less  justice  than  force,  as  "  one  of  the  great- 
est curses  that  could  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  land."     But 
the  tories  showed  no  inclination  to  disturb  the  arrangement. 
On  the  contrary,  to  them,  like  to  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1791, 
establishment  was  one  of  the  dearest  features  of  our  govern- 
ment.    When   the  reformers   came   into  office   in  184S,   the 
champions  of  seculaiuzation  were  filled  with  hope ;  but  as  we 
have  seen,  Mr.  Baldwin,  although   opposed  to  the  union  of 
cliurch  and  state,  or  rather  of  Cod  juid  Mammon,  had  ennugh 
of  high  church  prejudice  to  be  content  to  let  the  settlement  by 
the  union  act  abide.     In  Lower  Canada  the  question  was  never 
of  any  consequence,  and  for  this  reason  M.  Lafontaine  was  op- 
posef^^  to  opening  up  the  matter  again.     We  shall  discuss,  in  its 
proper  place,  the  influence  it  had  upon  parties,  how  it  split 
governments,  begoi;  coalitions,  and  changed  the  whole  current 
of  our  political  history. 
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But  if  the  lower  province  was  not  concerned  about  the  clergv 
reserves,  it  had  a  grievance  scarce  less  exasperating.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  feudal  system  still  existed  in  F'-ance, 
ami  was  transferred,  though  not  in  all  its  rigours,  to  Canada. 
Large  blocks  of  land  were  granted  by  the  West  India  Company' 
to  families  of  the  crown,  army  officers  and  religious  bodies,  who 
held  them  en  scijneurie.  This  condition  embraced  the  i)ay- 
ment  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  king.  On  the  day  set  apart 
for  doing  homage^  came  the  seigneur,  or  holder  of  the  granted 
lands,  to  the  castle  of  St.  Louis  in  Quebec,  and  kneeling  before 
the  representative  of  the  king,  he  there,  in  token  of  submission, 
delivered  up  his  sword;  which  was  graciously  returned.  Nearly 
all  the  fertile  lands,  stretching,  for  three  hundred  miles,  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  granted  to  the  seigneurs. 
The  latter  enjo3^ed  many  rights  and  privilege's,  but  they  also 
had  their  duties.  Within  their  domaii-S  they  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  offences  against  the  laws  save  treason  and  murder. 
When  the  seigneurie  or  any  portion  of  it  was  sold,  a  fifth  of 
what  it  brought,  called  a  quint,  was  paid  to  the  crown.  Being 
unable  to  cultivate  his  extensive  grant,  the  seigneur  divided  it 
into  lots  having  a  frontage  of  three  acres  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
extending  bcackward  eighty  acres.  The  holders  of  these  lota 
which  were  granted  en  rot  are,  were  called  censitaires.  Several 
annoying  conditions  were  impos'.d  upon  the  censitaire.  He 
was  obliged*  "to  grind  his  grain  at  the  seigneur's  mill,  bake  his 
brt^vd  in  the  seigneur's  oven,  work  for  him  one  or  more  days 
in  the  year,  and  give  him  one  fish  in  every  eleven  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  fishing  in  the  river  before  his  farm."  He  was  also 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  yearly  rental,  to  do  military  service,  to 
open  up  and  repair  roads,  and  build  bridges.  If  he  sold  his  lot 
he  was  obliged  to  hand  over  lods  et  ventes,  that  is,  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  receiiits,  to  the  seigneur.  Ihe  holding  descended 
to  the  censitaire 's  heir,  whose  relations  to  the  seigneur  remain 

•  Francu  Parkman  :  "  The  Old  RtVime  in  Canadi." 
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ed  the  same  as  during  the  original  occupation.  Some  years 
after  tlie  conquest  the  consitaires  became  restive  under  the  in- 
creased obligations  put  upon  them  by  the  seigneurs,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  system  of  dividing  the  scigneurie  among  all 
members  of  the  family,  were  driven  to  sore  straits  to  maintain 
a  living  suitable  to  their  rank.  At  the  time  reformers  in 
Upjier  Canada  were  demanding  a  secularization  of  tlie  clergy 
reserves,  the  wretched  censitairo  was  praying  to  be  released 
from  the  yoke  of  his  master.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  most 
dishonest  and  harassing  measures  adopted  towards  tlie  ignor- 
ant o.abitant,  who  was  not  aware  that  he  was  being  cheated — 
only  knowing  that  he  was  being  oppressed — by  tlie  seigneurs. 
Some  hot-headed  Frenchmen,  without  any  instinct  of  just'co, 
advocated  the  totalsweepingaway  of  seigniorial  claims  without 
compensation  ;  others  advocated  a  joint  commutation  of  what 
was  called  the  cens  et  rentes  by  the  state  and  the  censitaiios  ; 
and  the  legislature  in  1849  passed  an  act  providing  for  optional 
commutation.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
habitant,  who  demanded  that  the  system  should  be  abolished 
branch  and  root.  Thus  the  legislature  had  upon  its  hands  at 
the  period  to  which  our  narrative  has  reached,  two  important, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  time,  two  "  burning  ''  questions. 

Mr.  Fi'ancis  Hincks,  the  leader  of  the  government  asked  to 
grapple  with  these  questions,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Hincks,  of  Breckenborough,  Yorkshire,  England,  and  could  trace 
his  ancestry  far  backward,  finding  a  Hincks  as  alderman  of 
Chester  in  1341.  Dr.  Hincks  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  rector  of  Killyloagh. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  papers  on  the  transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  on  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Egyp- 
tian archjBology.  Some  of  his  discoveries  proved  valuable 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  lore,  and  chief  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  his  determina+ioi  ut  tlic  value  and 
forms  of  the  Assyrian  numerals.  Afty;-  .--pirwlinji^  soun,  years 
at  college,  his  son  Francis  entered  u-  larg'"*  L.i.-  iiit.-.s  Iiou;  ".  and 
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subsequently  sailed  as  supercargo  to  the  \\'est  Indies,  visitii\g 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  JJeniarara,  and  Ba'.badoos.  In  the  latter 
city  lie  met  a  Canadian  gentleman  with  whom  he  visited  Can- 
ada, for  the  purpose  of  studying  her  commerce.  He  went  back 
to  Ireland,  well  pleased  with  the  new  country,  mari'ied  the 
second  daughter  of  Alexander  Stewart,  a  mercliant  of  lielfast, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  Canada,  taking  u[)  lay  residence  in 
Tuionto.  Ho  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  all  with  whom 
ho  came  in  contact  for  his  great  abilities  and  integrity ;  and 
after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham  to  Canada,  established  the 
Examiner  newspaper.  As  a  journalist  he  was  seen  to  possess 
abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  while  he  fearlessly  sifted 
every  question  to  the  bottom,  his  style  of  writing  always  main- 
tained the  due  dignity  of  the  press.  In  1841  he  Avas  "  called 
out ''  for  Oxford,  and  defeated  his  opponent  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-oaie  votes ;  and  was  re-elected  on  going  back  to  his 
constituency  after  having  accepted  the  inspector-generalship. 
Three  years  later  he  v.'us  defeated  by  a  son-in-law  of  Admiral 
Vansittart  for  the  same  constituency,  but  in  184S  was  again 
elected  by  a  nuyority  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  o\'er  his 
old  opponent  Carroll.  Again  he  entered  the  government  of 
his  first  friend  in  Canada,  taking  the  same  office  he  had  held 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  1851,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
retirement  of  Robert  Baldwin,  he  was  called  to  form  a  govera- 
inent.  He  is  to  be  an  interesting  figure  for  some  yeavs  to 
come,  and  we  must  not  anticipate  his  career. 

M.  Augustin  Norbert  Morin,  his  "  other  half ,"  as  the  second 
government  head  used  to  be  called  in  those  duj's,  was  born  at 
St.  Michel,  district  of  Quebec,  in  1803.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  D.  B.  Viger,  and  was  called  to  tlie  bar  at  Montreal,  in 
1828.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment, and  was  so  brilliant  as  to  fill  his  friends  with  great  hopes 
for  his  future.  He  entered  the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  nunistry 
as  commissionsr  of  crov/n  lands,  in  October,  184:2,  I'ctaining 
otiice  until  Decenibci   w^t   following  year,  when,  with  his  col- 
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leagues  he  was  forceil  out  of  office  by  the  ti-eachery  of  the 
governor.  In  1848  he  was  again  returned  to  parliatnont,  aini 
elected  to  the  speakei-ship.  On  the  resignation  of  M.  r«ituii- 
taine,  three  years  later,  Mr.  Hinck's  choice  fell  upon  him  as  the 
only  suitable  successor  to  the  retiring  statesman.  Kaye,  wliose 
portraits  are  not  always  above  suspicion,  pays  honest  tribute 
to  the  character  of  M.  Morin.  His  administrative  abilities,  ho 
tells  us,  were  of  the  highest  class.  He  had  vast  powers  of  appli- 
cation, rare  conscientiousness,  and  a  noble  self-devotion,  wliich 
in  old  times  would  have  carried  him  cheerfully  to  the  stake, 
His  patriotism  was  of  the  purest  water,  and  he  was  utterly 
without  seltishness  and  guile.  And  he  was  of  .so  sensitive  a 
nature  and  so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  .said  of  him 
he  was  as  tender-hearted  ..i  a  woman,  and  as  simple  as  a  child. 
A  pnjminent  figure  in  tlie  new  cabinet,  a  man  who  as  yet 
had  no  clear  notion  of  what  his  party  leanings  were,  was 
Etienne  P.  Taclid,  receiver-,  general.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  and  distinguished  French  family,  and  was  bum  at 
St.  Thomas,  Lower  Canada,  in  1705.  When  the  war  broko 
out  in  1812,  young  Tachd  entered  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada 
as  an  ensign  in  the  5th  battalion,  and  dashed  bravely  to  the 
front  in  defence  of  his  country.  After  the  war  had  closed,  he 
studied  medicine  and  achieved  much  success  in  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  .  ''.e  first  parliament  under  the  union,  and  six 
years  later  was  appointed  deputy-adjutant-general,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  the  Latnu- 
taine-Baldwin  ministry  as  commissioner  of  public  works.  On 
the  rasignation  of  L.  M.  Viger  the  following  year,  he  became 
receiver -general,  and  was  allotted  to  the  same  office  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Ilincks'  ministry.  Henceforth  Mr.  Tachd  Ik  .;au 
to  evince  preferences  for  the  conservative  party,  and  waN  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  in  the  reform  government  a  profesMid 
admirer  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald.  We  shall  see  that  he  >i'on 
boldly  goes  to  the  party  whither  his  sympathies   had  l-een 
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leailing  him,  and  stands  at  the  licad  of  a  government  with  the 
iiioinber  whom  it  was  his  wont  so  warmly  to  admire. 

The  election  was  held  in  the  early  winter,  and  resulted  in  a 
return  of  all  the  new  ministers.     The  position  of  parties  was 
little  changed,  save  indeed  that  the  only  member  of  the  once,- 
mighty  compact  who  took  his  place  in  the  new  house  was  Sir' 
Allan  MacNab,  and  he  only  won  his  seat  by  repudiating  many 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  defemling 
with  much  fury.     One  of  the  surprises  of  the  election  was  the 
rejection  of  the  honoured  ex-leader  of  the  reform  party  by  the 
electors  of  North  York  for  a  candidate  who  up  to  the  time 
had  been  unknown  to  the  electorate.     Tlie  fact  is  that  the 
public  mind  had  been  excited  during  the  summer  about  the 
question  of  secularization,  and  the  suspicion  got  abroad  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  looked  ujion  the  disturbance  of  the  existing  set- 
tlement with  no  friendly  eye.    And  so  when  he  appeared  at  the 
hustings  a  throng  of  his  friends  waited  upon  him,  and  bluntly 
requested  him  to  pledge  himself  to  support  secularization.     It 
is  not  strange  that  Robert  Baldwin  should  receive  a  request 
like  this  with  scorn.     He  calmly  told  his  supporters  that  he 
came  before  them  wuth  no  claim  upon  their  regards  save  what 
a  record  of  his  public  career  had  given  him;  that  he  had  always 
acted  unfettered  by  pledges,  free  to  do  what  he  believed  was 
right ;  that  he  would  not  fetter  himself  now,  and  if  they  sent 
him  to  the  legislature  he  would  go  there  free  of  pledges.    They 
rejected  him,  and  took  the  unknown. 

John  A.  Macdonald,  whose  popularity  had  flagged  not  since 
Ills  first  election,  was  returned  again  for  Kingston,  but  took 
his  scat  not  in  that  listless  manner  which  was  his  v/ont,  but 
^t  up  at  his  desk,  his  eye  upon  every  movement  that  was 
made.  Mr.  John  Sandtield  Macdonald.  who  was  burning  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  avenged  o-u  Mr.  Hincks,  was  elected 
speaker.  The  Speech  made  refenince  to  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  decimal  currency,  to  railways,  tlie  attitude  of  the 
imperial  govemment  towards  secularization  of  the  clergy  re- 
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serves,  and  the  expediency  of  settling  the  grievance  of  seignor'al 
tenure. 

Some  life  was  introduced  into  tlio  debate  on  the  address  by 
George  Brown,  wlio  made  liis  nuiiden  speech — a  slashing  and 
ert'ective  effort,  and  perhaps  as  forcible  an  array  of  raw  material 
as  had  ever  been  presented  to  that  parliament.  In  after  years 
Mr.  Brown's  style  of  parliamentary  speaking  impi'oved,  but  not 
very  much.  This  first  speech  of  his  revealed  all  his  strength, 
and  not  a  few  of  his  defects.  lie  had  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
getting  facts  together,  and  these  he  flung  with  a  tremendous 
force  in  the  face  of  his  audience.  Only  the  one  qualification 
of  an  orator  had  he,  however,  and  that  was  this  force,  a  quality 
which  was  perhaps  made  better  by  having  to  it  a  nervous  side. 
It  was  homely,  blunt  speech,  strongly  made,  and  that  was 
all.  It  lacked  all  the  accomplishments  and  many  of  the  gifts 
which  are  essential  to  oi'atory.  It  was  devoid  of  imagination, 
of  sarcasm,  of  humour,  of  irony,  of  pathos,  of  scorn.  We  know 
that  facts  can  be  honestly  and  effectual ly  told  without  these 
gifts  and  graces,  but  we  are  merely  pointing  out  that  it  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Brown  was  an  orator.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  honest  purpose,  of  rugged,  strong  intellect ;  so 
rugged  as  to  give  rootA  forthe  supposition  that  his  muscle  may 
have  been  turned  into  brain  without  having  undergone  any 
particular  change.  The  true  orator  understands  human  nature, 
the  sympathies  of  audiences,  and  as  he  speaks  keeps  his  hand 
upon  the  pulse  of  his  hearers.  Mark  Antony  »ubdued  and 
turned  into  zealous  friends  upon  the  spot  a  mob  of  turbulent 
Romans,  drunk  with  tumult,  by  appealing  to  all  the  better 
instincts  of  their  humanity.  That  oration  of  his,  hidden  away 
in  the  play,  is,  in  our  p'^r  judgment,  the  greatest  speech,  the 
most  effective  piece  of  oratory  that  lives  in  any  language, 
though  he  who  utters  it  declares  (but  in  the  disclaimer  proves 
the  contrary),  "  I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is,  but,  as  you  know 
me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man  that  loves  his  friends."  George 
Brown  was  a  decidedly  plain,  blunt  man,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
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ho  always  loved  his  friends ;  and  if  he  did  he  stiroly  had  not 
ithvays  tact  enough  to  tell  theni  so.  He  plunged  straight  on, 
without  art  or  grace,  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  drive  instead 
I  if  to  lead. 

Pai^neau  made  an  erratic  attack  upon  tho  government,  and 
declared  that  he  wanted  annexation  f\\v\  an  elective  legislative 
council.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdunald,  whv>  hud  informed  some  of 
his  friends  that  "  at  last  he  was  rea<ly  for  the  fray,'  adminis- 
tered a  long  scourging  to  tho  govertvment.  lie  affirn' >d  that 
the  ministry  had  outlived  its  principles,  and  that  its  only  bond 
of  union  now  was  that  »>f  office.  Frequent  meetings  of  the 
conservatives  were  held  at  whicn  it  was  agreed  that  the  party 
should  act  in  accord  with  Brown's  stalwarts  when  any  blow 
was  aimed  to  overthrow  the  government. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Hincks  had  visited  England,  and 
while  there  made  every  possible  effort  to  induce  the  imperial 
goverinnent  to  introduce  such  legislation  as  would  give  the 
Canadian  parliament  authority  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
secularization.      Notwithstanding  these  facts,  George  Brown 
charged  him  with  having  "  sold  himself  to  the  enemy,"  and 
upon  this  asseveration  grounded  his  opposition  to  tho  govern- 
ment.   The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hincks'  real  offence  was  that  he  had 
ignored  Brown  in  forming  his  cabinet,  and  now  stood  in  the 
path  of  a  man  who  had  told  the  public  with  a  flourish  but  a 
few  months  before  that  he  was  "  aiming  for  high  game."     If 
this  is  not  the   true   interpretation,   then   it  remains   to   be 
explained  why  Brown  had  no  censure  for  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  was  known  to  be  hostile  to 
secularization ;  why  he  scourged  the  clear  grits  in  his  news- 
paper for  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  party,  and  saw 
nothing  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  till  he 
found  he  had  not  been  remembered  in  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Hincks'  cabinet.      The  interests   of  the   reform    party  were 
always  dear  to  Mr.  Brown,  but  not  so  dear  as  his  own  ambi- 
tion.   In  the  whole  course  of  his  public  career,  he  nevei'  hesi- 
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tatcd  to  crusli  any  man  who  crossed  his  path.  If  the  interests 
of"  his  party  happened  to  he  identical  with  the  interests  of  Ids 
rival,  then  so  niucli  the  worse  for  the  party.  It  was  not 
that  he  loved  his  party  less,  but  that  he  loved  George  Brown 
more. 

Owing  to  the  pi-evalence  of  cholera  in  Quebec,  the  leL,nsIa- 
ture  v.'as  adjourned  froui  November  till  February.  A  few  days 
before  prorogation,  news  reached  Canada  that  a  measuit;  wh- 
ting  to  secularization  had  jtassedthe  imperial  parliament.  The 
act  authorized  the  Canadian  legislature  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
act  of  1810  as  was  deemed  desirable,  but  prohibited  interfer- 
ence with  the  annual  stipends  alre.vdy  allowed  to  clergymen. 
Evidently,  up  to  this  date,  the  impression  had  not  got  out  of 
the  lieads  of  some  of  the  law-makers  that  our  legislature  here 
was  largely  comjiosed  of  the  barbarian  element.  They  could 
not  trust  the  few  clergymen  interested  in  this  legislation  to 
-our  hands  for  justice  ! 

During  the  summer,  the  celebrated  Alessandro  Gavazzi,  of 
whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  arrived  in  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  tlie  papacy.  He  lectured  in  Quebec, 
but  a  number  of  lawless  ruffians,  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
faith  we  suppose  they  styled  themselves,  broke  up  the  meeting. 
Thence  Gavazzi  passed  to  Montreal,  and  while  addressing  an 
audience  in  Zion  Church  there  one  evening,  a  mob  of  Roman 
Catholic  Irishmen,  also  on  the  defence  of  religion,  endeavoured 
to  force  its  way  into  the  building.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
force  of  police  outside,  but  as  the  mob  was  drawing  back,  one 
■of  them  fired  a  pistol.  This  rioter  was  promptly  shot  down 
by  a  protestant.  The  lecture  was  hurriedly  brought  to  a  close, 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  audience  through  the  street  it 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob,  which  was  largely  composed  of 
murderous  and  half-drunken  navvies.  Two  women  were  struck 
to  the  ground  and  trampled  over ;  and  a  child  of  nine  yeara 
had  its  arm  broken.  Mayor  Wilson  now  appeared  from  behind 
the  scenes  and  ordered  the  militai-y  to  fire.     The  order  was 
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obeyed,  but  tlie  balls  went  only  anion^'  the  procession  whose 
otie/iee  luid  bet-n  tliat  they  attciuleil  CJava/zi's  lecture.  Five 
men  (Iroppeil  dead  from  the  voll<'y,  and  a  lari,'e  number  were 
\voun<led.  In  the  excitement  the  mayor  evidently  lost  his 
head,  thou<,di  his  action  iti  onlerin*^  the  soldiers  to  fire  seems 
like  an  appalling  murder.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ilincks 
he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Wilson,  who  was  a 
Catholic.  The  government  was  tardy  in  investigating  the 
occurrence,  and  its  enemies  told  it  on  their  trumi^ets  through- 
out Upper  Canada  that  Mr.  Hincks  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics.  The  accu-ation  seemed  so  much  like  the  truth  that 
it  contributed  in  no  sn)all  degree  to  the  pnunier's  downfall. 

Durinjr  the  session  Mr.  John  A.  Maedonald  was  the  most 
prominent  figui"  in  the  debates.  Upon  the  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  representatives,  he  took  strong  grounds,  contending 
that  the  measure  was  a  sacrilegious  laying  of  hands  ujjon  the 
constitution,  without  the  sanction  or  desire  of  the  pco[)le.* 
Against  the  University  Bill,  he  took  a  fiim  stand,  but  a 
peiusal  of  his  speech  shows  that  his  objections  are  well  taken, 
and  that  much  of  his  hostility  to  the  measure  was  due  to  a 
conviction  that  Dr.  Rolph  was  personally  interested  in  the 
government  bill.  During  the  discussion  on  a  measure  to  res- 
train the  .sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  he  took  the  position  that 
the  government  could  no  more  legislate  a  man  to  be  sober  than 
it  could  to  make  him  religious.  The  law  against  duelling,  he 
pointed  outdid  not  prevent  "  meetings,"  and  the  practice  of  the 
duel  existed  till  the  moral  force  of  the  community  fi'owned  it  out 
of  existence.  The  bill  for  indemnity  to  seigneurs  he  attacked 
with  tierce  scorn,  not  that  lie  believed  compensation  should  not 
'w  made  for  the  confiscation  of  seigneuries,  ]>ut  that  as  the 
measure  was  one  of  local  interest  oidy;  the  burthen  of  indem- 
nity ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  people  ol'  Upper  Canada.     "It 

*  See  Appendix 
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was  as  nnich  as  saying,"  lie  pithily  observed,  "  that  Upper 
Canada  should  be  bribed  with  her  own  money."  The  premier 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  his  care  during'  the 
^ession.  Scarce  a  day  passed  that  there  was  not  a  passage  of 
arms  between  the  two.  One  afternoon  Mr.  Hincks  was  asked 
to  distribute  copies  of  the  bill  creating  a  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture, among  members,  but  curtly  refused  to  do  so.  Macdonald 
rose  in  his  place:  "Mr.  Speaker,  the  inspector-general,  in  au- 
Hwer  to  a  proper  request  from  this  house,  says  '  we  won't.' 
Sir,  it  is  absolutely  indecent."  Mr,  Ilincks  who  was  lather 
surprised  at  seeing  Macdonald  show  any  trace  of  peevish- 
ness, arose  and  said  that  there  was  surely  nothing  indecout 
in  saying,  "we  won't."  "Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Badgley,  "but 
it  is  the  manner."  "  The  manner,"  reti'i'ned  Macdonald,  con- 
temptuously ;  "  he  has  no  manners."  "  Why,  is  it  possible ! " 
said  several  members  at  once,  "  that  Macdonald  has  lost  his 
temper."  "  Nonsense,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  never  cooler  in  my 
life."  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  element  glancing  along  the  benches 
of  the  doomed  ministry  and  taunting  its  members.  From  being 
silent  and  nonchalant,  he  had  become  active  and  provoking. 
No  joint  in  the  enemy's  harness  escaped  his  eye  ;  the  memo- 
landum  books  were  thrown  aside,  and  he  sat  there  another 
Attila.  Attorney -general  Drummond,  in  defending  the  charita- 
ble societies  bill,  had  wandered  away  from  his  text,  and  indulg- 
ed in  some  jubilation  at  the  strength  of  the  government.  "  Ah, 
yes ; "  Macdonald  said,  when  Drummond  sat  down,  "  they  had 
much  reason  to  be  joyful  about  their  majority.  You  have  a  ma- 
joiity  of  six  votes  "  he  went  on ;  " i.nd  you  have  at  least  eight 
ministers.  So  deduct  the  votes  of  these  eight  gentlemen  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  majority  of  two  against  them!" 
There  was  a  time,  he  admitted,  when  he  had  some  respect  for 
them,  "  but  I  have  none  now.  The  hon.  member  for  Kent 
(George  Brown),  has  ungrittcd  you.  You  ai-e  now  an  unfortu- 
nate incoherent  mass  at  tlie  mercy  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing."   We  find  the  Kingston  member  attending  a  meeting  heU 
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lit  Montreal  durinnj  the  sumnior,  by  the  protcstant  citizens,  in 
relation  to  the  Gavnz/.i  riots,  and  observe  in  his  conduct  there 
rfhe  ciintion  that  has  always  bcoji  part  of  his  cliaractcr.  He 
was  called  upon  to  speak,  but  said  a  few  words  only,  assur- 
ing the  meeting  of  his  sympathy  with  their  ol»ject,  but  declin- 
ing to  si\y  anything  further,  as  "  the  matter  was  to  be  brought 
up  in  parliament." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Juno,  in  this  summer,  the  Globe  winds 
up  a  dreary  article  with  the  earnest  prayer,  that  "  the  country 
may  be  saved  from  the  darkness  of  Romanism."  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has,  however,  said  in  his  book  that  "  no  article  ever  appeared 
in  the  Globe,  that  boro  the  charaoter  of  intolerance." 
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BIRTH   OF   "Lll»i.aAI,-CONSEUVATISM." 


"  T  F  Russia  shoukl  decline  to  restrict  within  purely  diplorna- 
X  tic  limits  the  discussion  in  which  she  has  fi^r  some  time 
past  been  engaged  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  does  not  by 
the  return  of  the  messenger,  who  is  the  bearer  of  my  present 
letter,  announce  her  intention  of  causing  the  Russian  troops 
under  Prince  Gortschakoft'  to  commence  their  march  with  a 
view  to  recross  the  Pruth,  so  that  the  provinces  of  M(jklavia 
and  Wallachia  shall  be  comjtletely  evacuated  on  April  30,  next, 
the  British  government  must  consider  the  refusal  or  the  silence 
cf  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  will  take  its  nieasures  accordingly."  Such  was 
England's  ultimatum  to  Russia  despatched  on  the  27th  April, 
1854.  The  messenger  was  informed  by  Count  Nesselrode,  four 
days  after  he  dclivere<i  his  errand,  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
think  it  becoming  in  iiim  to  give  any  reply  to  the  letter.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  a  large  assemblage  of  excited  persons  con- 
gregated about  the  Royal  Exchange  to  witness  the  most  inter- 
esting ceremony  known  in  any  country.  The  scrgeant-.ijt- 
arms,  accompanied  by  several  city  officers,  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  Exchange,  and  therefrom  read  Her  Majesty's  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia.  Foreign  capitals  which  had  so  often 
said  with  a  sneer  that  "  England  had  joined  the  peace  society 
and  would  never  be  seen  in  battle  any  more,"  stood  aghast 
now  listening  to  the  clangor  of  her  arms.  But  that  sentiment 
sung  by  our  lirst  of  (Janadlan  singers,  Mr.  Roberts,  still  lived  as 
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the  swords  wluch  had  lain  idly  in  their  scabbards  were  buckled 
on,  and  the  great  ships  were  warped  out  from  their  moorings : 

"  But  let  a  great  wrong  cry  to  lieavcn, 

Let  a  giant  necessity  cume  ; 
Aud  now  of  old  slic  can  strike, 

She  will  strike,  and  strike  homa." 

The  Canadian  government  had  been  growing  weaker  day  by 
day,  and  while  the  great  nations  grappled  with  each  other  in 
their  nmrderous  conflict  at  the  Crimea,  a  violent  newspaper 
war  was  being  waged  throughout  our  province.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  ministry  asked  to  be  judged  by  their  works,  and 
pointed  out  the  valuable  legislation  they  had  called  into  ex- 
istence. Durincf  the  previous  summer  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way had  been  opened  to  Portland,  the  Great  Western  from 
Susponsion  bridge  to  Windsor,  and  the  Ontario,  Simcoe  and 
Huron,  now  known  as  the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Barrie. 
With  the  declaration  of  war  the  prices  for  Canadian  products 
reached  a  fever  point,  labour  was  in  brisk  demand,  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  at  the  flood-tide.  The  fly  in  iEsop's  fable 
imagined  that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dust-cloud,  and  not 
unnaturally  ministers  believed  that  their  policy  was  in  some 
measure  the  author  of  the  extraordinary  activity  in  trade ;  but 
it  was  not. 

For  some  time  past  Lord  Elgin  and  his  government  had  been 
conducting  negotiations  towards  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  May,  the  governor 
and  Mr.  Hincks  went  to  Washington  to  conclude  the  terms, 
but  congiess  was  busy  with  questions  of  greater  moment,  and 
our  representatives  were  lost  sight  of  for  some  weeks  in  the 
bustle.  Opponents  of  the  government  ridiculed  their  mission, 
and  prophesied  the  return  of  "  our  diplomats,"  as  they  contem- 
tuously  termed  tliem,  "  with  their  tails  between  their  legs." 
It  created  no  little  surprise  among  the  prophets,  and  rejoic- 
ing lluough  the  conniiercial  conun unity,  to  h'iun  that,  on  the 
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5th  of  June,  tlie  treaty  liad  Leon  signed  by  Lord  Elgin  on  lie- 
half  of  Great  Britain,  and  Vv".  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  for 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  icpublic. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  citi/ens  of  the  United  States 
vcre  permitted  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  except  shell-fish  on 
the  sen  Goacts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  liarbours  and  creeks 
of  British  provinces  in  Nortli  America,  at  any  distance  from 
the  shore;   and  to  land  upon  the  shores  to  dry  their  nets 
and  cure  their  fish.     In  return  for  these  privileges  Biitisli 
subjects  were  allowed  the  same  concessions  in  all  the  waters 
and  upon  the  land  of  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the 
United  States,  north  of  tlie  3(jth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
Gi'ain,  flour,  breadstuffs,  animals,  meats,  poultry,  fish,  lumber, 
hides,  hemp,  ores  of  metals,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  some 
other   articles   were   adinitted  into   each  country  duty  free. 
The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  canals 
was  permitted  to  American  citizens  on  the  same  conditions  as 
to  British  subjects;  and  the  latter  were  given  similar  rights 
on  lake  Michigan.     No  ex[)ort  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  any 
lumber  cut  in  districts  in  Maine,  watered  by  tributaries  of 
the  St.  John  river,  and  floated  down  the  latter  to  the  bay  of 
Fundy  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.     The  treat}'  was 
not  to  go  into  effect  till  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
imperial  and  provincial  parliaments   on  the  one   hand,  and 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.     It  was  to 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratification,  and 
one  year  after  either  party  had  signified  a  desire  to  terminate 
it.     In  Canada  the  treaty  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
favour,  but  the  people  of  the  maritime  provinces  perused  its 
terms  with  disappointment  and  anger.     They  charged  Lord 
Elgin  with  hurrying  away  to  Washitigton  without  understand- 
ing what  were  their  most  vital  interests,  and  flippantly  sign- 
ing these  away.     *  The  objections  raised  to  the  treat v  were. 


•  Archer  :  '*  A  History  of  Canada. " 
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that  though  the  United  States  had  nothing  tc  exchange  coni- 
|iiu:il)le  in  vaUie  to  tlie  priceless  lislieries  of  J^)ritis]i  North 
America,  and  tlunigh  their  ships  were  phicetl  on  an  etpialit 
witii  the  sliips  of  Great  Britain,  thi-y  still  jiereniptorily  declui- 
ed  to  coneetle  the  only  equivalent  they  could  otter,  the  admis- 
sion of  colonial  vessels  to  registry  in  their  ports  and  to  thdj 
coasting  trade.  The  treaty,  it  n)ay  be  added,  ran  for  thirteen 
veais ;  and  during  this  time  the  value  of  the  aggregate  of 
commodities  interchanged  between  the  two  countries  rose  from 
an  annual  average  of  S14,2.*}0,7G3,  in  the  eight  years  previous 
to  the  treaty,  to  850,339,770,  in  its  thirteenth  year. 

Parliament  was  called  together  on  the  18th  of  Juno,  the 
last  day  to  which  convocation  could  be  postponed.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  meeting  could  have  been  summoned  for  an 
earlier  date,  as  the  governor  and  the  premier  had  been  detained 
in  Washington  till  the  fifth  of  the  month.  But  the  opposition 
(lid  not  care  about  impossibilities,  and  declared  that  ministers 
were  afraid  to  meet  the  house,  and  had  put  ofl'  the  evil  day 
to  the  utmost  moment. 

Political  felling  was  once  again  at  fever  heat  in  Canada. 
The  opposition  press  had  carried  on  a  flaming  crusade  against 
the  ministry,  charging  it  with  treachery  to  the  public,  and 
hostility  to  secularization  of  the  reserves  and  the  confiscation 
of  seiijiieuries.  The  Globe,  and  all  the  journals  that  followed 
its  lead  contended  that  it  was  the  government's  duty  at  the 
impending  session  to  grapple  with  these  questions ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  wound  up  a  very  rampant  editorial  in  support  of  this 
view  by  saying  that  Air.  Ilincks  "  must  secularize  or  go  out." 
What  the  ministry's  intention  was  had  not  transpired;  and 
when  the  governor  sat  upon  the  throne  to  read  the  address, 
the  house  listened  in  breathless  silence  to  hear  what  measures 
Mere  prouilsed.  But  it  indicated  only  two ;  and  neither 
of  these  referred  to  the  reserves  or  seigniorial  tenure.  The 
house'  was  merely  informed  that  a  bill  would  be  prepared  to 
give  ertcct  to  the  Reciprocity-  treaty,  and  another  to  regulate 
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the  francliist  and  amend  the  election  act,  passed  the  pioccdiiii,' 
Session.     We  are  unable  to  see  at  this  day  what  other  nieasuitj^ 
the  ministry  could  have  promised  in  the  speech.     During'  tin; 
precedinjL,'  session  piovision  had  been  made  for  an  increase  in 
the  nuuil)er  of  parliamentary  representatives  from  84  to  1:{(). 
Cleai  1}',  then,  ih>u\  the  njoment  parliament  had  declared  for  an 
increase  in  the   number  of  representatives,  the   existing  legis- 
lature was  not  fairly  representative,  and  for  a  body,  .so  de- 
ficient, to  enact  legislation  att'ecting  tlie  intercuts  of  the  pu'i)- 
lic  would  liave  been  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  lespun- 
sible  government.      Mr.   Hincks  defended  the  action  of  tlio 
ministry  on  these  grounds,  and  might  have  cited  the  prece- 
dent set  by  the  imperial  parliament  in  1832  after  the  passage 
of  the  reform  bill.      We    are    unable  to  recall  any  instance 
wortli  noting  of  a  departure  from  this  doctrine  in  any  country 
under  responsible  government.     It  is  only  a  few  months  ago 
since  Sir  John  MaedonaM  dissolved  parliament  after  its  fourth 
session,  because  the  census  liad  sliown  that  its  representjitiou 
was  not  equitable.     Plistory  by-and-by,  when  the  party  feel- 
ing of  the  hour  .shall  have  pa.ssed  away,  will  not  fail  to  approve 
his  act ;  yet  bad  the  country  rustic  who  stood  aghast  at  tlie 
denunciation  of  Fox  by  a  scurrilous  hireling  of  the  court  ar- 
rived in  Canada  after  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  announced  this 
dissolution,  he  would  have  asked,  as  he  asked   in  England, 
"  *  As  'e  stole  a  sheep  ? "    Even  Mr.  Edward  Blake  so  far  forgot 
the  constitutional  usage  as  to  indite  an  extraordinary  epistle 
to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the  governnieut 
having  been  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  had  resorted  to  "  foul  play." 
Now  that  Mr.  Blake's  little  fit  of  excitement  has  blown  over, 
he  must  bear  to  be  told  that  it  was  no  more  correct  to  call  a 
desirable  and  constitutional  act  "  foul  play,"  than  to  say  that 
the  government,  against  whom  he  issued  his  manifesto,  had 
been  "  beaten  "  in  any  fight,  fair  or  foul. 

It  was  plain  to  the  house  that  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
was  to  hurry  through  its  measures  and  end  the  session  .speed- 
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ily.     But  tlio  conservatives,  led  l»y  Sir  Albin  MacNab,  and  ii)- 
spired  by  John  A.  Macdonald,  joined  themselves  with  tlio  clear 
grits  who  followed  George  P-own,  and  tl'c  roufjes  who  were  » 
set  of  political  Mamelukes.     The  address  was  stubbornly  op- 
posed inch  by  inch,  and  Mr.  Hincks  liad  the  mortification  of 
seeiiijT  mi-'ii  who  stood  fast  to  their  allerdance  all  along  now 
desert  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his 
pledge.     The  man  who  goes  through  public  life  without  some 
reproach  clinging  to  his  name,  is  as  strange  a  s[)ectacie  as  the 
Hebrew  children  who  passed  scathless  through  the  tieiy  fur- 
nace.   Rumour  had  a  good  mj,ny  scandals  upon  her  lips  now, 
and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hincks  in  certain  transactions  were 
said  to   be   not   above    reproach.      Ministers  were  therefore 
charged  with  infidelity  and  corruption ;  and  the  explanations 
they  made  were  not  sufficient  before  the  house  or  the  country. 
Beyond  any  comparison  their  most  [)Owerful  opponent  was 
Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald.     His  hostility  was  not  shown  to  the 
constitutional  ground  the  government  had  taken,  but  to  their 
hesitancy  in  dealing  with  the  questions  which  had  set  the 
count-y  aflame.     He  did  not  take  a  stand  either  for  or  against 
tl-e  secularization  of  reserves  and  the  abolition  of  tenure,  but 
contended  that  the  duty  of  the  government  was  to  have  said 
yes  or  no  to  the  public,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  action. 
Apart  from  the  shilly-shallying  of  the  ministry,  he  iurnndated 
against  them  a  number  of  grave  charges  of  wrong-doing.     As 
he  proceeded  with  his  speech  he  grew  warm,  and  at  last  lost 
his  temper.     It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  him  who  never  be- 
fore had  been  stirred  by  discussion  grow  white  with  feeling, 
and  gesticulate  wildly  with   his  arms.     The  government  he 
said  was  now  a  reproach  to  the  country.     They  had  the  con- 
tempt not  alone  of  the  party  by  which  they  had  always  been 
opposed,  but  by  their  own  friends.     "It  was  well  known,"  he 
continued,  "  thai;  the  system  pursued  by  the  present  govern- 
ment had  been  one  of  rampant  corruption,  appealing  to  the 
tnost  sordid  and  the  basest  motives  of  men 
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Eveti  tlie  postmaster-fj'encral  had  said  at  Peitli,  in  referencL'  to 
tlio   jturc'liaso   of   govennnoiit  property    by  nit'in\)ors  of  tin; 
government,  that  there  liad  been  a  job  perpetrated  by  his  col- 
h-agues,  with  whom  ho  continued  to  sit.     Now,  a  government 
sliould  be  free  from  suHpicion  and  feel  a  stain  on   their  escut- 
cheon like  a  wound  ou  their  person.     Especially  should  they 
keep  their  hands  clean  of  any  speculation  in  the  government 
property.*  "     All  honour,  he  said,  luul   departed  from  tlieni, 
and  the  only  bond  by  wdiich  they  were  kept  together  now  was 
"  the  bond  of  common  plunder."     Nor  were  these  short-com- 
ings either  confined  to  one,  or  two,  or  three  odious  trans.ic- 
tions ;  "  they  were  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  infamy ;  "  were 
"  tainted  with  corruption,  collectively  and  individually,  both  in 
their  public  and  private  characters."     During  the  delivery  of 
this  speech  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  in  the  house,  and 
ministers  "  shivered  at  their  benches."    The  attack  was  all  the 
more  efl'ective  coming  from  a  man  whose  balance  of  temper  tho 
house  never  before  had  seen  destroyed,  and  at  an  hour  when 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  ministry  were  dropping  off. 
Fastidious  critics  censure  Mr.  Macdonald's  "violent  language" 
in  his  early  career,  but  our  impression  is  that  outbursts  like 
these  have  not  been  uncommon  in  debate  among  the  staidest 
of  parliamentarians.      The  very  year  before,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
suflered  his  temper  to   get  the  mastery,  when,  in  a  discussion 
with   Mr.  Cdadstone,  he  informed    Sir  Charles   Wood    (Lord 
Halifax)  that  petulance  was  not  sarcasm,  nor  insolence  invec- 
tive ;  and  said  that  he  "viewed  Sir  James  Graham  with  regard, 
but  nut  with  respect."     Some  years  before,  at  a  public  moot- 
ing, he   denounced  C'Connell  as  "  a  bloodv  traitor:"  and  the 
latter  retaliated  by  characterizing  Disraeli  as  the  "  true  heir-at- 
liiw  to  the  blasphemous  thief  that  died  impenitent  upon  the 
cross." 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  address  were  two  by  Messrs. 
Cauchon  and  Sicotte — in  the  (Iravvdnjj  of  which  it  is  said  Mr. 
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Maitloiinld  lia<l  a  liand.      !Mr.  Ciiucl-oti's  nincntliiient  expressed 
iT'i^Tot  tliat  tl>e  Lfovcnuiiunt  had   not  taken  steps  for  tlie  dis- 
posd  of  the  Heij^niorial  tenure  q.io.stion  during  tlio  session,  and 
Mr.  Sicotte's  very  adroitly  added,  "  or  one  for  the   ijninediato 
settlement  of  tlie  eler<^-y  reserves."     Ina::-nuch  as  "  settlement  " 
iiiii,'!it  mean  a  contirnuition  of  the  stalim  quo,  or  an  agreenunt 
to  the  demands  of  the  clear  grits  and  rowjes,  these  amond- 
iiu-nts  were  supported  hy  the  two  latter  parties,  and  by  the  eon- 
fiL-rvatives  ;  and  the  government  found  itself  beaten  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  29.     The  vote  heing  really  one  of  non-confidence,  Mr. 
Hincks  promptly  adjourned  the  house  for  two  days,  and  the 
niiii'stry  hurried  together  to  discuss  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
The  conservatives  and  clear  grits  each  held  its  separate  caucus 
tlie  following  day,  and  at  the  latter's  George  Brown  was  julnlant 
as  he  saw  the  "higher  game"  now  almost  within  liis  reach.  At  the 
other  meeting  was  no  exultaticm;  hut  there  sat  the  cool,  shrewd - 
headed  Ahicdonald,  pointing  out  tliat  now  since  the  crisis  had 
coino,  their  party  should   move  with  more  prudence  and  cau- 
tion than  ever.     It  was  clear  to  him,  ho  said,  that  no  ministry 
could  be  formed,  even  after  an  appeal  to  the  people,  without 
the  coalition  of  some  two  of  the  parties.     Sir  Allan  MacNab, 
as  was  his  wont,  became  excited  and  talked  extravagantly,  but 
Macdonald  reminded  liim,  that  they  could  "  aftbrd  now  to  sit 
and  see  them  flounder  in  the  net."     "  There  is  no  way  for  them 
out  of  it,"  he  assured  his  colleagues.     Meanwhile  no  one  outside 
of  those  who  sat  at  the  ministerial  conclave  knew  what  the 
gOYornment  would  do  on  Thursday  next.     When  the  day  came 
the  house  met  at  the  stated  hour,  and  members,  some  with 
anxious,  others  Mith  curious,  and  not  a  few  with  gratified 
faces  took  their  seats  at  their  desks.      But  the  speaker  had 
hardly  taken  Ids  place  when  the  house  was  startled  by  the 
hooming  of  cannon ;  and  the  conviction  flashed   upon  unin- 
formed members  that  the  governor  was  on  his  way  to  prorogue 
parliament.      Sir  Allan    MacNab    jumped    to    his    feet   and 
a.'iked  the  ministry  if  it  was  possible  that  the  government  had 
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decitlcd  on  nti  iniiiKMliate  prolongation.     Mr.  Moiin  snid  yes,  l,y 
a  hiiiijtlo  inclination  of  his  licail.     "  Then,"  it-plied  tliu  l<ni;4lit 
tionibliiig  with  excite.nt'nt,  "I  protest  in  tho  name  of  th<'  (ip- 
po.sition  a<,'ainstour  hc-ini;  bioken  up  in  tliis  manner.     I  tlccliin', 
on  bfhalf  of  mysuli  and  my  friends,  that  wo  aro  (jnite  prepared 
to  make  a  respectful  rei)ly  to  hi.s  exccllenpy'.s  speech,  that  we 
are  ready  to  pass  a  bill  bringinj;  tho  nowfranch'so  act  into  op- 
eration,  and   to  grant  tho  necessary  supplies  for  the  cuiivnt 
year."     Sir  Allan  had  no  sooner  sat  down  tlian  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie,   almost   .speechless    with    rage,   arose   and    began 
an  attack  upon   the   ministry.     After  pouring  out  his  wrath 
upon  tlie  government  he  asked  pernussion  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  the  clergy  reserves;  but  while  insisting  on  having  his  ntu- 
tion  put  the  knocking  of  black-rod  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and    the   sergeant-at-aiins  appeared  before  the   bar   conmui- 
nieating  the  fact  to  Mr.  Speaker.     Then  arose  a  general  con- 
fusion,  a   dozen    mcndters    endeavoured  to  make  themselves 
heard  at  once.     Some  members  could  be  understood  through 
the  din  to  say,  that   black-rod   niu.st   wait   at   the   door  till 
the  house  was  prepared  to  send  him  his  answer.     Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  maintained  his  place  on  the  floor  the  while, 
now  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  arose,  and  began  to  speak 
with  great  vehemence.     He  declared,  that  of  all  the  disgrace- 
ful acts  of  which  the  govenunent  had  been  guilty,  this  last 
was  the  worst.     It  was,  he  affirmed,  an  unlawful  and  indectnt 
use  of  the  power  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  public  from 
investigating  their  corrupt  actions  before  the  election.     While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  taking  the  motion  he  had 
written,  from  his  desk,  walked  with  it  to  the  speaker's  chair. 
&ir,  Sherwood  ar:,.se  to  a  question  of  order.     The  messenger, 
he  said,  had  been  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  who  still  remained  standing  said  he  stood 
there  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Canada.     Here 
the  uproar,  in  the  words  of  the  newsjjapers  of  the  day,  became 
tremendous ;  Macdonald  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but 
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lioinjf  <jiiit»j  iiuunlililc,  and  the  spcakor  stainliii^'  up  also  as  if 
to  s|i('ak.  Tin'  sonso  of  tlii'  lidiisf,  liuwtvcr.  ltff,'iin  to  n'tiirn 
to  it,  ami  tlio  "  faitlifiil  coimnoiis"  evoiitnnlly  jtr<»c»'tMlt'<l  to  tlio 
coiirt-lioiisc  wlitTu  tlic  loyislativo  couiKil  l.uM  session  and  the 
^'ovfiiior  was  waiting. 

Wliilii  roadinj^  tlio  incid(Mits  of  this  nicinorahlo  niornint,Mnany 
will  ;isk,  I^ithow  could  a  dissolution  lu'  declared,  sinco  tlit;  pass- 
DL'o  of  at  l(!ast  one  bill  thron<di  botli  hranclies  of  tlie  hv'islatuio 
was  nt'cessary  to  constitute  a  session?     So  (pu'iicd,  too,  the 
sjU'aker  in  whose  eyes  now  shone  the  li^jlit  oi'  tiiuni]>li  as  he 
nervously  lln<,'ered  a  slip  of  pajier  lie  carried  in  his  hand.     He 
liiid  sat  in  the  chair  passioidess  and  iinpai'tial  since  his  election, 
lilt  there  always  hurnt  in  his  l»reast  the  d'sire  to  he  reven^Ml 
on  Mr.  Hincks  for  havinfj  refused  to  hint  the  attorney -;,'eneral- 
sliip.      As  Speaker  it  was  his  duty  to  call  attention  to  any 
irifrintjenient  of  constitutional  usage  hy  the  govcrnnient  oi  the 
house,  and  he  now  saw  the  time  at  hand  when  he  could  take 
revenge  on  the  premier.     Tlie  governor  sat  on  the  viceregal 
cliair  awaiting  tlie  appearance  of  the  commons,  and  wlien  the 
Speaker  reached  the  bar  put  o«it  his  haml  to  the  s 'cretary  for 
his  speech.     But  he  hesitaied  and  a  look  of  astonislunent  came 
over  his  face, for  the  Speaker  liad  unfohled  th^)  paper  with  which 
his  iingers  had  been  nervously  toying  as  he  walked  over  to 
the  court  house,  and  in  a  bold  tone  in  which  one  could  catch  the 
feeling  of  subdued  triumph,  read:  "  May  IT  pleask  youu  E.\ci:i,- 
LFNCY, — It  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  conuiions  liou.se  of  parliament  to  communicate  to  the  throne 
the  general  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  ass(>mbly  upon  the 
principal  subjects  which  have  em])loyedtho  attention  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  period  of  their  lal)ours.     It  is  not  now  paitof 
my  (hity  to  address  your  excellency,  inasmuch  aa  there  has  boeTi 
no  act  passed  or  judgment  of  parliament  obtained.    The  passage 
of  an  act  through  its  several  stajjes,  according  to  the  law  or 
customof  parliament  solemnly  declared  applicable  to  parliamen- 
tary proceeeings  by  a  decision   of  the  legislative  as.'.embly  of 
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1841,  is  lu'iJ  to  1)0  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  .scHsion  of 
parliament.  This  -nvo  have  been  unable  to  accomplisli,  owiii^' 
to  the  command  which  your  excellency  has  laid  upon  niu  to 
meet  3'ou  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  proro^jation  ;  and  at  tlic 
same  time  I  feel  called  upon  to  assure  your  excellency,  on  llio 
part  of  her  majesty's  faithful  commons,  that  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  respect  to  yourself  or  to  the  august  personage  whom 
you  represent  in  these  piKJvinces,  that  no  answer  has  been 
returned  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  your  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne." 

This  address  was  also  read  in  the  French  language,  and  Mr. 
Fennings  Taylor  tells  us  that  as  his  excellency  listened  to  what 
he  regarded  as  an  act  of  censure  upon  his  ministers  and  a 
reprimand  to  himsclf,h;s  countenance  displayed  deep  displeasure 
and  annoyance.  He  recovered  his  calm,  cool  aspect  very  soon, 
however,  and  read  a  brief  speech  announcing  an  immediate  di.s- 
solution  of  parliament. 

Political  affairs  had  now  reached  a  puzzling  state.  There 
were  three  parties  in  the  fisid,  the  ministerialists,  led  by  Mr. 
Hincks,  the  conservatives,  by  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  the  cloiir 
grits,  by  George  Brown,  No  one  of  these  parties  could  hope 
to  be  returned  in  sufficient  strength  to  form  a  government;  so 
that  to  close  observers  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
in  coalition.  The  choice  of  the  conservatives  was  between 
joining  their  forces  with  the  ministerialists,  whom  they  weic 
now  savagely  assailing  on  the  hustings  and  through  the  news- 
papers for  corruption  and  incompetency,  and  the  clear  grits.  To 
the  government  no  choice  presented  itself :  they  could  not  seek 
coalition  with  men  who  had  told  upon  trumpets  that  they  were 
"  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  infamy,"  nor  could  they  on  the  other 
hand  submit  themselves  to  the  intolerable  tyranny  which  Mr. 
Browii  had  set  up  in  his  newspaper ;  so  they  went  t  j  the  polls  in 
a  sort  of  sullen  despair.  The  most  jubilant  politician  at  that 
election  was  George  Brown,  for  he  believed  that  the  hour  of 
office  was  at  hand.     He  was  led  away  by  the  delusion  thr/ 
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either  oue  of  the  other  two  parties  in  the  ficM  would  rciidily 
join  its  forces  with  his  own;  but  he  did  not  see  himself  as 
others  saw  him.  At  the  very  time  that  he  went  about  among  his 
followers  in  a  storm  of  jubilation,  telling  them  that  their  day  was 
coming,  both  of  the  parties,  either  of  whom  he  thought  wouW 
coalesce  with  him  on  the  hint,  were  pondering  liow  they  could 
get  into  office  without  making  such  a  compact.  Fanny  Squeers 
supposed  Nicholas  Nickleby  smitten  of  her  because  he  talked  with 
her  over  the  tea;  and  she  went  abroad  to  announce  an  "engagu- 
ment,"  forgetting  that  it  takes  two  parties  to  a  contract.  Much 
like  Fanny  Squeers  was  George  Brown  at  this  election.  Ho 
was  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Hincks  could  be  bullied  or  libelled 
into  submission  to  his  will,  and  so  concluded  to  ally  liimself  with 
the  conservatives.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  latter  party  and 
everybody  else  he  began  to  coquet  with  his  ancient  ^Miemies 
privately,and  to  support  them  in  the  Globe.  Like  Fann}-  Squeers, 
he  did  not  deem  two  parties  to  the  engagement  necessary. 
Because  he  was  willing  to  form  a  compact  with  the  conserva- 
tives he  beli..  "od  they  were  ready  to  coalesce  with  him.  Mr. 
Brown  may  have  been  anxious  to  see  a  secularization  of  the  re- 
serves— no  doubt  he  was — but  above  all  other  things  he  desired 
to  get  into  power.  So  eager  was  he  for  office,  and  so  little  did 
the  hereditary  evils  of  toryism count  compared  with  the  captuie 
of  his  own  "  higher  game,"  that  he  gave  warm  support  in  the 
Globe  and  on  the  platform  to  no  less  conservatives  than  MacNab, 
Macdonald  and  Oayley,  opposiiig  the  ministerial  candirlates. 
This  portion  of  Mr.  Brown's  career  Mr.  Mackenzie  finds  the  most 
iliflicult  of  all  to  whitewash  over.  But  it  needs  only  a  few 
•extracts  from  the  biographer's  book  to  show  how  efTectually  it 
n.'si.'steil  his  treatment.  "  That  Mr.  Brown  ever  expressed  an 
unqualified  wish  for  the  success  of  the  tories,"  he  says  on  page 
32,  "  is  not  only  without  foundation  but  so  palpably  absurd  as 
to  require  no  contradicuon."  On  page  52,  a  contradiction  comes, 
anil  it  is  made  by  hin'se'f.  He  says:  "Mr.  Brown  gave  his 
support  in  certain  cases  to  candidates  of  the  conservative  type 
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on  the  ground  that  tliore  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the 
ministry."  We  have  made  tlie  italics  in  the  last  quoted  passa^ife. 
It  would  not  liavo  accorded  \\\i\\  the  opinions  so  strongly  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  liave  ib  stated  tliat  Mr.  Drown 
supported  such  conservatives  as  Macdonald.MacNab  andCayley, 
so  by  a  suggest io  falsi  the  writer  tries  to  leave  tlie  imj)ression 
that  support  was  given  only  to  some  inditferent  politicians  who 
really  might, — and  this  was  a  generous  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  writer ! — be  regarded  of  the  "  conservative  type."  Keep  .still 
in  mind  who  were  the  "  candidates  of  the  conservative  type," 
and  then  turn  to  the  next  page  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  book :  "  The 
new  government  was  savagely  assailed  by  the  Globe.  No  one 
could  expect  that  a  government  in  which  the  names  of  J.  A- 
Macd(mald,  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Cayley  appeared,  could 
be  other  than  hostile  to  the  determined  demands  of  the  Upper 
Canadian  people  !  "  We  are  not  dealing  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  as 
an  liistorical  writer  now :  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  v;o 
are  merely  showing  how  unskilled  he  is,  after  all  his  attempts, 
in  the  use  of  whitewash.  Were  we  to  show  the  value  of  his 
statements  as  an  impartial  historian,  we  would  merely  quote 
from  the  page  preceding  that  coiitaining  the  extract  just  given : 
"  Mr.  Hincks  was  entitled  to  the  discredit  of  forming  a  new 
combination  w  th  the  tories."  In  view  of  M*".  Brown's  attempt 
and  failure  to  form  "  a  new  combination  with  the  tories,"  the 
discredit  of  having  succeeded  in  doing  so  fell  to  Francis  Hincks  ? 
That  is  it  we  suppose.  Mr.  Mackenzie  also  forgets  that  Mr. 
Hincks  waived  his  personal  claims,  and  that  Robert  Baldwin 
wrote  from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Spadina  strongly  enilorsing 
the  coalition  and  the  course  of  Mr.  Hincks. 

Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  5th  of  Sepiembor.  For 
days  before  the  opening  intense  excitement  in  political  circles 
prevailed  at  the  capital ;  and  scvcnul  caucuses  were  held,  some 
by  each  party  alone,  and  others  by  the  conservatives  and  clear 
gi'its  together.  TIk;  j)lan  agr  ie<l  on  l»y  the  latter  was,  that  both 
should  unite  to  defeat  the  government.     For  the  speakership 
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there  were  three  candidates,  George  E.  Cartier,  put  forward  by 
the  ministiy;  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  by  the  clear  grits,  and 
Mr.  Sicotte,  by  tlie  Lower  Canada  opposition.    Wlien  the  gover- 
nor-general had  withdrawn,  after  saluting  the  new  parliament, 
the  clerk  of  the  Assembly  took  the  chair.     The  three  candidates 
were  then  named,  and  after  .some  hot  discussion  on  the  merits 
and  claims  of  each,  the  clerk  put  the  question,  Shall  Mr.  Cartier 
1)0  speaker  ?     In  reply,  G2  said  nay,  and  59  yea.      Mr.  Sicotte 
was  projioscd  next,  when  the  clork  told  the  yeas  to  rise  ;  but 
only  a  comjjarativc  few  stood  up.      It  was  plain  to  the  house 
tliat  the  .speakership  v,as  to  fall  to  John  Sandfield  Macdonald. 
But  there  sat  on  a  ministerial  bench  a  member  who,  with  all  liis 
tire  and  feeling  knew  how  to  be  cool,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
man  who  had  read  the  rebuke  to  the  government  at  the  close  of 
tho  last  parliament  should  not  grace  the  Speaker's  chair.     The 
clerk  counted  Mr.  Sicotte's  sujjporters,  and  was  about  to  call 
for  the  nays,  when  Mr.  Hincks,  with  flashing  eye,  sprang  to 
his  feet.   "  Put  me  with  the  yeas,"  he  said,  and  immediately 
the  entire  body  of  his  followers  also  stood  up.     Mr.  Sicotte 
u!is declared  elected.     When  the  buzz  was  over,  Mr.  Macdonald. 
the  defeated  candidate,  half  hissed  a  "  thank  you  "  across  the 
house  to  the  premier,  and  the  latter  answered  him  with  an 
ironical  1)0W. 

The  vote  showed  that  the  ministry  did  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  house,  yet,  Mr.  Hincks  argued,  as  tl  e  vote  had 
not  been  taken  on  a  question  of  non-confidence,  he  need  not 
resign  till  some  other  sign  liad  been  made.  On  the  following 
day  the  governor-general  came  down  and  delivered  his  speech 
from  the  throne.  Several  important  measures  were  promised 
hut  nothing  that  ink  and  pen  could  put  on  paper  would  have 
laved  tho  ministry.  The  latter  now  saw  that  theie  was  noth- 
iig  to  be  gained  by  postponing  the  evil  day,  and  on  Friday, 
the  8th  instant,  resigned.  From  the  mass  of  political  timber 
now  afloat,  the  governor-general  set  about  to  select  .some  one 
'0  Umn  a  ministr}',  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Sir  Allan  MacNab. 
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But  John  A.  Macdonald's  was  the  head  that  planned  the  couiso 
to  be  pursued.     Mr.  Brown  and  one  or  two  of  his  lieutenants 
were  almost  bursting  with  anxiety  for  several  hours  after  it 
was  learnt  that  the  governor  had  called  upon  MacXab,  ex- 
pecting to  be  "  waited  on  "  and   invited  to  enter  the  cabinet. 
But  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  to  find,  like  Fanny  Squeers,  that  be- 
tween himself  and  the  conservative*  there  was  no  "enfrafo- 
ment."     A  caucus  of  MacNab's  party  was  held,  at  which  Jolin 
A.  Macdonald  was  the  most  prominent  figure.     He  pointed  out 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  old  tory  part}'  had  been  now  out- 
grown  by  the  province,  and   that  the   true  course  was  the 
medium  line  between  effete  toryism  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
radicals.     Alliance,  he  said,  with  the  clear  grits — which  num- 
bered about  forty  strong — was  not  to  be  dreamt  of.     Their 
policy  was  one   of   impetuosity  and   indiscretion,  and   their 
leader  would  tyrannize  wnth  his  newspaper  if  he  could  not 
rule  in  the  cabinet.     With  the  liberal  party,  which  had  beeouie 
detached  from  the  extravagant  members  of  the  reform  side,  he 
said,  the  conservatives  could,  without  any  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, and  with  much  profit  to  the  country,  unite.    The  secular- 
ization of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  the  abolition  of  seigniorial 
tenure  were  questions,  he  added,  upon  which  the  country  head 
expressed  itself  unmistakably;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  wish. 

While  the  discussions  went  on,  and  mesSo».ge3  passed  between 
Sir  Allan  and  some  of  the  ex-ministers,  Mi.  Brown's  exeite- 
raent  had  grown  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  every  one  who  ap- 
proached him,  he  fancied,  brought  a  letter  from  MacNab.  At 
last,  to  his  utter  consternation,  he  learnt  that  the  conservatives 
were  in  communication  with  some  of  the  ex-ministers,  and 
later  on,  that  a  govei'nmcnt  had  been  formed,  as  follows 
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FOR  CANADA  WEST. 


Hon.  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  President  of  Council  and  Minister 

of  Agriculture. 
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H»».v.  John  A.  SIacdonald 
"    W.M.  Cay  LEY 

"      RolJKRT   SpENCE      - 

"    John  Roys 


-     Attorney -General. 

Inspector-General. 

-  I'osf master-General. 

S^^cahcr  Lejlslative  Cou%Cil. 


FOR   CANADA   EAST. 


Hon.  a.  N.  Morin    - 
"    L.  T.  Drummond 

"     P.  J.  0.  CllALViAL- 

"    E.  p.  TACufi 
"    J.  Charot    - 


Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands- 

Attorneji-GeneraL 

Provincial  Secretary. 

Recciver-Ge,neral. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 


This  was  the  famous  MacNab-Morin  governmeut,  the  first 
liberal-conservative  ministry  formed  in  Canada,  the  combina- 
tion in  which  were  fused  the  staid  and  respectable  liberal  senti- 
ment of  the  province,  and  the  liberalized  and  broadened  form 
of  conservative  opinion.  With  tliis  coalition  disappeared  from 
the  sta<,'e  the  historic  reform  party^  the  apostate  reformei's  or 
grits,  only  remaining.  Strictly  speaking  we  have  no  "reformers" 
now ;  and  those  who  call  themselves  such  are  the  descendants 
of  the  baffled  grits  who  set  up  a  cry  of  rage  when  liberal  and 
conservative  sank  a  few  imaginary  differences,  and  blended  into 
a  party  liberal  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  public  opinion  and 
conservative  enough  not  to  run  into  excess. 

Meanwhile  George  Brown's  excitement  had  passed  away,  and 
as  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Mackenzie  that  he  was 
now  anxious  to  see  the  reserves  secularized,  .t  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  held  his  peace  till  he  learnt  wlii.t  the  policy  of 
t!ie  new  government  was.  But  he  did  no  such  thing.  la  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  "the  new  ministry  was  sav- 
agely assailed  by  the  Globe."  After  parliament  had  met  Mr.  Mac- 
uonaM  promptly  introduced  a  measure  dealing  with  the  clergy 
reservpii.  This  act  abolished  all  distinctions  between  religious 
denominations  by  providing  that  the  proceeds  arising  from  all 
land-sali'8,  after  the  deduction  of   expenses,  be  handed  over 
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to  the  municipalities  in  proportion  to  population,  the  amount 
to  be  a})plicable  for  ordinary  municipal  purposes.  Another 
bill  was  intioduced  abolishing  feudal  rights  and  duties  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  allowing  compensation  to  seigneurs  in  cases  wXwxa 
vested  rights  had  grown  up  under  the  tenure.  Since  the  object 
of  George  Brown,  according  to  the  Glohe  and  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
was  to  have  a  settlement  of  the  clergy  reserves  m.ade,  and 
since  it  was  because  of  alleged  dilatoriness  on  Mr,  Hincks'  part 
in  settling  this  question  that  Mr.  Brown  seceded  from  the 
ministerialists,  his  support  to  a  government  which  swept  state- 
churchism  away  ought  to  folio Vv-  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  it  did 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  ministry  was  still  "  savagely 
assailed  by  the  Glohe."  It  was  not,  after  all,  state-churchism 
so  much  that  Mr.  Brown  car(?d  about,  though  Mr.  Mackenzie 
does  not  tell  us  so  but  his  failure  to  capture  the  "  higher  game." 
There  was  some  .istonishment  among  the  fossil  tories  at  the 
stand  taken  by  the  new  ministry ;  and  John  Hillyard  Cameron, 
John  W.  Gamble  and  Edmund  Turner  were  utterly  scandalized 
and  withdrew  their  august  support.  Some  of  the  newspajiers 
of  the  conservative  side  ^pressed  regret,  and  others  wonder. 
The  Belleville  Intelligencer  said  :  "  Who  would  have  fancied 
that  the  knight  of  Dundurn  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cayley  would 
ever  have  surrendered  their  principles  on  the  clergy  reserve 
(question.  That  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  should  have  done 
so,  does  not  astonish  us,  because  we  have  long  known  his  views 
upon  this  question,  and  that  they  had  undergone  considerable 
c-hange,  so  far  as  its  settlement  would  tend  to  allay  the  un- 
natural excitement  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country. 
Well,  these  men  are  to  com[)ose  the  ministry,  with  the  French 
members,  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Hincks'  administra- 
tion. So  that  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
province,  exclusively." 

In  the  legislature  the  new  ministry  were  subjected  to  some 
scathing  criticism,  and  some  of  those  who  had  not  learnt  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  maxim,  that 
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"the  Queen's  government  must  go  on,"  loaded  conservativo 
ministers  with  reproach  for  sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with 
men  whom  they  had  so  lately  denounced.  Air.  MacdonaM,  of 
Glengariy,  said,  among  other  things,  in  a  very  long  and  windy 
speed) :  "  Well,  the  house  met  after  an  adjournment  of  a  year, 
ami  amomlments  to  the  address  hostile  to  the  admin'stration 
were  adopted.  Charges  of  a  very  serious  nature  were  brought 
against  the  administration.  The  honourable  member  for  King- 
ston (Mr.  Macdonald),  who  had  now  gone  over  to  the  otVier  side, 
ami  was  to  be  the  administration  leader,  stood  up  in  his  place 
in  this  house  and  declared  that  the  administration  then  in 
power  were  'steeped  in  infamy  to  their  very  lips,'  and  that  they 
were  '  tainted  with  corruption  collectively  and  individually, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  characters.'  And  yet  within 
three  months  after,  they  found  the  gentleman  who  made  use  of 
that  language,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  parliament, 
amalfjamatincfwith  the  administration  which  he  had  tlius  de- 
nounced  !  Could  anything  have  happened  which  would  have 
taken  the  people  more  by  surprise  ? " 

The  Globe  in  a  calm  mood  made  an  estimate  of  the  new  min- 
istry, and  said  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  :  "Then  we  have 
Mr,  attorney -general  Macdon  xld,  the  only  man  of  any  working 
qualities  in  the  government,  the  only  one  who  can  make  a  set 
speech  in  the  house,  the  man  who  must  be  the  leader  in  the 
assembly.  Has  Mr,  Macdonald  ever  shown  any  tendency  to 
reform  principles  ?  Was  he  not  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
hers  of  the  Metcalfe  cabinet,  the  oj)ponent  of  responsible 
government  1  Is  he  not  known  to  hold  the  highest  conserva- 
tive views  ? " 

This  was  the  same  "  Mr.  Macdonald  "  whom  the  Globe  had 
supported  when  it  saw  hopes  of  a  coalition  with  the  tories,  It 
is  ueeiUess  also  to  say,  that  the  inference  we  ought  to  draw 
from  this  statement,  namely,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  was  one  of 
Metcalfe's  ministers,    is,   like    many  other   things  published 
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and  spoken  by  Mr.  Brown,  incorrect.     Mr.  Macdonald  did  not 
enter  the  cabinet  till  after  Metcalfe  had  left  the  country. 

In  December,  Lord  Elgin,  who  liad  lived  to  see  the  syBtem 
of  government  advocated  by  his  father-in-law  in  liis  mastoilv 
report*  tried  and  proved  successful,  sailed  for  England.  Hi.s 
after  career  was  worthy  of  the  man  wlio  so  ably  and  foailessly 
performed  his  duty  in  Canada  in  a  time  of  peiploxity  tnd 
turmoil.  After  performing  important  services  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  sitting  for  a  time  in  Palmerston's  cabinet  as  post- 
master-general, he  was  appointed  to  the  vice-royalty  of  India. 
While  making  a  progress  through  the  north-western  provinces, 
he  was  attacked  with  serious  disease  of  the  heart,  and  died 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  where,  at  liis  request, 
and  in  a  spot  selected  by  Lady  Elgin,  his  remains  were  laid. 
His  successor  to  the  governorship  of  Canada  was  Sir  Ednumd 
Walker  Head. 
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SIR  EDMUND  W.  HEAD,  was  bom,  in  1805,  near  Maid- 
stone,  Kent,  England.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  and  very 
ancient  family  which  had  for  an  ancestor  Richard  Head,  baro- 
net, in  1G7G.  Edmund  was  educated  at  Oriei  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  subsequently  obtaining 
a  fellowship  in  Mereton.  Hero  he  was  appointed  university 
examiner,  and  examined  Lord  Elgin,  whom  he  was  afterwards 
to  succeed  as  governor-general  of  Canada,  for  a  Mereton  fellow- 
ship. An  article  of  his  published  by  the  Forei(jn  Quarterly 
Review,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  marquis  of  Lands- 
downe — who  had  the  honour  of  "  bringing  out"  Macaulay  under 
almost  similar  circumstances — and  this  nobleman  prevailed 
upon  him  to  study  ecclesiastical  law.  He  found,  however,  that 
theology  was  not  his  proper  vocation,  and,  like  his  giddy-headed 
kinsman  Sir  Francis,  entered  a  poor-law  office  as  assistant-com- 
missioner. In  this  department  he  acquitted  himself  with  such 
excellent  discrimination  and  high  ability,  that  on  a  change  of 
ministry,  though  the  in-coming  party  were  not  of  his  school  of 
politics,  he  was  appointed  chief-connnissioner.  The  poor-law, 
however,  grew  into  bad  odour,  though  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioner was  beyond  reproach,  and  the  ministry  was  obliged 
to  reconstruct  it.  It  was  felt  by  the  government  that  a  man  of 
Sir  Edmund's  ability  and  high  character  ought  to  have  employ- 
ment; and  in  1848  they  appointed  him  to  the  governorship 
of  New  Brunswick.  This  position  he  retained  till  1854,  when 
he   was  appointed  governor- general  of  Canada.     As  will  be 
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seen  by  the  record  of  Sir  {^(linund's  Canadian  adniinistratinn, 
lio  was  a  man  of  a  discerninfj  mind  and  wide  experience,  u  ho 
conld  not  l)e  coaxed  or  driven  from  the  path  of  duty.  Above 
all  his  sense  of  honour  was  so  keen  that  no  consideration  coul(. 
bring  him  to  follow  any  course  that  was  not  in  keeping  witii 
the  digidty  and  impartiality  of  the  position  beheld.  Wo  shall 
see  him,  as  we  proceed,  in  trj'ing  places,  and  hear  him  loiidtMl 
with  reproach  for  doing  Ins  duty.  But  the  snake  may  ciawl 
upon  the  spotless  stone  and  cover  it  with  slime,  still  the  puritv 
of  the  marble  will  outlive  the  defilement.  Through  all  the 
slander  and  malignant  abuse  heaped  upon  Sir  Francis  during 
the  years  immediately  to  follow,  the  character  of  the  man 
assailed  stands  forth  to-day  untarnished  by  any  improper  act 
during  his  administration. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Morin  now  began  to  fail  him  and  he  longed 
to  be  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  political  life  and  get  u{)on 
the  bench,  a  haven  where  all  harassed  statesmen  believe  "  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  ilr. 
Morin's  reoignation  disturbed  the  Lower  Canada  portion  of  the 
cabinet.  Col.  Tachd  took  the  place  of  the  retiring  leader,  Mr. 
Drummond  retained  his  old  post,  Francis  Lemieux  became  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  Mr.  Cauchon  assumed  charge  of  the 
department  of  crown  lands,  and,  a  man  destined  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  our  history,  George  Etienne  Cartiei-,  was 
chosen  provincial  secretary.  For  some  time  past  it  appears  Mr. 
Macdonald  had  strongly  admired  Mr.  Cartier,  while  the  latter 
was  drawn  with  an  irresistible  force  towards  the  attorney-gen- 
eral-west. It  was  then  began  that  friendship,  unique  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  public  ir-en, between  these  two  distinguished 
statesmen;  a  friendship  that  survived  through  the  trial  and  the 
battle,  but  which,  at  least  on  the  side  of  one,  was  shattered  when 
both  stood  in  the  noonday  of  their  fame,  and  after  their  great- 
est victories  had  been  won. 

Parliament  met  in  February  following  in  Quebec.  In  fancy 
then  could  be  heard  through  Canada  the  ringing  of  sabres  and  the 
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/loniinfT  of  cannon  in  the  Crimea,  and  every  noi.so  incrensorl  the 
beat  of  the  heiijlitened  piiblic  pulse.  It  was  announcetl,  too,  that 
Gre.it  Britain  would  need  every  available  soldier,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  troops  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Canada.  The 
instinct  of  .self-defence  at  onco  arose  and  found  expression  in 
the  government's  militia  liill.  This  measure  can  only  be  just  itieil 
in  the  lij^dit  of  a  time  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  sounds  of  war. 
It  provided  for  \h"t  formation  of  two  great  militia  bodies,  one  to 
be  Cidled  the  sedentary,  the  other  the  active.  The  former  was 
to  include  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  province  between  the 
,t.j3  of  eighteen  and  sixty;  the  latter  all  those  under  forty 
yoiU's.  They  were  to  muster  once  a  year  for  drill ;  and  the 
checks  of  those  who  drew  the  bill  flushed  as  they  thought  what 
a  force  this  would  be  to  hurl  against  an  invader.  Not  unioason- 
ably  the  opposition  inveighed  against  the  me!i5ure,  charging 
the  ministry  with  endeavouring  to  establish  a  standing  army 
which  they  described  jis  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  a  free 
country.  The  bill  pa.ssed,  however,  aud  remained  in  force  for 
about  eight  years.  It  may  be  called  the  pc.rent  of  our  pi'csent 
militia  system.  The  government  were  fiercely  opi)Osed  by  the 
clear  grits,  and  notably  by  George  Brown  and  his  lieutenants, 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  John  Sandfield  ^lacdonaM.  Mr. 
Hincks  rendered  loyal  3up|)ort  to  his  party,  a  lesson  which 
some  of  the  grit  statesmen  who  have  been  so  ready  in  their 
books  to  criticise  the  career  of  that  gentleman  would  du  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Hincks  had  been  superseded  not  more  by 
conservatives  than  by  his  own  party,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  cordial  support  of  the  coalition.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years 
ago  since  a  cert  ain  party  in  Canada  changed  their  leader,  as  we 
Bupposc  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  whereupon  a  per.sonal 
hostility  grew  up  between  the  discarded  and  the  newly  chosen 
head ;  and  they  have  since  been  barely  able  to  maintain  decent 
appearances.  If  the  writers  of  some  of  our  Canadian  books 
would  try  to  follow  Mr.  Hincks'  example  during  the  time  under 
discussion,  instead  of  criticising  where  there  is  nothing  to  cen- 
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sure,  thoy  wouM  appear  tlioin.solvea,  when  thuir  cait'crs  are 
over,  brij^'htcr  lignros  to  succeeding  book-writers.  Alter  tlie 
Hcssion  closed  Mr.  Iliiicks  went  to  England,  and  wliilo  tli.'ic 
was  appointed  to  the  governor.sliip  of  Barbadoes  and  tlu;  Wiini- 
ward  Islands. 

Dining  the  summer  the  question  of  denominational  .schoois 
was  discussed  on  the  j)latform  and  through  the  press  witli  a 
great  deal  of  vehemence,  Mr.  Brown  rode  the  protestant  horse 
with  much  flourish  through  the  country.  The  greater  portion 
of  Upper  Canada  was  in  favour  of  non-sectarian  schools,  wliilo 
the  people  of  the  lower  province  would  not  hear  of  "  banish  in;,' 
God  from  the  class-rooms,"  and  insisted  on  separate  control. 
The  government  decided  on  maintaining  the  existing  .system  ; 
and  their  opponents  said  they  were  bondsmen  to  Rome.  While 
every  otlier  question,  after  a  too  long  bruiting,  lost  its  potency 
to  stir  the  multitude  up  to  tumult,  the  pope  and  Rome  never 
once  failed  in  its  object.  The  mention  of  Rome  was,  at  the 
time  of  wbieh  we  are  writing,  to  demagogues  of  George  Brown's 
stripe — and  George  Brown,  however  many  Stirling  qualities  he 
may  have  possessed,  was  the  arch  type  of  a  demagogue — what 
dynamite  is  now  to  the  Russian  nihilist  and  a  wing  of  the  Irish 
agitators. 

Parliament  opened  at  Toronto  in  February.  During  the 
debate  on  the  address  Mr.  Brown  made  a  slashing  assault  upon 
the  government,  charging  ministers  wth  infidelity  to  pledges, 
and  disregard  for  the  will  of  the  people.  On  the  night  of  Tues- 
day the  2Gth  of  February,  so'-ie  ministerialists  remarked  that 
the  criticism  of  Mr.  Brown  might  be  correct  and  proper,  but 
they  doubted  the  judiciousness  of  such  censorship  by  one  who 
had  coquetted  with  conservatives  and  sup^)orted  their  leaders 
at  the  late  election,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  coalition  with 
their  forces.  John  A.  Macdonald,  upon  whom  Mr.  Brown  had 
showered  some  indiscreet  speech,  sat  at  his  desk  smiling,  and 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  arose  to  add  his  testimony  to 
the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers.     In  a  half  playful,  yet 
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half  bitter  way,  ho  called  attention  to  the  tiitVerence  between 
Oeor;,'e  liiown  hopeful  and  Geor^'e  Hrovvn  disappointed.     ]iut 
notwitlistandin*,'  that  Mr.  Drown  ha<l  at  first  suppoited  tlio  re- 
fornier.s  and  then  deserted  them;  and  that  ho  ridiculed  the  clear 
frrits  lor  forsaking  their  party,  and  afterwards  became  the  leader 
(if  the  clear  <^rits  himself;  and  though  he  tried  to  ally  himself 
with  the  conservatives,  and  savagely  attacked  the  reformers  for 
succeeding  where  ho  had  failed  ;  yea,  though  he  hail,  as  wo  have 
already  stated,   supported    MacNab,    Macdonald  and    Cayley 
before  the  election,  and  ferociously  assailed  them  after  the  elec- 
tion, because  tliey  would  not  coalesce  with  him,  and  after  they 
had  abolished  state  churehism — the  thing  for  which  he  said  ho 
had  been  chiefly  contending-  -notwithstanding,  we  say,  nil  this, 
of  all  the  sins  in  the  politija!  calendar  the  most  hateful  in  his 
eyes  whs  inconsistency.  He  rose  trembling  with  excitemenl,  and 
poured  out  a  stream  of  invective  on  the  government,  taunting 
them  with  corruption,  incompetency  and  dishonour;  and  with 
infidelity  to  tlieir  pledges  and  the  people's  trust.     Onne  again 
temper  got  the  better  of  the  cool  attorney-general  west.     He 
was  observed  to  tremble  and  grow  white  at  his  seat,  while  Mr. 
Brown  went  on ;  and  as  the  latter  gentleman  took  liis  seat  like 
a  subsided  volcano,  Mr.  Macdonald  jumped  up.     It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  articulate  distinctly,  but  when  his  voice 
grew  clear  and  his  nerves  steady,  there  was  no  efToit  neetled 
to  catch  his  meaning.     He  accused  Mr.  Brown  of  having,  while 
acting  as  secretary  to  a  commission  appointed  some  years  be- 
fore to  investigate  abuses  said  to  exist  in  the  management  of 
the  provincial  penitentiary  at   Kingston,  falsified  testimony, 
suborned  convict    witnesses,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  mur- 
derers in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  false  evidence.      Such 
appalling  charges   coming  from  a  minister  of  the  government 
bewildered  several  members  of  the   house,  but  others  remem- 
bered that  Mr.   Macdonald  had  made  similar  charges   years 
before,  and  believed  that  he  had  strong  warrant  for  reiterating 
them  now.     In  making  these  charges  Mr.  Macdonald  is  open  to 
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censure,  not  indeed  for  having,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  meanly  allet^os 
in  his  book,  preferred  them  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  jind 
under  the  belief  that  a  certain  document  which  alone  couM 
exonerate  Mr.  Brown,  had  been  burnt  at  the  Montreal  fire;  but 
in  allowing  an  opponent  to  provoke  him  into  gravely  makiii;^ 
charges  that  had  been  sulistantiatcd  only  by  rumour.  From 
all  that  can  be  gathered  he  did  not  assert  the  wrong-doing  as 
having  come  within  his  personal  knowledge,  but  repeated  the 
charges  in  language  of  burning  passion,  and  in  the  words 
emplo^'ed  by  the  lips  of  rumour.  After  Mr.  Macdonald  had 
taken  his  seat,  Mr.  Brown  aiuse  shivering  with  rage.  He  re- 
pelled the  charge  in  fierce  words,  said  he  had  taken  down  the 
attorney-general's  statements,  and  would  hold  him  responsil)l<^ 
lor  them.  The  house  was  too  much  excited  to  proceed  witli 
othor  work,  and  the  scene  in  the  legislature  was  the  topic  for 
knots  of  persons  in  the  street  after  adjournment.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Brown  moved  for  a  committee  of  enquii y 
and  dui-ing  the  discussion  Mr.  Macdonald  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  occurrence  of  the  previous  day,  but  main<;tiined  that  he 
had  stronsj:  reasons  then,  and  still,  for  believinfj  that  the  charires 
he  had  preferred  against  the  honourable  member  for  Laiubton 
were  not  without  foun  lation  ;  though,  he  repeated,  he  had  not 
spoken  from  personal  knowledge.  The  committee  l)rought  in 
a  report  which  neither  convicted  nor  exonerated  Mr.  Brown, 
and  the  house  passed  a  motion  setting  forth  that :  "Attorney- 
general  Macdonald  appears  to  have  acted  under  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Brown,  and 
to  have  beer'  justified  in  doing  so  by  all  the  evidence  witliin  his 
reach."  Mr.  Mackenzie  displays  a  great  deal  of  malice  in  writiu;' 
about  this  event,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  not  only  Mr. 
Brown's  followers,  but  leading  members  of  the  cfovernineiit 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Macdonald.  "  It  was  remark- 
able "  he  says,  "that  one  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  colleagues,  attorney- 
general  Drunnnond,  was  candid  enough  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  evidence  criminating  Mr.  Brown,      Sir  Allan  MacNab  and 
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other  conservatives  took  similar  ground  and  boldly  stated  their 
views."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  both  Sir  Allan  MacNah 
and  Mr.  Drummond  were  at  this  time  hostile  to  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  would  lose  no  plausible  opportunity  to  discredit  him  before 
the  house.  Sir  Allan  knew  that  the  desire  of  all  the  cabinet 
members,  save  one  or  two,  was  to  see  Macdonald  occupy  the 
premier's  seat ;  while  Mr.  Drummond  had  ambitions  of  his  own, 
but  saw  that  Macdonald  was  prefeiied  before  himself.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  MacNab  was  forced  out,  and  Col.  Tach6 
called  in  his  place,  the  ([uestion  of  leadership  in  the  ass'embly 
arose  between  Macdonald  and  Drummond,  and  because  the 
former  was  cliosen  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Another  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  quarrels  during  this  session  is 
worth  recording.  On  a  motion  regarding  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,Col.  Rankin,  who  possessed  an  exasperating  tongue,  seemed 
disposed  to  create  some  tumult.  About  this  time,  stories  of 
(li-ssentions  in  the  cabinet  were  on  everybody's  lip,  and  it  was 
veil  understood  that  the  government  was  sick  of  Sir  Allan, 
and  trying  to  be  rid  of  him.  As  Col.  Rankin  proceeded  with 
his  speech  it  was  evident  that  he  was  insi)ircd  hy  public  run\our, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  his  remarks  as  ofTonsive  as  possible. 
He  could  not  understand  the  course  the  government  had  pur- 
sued in  the  seat  of  government  matter,  he  said.  "  If  there  was 
any  point  on  which  they  ought  to  agree,  he  thought  this  ought 
to  be  one,  and  their  not  being  able  to  take  any  decided  course 
sliowed  that  they  were  unfit  to  hold  office  any  longer.  lie  was 
well  aware  that  the  tone  of  the  remarks  he  was  now  making 
was  not  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  ministry  on  some  former  occasions,  but  it  would  be  reiuem- 
bert'd  that  he  had  always  maintained  an  independent  position, 
and  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be  described  as  a  follower  of 
tlio  government ;  and  though  he  had  supported  some  of  their 
measures,  he  never  regarded  them  as  men  of  a  high  order  of 
talent:  while  anything  of  a  complimentary  nature  whicli  he 
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had  said  about  them  was  well  known  to  have  been  said  in  irony. 
He  would  still  supj)ort  such  measures  as  he  approved  of  regard- 
less of  the  quarter  whence  they  emanated.  In  looking  at  the 
conduct  of  the  government  lately,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  a  certain  exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square,  called  the  'happy 
famil}','  which  consisted  of  a  collection  of  animals  naturally 
the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  but  which  had  been  taught  to 
a jjpear  before  the  |>ublic  as  the  most  harmonious  in  the  world. 
But  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  when  the  public  eye  Avas 
off  them  they  would  indulge  in  scratches  and  bites ;  and  ho 
thought  the  ministry  were  somewhat  in  the  same  position;  iov 
notwithstanding  their  professions  of  perfect  harmony,  no  great 
question  came  up  on  which  they  had  not  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  private,  like  the  happy 
family,  they  indulged  in  some  of  those  contests  of  which  the 
house  sometimes  saw  the  symptoms."  He  was  proceeding  with 
some  general  reflections  in  the  same  tone,  on  the  con.duct  of 
ministers,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  speaker.  He  then 
said  that  a  m  •o  fitting  opportunity  would  probably  occur  before 
long,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  ministry,  and  of  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  '^vail  himself.  He ''hen  moved  that  Toronto  is  a 
most  desirable  place  at  which  to  establish  the  i)ermanent  seat 
of  government  in  Canada. 

When  Col.  Rankin  ceased,  Mr.  John  A.  Madonald  arose.  He 
ridiculed  the  remarks  of  the  colonel  who,  he  said,  had  been  de.s- 
cribing  happy  families  and  like  exhibitions,  with  such  wit  and 
gusto  as  would  lead  people  to  imagine  that  he  must  have  been 
a  showman  himself ;  but  he  had  not  said  anything  of  Narious 
other  exhibitions  that  had  been  seen  in  London,  such  as  Ojib- 
beway  Indians."  He  confessed,  also,  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  compliment  the  government;  but  that  had  only  been  done  in 
irony,  and  probably  the  motion  he  had  just  made  was  in  irony 
too.  He  could  not  believe,  however,  that  the  hon.  member  wari 
quite  so  bad  as  he  had  represented  himself  to  be,  and  he  thought 
that  the  reriark  must  have  been  an  after-thought,  for  the  hon. 
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gentleman  could  never  have  been  so  insincere  as  to  have  vuLCfl 
on  many  occasions  with  the  majority  of  the  house  contrary  to  his 
own  convictions.  These  and  other  re-marks  which  the  newspaper 
reporters  did  not  catch  exasperated  the  colonel,  and  on  attorney- 
jeneral  Macdonald  taking  his  seat  the  former  arose  again  and 
said  he  understood  the  attorney-general-wcst  to  allude  to  the 
exhibition  of  Ojibbeway  Indians  ;  but  that  was  a  respectable 
affiiir  compared  with  the  exhibition  of  ravenous  animals  to 
which  he  had  compared  the  ministry;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  they  were  all  plotting  and  counter-plotting  against  each 
other.  He  had  previously  believed  the  ministry  to  bo  possessed 
of  the  feelings  of  men  of  honour,  but  he  found  that  there  was 
among  that  ministry  one  person  whom  he  could  never  regard 
with  any  feeling  but  that  of  unmitigated  contempt.  lie  never 
could  regard  with  any  other  feeling  any  person  who  was  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  truth.  There  was  a  person  in  tl:e  ministry 
whose  conduct  he  could  not  describe  in  any  language  that 
would  not  be  unparliamentary.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  the  attorney-general-Avest. 

When  the  speaker  had  proceeded  thus  far  an  uproar  arose 
through  the  chamber,  and  the  cries  of  order !  order !  alone 
were  distinguished  above  the  din.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
the  clock  struc'c  six  and  the  noutio  arose,  while  the  personal 
friends  of  the  belligerent  members  surrounded  each  to  prevent 
a  collision.  After  the  speaker  faking  his  place  at  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  he  rose  and  said  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  possibility  of  a  collision  taking 
place  between  the  two  hon.  members  who  were  engaged  in 
controversy  when  he  left  the  chair;  and  ho  thought,  in  ordor 
to  prevent  anything  unpleasant  taking  place,  that  both  gentle- 
men should  be  put  under  the  custody  of  the  scrgeant-at-arms. 

Mr.  Chisholm  said,  if  the  language  used  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex,  before  the  house  adjourned,  was  to  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  of  tha<-  house,  collisions  would  take  place  frequently, 
and  he  thought  .,  ^  right  to  call  upon  the  hon.  member  oti'unding 
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to  retract  those  words ;  else  tliey  ought  to  be  taken  down 
Neither  of  the  hon.  members  wiis  now  present,  and  it  becaniu 
the  house  to  vindicate  its  own  privilege,  and  to  send  for  the 
belligerents  and  place  tb.em  in  the  custody  of  the  serger.nt-at- 
arms.  The  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  adjourn- 
ment and  now,  should  have  led  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  to 
have  retracted. 

Mr.  Murney  deemed  it  right  for  any  hon.  member  in  the 
ojiposition  to  state  what  he  pleased,  in  a  political  way,  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  and  to  do  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  (Rankin)  had  fairly  done.  How  had  that  hon.  mem- 
ber been  met  ?  Why  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination of  insulting  him. 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  not  riglit  to  increase  the  pain  of  the 
house  by  such  remarks.  He  himself  had  not  acted  very  promptly 
in  calling  the  attorney -general  to  order  when  he  atldressed  the 
house,  because  he  thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go 
beyond  what  he  (the  sjteaker)  thought  was  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. To  prevent  further  difficulty  he  must  bo^  of  the  liou. 
member  for  Essex  to  retract  the  words  he  used. 

Ml'.  Murney  thought  it  to  have  been  the  desii-e  of  the  attornej- 
general  to  insult  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  personally.  He 
had  listened  with  great  pain  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  attorney- 
general-west,  but  he  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  say  in  that 
house  all  he  wished  with  respect  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opno- 
site,  an  to  their  political  acts,  and  he  dared  their  right  to  oppose 
this. 

The  Speaker  said,  if  the  house  were  to  go  on  with  this  con- 
troversy, more  trouble  would  ensue.  He  would  propose  a  plan 
which  would  impute  the  fault  to  neither  of  the  hon.  gentlemen, 
namely,  that  they  should  both  be  placed  under  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms — (hear,  hear,  and  sensation) — when,  prob- 
ably,  the  house  would  Ije  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  their 
conduct,  and  it  could  adjudicate  upon  it.  That  would  be  the 
better  way,  without  now  discus.sing  which  was  in  the  right  au'l 
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wliich  was  in  the  wrong.  Mr.  MacdonalJ  came  into  the  house 
after  the  discussioii  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  and  very 
coolly  offered  advice  to  the  Speaker  as  to  what  lie  ought  to  do 
with  res[)ect  to  the  "  two  hon.  gentlemen."  Many  members 
shook  their  hea<ls  and  said  that  it  would  ni>t  pa.ss  away  so  quietly 
as  this,  and  believed  that  the  affair  would  end  in  a  rencontre 
at  ton  jtaces.  But  in  the  words  of  Burke,  "  the  age  of  chivalry 
had  gone  ;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  had 
succeeded,"  and  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Macdonald  tired  no  shots 
and  had  no  "  meeting." 

It  was  now  generally  known  that  the   rumours  which  Col. 
Rankin  had  repeated  in  the  house,  in  such  an  offensive  manner, 
were  not  without  some  foundation.      Members  of  the   cabinet 
<lid  not  try  to  conceal  their  desire  to  be  rid  of  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
Xab  and  to  have  a  "  younger  and  more  capable   member  "  of 
the  council  in  his  place.     The  younger  and  more  capable  mem- 
ber, we  need  not  say,  was  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  though 
the  conspiracy  formed  for  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Allan  was  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  greater  number  of  ministers,  we  need 
not  doubt  that  Mr.  Macdonald  himself  had  ambition  to  become 
the  leader.     He  had  sat  calmly  in  the  house  through  several 
sessions  while  the  conservative  party  gradually  went  to  pieces 
through  lack  of  capable  leadership,  and  seldom  made  a  sign  of 
impatience.     He  sat  unbowed  while  the  reform  party  towered 
above  their  opponents  in  numbers  and  prestige ;  saw  that  party 
pass  away  like  the  pageant  in  the  Tempest  isle  ;  saw  the  conser- 
vatives come  again  to  power,  and,  now,  through  inferior  leader- 
ship, show  a  tendency  to  a  second  fall.    He  met  the  recjdcitrant 
ministers  at  one  of  their  "  conspiracy  gatherings,"  as  Sir  Allan 
passionately  described  the  meetings.     He  was  informed  that 
his  colleagues  desired  that  he  should  become  their  leader,  that 
doom  awaited  the  government  if  Sir  Allan  i-emained  at  its  head, 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  party's  well-wishers  was  now  to  get 
•  id  of  the  premier.     Mr.  Macdonald  is  understood  to  have  placed 

himself  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  and  to  prouuse  to  assist 
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in  doing  whatever  they  believed  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
government.     Sir  Allan  at  this  time  was  a  victim  to  gout,  and 
wrts  fi-equently  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of   council.    It 
came  to  his  ears  that  the  ministry  had  resolved  at  a  caucus  to 
put  Mr.  Macdonald  in  his  place,  and  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
When  the  paroxysm  of  his  disease  was  over,  he  reviewed  the 
condition  of  ati'airs,  and  found,  with  some  exultation,  that  he  was 
master  of  the  situation.      He  was  premier  he  told  his  friends, 
indeed  blurted  it  out  publicly,  not,  by  the  suffrage  of  his  con- 
spirator colleagues,but  of  that  of  the  governor.    He  even  fancied 
that  he  might  be  able  to  dispense  with   the  cabal  altogether, 
and  rally  around  him  other  men  who  would  have  sufficient  fol- 
lowing in  the  house  to  sustain   the  ministry.      Presently  the 
news])apers  began  to  open  fire  upon  him,  telling  him  that  ho 
was  a  log  in  the  jiath  of  progress,  that  he  had  been  a  good  man 
in  his  time,  but  that  his  day  was  j^ast ;  and  urging  him  not  to 
sully  a  fairly  respectable  career  by  becoming  a  nuisance  at  the 
end  of  his  life.     Against  such  a  defection  as  this  the  old  man 
was  not  proof,  and  he  shed  bitter  tears  as  he  resolved  to  offer  a 
compromise.     It  was  sufficient  humiliation  he  felt  to  be  forced 
out  of  the  leadership,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  the  man  lie 
regarded  as  the  arch  conspirator  should  succeed  to  his  place. 
He  met  the  ministers  and  informed  them  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign;  but  on  the  condition  that  Mr.  John  Hillyuid 
Cameron  should  succeed  him.     Mr.  Cameron  was  an  indifi'erent 
figure  compared  with  the  gentleman  of  the  cabinet's  choice,  but 
he  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  inferiority,  and  pressed  himself 
forward  with  much  earnestness.      Although  the  ministry  was 
now  in  a  critical  condition  and  staggered  under  the  assaults  of 
the  opposition,  its  meml)ers  resolved  not  to  accept  Sir  Allan's 
offer.     They  could  afford  to  wait  till  a  change  came,  they  said, 
which  would  not  be  long.     It  came  sooner  than  they  expected. 
On  the  17th  day  of  October,  the  previous  year,  Robert  Cor- 
rigan,  a  protestant,  while  attending  a  cattle  show  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Sylvestre,  Quebec,  had  been  attacked  and  brutally  mur- 
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deied  by  a  gang  of  Roman  Catholic  Iri.shmen.  In  the  following 
spring  seven  of  the  assailants  were    tried  for  the   murder  in 
Quebec ;  but  in  spite  of  the  plainest  and  most  overwhelming 
testimony,  they  were  declared  "  not  guilty."     When  the  verdict 
became  known  a   cry  of  indignation  was  raised  through  the 
protestant  community  of  Canada ;  and  it  did  not  tend  to  allay 
the  feeling  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  jury  trying  Kelly  and 
his  fellow  murderers  was   virtually    packed,  being  composed 
exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics,  ami  that  judge  Duval,  who 
presided,  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic.     When  any  great  public 
wrong  has  been  done,  it  eventually  cries  out  from  the  parlia- 
ment for  redress.      On  Friday,  the  7th   of    Marcn,  Mr.  John 
Hillyard  Cameron,  who  since  his  rejection  by  the  anti-Mac- 
Nab  ministers  was  not  particular  whether  he  embarrassed  the 
government  or  not,  moved  an  address  to  the  governor  for  the 
production  of  a  copy  of  judge  Duval's  charge  to  the  jury.    This 
address  the  motion  affirmed, — and  coming   from   a  criminal 
lawyer  of  Mr.  Cameron's  standing,  the  assevero  tion  startled  the 
house — "  contained  statements  which  could  hanlly  have   been 
made  by  any  man  who  had  anything  like  a  fair   acquaintance 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  law  ought   to  be  ad- 
ministered."   The  government  was  in  a  sore  plight.    They  dared 
not  commit  themselves  to  any  measure  that  cast  an  imputation 
on  judge  Duval's   character,  for  the   French  Canadians   made 
the  judge's  cause  their  own  ;  while  upon  the  other  hand  nearly 
every  Upper-Canrda  member  in  the  assembly  demanded  that 
the  matter  should  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.     On  the  night  of  the 
lOih,  after  three  days'  stormy  debate,  the  motion  was  put  and 
carried  against  the  government  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  forty. 
Attorney-general  Drummond  hurriedly  arose  and  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  house. 

On  the  following  day  ministers  asked  permission  for  a  further 
adjournment  of  two  days,  and  meanwhile  endeavoured  to  bring 
together  their  sundered  forces.  During  the  term  of  grace  they 
decided  to  present  the  address  to  the  governor,  and  to  subse- 
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quently  have  a  friendly  member  move  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  ministry.  Though  conservatives  as  well  as  reformers  would 
have  the  disgi-acoful  miscarriage  of  justice  in  Quebec  investi- 
gated at  much  public  sacrifice,  they  were  not  willing  that  the 
liberal-conservative  ministry  should  give  place  to  clear-gritisiu 
and  newspaper  tyranny ;  and  when  the  motion  of  nou-conti- 
dence  was  i)ut  they  sustained  the  government.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  governor  did  not  produce  judge 
Duval's  address,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  was  not  in  his  p(js- 
eession,  and  could  not  even  be  assumed  to  exist ;  while,  if  it 
did  exist,  he  had  not  the  power  to  compel  its  production. 

The  government,  however,  was  shattered  by  the  adverse  vote 
on  the  Corrigan  matter ;  and  while  yet  engaged  in  healing  +1ic 
breaches,  hon.  John  Ross  resigned  the  speakership  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  This  action  was  dictated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
reform  members  in  the  cabinet,  who  pointed  out  to  him  that 
since  the  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  had  been  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  the  coalition  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  form  a  permanent  concordat  with  a 
party  at  whos^  head  was  Sir  Allan  MacNab.  Colonel  Tach^ 
took  Mr.  Ross's  place,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet. 
At  a  later  day  the  enemy  would  say  the  sweet  tongued  siren 
lured  Mr.  Morrison  thither.  It  was  hoped  that  this  accession 
would  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  reform  and  conser- 
vative elements  of  the  ministry.  The  step  was  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Morrison's  constituents  in  Niagara,  but  was  regarded  by  no 
small  portion  of  his  party  for  years  afterwards  as  a  betrayal  of 
trust.  The  accession,  however,  added  little  strength  to  the 
cabinet.  It  had  no  efTect  indeed  save  to  discredit  the  new  coun- 
cillor before  his  party,  and  to  satisfy  a  friendship. 

Some  days  later,  Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  who  when 
a  storm  was  to  be  raised,  was  always  ready  to  take  the  part  of 
Ariel,  brought  in  a  motion  respecting  the  seat  of  government, 
and  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  perambulating  system. 
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"  Out  of  evil  Providence   sometimes   brings   good,"  attorney- 
I'onoral  Macdonald  said  when  "John  SandfieM  "  brought  in  his 
motion.    Quebec  was  then  chosen  as  the  permanent  capital,  and 
the  house  was  asked  to  grant  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  erect  legisla- 
tive buildings  there.   To  this  latter  proposal  George  Brown  and 
his  grits  otl'enjd  fierce  opposition,  but  the  amendments  they 
offered  were   declared  out  of  order  by  the  chair.      "  Make  a 
direct  non-confidence  vote"  said  attorney-general  Macdonald, 
"  if  you  are  debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  house  from  getting 
the  sense  of  parliament."     He  would  be  a  supeificial  man  who 
supposed  that  a  fit  of  generosity  to   Brown  and  his  followers 
dictated  this  advice.     The  suggestion  was  adopted,  Mr.  Holton 
moving  that  the  course  of  the  ministry  on  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  other  important  questions  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  majority  of  the  people.     The  motion  was  defeated 
hy  a  vote  of  seventy  to  forty -seven  ;  but  an  analysis  showed 
thirty-three  Upper  Canada  membei's  to  be  among  the  minority, 
and  only  twenty-seven  with  the  majority.     For  the  first  time 
the  "  double  majority  "  principle  was  now  adopted.      It  was 
contended  that  on  a  question  aftecting  each  division  so  dis- 
tinctly as  did  this,  the  Upper  Canada  section  of  the  ministry 
would  bo  faithless  to  their  trust  did   they  retain  ofiice  while 
supported  only  by  a  minority  of  members  from  their  own  part 
of  the  province.     So  the  Upper  Canada  division  of  the  gov- 
ernment, despite  the  i:)ro testations  of  Sir  Allan,  who  was  "  tor- 
tured at  every  joint,"  decided  to  resign.     It  now  seemed  as 
if  Providence  were  a1)out  to  bring  jjood  to  the  government  out 
of  the  evil.     While  the  albatross  hunij  about  the  neck  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  there  was  naught  but  woe  for  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  but  when  the  disastrous  bird  dropped  off  the  curse 
departed.     Sir  Allan  had   long  been  the  all'atross  about  the 
government's  neck,  and  "  worked  'em  woe,"  but  on  the  21st  of 
May  he  informed  the  governor-general  from  the  midst  of  his 
flannels,  that  while  "not  recognising  a  sectional  majority  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  a  chann;c  of  government,"  no  alternative 
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but  resij^mation  was  open  to  liimself  and  his  colleagues  from 
Upper  Canada.  Thus  the  albatross  dropped  off,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  saved.  A  daring  way  to  seek  riddance  of  an 
incubus;  but  the  man  who  planned  it  saw  his  course  far  before 
him,  and  was  not  mistaken.  Men  are  sometimes  masters  of 
their  fate  Cassiiis  tells  Brutus,  and  Mr.  Macdonald  had  steadily 
climbed  the  laddei-,  never  tailing  in  his  purpose,  till,  at  last,  wo 
find  him  upon  the  round  whither  he  had  aspired.  We  do  not 
believe  the  superstitious  dame  who  tells  us  that  this  one  who 
has  attained  farnu  and  that  one  fortune  are  "  lucky;"  the  fault  is 
never  with  our  stars  but  with  ourselves  that  we  do  not  succeed; 
and  that  "  chance,"  throu^'h  which  they  tell  us  some  gain  glory 
and  others  power,  is  not  chance  at  all,  but  "direction  which  we 
cannot  see."  The  governor-general  called  upon  colonel  Tacli(:!, 
president  of  the  legislative  council,  ho  being  the  senior  muiii- 
ber  of  the  government,  to  lead  the  nunistry,  but  Mr.  Macdonald 
took  the  reins  in  the  assembly  and  was  virtually  the  ruling 
spirit  in  every  department.  Mr.  Drununond,  attorne^'-geiierai- 
east,  the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie  brings  in  judgment 
against  Macdonald,  had  ambition  to  lead  in  the  assembly  ard 
pressed  his  claims  with  much  persistency  ;  but  the  cabinet  was 
not  likely  to  turn  from  indiscreet  impetuosity  to  respectable 
medioci'ity,  and  therefore  did  not  entertain  Mr.  Drummond's 
proposals  at  all.  "  Well,  then,  I  shall  not  sit  in  the  cabinet," 
he  said.  "  And  you  may  go,"  they  replied.  He  did  go,  believ- 
ing that  the  faljric  would  fall  when  such  a  pillar  as  he  had 
withdrawn  its  suppoit.  Mr.  Cartier,  the  late  provincial  secre- 
tary, became  attorney-general-east  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Druui- 
mond  ;  Mr.  Philip  Vankouglmet,  one  of  the  most  thriving 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Maedonald's,  took  Sir  Allan  MacXab's  place  as  president  of  the 
council,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Lee  Terrill  succeeded  Mr.  Cartier  as 
provincial  secretary. 

Two  days  after  the  resignation  Sir  Allan  was  borne  into  the 
house,  swathed  in  tiannel,  by  two  serving  men.     The  rumour 
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haviti;T  nrono  abroail  that  tho  knight's  iro  against  Mr.  John  A. 
Mai'dunulJ  was  very  strong,  cnriosity  was  on  tij)-toe,  and 
uienibors  wlio  appreciate  "scenes"  looked  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues,  in  whoso  absence 
tliey  (lid  not  suppose  tho  explanations  proper  to  tho  occasion, 
with  the  autic'.patod  extra,  would  be  made.  But  the  attorney- 
general-west  and  his  colleagues  judiciously  remained  away 
aud  Sir  Allan,  muffled  in  flannels,  and  seated  in  his  invalid 
chair,  addressed  the  liouse.  As  his  colleagues  had  chosen  to 
absent  themselves,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  ex- 
planations he  had  to  offer.  The  state  of  his  health,  he  saiil,  had 
prevented  him  from  discharging  his  duty  as  he  would  wish, 
during  the  session.  "  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  house  "  he 
went  on,  "  twenty-six  years,  and  during  all  that  period  I  have 
not  been  so  long  absent  as  during  this  session.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  will  receive  that  from  a  man  of  my  age 
as  sutHcient  excuse."  He  would  be  ready,  he  assured  the  house 
to  meet  the  ministers  on  the  following  Monday  to  make  cer- 
tain becoming  statements,  and  he  would  appeal  to  tho  people 
for  a  verdict  on  the  course  he  had  taken.  "  If  I  am  supported 
by  their  voice,"  he  added  with  much  emotion,  "  I  shall  feel  that 
I  am  right.  If  condemned,  I  am  ready  to  retire  into  private 
life, — and  perhaps  i  am  now  fit  for  little  else."  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  spectacle  of  an  oM  man  bowed  with  time 
and  pain,  telling  those  gathei'ed  around  him,  some  full  of  high 
iiopes  as  he  once  had  been,  that  the  autumn  of  his  days  has 
come,  and  that  he  looks  now  to  the  falling  of  the  leaf.  At  such 
a  moment  with  the  grave  dimly  seen  in  the  background,  we  can 
afford  to  drop  the  party  questions  that  divide  us  during  our 
brief  sojourn  upon  the  mortal  sta^e  and  moralize  on  the  in- 
stability of  human  things.  There  was  many  a  moist  eye  as 
tbis  old  man,  who,  with  all  his  defects  of  character,  was  frank 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  told  the  assembled  members  that  he 
had  been  thrown  aside — let  us  add  in  the  murderous  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest — by  younger  men,  and.  that,  per- 
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haps,  ho'was  no  longer  useful  and  only  tit  to  die.  It  is  nf)t,  Imw- 
ever,  that  wo  believo  a  catastropho  ha<l  come  upon  Sir  Alliin 
v.'hich  was  not  meet  and  just ;  indeed  we  can  allow  our  tears  to 
How  as  Macbeth,  the  tiond  and  victim  of  a  morbid  andiition.pacf^s 
the  stage  and  we  hear  him  wail,  "  I  have  lived  long  cnniigli 
my  way  of  life  has  fallen  into  the  scar  and  yellow  leaf."  Tlii'i»> 
was  genuine  sorrow  as  Sir  Allan  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the 
men  among  whom  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  a  i)romincrit 
figure.  But  turning  aside  from  the  humanity  tlwvt  bids  us  wei'p 
when  the  tree  in  the  fulness  of  time  falls,  and  the  petal  droj).s 
that  is  never  to  bloom  again,  wo  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  tears  and  sentiment  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  duty: 
where  the  fittest  survives,  and  justly  so,  and  the  incompetent 
gives  way  to  the  capable. 

Ono  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  the 
measure  respecting  the  legislative  council.  It  was  provided 
that  councillors  already  appointed  should  hold  their  seats  for 
life  (it  is  jtrobable  their  positions  were  regarded  as  vestorl 
rights,  though  should  a  merchant  or  a  railway  "  boss"  believe 
his  staff  too  large  he  would  not  allow  scruples  about  "  vested 
rights  "  to  trouble  his  conscience  wdien  dischaiging  such  assist- 
ance as  he  did  not  need) ;  but  that  every  future  member  should 
be  elected  by  the  people,  and  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The 
province,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  was  divided  into  forty- 
eight  electoral  divisions ;  and  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
biennially,  twelve  members  to  be  chosen  at  each  contest. 

Two  months  before  a  joyful  thrill  had  run  through  the  civi- 
lized world  as  it  was  learnt  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  l>een 
signed  at  Paris  by  the  powers.  With  all  the  fame  ana  victory- 
trophies  of  the  war,  it  had  an  appalling  summing  up.  Not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  who  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy,  returned  no  more.  About  a  sixth  of  these  fell  in  battle 
or  died  of  their  wounds.  Cholera  and  other  diseases  engendered 
by  a  climate  against  which  the  British  soldier  was  not  proof, ren- 
dered a  grim  return  of  the  rest.     England  and  France  thought 
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-ot  of  the  loss  of  sixty  tlionsaml  lives,  but  rang  with  the  laiiie 
of  the  allied  aiinies.  Instances  of  heroism  hail  Ijeeii  shown  by 
Briti>ih  troops  that  j;avo  the  aetors  a  phice  beside  tho  heroes  in 
niicieiit  legend  whose  valour  hn<l  tilled  the  worlil  with  M'ondcr 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Many  a  Catiadinn  tiushed 
with  i»ride  as  he  heard  of  the  brilliant  and  suceessful  daring  of 
our  troops  at  Alma;  many  a  one  comparetl  the  unllinching 
Ijravery  of  Fenwick  Williams  at  Kars,  the  noble  if  fatal  courage 
(jf  the  six  hundred  horsemen  who  "rode  into  the  valley  tif 
death,"  to  the  deeds  of  the  Spai'tan  at  Thermopyhe,  and  of 
Horatius  at  tho  Biidge.  The  tieaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the 
30th  of  March,  One  of  the  articles  provided  as  follows:  "The 
Black  Sea  is  neutralized ;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in 
perpetuity  interdicted  to  tho  Hag  of  war  either  of  the  powers 
possessing  its  coast  or  any  other  power."  There  was  an  excep- 
tion by  which  each  power  reserved  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
force  of  small  armed  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea  to  do  the  duty  of 
a  maritime  police,  and  protect  the  coasts.  Tho  navigation  of 
the  Danube  was  thrown  open,  and  the  rule  was  confirmed  pro- 
hibiting ships  of  war  from  passing  the  straits  while  the  Porte 
was  at  peace,  during  which  the  Sultan  undertook  to  refuse 
such  vessels  admission  into  the  Bosphorus  or  tho  Dardanelles. 
Such  were  among  tho  most  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
Some  hopeful  statesmen  believed  that  the  settlement  would 
long  endure,  and  tho  olive  branch  flourish  perhaps  for  centuries 
to  come.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  no  heart  in  the  war,  pre- 
dicted that  the  results  wouhl  maintain  peace  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope for  "  probably  twenty-tive  years."  It  was  not  a  l»ad  fore- 
cast. Just  twenty-two  years  later  the  clangor  of  arms  was 
heard  there  again. 
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THE  DOUBLE  SHUFFLE. 
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AS  immigration  poured  into  Canada  in  an  ever-increasing 
stream  some  public  men  began  to  speculate  about  a  time 
when  population  would  nave  spread  to  the  limits  of  Canada,  and 
the  pioneer  would  venture  forth  into  the  vast  regions  held  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Some  l)cgan  to  dream  of  a  day,  not 
far  in  the  future,  when  a  proud  nation  v/ould  be  reared  between 
the  republic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  but  there  lay  as  a  bar  to 
the  realization  of  the  vision  the  giga\itic  monopoly  by  w  iiich  a 
private  company  held  vast  stretches  of  British  territory  in  tiie 
great,  mdcnown  North-west.  Several  wise  newspapers  and 
public  speakers  ridiculed  the  ardour  shown  about  "desolate 
regions  of  snow  and  muskeg,  inhabited  by  the  fox  and  prairie- 
wolf,  a  few  bands  of  indians,  and  a  handful  of  furriers  and  half- 
breeds."  The  territory  was  said  to  be  a  dismal  expanse,  .set 
ajiart  by  providence  for  wild  beasts,  composed  of  sterile 
wastes,  and  of  such  a  climate  that  grain  would  not  grow  there; 
while  its  summer, — a  season  afflicted  with  frosts — was  too  short 
to  mature  even  a  small  potato  or  a  cabbage.  The  government, 
however,  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  getting  possess- 
ion of  the  company's  territory,  and  to  this  end,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  attorney -general  Macdonald,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  British  government  and  the  compan}';  and  chief  justice 
Draper  went  to  England  to  represent  the  interests  of  Canada. 
The  house  met  in  February.  George  Brown  and  his  grits 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  refusing  to  be  comforted  l)y  any  man- 
ner of  legislation  emanating  from  the  ministerial  mind.  Li  this 
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state  of  feeling,  hostility  may  be  predicated  of  them  to  all 
measures  whatsoever  not  originating  on  their  side  of  the  house, 
and  we  need  not  retail  special  incidents.  One  question,  how- 
ever, had  grown  up  of  late,  a  not  engrossing  question  it  is  true 
when  first  discussed,  yet  like  the  little  cloud,  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning appears  upon  the  horizon,  in  regulation  size,  but  which 
gradually  spreads  across  the  heavens,  breaking  in  storm  and 
wracking  thunders.  This  question  had  now  suti'uscd  the  public 
mind  and  promised  a  harvest  of  trouble  in  the  near  future  to 
the  ministry.  Representation  by  Population  was  the  cry  thus 
agitating  the  popular  breast.  It  was  debated  on  the  hustings, 
and  discussed  with  much  warmth  and  bitterness  through  the 
press.  On  the  27th  of  April,  George  Brown,  who  revelled  in 
public  tumult  as  the  petrel  does  in  tlie  storm,  arose  at  his  desk 
holding  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hands  from  which  he  read  the 
following  motion  :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament  should  be  based  on 
population  without  regard  to  a  separating  line  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada." 

The  motion  after  a  hot  debate  was  lost,  but  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed during  the  discussion  taught  that  the  time  was  diawing 
near  when  such  a  conces  don  could  not  be  refused.  Mr.  Brown 
warmly  advocated  the  measure  in  his  newspa[)er  as  well  as  in 
the  house,  though  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  question, 
and  his  impetuosity  now  was  due  rather  to  a  desire  to  embar- 
rass the  government  than  to  a  belief  that  the  country  had  yet 
sutll'red  anything  from  the  state  of  its  representation.  Had 
he  been  a  member  of  the  coalition,  as  he  aimed  to  be,  or  hud 
hitherto  given  it  support,  we  may  bo  sure  he  would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  silence  about  "  Rep.  by  Pop."  as  he  was  about 
the  clergy  reserves  till  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment diverged.  This,  perhaps,  is  as  proper  a  place  as  any- 
where else  to  say  that  the  province  was  no  more  indebted,  if  it 
was  as  much,  to  Mr.  Brown  for  a  secularization  of  the  reserves, 
than  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  his  conteuqioraries.     He  con- 
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Linued  his  alliance  with  a  government  which  he  know  was  not 
Jisposed  to  settle  the  question  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  its 
settlement ;  when  that  government  reconstructed,  and  ignored 
tiim,  he  went  to  the  hustings  declaring  that  above  all  tilings 
tie  wanted  secularization,  and  would  form  any  alliance,  or  su|)- 
port  any  candidate,  to  efFeet  that  object ;  but  when  the  election 
was  done,  because  his  overtures  for  alliance  were  rejected,  he 
thwarted  in  every  possible  way  the  administration  whicli  uc- 
(tomplished  the  legislation  for  which  he  had  been  crying  nut,  a 
ministry  which  at  a  bound  placed  itself  abreast  of  public  opi- 
nion. 

The  government  saw  the  dnnger  to  its  own  existence  in  enter- 
baining  Brown's  latest  proposition,  but  attorney  gpueral  Mac- 
donald  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  Col.  Tachi;  that  the  time  was 
fast  coming  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of  his  Upper  Cana- 
dian colleagues  to  take  up  the  question  of  representation.  ^Ir, 
Macdonald  did  not  believe  the  interests  of  the  province  thus  far 
had  suffered  an3'thing,  or  was  likely  for  some  time  to  be  pre- 
judiced b}'  mai^xtaining  the  representation  scale  fixed  by  the 
union  ;  but  he  was  resolved  when  "  the  time  was  ripe  " — an 
ex\n'ession  he  was  fond  of  using — to  grapple  with  the  question 
let  his  party  stand  or  fall.  This  waiting  for  the  time  to  rijion 
the  ready  critic  may  deem  a  vulnerable  spot,  but  it  can  only 
be  so  on  the  assumpti(m  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  statesruHU  lo 
lead  public  sentiment,  instead  of  to  give  expression  tc  t  ;\ 
legislation.  A  fatal  mistake  surely.  We  do  not  send  li  e 
statesman  to  the  cabinet  to  do  his  will,  but  to  do  ours :  wo  tlo 
not  depend  upon  his  talent  to  devise  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness legislation  which  has  not  appeared  to  us  as  needful ;  but 
to  give  the  right  and  effectual  form  to  that  which  we  rogaiil  as 
for  the  general  good.  Nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  the  function 
of  the  newspaper  to  mould,  or  to  lead,  public  opinion.  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  special  need  for  thinking  machinery  in  a 
man  if  the  "  we  "  in  the  editorial  column,  which  may  ropresent 
a  needy  law-student  or  a  feather-headed  Bohemian,  is  to  think 
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for  him  on  every  suljoct  from  killing  potato-Lugs  to  voting  on 
the  Ncational  Policy.     With  the  .si)read  of  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  printing 
press,  bringing  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  knowledge  of  the 
revelations  and  j)roducts  of  every  day,  the  reign  of  dogma  has 
passed.     In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  small  tallow  candle  had  to 
shed  light  for  tens  of  thousands,  when  the  priest  thought  for 
the  ilock  on  all  important  matters,  cleric  and  lay,  just  as  one 
man  now  grinds  grain  for  another — at  such  a  time  as  this,  we 
say,  when  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  benighted  being  were 
always  in  the  pocket  of  some  one  else,  the  dictum  of  the  editorial 
column  would  have  been  a  beneficent  aid  to   the  race.     Now, 
however,  the  little  editor  who  becume  a  censor  of  human  action 
anil  intelligence  because  he  fjiiled  -iS  a  schoolmaster  or  a  vet- 
erinary  surgeon,   is  seen  endeavouring  to  coerce  the   public 
with  a  lead  pencil  :  every  day  engaged  in   the   experiment 
of  leading  the  high-spirited  horse  to  the  well —  seldom  indu- 
cino;  him  to  drink.      If  the  statesman  have  his  dutv,  so  we 
believe  has  the  journalist.     That  duty  is  to  give  the  public 
facts,  not  to  give  them  inferences ;  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
births  of   busy  time,  not  to  fill  his  pages  with  distortions. 
Give  the  people  the  facts ;   trust  to  their  having  sufficient 
ability  to  come  to  proper  conclusions.     If  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake  gave  forty  dollars  to  the  Muskoka  sufferers,  and  David 
Mills  gave  them  thirty  dollars,  depend  upon  the  public  conclud- 
ing that  tlie  joint  donation  reached  just  seventy  dollars.  There 
is  no  use  in  the  tory  editor  saying  that  the  "  miserable  contri- 
bution of  the  two  reached  a  tritle  over  $20."     Give  the  public 
the  rein,  and  have  no  misgivings.     If  they  have  an  upset  they 
are  entitled  to  it. 

The  upper  house  having  thrown  out  the  item  providing  for 
the  erection  of  legislative  buildings,  the  question  was  again  in 
the  datiLS  quo  and  attorney -general  Macdonald  suggested  to 
his  colleagues  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Queen  for  arbi- 
tration.    The  clear  grits  raised  a  howl  against  submitting  "  a 
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question  of  purely  local  concern  to  the  decision  of  her  majesty," 
and  contended  that  such  an  act  "outraged  the  spirit  of  resjion- 
sible  government."  Mr.  Brown  and  his  grits  evidently  know 
little  of  propriety  or  precedents.  We  believe  the  custom  of 
submitting  questions,  great  or  small,  to  disinterested  parties  for 
arbitration  still  survives,  and  that  notable  cases  are  on  record, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  reference  of  the  dispute  about  the 
New  Brunswick  boundary  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  ministry  was  now,  as  ministries  always  are  and  always 
will  be,  held  responsible  for  the  reaction  in  trade  caused  by 
lavish  expenditure  during  the  period  of  unwholesome  business 
activity  attending  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  crops  thruugli- 
out  the  country.  Some  of  the  ministers  began  to  grow  uneasy, 
but  the  hand  of  Macdonald  was  at  the  helm,  though  Mr.  Tacli^ 
was  the  nominal  commander,  an'  he  steered  the  ship  steadily 
through  the  i-eefs.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1857  Mr.  Terril  re- 
signed to  give  his  attention  to  private  affairs,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  M.  Jacques  Loranger.  On  the  25th  of  November 
Col.  Tach^,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  worries  of  state-crafc, 
also  resigned,  and  the  governor-general  at  once  applied  to 
attorney-general  Macdonald  to  form  a  government.  At  last 
he  found  himself  on  "fortune's  crowning  slope,"  invested  with 
the  semblance  as  well  as  the  substance  of  power.  The  Upper 
Canada  members  resumed  their  places;  Mr.  George  Etienne 
Cartier  took  the  leadership  of  the  Lower  Canada  section,  stiii 
retaining  the  portfolio  of  attorney -general-east.  On  the  day 
following  Col.  Tachd's  resignation,  the  Macdonald-Cartier  gov- 
ernment took  the  reins.  Two  days  later  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  parties  went  to  the  hustings,  the  clear  grits  with 
two  shibboleths,  "  Non-sectarian  Schools,"  and  "  Representation 
by  Population."  The  ministr}-  took  ground  that  these  ques- 
tions were  not  then  expedient,  and  as  a  result  lost  in  the  con- 
test Messrs.  Cayloy.  Spence  and  Morrison.  But  tho  Lower 
Canada  electors  who  regarded  George  Brown  as  an  enemy  to 
their  race,  institutions  and  religion — and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
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how  they  could  have  regarded  hhn  in  any  other  Hgnt — and  who 
were  opposed  to  non-sectarian  schools,  and  somewhat  to  repre- 
sentation by  population,  though  not  so  zealously  as  some  of  our 
historians  state,  returned  an  overwhelming  body  of  minister- 
ialists. 

Among  the  new  members  elected  to  parliament,  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  Hector  Louis  Lang- 
evin,  John  Rose,  William  P.  Howland,  Oliver  Mowat  and  John 
Carling.  The  new  parliament  assembled  in  February.  The 
opposition  was  in  a  more  tumultuous  state  than  ever,  and  this 
condition  was  due  to  the  announcement  that,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues,  Ottawa, — 
which  in  these  later  years  has  been  styled  by  Bystander, 
"an  Arctic  lumber  village  " — was  chosen  as  the  capital.  In  this 
selection  the  government  had  evidently  defeated  their  oppon- 
ents, though  the  result  was  not  to  be  seen  for  some  time  to 
conic,  and  ended  a  perpetual  source  of  discontent,  by  the  aid  of 
geography.  Several  amendments  to  the  address  were  movea 
by  the  opposition,  by  which  it  was  seen,  that,  while  the  min- 
istry was  supported  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  house, 
it  was  in  a  minority  in  the  Upper  Canada  section.  Mr.  Joseph 
Thibaudeau,  member  for  Portneuf,  brought  in  a  motion  affirm- 
ing the  principle  of  double  majorities,  but  it  was  met  by  the 
almost  entire  force  of  the  ministerialists,  who  were  supported 
by  Gooi-ge  Brown,  Oliver  Mowat  and  many  other  grit  members. 
Strange  to  say  among  those  who  supported  Thibaudeau's  mo- 
tion was  Hector  Langevin,  the  member  for  Dorchester.  We 
sny  this  is  strange  in  view  of  the  great  statesmanship  Mr.  Lang- 
evin has  always  displayed  through  the  brilliant  and  masterly 
career  which  has  ever  since  been  his. 

After  the  ministry  had  got  tliis  troublesome  question  off  its 
hands,  a  resolution  and  several  amendments,  disapproving  of 
her  majesty's  choice  of  Ottawa  as  a  capital,  were  moved  by 
Messrs.  Brown,  Thibaudeau,  Dunkin,  Piciid  and  others.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  Mr.  Pichd's  amendment,  setting  forth 
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that,   "  It  Is  the  oi>iniijii  of  tliis  house  tliat  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa ouyht  not  to  Ijo  tlie  pernianent  seat  of  govermneut  for 
the   province,"  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  fifty. 
Defore  the  word  "  carried  "  had  left  the  s})eaker's  lips,  George 
Brown's  enthusiasm  had  passed  bounds,  and  he  jumi;)ed  to  lihs 
feet.     The  occasion  lielps  us  to  get  the  measure  of  the  man 
"  The  house  "  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  cheering  ceased,  "  i.an  have 
no  doubt  that  the  motion  just  carried  expressed  an  emphatic 
disapproval  of  the  government  policy ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  means  just  this,  I  now  move  an  adjournment  of  the 
house."     The  ])remier  arose  perfectly  cool,  and  informe<l  mem- 
bers that  he  was  glad  to  accei)t  the  challenge  of  the  leader  of 
the  opposition.     "  Let  the  vote  on  adjournment"  he  said,  with  a 
slightly  ironical  tone, "  test  whether  or  not  the  ministry  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  house."     Mr.  Macdonald  knew  that  while 
a  majority  in  the  assembly  was  opi)osed  to  fixing  the  scat  of 
government  at  Ottawa,  there  was  by  no   means  a  majority 
disposed  to  transfer  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  George  Brown. 
When  the  speaker  put  the  motion  to  adjourn  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  the  fate  of  the  ministry  hung  on  the  issue. 
Macdonald  was  not  mistaken.     Sixty-one  said  "nay,"  and  only 
fifty  "  yea."     An  analysis  of  the  vote,  however,  showed  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  vote  a  with  the 
yeas.      After  the  house  adjourned  Mr.   Macdonald  conferred 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  situation.      "  Brown,"  he  said,  "has 
been  really   doing  our  work ;   and  by  his  indiscreet  motion 
shows  what  our  duty  to  ourselves  now  is."     It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  government  could  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  oppo- 
sition by  resigning.     The  motion  carried  by  the  grits  was 
equivalent  to  a  censure  on  her  majesty,  and  the  ministry  felt 
that  by  resigning  they  would  identify  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  their  sovereign.     Mr.  Macdonald  never  believed  that 
Mr.  Brown  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  form  an  endur- 
ing ministry,  though  some  of  his  colleagues  were  timid,  and 
feared  that  he  would  soon  gather  a  number  of  the  "loose  fish" 
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arouml  liim.  "  My  mind  is  perfectly  easy  on  the  point."  said 
Macdonald,  "  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  not  be  sus- 
tained in  the  house."  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Brown, 
knowing  tliat  a  majority  was  opposed  to  him,  would  have 
hesitated  before  grasping  at  glory  which  could  only  turn  to 
disaster.  The  apologists  of  Mr.  Brown  tell  us  that  he  foresaw 
his  reception  in  parliament  but  had  faith  in  the  governor 
granting  a  dissolution.  We  believe  he  expected  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  "  higher  game  "  for  which  he  had  been  so  long 
burning  he  saw  within  his  grasp,  and  with  the  same  indiscreet 
impetuosity  with  which  he  allowed  himself  to  call  for  a  test 
vote  after  the  passage  of  Pich(j's  resolution,  he  would  now  thrust 
out  his  hand  for  the  office  within  his  reach.  The  fact  is  Mr. 
Brown  was  somewhat  incapable  of  forecast  or  restraint  where 
personal  interest  and  ambition  were  behind  urging  him  on. 
But  let  us  see  what  happened. 

The  Macdonald-Cartier  government  resigned,  and  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head  wrote  to  George  Brown  ;     *     *     "  His  excellency 
feels  it  right  to  have  recourse  to  you  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  opposition,  and  he  hereby  offers  you  a  seat  in 
the  council  as  the  leader  of  a  new  administration."     Mr.  Brown 
was  too  jubilant  to  pause  long  before  replying  to  this  note. 
"Buy  me  the  captain's  commission,  mother,"  said  the  son  in  the 
beleagured  city.     "  The  soldiers  will  be  over  the  wall  to-mor- 
row, my  son,  and  your  glory  will  be  short-lived."     "  I  don't  care 
mother,  I  want  to  be  a  captain."     And  George  Brown  was 
not  concerned  that  the  -inemy  would  to-morrow  break  over  the 
wall,     He  did  not  see  that  he  was  in  a  miserable  minority  in  the 
house.     He  wanted  to  be  a  prime  minister,  to  grasp  the  "  liigh 
game,"  so  he  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Brown  has  the  honeur  to  inform  hia 
e.KceUency  that  be  accepts  the  duty  proposed  to  him  in  his  ex- 
cellency's communication,  and  undertakes  the  formation  of  a 
new  mi.iistry."     Had  Macdonald  been  by  when  Brown  sealed 
this  letter  he  must  have  muttered  with  Antony : 
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"  Now  let  it  work  ;  mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt." 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  an  aide-le' 
camp  waited  on  Mr.  Brown  and  delivered  to  him  a  incmoian- 
dum,  which  the  governor-general  desired  him  to  submit  to  his 
proposed  colleagues.  This  memorandum  stated  that  his  excel- 
lency gave  "no  pledge  or  promise,  express  or  implied,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dissolving  of  parliament,"  a  condition  for  which  Mr. 
Brown  strongly  pressed  the  governor  at  a  pi-evious  interview,  rc- 
ceiviniT  the  same  answer.  The  memorandum  went  on  to  sliow 
that  his  excellency  was  willing  to  consent  to  tt  prorogation  with 
the  understanding  that  parliament  should  meet  again,  "  say  in 
November  or  December  ;"  but  an  intimation  was  given  that  a 
prorogation  would  not  be  granted  till  "  the  bill  for  the  re£f- 
istration  of  voters,  and  that  containing  the  prohibition  of 
fraudulent  assignments  and  gifts  by  traders  "  had  become  law. 
"  Besides  this,"  his  excellency  wrote,  "  any  item  of  supply  ab- 
solutely necessary  should  be  provided  for  by  a  vote  of  credit, 
and  the  money  for  the  repairs  of  canals,  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned, should  be  voted.  *  *  if  pai-liament  merely  adjourns 
until  after  the  re-election  of  the  members  of  the  government 
the  case  is  different  and  the  responsibility  is  on  the  house  it- 
self." Mr.  Brown,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  requested  by  his 
excellency  to  lay  the  memorandum  before  his  proposed  col- 
leagues, but  the  grit  chieftain  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  That 
was  not  his  way.  Being  dictator,  if  he  pleased  himself,  why 
need  he  to  trouble  about  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues.  So  with 
hot  haste  he  despatched  a  note  on  Monday  morning  infor:iiing 
the  governor  that  he  had  selected  the  members  of  his  proposed 
ministry,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  bo  in  a  position  to  discuss 
any  measures  or  questions  of  public  policy  with  his  excellency  till 
they  had  "assumed  the  functions  of  constitutional  advisers 
of  the  crown."  Partizan  writers  like  Mr.  Mackenzie  have  com- 
plained of  his  excellency's  kck  of  courtesy  and  frankness  to 
Mr.  Brown,  but  the  discourtesy  and  lack  of  frankness,  as  the 
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extract  last  made  evinces,  were  begun  by  Mr.  Brown  himself. 
His  r'jfusal  to  discuss  certain  (questions  with  his  excellency  at 
the  'atter's  request,  was  not  alone  discourteous,  but  insulting  to 
the  (.'overnor-general.      It  implied  that  Sir  Edmund  either  did 
not  know  the  bounds  and  dignities  of  his  position,  or  that  he  was, 
while  putting  the  latter  under  foot,  trying  to  entrap  the  in- 
coming ministry  into  his  confidence  for  some  sinister  purpose. 
Mr.  Brown  may  not  have  recognized  the  duty  of  one  gentleman 
towards  another;  but  history  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  describes  what  we  deem  the  discourtesy  of 
Mr.  Brown  on  this  occasion  in  language  somewhat  different 
from  ou)s.     He  calls  it  a  "  dignified  rebuke  to  the  governor." 
About  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Brown  waited  on  his  excellency,  and  submitted  the  names  of 
his  colleagues.     The  latter  were  sworn  in  at  noon,  and  were  aa 
follows : — 

FOR   CANADA   WEST. 


Hon.  George  Brown 
"  J.  S.  Macdonald 
"  J  AS.  Morris  - 
"  Oliver  Mowat 
"  M.  H.  Foley  - 
"    S.  Connor    -    - 


Premier  and  Tnsp.  General. 

-     -     -  Adorney-General. 

Speaker  Legislative  Council. 

Provincial  Secretary 

-   Postmaster-General. 

-    Solicitor- General. 


for  CANADA   EAST. 


Hon.  a.  a.  Dorion  -    - 
"    L.  T.  Drummond 
"    J.  E.  Thibaudeau 

"     L.  ir.  HOLTON       - 

"    F.  Lemieux     -    - 
"    C.  J.  Laberge    - 


Voiniid<isioner  of  Crown  Lands. 
'     -    -  -  Attorney-General. 

-  -     -     -  Pres.  of  the  Council. 
Commissioner  Public  Works. 

-  -     -     -      Receiver-General. 
■     -     -     -     -  Solicitor-General. 


Mr.  Patrick  rose  in  the  house  in  the  afternoon  announcing  the 
names  of  the  new  ministers,  and  likewise  stating  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  say  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  government 
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that  parliunient  should  bo  prorogued  at  an  early  day.  Expla- 
nations as  to  the  policy  of  the  government  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  on  the  morrow, — but  he  was  indulging  in  a  false  hope,  if 
he  was  not  pretending,  for  the  new  cabinet  was  a  mass  of  con- 
trarieties, an<l  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  possibility  that  the 
administration  could  evolve  a  policy  within  a  day,  or  a  wouk, 
or  a  month.  The  house  was  not  pleased  that  it  should  have 
been  asked  to  vote  for  the  new  ministry  blindfold.  A  state- 
ment of  policy  in  the  most  general  way  would  have  induced  it 
to  extend  the  ordinary  courtesies.  When  Mr.  Patrick  sat  down, 
Mr.  Bureau  rose  and  moved  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  the  election 
of  a  member  in  Montreal,  to  replace  Mr.  Dorion.  But  on  the 
motion  being  put,  Mr.  H.  L.  Langevin  moved  the  following 
amendment :  "  That  this  house,  while  ordering  the  said  writ, 
must,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  the  administration,  the  for- 
mation of  which  has  created  this  vacancy,  does  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  this  house  and  of  the  country."  This  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Mr.  J  ohn  Beverley  Robinson,  son  of  the 
chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada.  A  fierce  debate  began  and  con- 
tinued till  midnight,  when  the  ministry  was  defeated  by  a  majo- 
rity of  forty  votes.  Thus  was  the  fairfruit  which  the  reckless  i)rc- 
mier  plucked  in  the  morning,  turned  to  ashes  in  his  hand  before 
the  beating  of  the  midnight  bell.  Mr.  Langevin  and  those  who 
supported  his  amendment  have  been  accused  of  violating  parlia- 
mentary courtesy  in  condemning  a  ministry  without  knowing 
its  policy ; — but  because  it  did  not  disclose  its  policy  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  was  hurled  from  the  eminence  upon  which 
•t  had  rashly  seated  itself.  We  admit  much  is  due  to  the  cus- 
toms and  courtesies  of  parliament,  but  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
following  who  had  worried  and  thwarted  the  government 
through  the  session  in  a  manner  not  quite  courteous,  deserved 
everything  at  the  hands  of  the  house  that  could  be  done 
within  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  The  vote  showed  that 
the  assembly  was  disposed  to  rebuke  Mr.  Brown  for  his  con- 
duct no  less  than  for  his  indiscreet  haste  in  rushing  into  oitice 
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when  he  know  his  opponents  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
house.  "  But  it  reveals  a  trick,"  sa}'  his  defenders,  "  The 
trap  was  set  for  Mr.  Brown."  We  answer,  if  Mr.  Brown,  or 
any  other  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  the  censor  and  leader 
of  men,  cannot  keep  out  of  traps,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  not 
('0  into  them.  Mr.  Macdonald  had  the  rijjht,  with  the  attendant 
risks,  of  resignin;[^,  as  any  prime  minister  has  at  any  time,  for 
whatever  reason  to  him  seems  sufficient;  but  it  did  not  follow 
tliat  Mr.  Brown  should  sacrifice  himself  to  his  own  unforeseeing 
and  impetuous  ambition.  Mr.  Macdonald  saw  he  wanted  to  be 
in  oHice,  and  that  his  ambition  had  'jeeome  a  dominant  power 
with  him.  He  resigned,  and  let  hii.i  go  in.  The  parliament 
made  haste  to  turn  him  out  again.  \7e  presume,  without  dis- 
cussing obsolete  courtesies,  they  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  showed  that  the  callow  ministry 
had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  both  sections  of  the 
jtrovince.  In  the  upper  house  also  a  no-conlidenco  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baton,  and  after  a  hot  discussion  in 
which  })lv.  Vankoughnet  and  Col.  Prince  assailed  the  ministry 
in  very  able  speeches,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Brown  waited  upon  his  excellency 
and  urged  an  immediate  prorogation  with  a  view  to  dissolution. 
Once  again  the  governor  told  him,  as  he  had  done  twice  before, 
that  he  could  not,  from  his  present  light  upon  the  subject,  give 
any  hopes  of  a  dissolution.  It  was  now  the  governor's  turn  to 
be  cautious  ;  and  to  guard  against  misrepresentation  he  request- 
ed Jlr.  Brown  to  put  in  writing  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
ha.sed  his  request.  One  can  fancy  a  certain  kind  of  document 
presented  by  a  newly-fledged  county-councillor  to  the  reeve  of 
his  municipality,  or  a  protest  made  to  the  chair  by  a  spinstei 
at  a  meeting  held  to  put  down  the  use  of  tobacco;  b' t  this 
document  sent  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  by  Mr.  Brown  is  uui- 
que,  we  venture  to  .say,  in  constitutional  literature.     One  of 
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its  strong  reasons  for  asking'  a  dissolution  was  this :  "  The 
house  tlioy  [tlio  ministry]  beliove  docs  not  possess  the  confidunco 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  public  dissatisfaction  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  numerous  and  glaring  acts  of  corruption  and 
fraud  by  which  many  scats  were  obtained  at  the  last  general 
election."  Not  satisfied  with  this  the  cabinet  gives  another 
reason.  As  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  reproduce  it,  here  it  \s ; 
"  For  some  years  past  strong  sectional  feelings  have  arisen  in 
the  country,  which,  especially  during  the  present  session,  have 
seriously  im[)eded  the  carrying  on  of  the  administrative  ami 
legislative  functions  of  the  government.  TJie  late  administra- 
tion made  no  attempt  to  meet  these  difficulties  or  to  suggest  a 
remedy  for  them,  and  thereby  the  evil  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated. His  excellency's  present  advisers  have  entereil  the 
government  with  the  fixed  determination  to  propose  constitu- 
tional measures  for  the  establishment  of  that  ha'  ony  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  which  is  essential  t  prosperity 

of  the  i^rovince.  They  respectfully  submit  that  they  have  a 
right  to  claim  all  the  support  which  his  excellency  can  constitu- 
tionally extend  to  them  in  the  jDrosecution  of  this  all  inipoit- 
ant  object."  One  might  have  supposed  that  these  two  reasons 
were  overwhelming,  but  the  main  shot  still  remained  in  the 
locker,  an  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  governor.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  unprecedented  and  un[)arliamentary  coiu'se  pur- 
sued by  the  house  of  assembly — which,  immediately  after 
having  by  their  vote  compelled  the  late  ministry  to  retire,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  present 
administration,  without  notice,  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
api)ointment,  in  their  absence  from  the  house,  and  before  their 
policy  had  been  announced — affords  the  most  convincing  ])roof 
that  the  affairs  of  the  country  f'lnnot  be  efficiently  conducted 
under  the  control  of  the  house  as  now  constituted."  There  is 
more  even  than  absurdity  in  this ;  there  is  inaccuracy.  It  was 
not  true  that  the  assembly  had  "  by  their  vote  compelled  the 
late  ministry  to  retii'e,"     The  resignation  was  voluntary ;  but 
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we  nnist  be  frank  enou^^'h  to  admit  that  it  was  not  done  out  of 
(It'foicnce  to  any  principle  or  to  the  sen.se  of  tlie  majority  of 
tiie  Upper  Canada  section  of  tlio  cabinet.  It  was  simply  done 
to  lure  Mr.  Brown  into  a  pitfall ;  and  into  the  pitfall  he  went, 
eyes  and  mouth  wide  open. 

However,  let  us  see  if  Sir  Edmund's  feelings  can  be  wrou;,'lit 
upon  like  the  lady-president  of  the  anti-tobacco  club.  Before 
touching  the  grounds  on  which  the  dissolution  is  urged,  his 
excellency,  among  others,  gives  the  following  rejilies  :  "  His 
cxcelleney  Is  no  doubt  bound  to  deal  fairly  with  all  political 
parlies ;  but  he  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  Queen  and  the 
people  of  Canada  paramount  to  that  which  he  owes  to  any 
one  party,  or  to  all  parties  whatsoever.  The  question  for  his 
excellency  to  decide  is  not, '  what  is  advantageous  or  fair  for  a 
jiarticular  party  ?  *  but  what  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  fair  for  the  pr  'ple  of  the  province.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  late  government  was  tendered  in  consequence  of 
a  vote  of  the  house  wliich  did  not  assert  directly  any  want  of 
ciiiifidenee  in  them."  His  excellency  then  points  out  that  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  government  had  been  emphatically 
voted  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  adds  that  he  is 
asked  to  dissolve  parliament  by  a  ministry  "  who  possesses  the 
cimfidence  of  neither  branch  of  the  legislature."  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  so  subtle  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  mystery 
as  Mr.  Mackenzie,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
think  the  simple  fact  last  stated  was,  alone,  sufficient  ground 
on  which  to  refuse  a  dissolution.  This  is  how  the  governor  an- 
.swered  tae  wail  made  about  the  Icijislature  voting  the  want  of 
confidence,  an  answer  all  the  more  effective,  because  made  in  re- 
ply to  a  man  who  boasted  of  being  the  advocate  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  people  through  their  legislatures,  and  who  had  in 
his  memorandum  virtually  appealed  to  the  governor  against  the 
house  of  parliament.  "  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral to  decide  whether  the  action  of  the  two  houses  on  Monday 
eight  was  or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  courtesy  of 
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parliament  to^varJ^■  an  incoming  administration.  The  two 
liouses  are  the  judges  of  the  propriety  of  their  own  proccedin^^, 
His  excellency  has  to  do  ^vith  the  conclusions  at  whicli  they 
arrive,  providing  only  that  the  forms  observed  are  such  as  to 
give  legal  and  constitutional  force  to  their  votes."  A  stiikini; 
lecture  we  repeat  from  a  viceroy  to  a  man  who  had  made  so 
much  newspaper  thunder  against  the  iniquity  of  goveniors 
thwarting,  or  meddling  with,  legislatures.  Some  of  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  Sir  Edmund  a<.ainst  granting  a  dissolution  are 
as  follows :  "  An  election  took  place  only  last  winter.  This  fact 
is  not  conclusive  against  a  second  election  now,  but  the  ousts 
and  inconvenience  of  such  a  }>roceeding  are  so  great,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  incurred  a  second  time  without  very  >uun" 


grounds. 


"  The  business  before  parliament  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  very  little  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  country  remains  to  be  done.  A  portion,  however,  of  the 
estimates,  and  two  bills,  at  least,  of  great  importance,  are  still 
before  the  legislative  assembly,  irrespective  of  the  pri\ate  bus- 
iness. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  resolutions  respecting  the  HuJ^oi) 
Bay  territory  have  not  been  considered,  and  no  answer  on  that 
subject- can  be  given  to  the  British  government. 

"The  time  of  year  and  state  of  affairs  would  make  a  general 
election  at  this  moment  peculiarly  inconvenient  and  burthen- 
some,  inasmuch  as  the  harvest  is  now  going  on  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  pressure  of  the  late  money  crisis 
has  not  passed  away." 

These,  however,  were  reasons  outside  of  those  in  answer  to 
Brown's  memorandum.  The  governors  reply  to  the  points  in 
the  ministerial  paper  are  worth  reproducing.  We  consider 
them  overwhelming;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  they  were  only 
"  carping  criticism." 

"  The  following  considerations  are  strongly  pressed  by  his 
excellency's  present  advisers  as  reasons  why  he  should  author- 
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ize  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  thereby  retain  their  services 
in  the  council. 

"  (1.)  The  corruption  and  bribery  alleged  to  have  been  prac- 
tised at  the  last  election,  and  the  taint  which  on  that  account 
is  said  to  attach  to  the  present  legislative  assembly. 

"  (2.)  The  existence  of  a  bitter  sectional  feeling  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ultimate  danger  to  the  union  as 
at  present  constituted,  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  such  feel- 


ing, 


"  If  the  first  of  these  points  be  assumed  as  true,  it  must  be 
asked  what  assurance  am  his  excellency  have  that  a  new  elec- 
tion, under  precisely  the  same  laws,  held  within  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  last,  will  differ  in  its  character  from  that  which 
then  took  place  ?  If  the  facts  are  as  they  are  stated  to  be, 
they  might  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  a  general  election  should 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible ;  at  any  rate  until  the  laws  are 
made  more  stringent,  and  the  precautions  against  such  evils 
shall  have  been  increased  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Until 
this  is  done,  the  speedy  recurrence  of  the  ojiportunity  of  prac- 
tising such  abuses  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  their  character, 
and  confirm  the  habit  of  re  orting  to  them. 

"The  second  consideration,  as  to  the  feeling  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  ultimate  danger  of  such  feelings  to 
the  union,  is  one  of  a  very  grave  kind.  It  would  furnish  to  his 
excellency  the  strongest  possible  motive  for  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  and  for  the  retention  of  the  present  government  at 
all  hazards,  if  the  two  points  were  only  conclusively  established, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  could  be  shown  .uat  the  measures  likely 
to  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues  were  a  specific, 
and  the  only  specific  for  these  evils,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  present  council  were  the  onl}'  men  to  allay  the  jealousies 
so  unhappily  existing.  It  may  be  that  both  these  propositions 
are  true,  but,  unless  they  are  established  to  his  excellency's 
cotni)lote  satisfaction,  the  mere  existence  of  the  mischief  is  not 
in  itself  decisive  as  to  the  propriety  of  resorting  to  a  general 
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election  at  the  present  moment.  The  certainty,  or  at  any  rate 
the  great  probability,  of  the  cure  by  the  course  proposed,  and 
by  that  alone,  would  require  to  be  also  proved.  Without  this, 
a  great  j)resent  evil  would  be  voluntarily  incurred  for  the 
chance  of  a  remote  good."  In  conclusion,  his  excellency  de- 
clined to  grant  a  dissolution. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  plea  recapitulated  under  "(1.)"  as 
the  governor  thoroughly  illustrates  its  absurdity ;  but  the  con- 
tention of  "(2.),"  in  which  dissolution  is  urged  on  the  ground 
that "  bitter  sectional  feeling  exists  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,"  and  that  George  Brown  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  peace  and  unity  there,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded in  a  serious  light,  when  we  remember  that  the  breach 
between  the  two  sections  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of 
Brown  himself,  and  that  his  great  aim  through  his  newspaper 
and  in  the  legislature  seemed  to  be  to  create  discord  between 
the  Fiench  and  English.  And  as  proof  of  how  strong  a  sense 
of  his  nefarious  course  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
Canadian  members,  on  the  non-confidence  resolution  he  received 
but  four  Lower  Canada  votes.  There  was  now  only  one  course 
open  to  Mr.  Bi'own.     He  resigned. 

Those  who  understand  the  purpose  and  drift  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's book  need  not  be  told  that  the  character  of  Sir  Ednumd 

ILad,  in  its  pages,  appears  as  black  as  ink  and  partisanship 
can  make  it.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  style  is  usually  clear  and 
incisive — it  now  and  again  suggests  the  filing  of  a  saw — yet  it 
is  hard  in  the  pages  he  devotes  to  this  question  to  ascertain  what 
he  means,  other  than  to  say  unpleasant  things  of  Sir  Ednuind 
and  to  cover  his  idol  with  glory— [)erhaps  we  ought  to  say 
with  rose-water.  Where  page  after  page  bristles  with  this 
file-cutting  censure  of  the  governor,  the  reader  who  does  not  pre- 
suppose malice  naturally  looks  for  a  plain  statement  of  some 
scandalous  and  unconstitutional  act  of  the  viceroy.  But  he  will 
find  no  such  thing.  The  honour  of  a  chief  justice,  who  in  pri- 
vate life  could  no  more  stoop  to  the  baseness  with  which  he  is 
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charged,  than  a  partisan  could  say  a  generous  word  for  an  op- 
ponent, or  do  him  justice,  is  aspersed ;  while  the  conduct  of 
the  governor,  upon  the  testimony  of  irresponsible  minor  and 
clever  surmises,  is  pictuied  to  he  that  of  a  conspirator,  and  his 
whole  character  sought  to  be  i'  vered  with  obloquy.  But  we 
must  rule  out  of  court  Mr.  Mackenzie's  unsupported  opinion 
and  address  ourselves  to  the  facts.  The  governor,  he  says— 
and  this  is  one  of  his  strongest  grounds — "  was  bound  as  a  rulei 
and  as  an  honest  man  to  see  that  no  iwqiedimcnt  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  new  advisers  getting  fair  play  in  sub- 
mitting their  policy  to  the  country  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  election."  The  "  impediment,"  which  we  have  italicized, 
meant  the  non-confidence  vote  passed  by  the  house.  But  what 
would  Mr.  Mackenzie  have  the  governor  do  about  this  vote  ? 
He  tells  us  it  was  his  excellency's  duty  "  to  see  that  no  impedi- 
ment "  should  be  thrown  in  the  way.  Would  he  have  the  go- 
vernor go  down  like  the  tyrant  Charles,  to  muzzle  the  legisla- 
ture ?  If  the  language  does  not  mean  this,  it  moans  nothing. 
His  other  point,  and  these  are  the  only  two  he  offers,  out- 
side of  the  slanders  he  scatters  through  his  pages,  is  that  the 
gi;vernor  should  have  granted  a  dissolution  to  Brown  becau<se 
he  had  given  the  hitter  "  to  understand,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
said  it  in  so  many  words,  that  whatever  he  (Mi\  Brown)  found 
it  necessary  to  do  he  should  have  his  support."  We  suppose  the 
reader  is  now  able  to  judge  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  tactics.  He 
deliberately  ignores  the  interview  held  before  Brown  formed 
his  government,  in  which  the  latter  was  informed  by  his  excel- 
lency that  he  was  not  to  count  on  a  dissolution ;  and  the  distinct 
statement  in  the  memorandum,  before  the  ministry  was  sworn 
in,  or  tlio  governor  had  any  knowledge  of  Brown's  choice,  that 
"  the  governor-general  gives  no  pledge  or  promise  express  or  im- 
plied, with  reference  to  dissolving  parliament ; "  and  charges 
Sir  Edmund  with  having  deceived  Mr.  Brown.  He  shuts  his 
oars  to  the  governoi-'s  distinct  and  repeated  words  and  elicits  a 
contrary  language  from   his  actions.      Mr.   Brown,  however. 
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understood  the  governor's  language  plainly  enough,  but  too 
elated  with  the  offer  of  office  "  rushed  to  glory  "  reckless  of  con- 
sequences. As  a  party  driver  he  may  have  drspended  on  his  power 
of  over-awing  the  governor,  though  we  cannot  give  him  the 
credit  of  such  forecast.  He  fared  little  better  than  the  excited 
son  in  the  '  Jeagured  city,  who  wanted  to  be  a  captain.  Ko 
wore  the  honours  for  four  days,  and  then  was  out  of  office,  and 
out  of  parliament.  As  to  the  governor's  conduct  througliont 
the  affiiir,  no  impartial  man  will  say  that  it  was  not  boy(jnfl 
reproach,  while  we  cannot  doubt  with  Bystander,  that  "  hatred 
of  what  might  be  deemed  incendiarism,  and  a  sense  of  the  ^x^rll 
which  it  was  bringing  on  the  country,  may  very  likely  ha\o 
prejudiced  Sir  Edmund  against  Mr.  Brown,"  though  this  wou'-l 
not,  ami  did  not,  influence  the  act  of  his  excellency. 

The  governor-general  next  applied  to  Mr.  Gait,  a  member  nf 
marked  abilities  and  high  parliamentary  standing,  but  tliit 
gentlemanhad  occupied  solitary  ground,  allying  himself  to  neitlicr 
party,  and  was  without  a  following.  He  declined  the  gover- 
nor's propo.sal, — something  that  George  Brown  M'ould  not  have 
done — and  recommended  to  his  excellency  Mr,  George  E.  Car- 
tier  the  late  leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  ihe  cabinet. 
Sir  Edmund  took  the  advice,  and  called  Mr.  Ca.tier,  who 
promptly  undertooL  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministiy.  The 
incoming  administration  was  the  same  as  the  Macdonald-Car- 
tier  government,  the  only  exception  being  that  Messrs.  Cayley 
and  Lorangor  were  left  out  and  Messrs.  Gait  and  Sherwood 
taken  in  their  places.  The  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  rL'sniiit;(l 
office  eight  days  after  the  resignation  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
government.  Though  Mr.  Macdonald  had  changed  places,  and, 
as  some  who  did  not  like  the  transposition  at  the  time  plirased 
it,  "  the  car  had  been  put  before  the  horse,"  Macdonald's  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  cabinet,  although  Mr.  Cartier  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  Canada.  Now  during  the  session  of  l^S'iT, 
an  act  relating  to  the  independence  of  parliament  had  been 
passed,  and  the  seventh  section  provided  that,  "  whenever  any 
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person  holding  the  office  of  receiver-general,  inspector-general, 
secretary  of  tho  province,  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  attor- 
ney-general, solicitor-genci'al,  commissioner  of  public  works, 
speaker  of  the  legislative  council,  president  of  committees  of 
the  executive  council,  minister  of  agriculture  or  postmaster- 
general,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  an  elected  member  of  the  legislative  council,  shall 
resirm  his  office,  and  within  one  month  after  his  resignation 
accept  any  other  of  the  said  offices,  he  shall  not  thereby  vacate 
liis  seat  in  the  said  assembly  or  council."  A  meeting  of  pro- 
posed ministers  was  held  after  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  had 
been  decided  upon,  and  it  was  then  mooted,  that,  under  the  sec- 
tion just  quoted,  the  incoming  ministers,  by  complying  with 
certain  legal  formalities,  need  not  go  back  to  their  constituencies 
for  re-election,  but  simply  take  their  seats.  The  technicality 
of  the  law  was  complied  with  by  M.  Cartier,  on  the  Gth  instant, 
becoming  inspector-general ;  Mr.  Macdonald,  postmaster-gene- 
>al ;  Mr.  AUeyn,  provincial-secretary ;  Mr.  Sicotte,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works ;  Mr.  Rose,  receiver-general ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  agiiculture. 
On  the  following  day  another  change  was  made  and  the  new 
cabinet  stood  as  follows  : — 

FOR  CANADA   WKST. 


Hex.  John  A.  Macdoxat.d 
"    P.  M.  Vankoughnet 
"    John  Ross  -    -    -    . 
"    Sidney  Smith    ••    - 
"    George  Sherwood  - 


-    -    Attorvey-General. 

■  ,  -     Com.  Crown  Lands. 

President  of  the  Council. 

-    Postmaster-General. 

-    -      Receiver- General. 


FOR  CANADA   EAST. 

Hon.  George  E.  Cartier  -  Premier  and  Attorney  General. 
A.  T.  Galt  -------     Inspector-General 

"    L.  V.  Sicotte     -    -    -    -     Minister  Public  Worl-s. 

"    N.  F.  Belleau     -    -    Speaker  Legislative  Council. 
"    Charles  Alleyn   -    -    -    -  Provincial  Srcrcfary. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  ministry  evaded  the  re- 
sponsiVjility  of  going  back  for  ek-^ction  by  accepting  witliin  a 
month  other  offices  than  those  held  at  the  time  of  resignation 
This  was  the  expedient  that  has  been  since  known  as  tlit 
"  double  shuffle."  The  laws  of  the  land  with  their  technicali- 
ties, are  for  cabinet  ministers  we  presume,  as  well  as  for  shall  a 
clients  in  infeiior  courts;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  why  a  |ilia 
which  would  be  respected  and  irresistible  in  a  court  of  justice 
should  be  regarded  as  a  disgraceful  trick  in  a  council  chamber. 
Once  more,  technicalities  may  be  the  excrescences  of  law,  but 
if  the  writer  of  "  The  Last  Forty  Years  "  sued  his  friend  to  re- 
cove**  a  loaned  pair  of  boots  and  won  the  same  on  a  technicality, 
would  he  have  the  moral  generosity  to  say  to  the  defendant, 
"  Here  are  the  boots ;  I  recovered  them  by  the  mere  letter  of 
the  law,  and  not  according  to  its  spirit."  We  do  not  believe  lie 
would.  But  he  is  shocked  as  he  writes  about  ministers  retaining 
their  seats  by  virtue  of  a  technicality,  and,  after  due  condemna- 
tion, utters  a  sigh,  and  "dismisses  the  subject  from  his  pages."  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  two  cases,  almost  similar  to  this,  occurred 
not  so  very  long  ago  in  England.  In  1839  Lord  Melbourne  intro 
duced  his  Jamaica  Bill,  but  being  only  able  to  carry  it  m  ith  a 
majority  of  five,  resigned.  The  Queen  at  once  sent  for  Peel, 
the  leader  of  the  refurbished  tory  party,  and  invited  him  to 
form  a  ministry ;  but  as  every  one  remembers  the  "  question  of 
the  petticoats  "  stood  in  his  way — he  could  not  rule  with  Lady 
Normanby — and  he  had  to  fall  back  into  private  membership. 
Her  Majesty  at  the  advice  of  Lord  John  Russell  called  on  Mel- 
bourne again,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  resumed  their 
offices,  without,  if  we  remember  aright,  appealiuj^  to  the  people. 
Another  case  in  point  happened  in  1873  when  the  liberal  govern- 
ment suddenly  found  themselves  defeated  on  their  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and,  by  his  advice,  the 
Queen  invited  Mr.  DisraeM  to  form  a  ministry.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  did  not  resemble  George  Brown,  thought  the  situation  ovei', 
an<l   concluded  not  to  try  his  luck  in  the  commons  as  consti- 
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tuted ;  whereupon  Her  Majesty  again  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  with  the  other  ministers,  quietly  resumed  their  places. 
There  was  no  election,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  this  case 
either  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  on  record  in  England  about  single 
or  double  shuffles.  The  case  here  differed  somewhat,  but  not 
so  as  to  change  the  constitutional  principle  involved  in  the 
English  cases.  There  was  a  slight  legal  barrier  in  the  way 
in  Canad.a,  and  it  was  avoided  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  But  we  have  to  repeat  that  the  client  who 
would,  in  one  of  our  courts,  take  advantage  of  a  technicality  to 
gain  his  suit,  is  ineligible  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  actors  in  the 
double  shuffle,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  politicians  have  more 
honour,  or  ought  to  have,  than  other  men ;  a  contention  which 
we  deny. 

The  new  government  was  supported  by  a  good  majority, 
and  during  the  session  passed  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures. Since  a  quietus  had  been  given  to  the  question  of  double 
majorities,  a  desire  for  representation  by  population  had  taken 
deep  root  in  Upper  Canada.  The  question  of  "  Protection  to 
Home  Industries,"  as  a  direct  issue,  came  up  for  the  first  time 
during  the  session  of  1858,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Cayley, 
though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  had  been  discussed  before 
in  connection  with  certain  tariff  changes.  During  this  year 
science  accomplished  one  of  its  wonders,  in  connecting  Europe 
and  America  by  the  Atlantic  cable.  During  the  year,  likewise, 
the  lOOth  regiment  was  organized,  and  that  highminded  politi- 
cian of  stainless  name,  Eobert  Baldwin,  passed  to  his  rest. 
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WHILE  Canada  was  stru <,'<,'! in^,'  for  responsible  f);ovornment, 
reformers  wei-e  engaged  in  a  similar  conflict  in  the  mari- 
time provinces.  There,  it  is  true,  the  question  of  races,  wliicli  lay 
iit  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  tumult  in  Canada,  did  not  exist ; 
but  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  will  ol'  the 
people  was  threatened  by  the  domination  of  a  Faxnily  Compact. 
The  chief  cause  of  discontent  in  New  Brunswick  was  the  con- 
trol of  crown  lands  and  timber  by  a  commissionor  responsible 
only  to  the  imperial  government.  This  official  received  a  hand- 
some salary,  sold  the  lands  according  to  his  capri  ^e,  retained 
fees  and  perquisites,  and  defied  the  house  of  assembly.  Dining 
the  session  of  1832  the  latter  body  presented  an  addio.ss  to  the 
'jjovernor  praying  that  he  would  cause  to  be  laid  btfore  the 
house,  annually,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  crown 
lands  department.  In  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  ptovinco 
the  members  went  too  far,  however ;  for  the  governor  haugh- 
tily refused  to  grant  the  demand,  and  left  the  impression  that 
both  himself  and  the  executive,  especially  the  commissioner  of 
crown  lands,  regarded  the  request  as  an  insult.  Messrs.  Cha'les 
Simonds  and  E.  B.  Chandler  w^ere  then  deputed  to  go  to  En(;- 
land  and  press  upon  the  colonial  secretary  the  necessity  aai 
justice  of  handing  over  the  crown  lands  to  the  control  of  ihi 
legislature.  As  a  result  of  the  mission,  Lord  Stanley,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  proposed  terms  which  satisfied  the  assembly 
but  there  was  a  hidden  hand  at  work,  and  the  irresponsible 
commissioner  went  on  selling  lands  at  choice  terms  to  fiiends 
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ami  wealthy  sjiocnlators,  witliout  making  the  desired  return 
of  receipts.     In  18.'5U  the  blood  of  the  house  of  assembly  again 
began  to  rise.     An  address  was  presented  once  more  asking 
for  detailed  accounts  of  the  sales  of  crown  lands  and  tim- 
ber, l»ut  the  governor  presented  a  mere  general  statement,  again 
bartling  enquiry.     An  address  to  the  king  was  then  passed 
praying  for  redress,  and  Messrs.  Crane  and  L.  A.  Wiliiiot  were 
deputed  to  lay  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.     King  William  ap 
proved  of  the  prayer,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the  net  amount 
of  casual  and  territorial  revenue  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  assembl}''.  tlie  latter  undertaking  to  j)rovide  a  permr.nent 
civil  list  of  £14,o()0,  annually,  for  the  payment  of  public  oth- 
cials.      The   decision   of   the  home  government  went  sorely 
against  the  grain  of  the  governor,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and 
he  despatched  Hon.  George  F.  Street  to  the  colonial  office  to 
endeavour  to  "  undo  the  mischief"     The  fact  is  the  governor 
was  sincere  in  believing  that  public  moneys  should  not  be 
trusted  to  legislatures  for  expenditure ;  that  they  were  only  safe 
in  the  Imnds  of  some  man  like  the  commissioner  wIk)  was  be- 
yond popular  control.     The  governor   was  a  soldier,  and  his 
whole  being  was  pervaded  by  the  military  instinct.     He  re- 
garded the  people  much  as  he  looked   upon  the  troops  under 
his  command.    The  duty  of  the  commander  was  to  give  orders  ; 
that  of  the  soldier  to  obey.     What  could  the  troops  know  of 
expciuliture,  and  the  order  or  economies  of  campaigns.     What 
did  the  peopl^i  or  their  house  of  assembly  know  of  how  govern- 
ment should  be  administered  or  public  moneys  expended.  The 
iiuth  is  Sir  Archil)ald  was  like  some  extinct  animal  restored, 
which  had  broken  loose  and  wandered  out  of  past  ages  down 
into  a  time  when  a  higher  order  of  creatures  moved  upon  the 
planet — when  the  dawn-light  of  liberty  had  burst   upcju  the 
world  in  all  its  virgin  freshness. 

lu  the  summer  of  18^8,  as  we  have  seen,  toryism  made  its 
last  appeal  to  Canada,  and  then  fell  never  again  to  raise  its 
head.    Its  fall  was  not  without  an  inlluence  on  other  provinces 
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than  Canada.  Lord  Falkland,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
found  a  coalition  on  his  arrival  in  that  provincu  in  \s[n. 
similar  to  that  established  the  following  year  in  Cana'la 
under  the  union ;  hut  as  his  term  of  olHce  advanced  he  learn«.'il 
from  Metcalfe,  the  Canadian  scourge,  the  plan  of  making'  aji- 
pointments,  and  committing  the  government  to  certain  acts  of 
policy,  without  the  consent  of  the  reform  members  of  his 
cabinet.  The  result  was  that  Joseph  Howe,  the  chief  reform^  r 
of  the  administration,  and  his  liberal  colleagues,  resigntMl.  ;h 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  had  done  in  Canada.  After 
Falkland  had  succeeded  in  distracting  the  province,  and  sevoia! 
witty,  if  not  scurrilous,  reformers  had  loaded  him  with  alMi>e 
and  ridicule  in  prose  and  rhyme,  he  was  recalled,  and  Sir  Jolni 
Harvey,  the  "  political  pacificator,"  removed  from  Newf)unil- 
land,  and  appointed  in  his  place.  The  new  governor  at  once 
tried  to  construct  a  ministry  out  of  the  timber  of  both  parties, 
but  Howe  was  sick  of  coalitions,  and  said  that  as  it  was  now 
the  eve  of  a  general  election  he  would  wait  for  "  a  better  pro- 
position than  that."  The  election  came  in  1848.  As  Howe  had 
foreseen,  the  Compact  were  routed,  to  use  the  newspaper  phrase 
of  the  time,  "  horse,  foot  and  artillery,"  They  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  Howe's  ' .  tience,  if  not  patriotism,  was  rewanicl  hv 
being  called  on  to  torm  an  administration.  In  the  same  year 
the  question  of  responsible  government  was  put  to  a  test  in 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  the  member  for  York, 
framed  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  terms  of  Earl  Grey's 
despatch  of  IS-l-T  were  as  applicable  to  New  Brunswick  as  to 
Nova  Scotia.  The  most  important  point  laid  down  in  this 
despatch  was  that  no  ministry  could  hold  its  place  unless  it 
commanded  a  majority  of  the  house  of  assembly.  The  resolu- 
tion was  debated  with  much  fervour,  and  when  the  ministry 
saw  that  it  was  certain  to  be  carried,  like  Richard,  they  turned 
suddenly  around  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The  surprise  at 
this  change  of  attitude  was  not  greater,  however,  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  entry  into  the  tory  cabinet,  a  few  days  later, 
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ofCliarlcs  Fishorand  Loinuol  VVilmot.  Had  those  two  gentle- 
men posHoanod  the  patience,  or  the  patriotism,  of  Joseph  Howe, 
tliey  might  have  reajied  the  same  rewards  with  a  full  measure 
of  h^)nour  at  no  distant  day,  as  the  pnivince  was  prt-pared,  when 
the  oi)portunity  came,  to  cast  aside  the  remnant  of  what  had 
boon  so  long  a  gulling  yoke.  But  Fisher  and  Wihnot  were 
kiotli  weak  and  vain  men.  The  lure  of  oHice,  even  tuider 
circumstanees  that  compnMnised  their  political  honour,  wa» 
more  than  they  could  resist.  The  next  question  of  importance 
that  stirred  the  maritime  provinces  was  the  scheme  of  con- 
federation. 

During  the  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament  which  met 
early  in  1859,  the  decision  of  her  majesty  in  selecting  Ottawa 
as  the  capital,  or  rather  the  compromise,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  was  brought  before  the  house,  and  ratified  after  a 
stormy  debate  by  a  majority  of  five.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  the  session  was  the  adoption  of  a  "  national 
jiolicy."  Mr.  Gait,  the  inspector-general,  introiluced  the  reso- 
lution, the  most  important  featui'e  of  which  was  an  increase 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  non-enumerated  imports. 
The  duty  was  so  laid  on  as  to  give  protection  to  certain 
classes  of  Canadian  manufactures,  and  the  author  of  the 
measure  was  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  Hamilton,  who  had  given 
life-long  attention  to  trade  questions,  and  believed  that  it 
lay  in  the  power  of  legislatures  to  make  or  mar  commerce. 
In  this  same  session  the  term  inspector-general  was  abolished, 
and  "Finance Minister,"  which,  under  our  budding  nationality, 
has  become  such  an  important  name,  adopted  in  its  stead.  The 
tirst  minister  of  finance  in  this  country,  the  reader  will  hardly 
wonder  at  being  told,  was  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alexander  Tilloch  Gait' 
The  most  important  measure  the  session  brought  forth  wa-<  the 
address  which  both  houses  passed,  praying  that  her  majesty, 
accompanied  by  the  prince  consort,  and  such  otheir  members  of 
her  royal  household  as  she  might  select  would  graciously  "deign 
to  be  present  at  the  opening,"  in  the  following  year,  of  the 
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Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal. 
Bridge-building  was  not  so  common  in  Canada  then  as  it  is 
now,  or  the  house  would  not  have  thought  of  routing  out  tlio 
whole  royal  family  to  come  over  here  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  They  sent  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  over  with  the  address  and  to  receive  lier  majesty's  roply. 
We  may  as  well  state  here  the  result.  Her  majesty  could  not 
leave  the  seat  of  empire,  much  as  it  would  have  pleased  her 
to  oC  present  at  the  opening  of  a  bridge  in  Canada,  but  she 
generously  resolved*  to  send  her  son,  Albert  Edward,  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  up  to  this  time  hf  ving  a  good  charac- 
ter— so  far  as  the  public  knew — to  ])e  present  at  the  event. 
It  is  true  it  was  a  sacr.Hce,  greater  than  any  reader  of  this  book 
can  imagine,  for  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  out  to  this 
rough  country,  but  so  great  was  the  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  colonies  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  liardships  and  came. 
We  shall  tell  in  a  paragraph  in  its  proper  })lace  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  about  the  visit.  After  tlie 
close  of  the  session,  which  took  place  in  May,  the  otHces  of 
government,  after  a  strong  protest  against  the  expense,  by  a 
number  of  Upper  Canada  members,  were  removed  to  Quebec, 
where  they  remained  till  they  were  finally  established  at 
Ottawa,  six  years  later. 

During  the  summer  following  prorogation  the  feeling  rapidly 
grew  in  Upper  Canada,  that,  since  the  abandonment  of  the 
double-majority  principle,  representation  by  population  could 
alone  save  the  upper  province,  now  making  rapid  strides  for- 
ward in  progress  and  spread  of  population,  from  French  doiU' 
ination.     During  the  late  aucumn  a  monster  reform  convention 

•  llev.  Ch.arles  Pedley,  who  wrote  a  "  History  of  Newfoumllancl,"  dwells  r.iptur 
ously  on  the  ''sentiment of  reverent  and  tfrateful  loyalty,"  shown  by  theoolDiii^ti 
"  towards  the  royal  lady  who  liad  i  iitru.sted  her  son  to  the  hospitality  of  the  ilintnnt 
subjects  of  her  realm  "  (p.  448).  The  same  excellent  historian  re^'ards  the  visit  of 
the  prince  to  St.  .John's,  N.  F.,  as  an  occurrence  of  greater  moment  than  the  lajitii,' 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  which  had  been  accompli.slied  two  years  before  the  il.ate  o'  th« 
royal  visitation. 
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•omposed  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  province,  was 
held  in  Toronto  to  "  consider  the  relations  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  financial  and  political  evils  that  had 
resulted  therefrom,  and  to  devise  constitutional  changes  fitted 
to  remedy  the  said  abuses  and  to  secure  good  government  for 
the  province."  A  number  of  speeches  aflame  with  denuncia- 
tion of  the  government  were  n#[de,  and  before  the  gathering 
ilispcrscd  a  "  constitutional  reform  association  "  was  organized 
to  press  forward  a  scheme  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  the 
e/itablishment  of  two  or  more  local  governments,  with  a  joint 
authority  having  control  of  matters  common  to  both  sections 
of  the  province.  A  schem<'  for  a  confederation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  colonies  was  proposed  at  the  conference,  but 
the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  measure  was  so  beset  with. 
difHculties  that  it  could  not  be  nccomplished  within  several 
years,  if  at  all,  and,  that,  meanwhile,  crying  evils  in  Upper  Can- 
ada demanded  an  immediate  remedy.  Some  minor  reformei>5 
sniffed  up«_)n  the  breeze  a  faint  taint  of  treason,  and  opi)osed 
ihe  vestdutions  of  the  convention  ;  while  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  withdrew,  expre.ssing  his  decided  disapproval  of  any 
measures  that  aimed  to  make  inroads  upon  the  constitution. 
In  Montreal  Messrs.  Drummond,  McGee,  Dorion,  and  others  set 
on  foot  a  similar  movement,  but  the  ardour  of  the  scheme  was 
damped  by  the  undying  feeling  of  hostility  which  existed 
towards  George  Brown,  who  was  the  hustler  of  the  movement 
in  the  upper  province. 

An  event  of  the  now  year,  and  one  fruitful  of  evil  and  an- 
noyance to  the  government,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cunau  Mori'ison  to  the  ofhce  of  solicitor-general-west,  which 
position  ho  retained  from  February,  18G0,  to  Atarch,  1S()2, 
though  in  the  meantime  he  had  no  seat  in  either  branch  of  th(j 
logishiture.  There  were  men  at  the  time,  having  the  jtariia- 
mentary  qualifications,  equally  as  cai)able  to  fill  the  ofllcf  as 
Mr.  Morrison,  but  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  censure  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  press.  We  cannot  but  adrntfo  the  man  who  for  the  sake 
of  satisfying  friendship  would  brave  obloquy,  and  challenge 
serious  dangers  ;  but  we  have  not  much  admiration  for  the  man 
who  would  accept  favours  at  such  a  risk  to  a  chivalrous  fri em  1. 
If  Macdonald  owed  a  duty  to  friendship,  so  too  did  Morrison; 
and  the  duty  of  the  latter  was  not  to  enter  the  cabinet,  or, 
having  entered  it,  to  have  resigned  when  the  enemy  began  to 
sound  a  censure  upon  their  trumpets. 

The   next  session  opened   at   Quebec,   in  February      The 
"abundant  harv  ;st,"  such  as  was  the  custom  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  evf  r  shall  be,  was  touched  upon,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  tue  allusion,  like  at  this  day  in  the  documents 
planned  by  Mr.  Mowat,  and  by  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
read  like   an   insinuation,  that,  wliile  providence  was  to  be 
thanked  for  the  said  bountiful  harvest,  the  ministry  was  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit.     The  government  was  sus- 
tained by  majorities  obtained  from  the  Lower  Canada  mem- 
bers, and  the  enemy  declared  that  Macdonald  was  bound  neck 
and  heel  to  the  French.     No  one  in  the  house  more  deprecated 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  French-Canadian  majorities  on  all 
questions  which  touched  the  existence  of  the  government  than 
the  attorney-general-west,  but  he  believed  that  a  change  was 
coming.     The  tyranny  of  George  Brown  was  so  galling,  that 
all  the  members  of  the  grit  party  who  had  any  spirit  were 
looking  for  other  leadership.     Several  lil)erals  of  standing  re- 
fused any  longer  to  follow  Brown's  lead ;  others  became  dis- 
gusted and  grew  lukewarm  about  the  fate  of  parties.     One  day 
while  major  Thomas  Campbell,  the  member  for  Rouville,  and 
a  liberal  of  high  standing  and  much  ability,  was  making  a 
speech,  he  called  upon  Oeorgo  Biown  to  "  relinquish  the  leader- 
ship of  a  party  with  which  French-Canadians  could  never  unite 
so  long  as  he  was  at  its  head."     The  friendship  of  George 
Brown  had  proven  to  many  Lower  Canada  members  what  iho 
upas  is  to  him  who  rests  in  its  sliade.     Yet  it  was  George 
Brown,  if  cur  readers  remember,  who  put  forward  as  one  of 
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his  strong  grounds  for  urging  a  dissolution  upon  Sir  Eduumd 
Head,  that  discord  existed  between  the  English  and  French, 
and  that  his  government  had  a  specific  to  heal  the  sores.  But 
althougli  Mr.  Brown  saw  that  his  followers  were  dropping  off 
and  lookitTg  for  another  leader,  he  bent  himself  vigorously  to 
work.  He  prepared  and  moved  two  resolutions,  setting  forth 
that  the  union  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  true  remedy  lay  in 
the  establishment  of  two  or  more  governments  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  local  affairs,  and  a  supreme  joint  authority, "  charged 
with  feuoh  matters  as  are  necessarily  common  to  both  sections 
of  the  province."  Resolutions  were  introduced  with  the  ablest 
speeches,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Brown  ever  delivered,  but  were 
defeated,  one,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  27,  and  the  other  by  74  to  32. 
As  this  was  a  black-letter  year  in  Canadian  annals,  the 
famous  1860,  during  which  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house,  and 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne  and  dominions,  was  to 
vi^it  Canada,  the  legislature  prorogued  in  May,  with  the  under- 
standinjf  that  it  was  to  meet  ajjain  in  the  summer  to  give  a 
suitable  welcome  to  the  royal  visitor.  When  the  chariot  of 
Zeus  was  seen  in  the  clouds  by  the  armies  hurling  their  might 
against  Troy,  a  flutter  went  through  warriors  who  showed  no 
emotion  before  the  ruinous  spear  of  the  foe ;  for  now  a  "  god 
was  coming."  Harsh  thunder,  too,  grated  across  the  heavens, 
and  the  hills  hivered  at  the  approach  of  this  great  deity. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  actually 
atloat  in  the  Hero  bound  for  Canada,  the  hearts  of  colonists 
began  to  bound,  and  a  feeling  of  awe  came  over  them  like  that 
which  passetl  through  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Greeks,  when 
Jupiter's  wheels  were  seen  in  the  thunder-smoke.  Some  of 
our  people  could  not  convince  themselves  that  the  visit  was  a 
reality  and  not  a  myth.  Was  it  possible,  they  mentally  asked, 
that  the  prince,  in  actual  flesh  and  blood,  the  heir  of  a  king- 
dom, was  actually  to  be  in  our  cities,  to  put  his  foot  on  our 
streets,  to  eat  our  bread  and  drink  our  milk,  like  an  ordinary 
human  being.     To  do  justice  to  the  Greeks,  they  had  an  excuse 
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for  their  perturbation,  for  he  who  filled  them  with  awe  was 
not  some  frail,  earthly  creature  like  themselves,  whose  cor])se 
would  one  day  make  a  banquet  for  the  worms,  but  a  god  dis- 
encumbered of  flesh,  and  framed  of  spirit  and  ether,  who  held 
the  winds  and  the  lightnings  in  his  hands,  and  who  in  battle 
plucked  up  .he  hills  b}''  their  wooded  crowns  and  hurled  them 
at  the  foe.  There  was  no  similarity  in  18G0  between  Zeus 
and  Albert  Edward,  nor  has  any  appeared  since — unless  it  be 
in  their  moi-als.  In  July  the  Hero,  bearing  the  prince  and  his 
suite,  and  followed  by  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  arrived  oft'  those 
grim  cliffs  of  Newfoundland,  that  rise  like  cold,  haughty  Titans 
out  of  the  never-resting  sea.  The  cormorant,  and  the  guillemot, 
and  the  ticklace,  and  the  sea-mew,  and  all  the  feathered  broods 
that  rear  their  young  on  the  rocky  cliff-shelves  in  tlie  summer 
time,  twisted  themselves  upon  their  terraces  as  the  great  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  body,  passed,  but  gave  no  other  sign.  The 
convoy  sail  sheer  for  the  steep  when,  suddenly,  the  adamant 
cliff^  opens,  and  the  ships  steal  in  between  two  plumb  rock-walls 
thnt  tower  several  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  blue.  These  rise 
from  the  base,  clean  cut  as  if  from  the  chisels  of  the  gods,  and 
you  hear  the  waters,  as  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  as  in  the 
channel's  centre,  lapping  against  the  rock  as  the  ships  move  in. 
Cannon  look  down  into  the  vessels'  decks  from  the  forts  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  a  chain  stretches  across  the  narrow  water  -pivth — 
a  path  so  narrow  that  you  listen,  as  each  ship  passes  in,  to  hear 
the  grim  rocks  gride  her  sides.  This  was  a  more  glorious  sight 
for  the  prince,  if  he  was  able  to  appr-^^ciate  it,  than  all  the 
arches  green  bushes  could  make,  all  the  mottoes  that  coniniit- 
tees  could  devise,  all  the  addresses  that  mayors  and  corporations 
could  grind  out  upon  pink-bordered  vellum.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  that  the  great  Architect  of  the  universe  fashioned  the 
St.  John's  Narrows  meiely  to  give  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  18G0.  From  Newfoundland  the  young  gen- 
tleman sailed  for  Halifax,  and  thence  proceeded  to  St.  John  ami 
Frcdericton,  N.  B.,  in  all  of  which  cities  he  was  honoured  to 
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the  fullest  extent  of  the  people's  ingenuity.     From  Fredericton 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  little,  flat  meadow-province,  with 
the  coy  motto,  "  Parva  sub  ingente  " ;  and  from  its  capital  set 
out  for  Canada.     At  Gasp^,  famous  lobster-fishing  grounds, 
they  were  met  by  the  governor-general  and  the  members  of 
his  ministry,     A  grand  reception  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
August  at  Quebec,  and,  on  the  21st,  \  )th  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature presented   addresses  to  his  royal  highness  expressing 
their  loyalty  and  devotion   to  the  throne  and  person  of  his 
mother.     Before  the  prince  came  out  they  created   him  vice- 
king  of  all  the  Briti.sh  North  Americp-n  colonies,  so  that  he 
had  the  power  of  turning  any  inhabitant  he  chose  into  a  knight 
oncoming  here.  Messrs. N.F.Belleau  and  Henry  Smith,  speakers 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  had  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  them — and  felt  more  comfortable  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.    On  the  25th  of  the  month  the  prince  accom- 
plished the  task  for  which  he  came  over  here.     He  laid  the- 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  Victoria  Bridge,  and  fastened  the  last 
of  a  million  rivets.     Some  mothers  had  babes  afflicted  with 
king's  evil,  which  they  were  going  to  carry  to  the  prince 
that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upon  and  cure  them  ;  but  some  of 
the  fathers  and  grandmothers  said  it  would  be  no  use,  as  he 
was  not  yet  a  king ;  that  only  the  king  or  the  queen  had  the 
"  virtue  in  the  hand."     A  week  after  the  prince  had  finished 
Victoria  Bridge  he  livid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  proposed 
parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa.     He  did  not,  we  must  say  to 
his  credit,  ridicule  the  day's  operations  to  his  guardian  when 
they  were  both  alone  in  the  evening,  like  a  near  ancestor  of 
his,  who,  having  performed  a  similar  task,  said  contemptu- 
ously to  some  of  his  suite  that  he  was  "  tired  of  this  ditch  dig- 
ging."   The  prince  then  made  a  progress  through  the  western 
portion  of  the  province,  visiting  the  chief  towns  and  cities  in 
the  route.     The  populace  was  giddy  with  excitement,  and  each 
city  tried  to  outdo  its  neighbour  in  rearing  arches  and  fiaunt- 
lug  welcome-legends.     The  Orangemen  of  Kingston,  Belleville, 
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and  Toronto  exhumed  the  cerements  of  the  Orange  kinor,  anu 
hung  them  on  arches,  but,  in  the  latter  city,  the  regal  party 
turned  their  horses'  heads  and  proceeded  by  another  street. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  declared  that  he  would  lend  no  coun- 
tenance to  displays  of  party  that  were  not  conducive  to  the 
public  peace  and  good-will.  The  Orangemen  took  bitter 
revenge  on  the  duke,  for  they  burnt  himself  and  the  governor- 
general  that  night  on  Colborne  street.  The  fuel,  however,  was 
only  effigies.  Before  setting  out  for  Canada  the  hospitalities 
of  the  republic  were  offered  the  Queen  for  hei  son  by  Pre.sident 
Buchanan,  should  he  choose  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  Canadian  visit  had  ended,  the  prince  and  his 
suite  accepted  the  president's  invitation,  and  the  reception  met 
everywhere  in  the  republic  was  so  cordial  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  declared  that  the  visit  did  more  to  cement  a  hearty 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  than  half  a  century  of  dip- 
lomacy. But  the  duke  was  not  a  seer,  and  could  not  forecast 
some  threatening  clouds  soon  to  cover  the  face  of  the  bright 
sky.  The  calculation  of  the  diplomatist  after  all  is  a  science  as 
inexact  as  that  of  the  weather  prophet. 

During  the  autumn  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet,  appeared  again  upon  the  scene,  and  was  elected  to  the 
upper  house.  In  1856  we  dropped  some  tears  over  the  old 
man  as  we  saw  him,  swathed  in  flannel  and  racked  with  pain, 
bidding  a  long  farewell  to  his  companions  in  the  assembly. 
Shortly  after  the  scene  was  ended  a  baronetcy  wafi  conferred 
upon  the  deposed  leader,  whereupon  he  mastered  his  gout  for 
the  nonce,  and  turned  his  face  toward  England,  where,  near 
his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  had  not  been  well  settled  in  England,  when,  bethinking 
him  of  his  career  and  honours,  and  how  dear  he  must  be  to  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  defeat 
Admiral  Pechel,  who  was  a  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
town  of  Brighton.  But  the  triumph  of  the  admiral  helped  the 
poor  baronet  somewhat  to  realize  that  he  had  probably  over- 
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rateil  his  standing  with  the  empire;  nnrl  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada, to  be  elected,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1800,  to  the  legislative 
council. 

The  session  of  18G1  was  interesting  to  those  who  had  begun 
to  look  with  alarm  upon  the  ever-increasing  strength  of  the 
reform  party.    It  is  related  by  those  who  were  intimate  friends 
of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  less 
"  busy  holding  his  own  party  together,  than  keeping  his  oppo- 
nents in  hot  water  among  themselves."     It  is  not  known  in 
what  way  he  succeeded  in  promoting  discord  in  the  ranks  of 
his  opponents,  but  he  remarked  one  day  quite  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, while  some  ministers  sat  smoking  in  the  council  chamber : 
"John  Sandtield  is  at  last  in  our  service  ;  he  is  now  on  Brown's 
track."     It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  was  any  collu- 
sion between  the  two  Macdonalds,  nor  is  it  above  question  that 
the  attorney -general- west  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  dis- 
cords among  the  reformers  attiibuted  to  his  "  machinations." 
His  readiness  in  penetrating  the  situation  of  his  opponents, 
and  his  accuracy  in  forcasting  their  movements,  often  led  less 
powerful  observers  to  believe  that  he  had  originated  the  discords 
he  foretold.  Notwithstanding  the  tact  and  finesse  of  Mr.  Cartier, 
several  of  his  prominent  followers  began  to  break  away  from 
restraint,  and  range  themselves  in  opposition.     For  the  past 
two  sessions  one  man  alone  maintained  the  government   in 
power,  and  that  man  was  George  Brown.     "If  anything  should 
happen  to  Brown,"  Macdonald  used  frequently  to  say  jocosely, 
though  the  joke  wa.s  pregnant  of  truth,  "the  government  would 
be  done  for."     The  movement  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, in  the  reform  ranks,  and  which  John  A.  Macdonald  had 
predicted,  now  became  apparent  to  the  public.     John  Sandlield 
Macdonald  and  George  Brown  could  no  longer  disguise  their 
hostility  for  each  other ;  and  the  public  saw  that  thei-e  was  a 
struggle  between  the  two  men  for  the  mantle  of   leadership. 
But  sn  long  as  the  rivals  stood  in  the  same  parliament,  which 
ever  succeeded,  the  government  had  nothing  to  fear.     Yet  Mr. 
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Cartier  changed  colour  when  he  learnt  that  Messieurs  Sicotto 
and  Lorangor  had  forsaken  him  and  leagued  themselves  with 
Mr.  J.  S  Macdonald.  Mr.  Dorion,  to  whom  the  iriemlship 
of  Mr.  Brown  was  not  always  beneficent,  was  removed  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Lower  Canada  opposition  on  no  other 
grounds  than  that  he  had  been  on  terms  of  political  intinincv 
with  the  man  who  was  an  enemy  "  to  the  religion,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  very  existence  of  the  French  people."  Yet  Mr. 
Brown  wanted  to  heal "  sectional  differences  "  between  the  two 
provinces  ;  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  says  Sir  P]dmund  Hearl 
was  guilty  of  treachery  in  not  giving  Mr.  Brown  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  he  intended.  A  few  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  a  census  had  been  taken,  which  showed  that 
the  poj)ulation  of  Upper  Canada  was  300,000  in  excess  of  tliat 
of  Lower  Canada,  though  twenty  years  before,  at  the  formation 
of  the  union,  the  population  of  the  lower  province  exceeded  that 
of  the  upper  by  200,000.  The  logic  of  these  figures,  in  the 
contest  for  representation  by  population,  was  irresistible,  though 
Mr.  Cartier  resisted  the  measure  with  a  fervour  that  seemed 
like  ferocity,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  consent  to  a 
change  which  aimed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  section  of 
the  province.  Mr.  Cartier  has  been  censured  for  takiiii,'  this 
attitude  by  several  writers,  who  view  the  question  from  Uieir 
own  peculiar  ground  and  the  present  time ;  and  one  of  tliese 
tells  us  in  referring  to  Mr.  Cartier,  that  "  on  this  particular 
question  ....  the  lawyer  and  the  sectionalist 
were  seen  everywhere,  the  statesman  and  the  Canadian  no- 
where." *  The  writer  of  this  assertion  ounjht  to  have  reniem- 
bered  that  union  was  not  granted  to  Lower  Canada,  but  forced 
upon  her ;  and  that  by  the  terms  of  union  she  was  allotted 
only  as  many  members  as  Upper  Canada,  though  her  population 
exceeded  the  latter's  by  200,000,  at  a  time,  when,  to  all  obser- 
vers, the  possibilities  of  increase  in  the  upper  piovince  were  no 
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greater  than  those  of  the  lower.     But  while  this  mij,'ht  have 
served  as  a  justifiable  excuse  for  the  ground  taken  by  Lower- 
Canada  statesmen  in  opposing  the  demand  for  increased  rep- 
resentation for  the  upper  province,  because   the  population  of 
tlie  latter  exceeded  that  of  her  partner  by  300,000,  there  was  a 
reason  overshadowing  this  why  no  alteration  should  be  made, 
a  reason  th?     also  absolves  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his 
Upper  Canada  colleagues  fro-n  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  to 
their  own  section  by  supporting  the  position  of  Mr.  Cartier. 
The  very  virtue  of  the  union  consisted  in  the  equality  of  poli- 
tical power  held  by  efvch  section  of  the  united  province  ;  where- 
as, the  moment  that  balance  was  destroyed,  a  larger  represen- 
tation given  to  one  portion  of  the  i)rovince  than  to  the  other, 
the  virtue  departed,  and  one  section  became  bound  ueck  and 
heel  to  the  will  of  the  greater  forever.     There  were  two  ways 
by  which  justice  could  be  done  to  one  and  both  :  these  were 
union  on  terms  of  equality,  or  separation.    There  was  one  other 
alternative,  but  it  lay  far  in  the  back  ground,  and  that  the 
plan  of  giving  to  each  section  a  parliament  to  deal  with  its  local 
affairs,  and  the  establish. aent  of  a  supreme  legislature,  with 
jurisdiction  over  such  measures  as  were  common  to  both.    But 
so  long  as  the  union  was  maintained,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
connection  under  the  circumstances  no  one  is  blind  enousfh  to 
believe,  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Cartier  and  of  ^i^n  A.  Mac- 
donald, and  of  every  man  to  whom  justice  was  dearer  than  any 
interest,  even  the  interest  of  their  own  section,  to  resi'^t  the 
scheme  for  the  adjustment  of  representation  by  population, 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Ontario  exceeded  those  of  Quebec 
by  two  to  one.     Yet  the  people  of   the  upper  province  whose 
minds  were  excited  by  demagogues,  were  not  in  a  mood  to  do 
justice ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  which  took  place  in  the 
suiuiner,  it  was  evident  that  the  ministry  would  have  difficulty 
in  breasting  the  current.    Among  several  other  charges  brought 
against  the  administration  on  trial  before  the  constituencies, 
was  that  of  having  kept  Mr.  Joseph  Morrison  in  the  councU 
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despite  tLe  ficrcn  remonstrances  of  the  house,  and  the  hitter, 
but  reasonable,  censure  of  tlie  reform  pres  .  The  action  of  .Mr. 
Macdonald  in  retaining  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  ministry,  for  we 
believe  the  action  to  have  been  his,  passes  our  understaiiiliiii^', 
and  seems  like  the  infatuation  tliat  has  sometimes  led  sove- 
reigns to  retain  favourite  ministers  ngainst  the  will  of  the 
nation,  though,  through  their  obstinacy,  their  thrones  iiavo 
trembled, 

Meauwliile  the  country  was  in  a  gale  of  excitement  an»>fit 
the  "  election  campaign."  Several  stalwart  warriors  fell  in  tin,' 
battle.  Mr.  John  Crawford,  a  prominent  politician  in  his 
day,  vancjuished  George  Brown  in  east  Toronto ;  while  the 
whilom  friendship  of  the  Reform  leader  proved  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  of  IMessieurs  Dorion,  Thibaudeau  and  Lemieux  in 
Lower  Canada.  For  the  first  time  Avhen  the  new  parliament 
met  the  sharp,  mati  -of-fact  face  of  Mr.  Alexander  MackLiizie 
was  seen  at  one  of  the  desks.  The  figures  uf  Henri  Gustave 
Joly  and  Henry  Elezear  Taschereau  were  likewise  seen  there  for 
the  first  time.  Mackenzie  represented  Lambton.  In  18-t2,  be- 
ing then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  came  from  Perthshiie,  Scot- 
land, to  Canada,  and  settled  at  Kingston ;  but  removed  thence 
five  years  later,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarnia  where  he  plied 
the  trade  of  a  stone  mason,  and  engaged  in  large  building  ope- 
rations. It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior ability — though  self-made — of  untiring  industry,  and 
that  he  possessed  a  character  of  the  highest  integrity.  He 
was  a  pronounced  reformer  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in 
Canada,  and  seemed  to  be  drawn  towards  George  Brown,  who 
was  like  himself  of  humble  origin,  and  a  Scotchman.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Mackenzie  edited  a  reform  newspai)er  in  Sarnia,  and 
in  18G1,  when  his  brother,  Mr.  Hope  F.  Mackenzie  decided  not 
to  again  become  a  candidate  for  Lambton,  which  he  lately  re- 
presented, Alexander  appeared,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suc- 
cessful. We  shall  find  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, who  is  not  our  ideal  of  a  statesman — (but  who  certainly 
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makes  a  better  statesman  than  a  historian)  as  our  atory  pro- 
gresses, and  shall  not  anticipate. 

In  October  Sir  Edmund  Head  set  out  for  Ent,datid,  his  term 
of  administration  havinj^'  expired.     A  wrecked  andntion  never 
lacks  hittern'  ss  towards  tlie  rock  on  which  it  ilrids  disaster. 
It  was  no  wonder  then  tl>at  the  Globe  pelted  the  departing  vice- 
roy with  every  missile  at  its  hand.      But  tlirou^di  all  the  tur- 
moil of  party  strife,  the  governor,  if  we  have  read  the  record.s 
aright,  did  Ids  duty  with  resolute   and  dignified  jtuigmont ; 
although  he  refused  to  do  an  act  which  was  inexpedient,  un- 
timely  and  improper,  merely  because  it  would    forward  Mr. 
Brown's  ambition.     There  may  have  been  better  govoinors  in 
Canada  than  Sir  Edmund  Head,  but  we  are  unable  to  discern 
any  errors  of  judgment  in  his  administration;  or  the  trace  of 
any  act  that  shows  he  did  :xot  strive  to  the  fullest  of  his  powers 
to  do  ^^'s  duty.     Despite  the  violence  of  the   Globe,  and  the 
animus  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  he  appears  to  all  im- 
partial readers  of  Canadian  history    as  an  honest  man.     Sir 
Edmund's  successor  to  the  governorship  was  Lord  Monck,  who 
reached  Quebec,  in  October,  18G1.      The   new  governor,  the 
fourth  viscount  of  Monck,  was  born    at  Templemore,   in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1819.     He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Le  Moynes,  an  ancient  and  honourable  Norman  family. 
He  was  called  to  the  Ii-ish  bar  and  sat  in  the  commons  for  some 
years  as  a  representative  for  the  Euglish  constituency  oi  Ports- 
mouth.      Under  the   Palmi  I'ston  administration  he  was   ap- 
pointed lord  of  the   treasury,  and  was  a   respectable,  though 
not  a  brilliant,  figure  in  the  government.     In  1857  he  failed  to 
secure  reelection,  and  dropped  out  of  public  life  till  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  governorship  of    Canada.      The   new   g  ^vernor 
reached  us  at  a  time  when  there  were  forebodings,  on  the  Am- 
erican continent,  of  the  mightiest  civil  w;i  •  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.    The  presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  had  been  attended  with  public  excite- 
ment strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  had  resulted  in  the 
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olcction  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  noted  repuljlican  and  an  iin- 
compromising  enemy  to  slavery.      The  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  were  the  questions  of  slavery  and 
of  trade.     The  great  bulk  of  southern  wealth  consisted  of  Vm-^q 
plantations   tilled   by   negro   slaves,    who   were    driven   ainl 
whipped  like  beasts.     Upon  these  plantations  grew  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rice,  which  the  planters  sent  to  the  north,  or  exporteil 
to  the  great  markets  of  Europe.      The  abolition  of  slavorv 
would  deprive  the  plantation  owner  of  the  cheap  labour  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  establishment  of  a  protective  policy   woulJ 
bring  a  tax -burthen  without  any  benefit,  as  the  commerce  of  the 
South  consisted  in  the  products  of  the  plantations,  which  were 
exported  raw,  while  manufacturing  formed  but  a  stnall  fiictor 
of  trade.     On  the  20th  of  December,  1861,  a  day  well  reiiiuiii- 
bered  in  American  annals,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
passed   an  ordinance  of  secession.     The  people  of  this  state 
had  for  many  years  maintained  that  each  state  in  the  confeil- 
eracy  was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  had  the  right  to 
separate  itself  from  the  union  whenever  it  chose.     Fired  by  the 
example  of  South  Carolina  ten  other  states,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,Texas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  and  Eastern  Virginia,  also  seceded,  and   constituted 
themselves  into  a  separate  republic  under  the  presidency  of  Jeff- 
erson Davis.     The  population  of  the  union  before  the  secession 
was  about  31,000,000  ;  the  poj)ulation  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy was  9,000,000  of  which  3,000,000  were  slaves.     Within 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  Fort  Sumter,  a  garrison  held  by 
Northern  troops,  and  against  this    the  cannon  of  Charleston 
hurled  its  rebellious  thunder.  Seeing  the  whole  country  around 
him    under   hostile    arms,   the  commandant   laid  down    bis 
Gword.       The  North  made  no  delay,  but   sprang  to  arms  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  republic.      The  booming  of  the 
guns  before  Fort  Sumter  must  have  sounded  loud  m  the  cars 
of  Great  Britain,  for  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued  calling  upon   British  sul  jerts 
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everywhere  to  maintain  a  noutiulity  during  the   war.     Tiie 
British  cabinet  had  fallen  into  the  connnon  delusion  of  suppos- 
ing that  one  swallow  makes  a  sunnner;  that  the  triumiih  of 
the  Charleston  guns  meant  vietory  and  stability  for  the  s(juth- 
I'xn  confederacy.     The  ])roclamation  may  have  only  been  the 
fa  It  c  pas  of  a  stu})id  minister,  though  this  view  is  hardly  ten- 
able, but  it  wa.s  regarded  by  the  Uniteil  States  government  as 
a  deliberate  insult,  and  a  recognition  of  a  cluster  of  rebellious 
states  as  an  independent  power.     President  Lincoln  called  upon 
every  state  ti'ue  to  the  union  to  make  ready  its  quota  of  armed 
men  to  send  into  the  field ;  and  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
soutliorn  ports.     The  war  had  not  progressed  very  far  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  overestimat- 
ed the  importance  of  the  prince's  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  imperial  government,  in  many  ways,  had  unwisely  per- 
mitted the  world  to  see  its  hostility  to  the  north  and  friendship 
for  the  south ;  while  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  Canadian  public, 
dutifully,  though  not  less  I'ashly  and  stupidly,  reechoed  the 
sontiiuent  of  the  mother-land.   We  presume  there  is  some  code 
of  honour  among  nations  as  well  as  men  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
by  what  code  went  Great  Britain  in  conniving  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  body  of  rebels,  and  in  regarding  citizens  of  a  sov- 
ereign state,  in  unlawful  revolt,  as  an  independent  power.    If  a 
band  of  Irishmen,  to-morrow,  were  to  fling  the  lord-lieutenant 
into  the  LifFey,  pull  down  the  union  jack,  and  set  up  the  green 
flag  upon  the  hill  of  Tara,  Englishmen  would  surely  consider 
that  Prussia  had  outraged  the  code  of  national  lionour,  and 
levelled  a  gross  insult  at  the  British  empire,  did  Frederick 
William  issue  a  proclamation  commanding  all  his  subjects  to 
preserve  neutrality  during  the  "  war  "  between  England  and 
Ireland.  But  the  United  States  government  had  graver  grounds 
for  complaint  against  the  British  nation :  southern  privateers, 
as  piratical   as  partisan,  pounced  out  of   British  ports,  and 
harassed  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  north.     The  most  noted 
01  these  cruisers  was  the  Alabama,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
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again.  Notwithstanding,  we  say,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
visited  the  United  States  a  year  before,  a  feeling  of  hostility 
was  aroused  in  the  north  against  the  British  nation  for  hor  in- 
discreet sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  Hot-headed  rejniblicans 
stood  for  a  moment  upon  their  own  hotly-fought  fields,  an<l 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Canadian  territory,  muttering  that 
thither  lay  their  duty  next ;  turned  again  and  faced  the  reliel. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  18G1,  the  British  mail-steamer,  Trcni, 
was  pursuing  her  way  in  the  Bahama  channel,  one  morning,  with 
mails  and  passengers,  when  an  American  ship  of  war,  San 
Jacinto,  cannon  scowling  through  her  port-holes,  bore  down, 
fir-^d  a  sho*^  across  the  steamei"'s  bows,  and  putting  out  boats 
swarming  with  blue  jackets,  armed  to  the  teeth,  took  forcible 
possession  of  two  passengers,  Mason  and  Sliddel,  southern  com- 
missioners, on  their  way  to  England.  This  act  of  national  piracy 
w  as  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  northern  states,  and  Wilkes, 
the  captain  of  tlie  piratical  man-of-war,  became  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  When  the  mail  steamer  reached  England  and  made 
known  the  story  of  the  outrage,  the  government  at  once  de- 
manded that  the  commissioners  be  rendered  up,  and  intimated 
that  a  refusal  would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
While  we  are  among  those  who  glory  in  British  valour,  we  are 
not  one  of  those  whose  blood  comes  tingling  to  their  cheek  as 
they  read  of  how  promptly  the  British  lion  arose  to  his  feet 
Avhen  the  captain  of  the  Trent  told  his  story.  The  northern 
.states  were  already  locked  iii  a  struggle  with  the  south,  and  a 
small  foreign  force  could  give  a  disastrous  turn  to  the  scale. 
That  was  the  secret  of  the  promptitude.  While  British  troops 
were  yet  upon  the  ocean,  bound  for  American  territory.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  quietly  surrendered  thefommissioners,  who  sailed 
from  Boston  to  England  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 
When  the  Guards  and  Rifles  arrived  in  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  cloud  had  T)lown  over,  though  an  intense  feeling  of 
hostility  existed  in  the  northern  states  towards  Canada.  In- 
vasion had  been  predicted  by  the  timid  ones  among  us,  and  at 
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once  our  volunteers  looked  to  their  arms.  Measures  for  the 
orfjanization  of  militia  companies  were  put  on  foot;  every  Can- 
adian youth  old  enough  to  carry  a  rifle  exhibited  an  enthusiasm 
for  drill.  To  the  impartial  reader,  now,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
anxious  in  Canada  for  a  little  war,  just  for  exercise  or  recrea- 
tion. While  we  were  pre)  aring  to  resist  an  invasion,  we  were 
nurturing  a  cause  for  invasion.  While  our  school  boys  and 
their  fathers  were  asking  for  rifles,  to  defend  the  homes  of 
their  sisters  and  wives,  we  Avere  giving  harbourage  and  liospi- 
tality  to  southern  rebels,  wlio  harassed  American  settlements 
and  the  government  troops  from  our  border  territory. 

The  first  parliament  under  Lord  Monck  met  in  March,  18G2. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne  it  was  stated  that  Her  Majesty 
recognised  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects  in  their  conduct  through 
the  Trent  erabroglio,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  self-preserva- 
tion rather  than  extreme  solicitation  about  a  sovereign  two 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  American  bullets,  dictated 
the  attitude  of  Canadians.  Once  for  all,  let  us  say,  that  should 
an  enemy,  be  he  ever  so  insignificant  or  ever  so  great,  threaten 
our  homes  and  our  country,  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  repel  him  for  our  oivn  sakcs ;  and  after  our  selfish  duty 
lias  been  done,  if  there  is  a  "  man  with  soul  so  dead  "  as  to 
say  that  it  was  a  "  selfish  "  duty,  we  shall  not  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  eulogiums  for  loyalty  to  a  throne  and  a  person  that 
we  were  not  thinkinir  about  when  fighting  the  foe,  and  which 
were  tvvo  thousand  miles  out  of  harm's  way. 

To  satisfy  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  abroad,  the  speech  recom- 
mended the  reorganization  of  the  Canadian  Militia,  and  attor- 
ney-general Macdonald  set  himself  to  work  to  frame  a  bill.  He 
counted  on  the  support  of  a  majority  from  his  own  section  of 
the  province,  and  relied  on  M.  Cartier  for  the  rest.  Of  late  he 
Btood  higher  in  the  affections  of  Upper  Cana^la,  than  ever  before ; 
for  during  several  years  he  had  been  believed,  by  the  larger 
portion  of  the  people,  to  have  had  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  his  own  section,  and  to  have  maintained  a  league  with  the 
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French  for  the  sake  of  o^ce.  But  previous  to  tlie  late  general 
election,  the  conviction  came  upon  a  great  many  of  his  harsh 
judges,  that  there  mi^at  be  another  side  to  the  stories  told  by 
the  Glohe,  and  its  followers ;  that  he  maj'  have  been  wrongfully 
accused,  and  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  and  disappcjinted 
ambition.  And  so  deep  grew  tliis  impression  that  the  traduced 
attorne}' -general  was  invited  cordially,  nay  entreated,  to  visit 
their  towns  and  cities.  He  consented,  and  made  what  may  be 
called,  without  exaggeration,  a  triunphal  tour  through  Toronto, 
Haml'con,  London,  Simcoe,  T^rantford,  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas, 
Guelph,  St.  Catha.i  s,  Belleville,  and  a  number  of  other  lesser 
towns,  at  each  of  which  he  addressed  large  assemblages.  All 
were  captivated  by  the  address  of  the  man,  and  won  over  by 
his  defence  of  himself  and  the  government ;  yea,  those  who  had 
been  taught  to  believe  him  the  ally  of  the  French,  and  the 
enemy  of  hvj  own,  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  cordial  and  spontaneous  welcome,  and  his 
tour  placed  the  government  in  a  favourable  light  before  the 
province.  Nor  had  his  uncompromising  and  manly  attitude  of 
resistance  to  the  agitation  for  representation  b)  population,  the 
effect  of  lessening  hira  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada ;  rather,  it  won  for  him  their  hearty  respect. 

One  of  the  ablest  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered  was  made 
in  defence  of  the  ministry's  attitude  in  resisting  the  question 
of  representation  by  population.  We  who  dream  of  the  day  when 
the  reproach  of  colonialism  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
Canada  be  ranked  among  the  independent  nations,  read  with 
pleasure  an  outburst  of  eloquence  touching  this  fond  hope  of 
ours,  and  iiring,  while  restrainir  g,  our  ambition.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  that  if  the  man  who  uttered  the  following  word.s 
were  not  a  minister  of  the  crown,  we  should  have  had  the  hopes 
-'  ithout  the  limitations.  Said  Mr.  Macdonald  :  "  1  trust  that 
for  ages,  for  ever,  Canada  may  remain  united  with  the  mother 
cou!itry.  But  we  are  fast  cea.sing  to  be  a  dependency,  and  as- 
suming the  position  of  an  ally  of  Great  Britain.    England  will 
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be  the  centre,  siuTOunded  and  sustained  by  an  alliance  not  only 
with  Canada,  but  Australia,  and  all  her  otUer  pos.ses.sions  ;  and 
there  will  thus  be  formed  an  immense  confederation  of  free- 
men, the  greatest  confederacy  of  civilized  and  intelligent  men 
that  ever  has  had  an  existence  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  To 
the  greatness  predicted  of  our  future  in  this  thrilling  picture, 
only,  however,  can  we  subscribe  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  that 
"alliance,"  which  means  equality,  on  which  the  speaker  in  the 
fervour  of  the  moment  dwells,  and  the  connexion  which  makea 
us  subject  and  inferior  as  being  the  same  thing;  or,  of  being 
.sister  to  imperial  greatness,  when  our  highest  distinction  is  to 
be  ruled  by  a  subject. 

Early  in  the  session  some  clianges  were  made  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Ross  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  retired 
from  the  government ;  Mr.  Sherwood  assumed  the  commission- 
ership  of  crown  lands,  and  John  Carling  succeeded  him  in  the 
receiver- generalship.  Mr.  John  Bevoley  Robinson,  a  lawyer 
with  a  clear  and  well-balanced  head,  took  the  presidency  of  the 
council ;  and  James  Patton,  whose  lucky  star  was  John  A.  Mac- 
ilonald's  friendship,  became  solicitor-general.  These  new  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  were  favourable  to  representation  by  popu- 
lation, but  the  question  was  left  an  open  one  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  I'e-elected  for  Toronto  West,  and  Mr.  Oarlinjj 
for  London,  but  Mr.  Paton  who  represented  the  Saugeen  divi- 
sion in  the  legislative  cour  il  was  rejected  by  his  constituents. 
He  nevertheless  retained  his  portfolio,  as  Josepli  Morrison,  who 
by  this  time  had  escaped  to  the  ')ench,  had  done  before  him; 
for  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  this  case,  too,  was  stronger  than  the  con- 
stitution. 

Brown  out  of  the  legislature,  the  opposition  was  no  longer  a 
mere  butt  for  reproach,  but  a  dangerous  am  rajjidly-increasing 
eonibiiiation.  It  resisted  the  address  with  stubborn  pluck,  and 
fought  not  as  had  been  its  wont  under  the  somewhat  t\  ran- 
nous  leadership  of  George  Brown,  in  detached  eddies,  but,  pow- 
erfully, as  a  unit.     A  vote  was  taken  on  a  resolution  virtually 
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affirming  want  of  confidence,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  17,  and  the  ministry  breathed  easy.  Nevertheless  causes 
were  at  work  undermining  public  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration. On  the  parliament-buildings  question  a  dangerous 
discussion  arose.  It  was  shown  that  8900,000,  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  buildings,  had  been  all  exi)ended,  besides 
several  large  amounts  not  authorized  by  parliament,  and  yet 
the  structure  was  not  half  completed.  Affjiirs  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  at  the  head  of  Avhich  was  Mr.  Kose,  were 
in  a  s'^andalous  plight,  and  the  minister  was  charged  witli 
incompetency — which  was  glaring — and  corruption.  In  the 
letting  of  contracts,  large  sums  had  been  lost  to  the  jiublic  by 
dibhonest  means,  or  an  incompetency  that,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  country's  interests,  was  as  crimina]  as  corruption.  Of  the 
two,  the  dishonest  and  the  incapable  minister,  we  believe  the 
former  is  the  preferable,  his  competency  granted.  For  a  cjipuldu 
minister  can  be  watched  into  doing  the  right,  be  he  ever  so  cor- 
rupt in  intention;  but  hope  in  an  incapable  minister  may  he  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  to  lead  to  disaster.  The  ministry,  thougli  nut 
responsible,  was  held  accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of  Mr, 

« 

Rose,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  its  tenure  of  life  was 
maintained  by  a  slim  thread. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  in- 
troduced his  Militia  bill,  a  measure  that  made  ample  provision 
to  resist  invasion,  but  which  would  have  required  an  expendi- 
ture beyond  the  convenient  ability  of  the  province  to  meet. 
Mr.  Macdonald  could,  usually,  at  a  glance,  see  the  dangers  in  his 
course,  but  on  this  occasion  the  future  was  inexorable.  He 
introduced  his  bill.  It  was  supported  warmly  by  a  consideral  'e 
majority  from  the  Upper  Canada  section,  but  Mr.  Cartier's  fol- 
lowers, in  the  hour  of  trial,  pretending  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
burthen  threatened  in  the  bill,  proved  faithless,  and  the  measure 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  Gl  to  ol.  On  the  following  day  the 
governuAt'tit  resigned. 
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111  tlie  emergencj  the  govei-nor  liad  i-ecourse  to  John  Sand- 
t'lt'ld  Macdoiiald,  whose  eyes  lit,  up  when  the  aide-de-cauip 
handed  hiiu  a  note  from  the  head  of  the  j^'overnrnent ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  May,  while  cannon  was  thundering  its  rejoicings 
proper  to  the  Queen's  natal  day,  the  Maodonald-Sicotte  minis 
try  was  sworn  into  office.  We  give  the  personnel  of  the  new 
government,  and  glancing  down  the  names  one  is  reminded  of 
the  "  Who  ?  Who  ? "  administration  in  England  whose  member- 
ship so  sorely  puziiled  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     There  were 

FOR   CANADA   WEST  : 

Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  Premier  and  Att-Gcn, 


W.  P.  HOWLAND 

M.  H.  Foley  - 
Adam  Wilson    • 
James  Morris 

W.  McDoUGALL 


jMiuiater  of  Finance. 

-   Pustmaster-General. 

-        -       -    Solicitor-General. 

Receiver-General. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 


for   CANADA    IIAST 


Attorney -Genevid. 

r  rovincial  Secretary. 

Solicitor-General. 

President  of  the  Coiuicil. 


Hon.  V.  SicoTTE    - 

"     A.  A.  DORTON      - 

"  J.  J.  G.  Abbott 

"  T.  D'Arcy  McGee      - 

"  N.  J.  Tessier         -  Commis.sloner  of  Public  Works. 

"  Francois  Evanturel     -      31 'mister  of  Agriculture. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Wallbridgo  announced  the  niiuistwial 
programme  in  the  house  of  assembly.  The  double-majority 
lu'iueiple,  so  far  as  related  to  purely  local  questions,  was  admit- 
ted, and  a  measure  was  promised  that  would  provide  "  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  parliamentary  representation." 
The  new  government  was  determined  to  carry  out  its  every  act 
of  policy  according  to  that  high  standard  of  purity,  efficiency, 
and  pio[»er  economy  that  always  <;uides  the  actions  of  incoming 
aduiiuiitrations.     A  thorouifh  clean.sintr  was  to  be  given  to  the 
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Augean  stables,  a  complete  system  of  "  retrenchment," — tliat 
word  which  has  covered  more  extravagance  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Icgislatui'es  than  any  other  expression  known  to  our 
English  tongue — was  to  be  inaugurated',  a  most  searching  in- 
vestigation of  affairs  in  that  "  pent-house  of  corruption,"  as  one 
young  legislator — who  had  not  yet  been  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  soiling  his  own  hands  by  corrupt  transactions — called  the 
Board  of  Works  office,  was  to  be  made ;  and  the  government 
pledged  itself  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Iler  Majesty  with  re- 
ference to  the  seat  of  government,  though  the  greater  portii^n 
of  the  new  ministry's  timber  had  signalized  themselves  particu- 
larly by  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Ottawa  by  the  sovereign, 
and  had  made  the  question  the  basis  of  non-confidence  motions 
against  the  late  administration.  To  all  who  understood  that, 
while  the  union  was  maintained,  asihcme  for  representation  by 
population  was  incomr  .tible  with  justice  to  one  section  or  the 
other  of  the  province,  the  decision  of  the  new  ministry,  to  allow 
the  question  to  stand,  was  learnt  without  surprise.  John  A. 
Macdonald  said  to  his  colleagues :  "  We  shall  have  Brown  with 
us  again  ;  not  that  he  cares  so  much  for  Rep.  by  Pop.,  but  he 
wants  to  be  at  John  Sandfield  ; "  and  while  he  was  j'ct  speak- 
ing, it  is  related,  a  copy  of  the  Globe  came  in,  with  every  l>attcry 
opened  upon  the  new  ministry.  After  a  fierce  article  had  been 
read  aloud,  Macdonald  asked  Cartier :  "  In  what  way  would 
Brown  have  been  able  to  carry  off  his  feelings  against  John 
Sandfield  had  tli  >  not  providentially  repudiated  Rep.  by  Pop  ?" 
At  the  formnticxi  of  the  Brown-Dorion  administration,  a  culd- 
ness  had  appeared  between  John  Sandfield  and  George  Brown, 
which  grew  in  course  of  time  into  active  hostility.  Both  men 
were  ambitious,  the  former  wanting  to  live  himself,  but  wil- 
ling that  others  also  should  exist ;  the  latter  determined  tliat 
no  one  but  himself  should  live,  and  ready,  with  the  engine  with 
which  he  destroyed  character,  to  crush  any  one  who  crossed  the 
path  of  his  ambition.  He  sorely  felt  that  during  the  two  last 
sessions  of  parliament  his  party  had  repudiated  his  leadcisliip 
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and  chosen  Macdonald  in  his  stead ;  now  in  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment he  almost  forgot  that  his  constituents  had  likewise 
repudiated  liitn,  and  looked  upon  the  new  premier  as  having 
asurjied  a  place  belonging  to  himself,  John  SandfieU  solaced 
himself  by  saying,  "  Let  the  heathen  rage  "  when  he  received  the 
first  broadside  of  the  Globe's  "  afflicting  thunder ; "  but  it  was 
not  a  trivial  matter  for  a  prime  minister  to  have  arrayed  against 
hira  the  most  powerful  newspaper  of  his  party.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-ministers  otTered  no  obstruction  to  the  new  administration 
at  the  |)olls,  or  in  finishing  the  programme  of  legislation. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  militia  bill,  as  he  con- 
jectured himself,  was  regarded  in  England  as  a  measure  of  the 
practical  loyalty  of  Canadians.  The  Times  which  had,  on  seve- 
ral previous  occasions,  displayed  its  coloniphobia,  if  we  may  bo 
permitted  to  coin  that  word,  led  off  by  a  rebuke  to  Canadians, 
which  was  taken  up  by  a  multitude  of  the  minor  newspapers, 
wlivj  declared  that  we  were  an  assemblage  of  greedy  self-seek- 
ers, without  gratitude  or  loyalty,  or  even  the  instinct,  com- 
mon to  the  animal,  of  self-defence.  One  organ  urged  the  Briti;5h 
government  to  "  shake  off  the  unprofitable  colonies  "  and  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer ;  another  said  we  brought 
neither  strength  nor  profit  to  the  empire,  and  that  any  loyalty 
we  had  was  in  our  breeches'  pocket.  Lord  Palmerston's  face 
turned  purple  as  he  told  in  his  place  in  the  commons  that  Her 
Majesty's  government  had  done  all  for  the  Canadians  in  assist- 
ing them  to  procure  defences  that  they  intended  to  do,  and  that 
it  now  rested  with  the  colonists  to  do  the  remainder  themselves, 
or  to  "  disgrace  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang."  At  a  dinner 
in  Montreal,  Lord  Monck  feebly  reechoed  the  imperial  senti- 
ment, preferring  to  trust  the  impressions  of  the  home  ministry 
and  an  uninformed  press  to  the  facts  of  the  case  which  were 
plain  to  every  Canadian.  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  bill  was  an 
atlniiuible  measure,  but  the  house  weighed  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  figainst  the  dang'T  of  invasion,  and  rejected  it.  It  was 
lot  true,  though  Lord  Pacmerston  and  the  British  [)ress  sei.'ui  to 
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have  been  differently  informed,  that  the  Canadians  were  relyinf 
upon  imperial  soldiers  to  fight  for  them  in  the  day  of  trouble: 
though  they  rejected  a  measure  which,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  regarded  unwarranted  by  the  expediency  of  tlif 
time,  they  never  once  thought  of' shirking  the  defence  of  their 
country  and  homes  should  the  occasion  come.  As  we  have, 
however,  seen,  the  loss  of  the  measure  was  due  to  the  defe(,tion 
of  the  French-Canadian  members  am'ong  whom  a  threat  of  inva- 
sion created  no  serious  panic,  and  who,  if  the  truth  could  Im 
known,  cared  very  little,  since  their  destiny  was  that  of  a  con- 
quered people,  whether  their  masters  were  republican  English 
or  monarchical  English.  But  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  measure  all 
the  British  spirit,  all  ti^o  loyalty  to  Canadian  welfare  found  ex- 
pression, as  was  shown  by  the  considerable  majority  from  the 
upper  province  by  which  the  bill  was  supported.*  There  was  no 
invasion ;  but  this  fact  was  not  any  more  foreknown  to  those 
who  rejected  the  attorney-general's  means  for  defence,  than  it 
was  brought  about  by  disarming  resistance  at  such  a  critical 
time.  "  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  fatalist, 
and  the  prophet ;  for  the  one  is  the  bondsman  of  the  event  and 
the  other  foresees  it:  on  occasions  where  stupidity  or  reckless- 
ness fail  to  provoke  disaster,  it  often  becomes  triumphant  jus- 
tification. 

The  war  in  the  republic  was  a  harvest-time  for  Canada.  The 
army  raised  by  President  Lincoln  to  subdue  the  South  had  been 
in  a  large  measure,  taken  away  from  the  field,  and  the  work- 
shop. Canada  was  overrun  by  persons  from  the  United  States 
wdio  bought  up  everything  that  we  had  to  sell.  For  our  staple 
articles  of  food,  for  cattle,  poultry,  eggs  and  grain  they  paid  al- 
most fabulous  prices.  Government  agents  ran  over  the  country 
with  pockets  full  of  gold  purchasing  horses  for  the  northern 
cavahy  ;  and  many  a  farmer,  tempted  by  a  pouch  of  shining 


*  The  bill  waa  supijoited  by  a  majority  of  seven  of  the  Upper  Canada  rcpieseu- 
tatives. 
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eagles,  sold  his  best  team  from  the  plou;3rh.  Warned  by  the  re- 
sults of  over  speculation  durin>^  the  Crimean  war,  the  com- 
munity launched  out  into  no  extravagant  enterprises,  but,  with 
jirudciice,  made  the  most  of  their  neighbours'  mistbrtune. 

During  the  summer  the  gout  accomplished  its  victory  over 
Sir  Allan  MacNab,  and  the  gallant  knight,  loaded  with  honours 
which  give  little  joy  t<i  a  dying  num,  passed  to  that  bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  His  place,  as  speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative council,  was  lilU^d  by  Ali,,  now  Sir  Alexander,  Campbell, 
a  popular  and  clear-headed  Kingston  lawyer,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  studied  law  numy  years  pri'\  iously  in  tho  office  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Macilonaid,  and  had  sub.se(piently  been  m  a  legal  part- 
nership with  that  g\^ntleman. 

Pari  lament  met  on  the  i.2th  of  February.  The  government 
now,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  ex -attorney-general- west,  had 
"lived  long  enough."  Enemies  began  to  arise  in  every  quarter 
and  South  Oxford  had  just  sent  a  thorn  in  the  person  of  George 
Brown,  He  was  full  of  the  accumulated  energy  of  two  years, 
and  at  once  bitterly  assailed  his  rival,  John  Sandtield  Mac- 
(lonakl,  for  intidelit}'  to  the  principles  of  non-sectarian  schools, 
and  representation  by  population.  A  small  but  bellicose  band 
of  Liberals  rallied  around  their  imperious  chief,  and  threw 
themselves  in  with  the  liberal-conservatives  whenever  the  lat- 
ter assaulted  the  ministry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
H'cmier  took  office  affirming  the  double  majority  principle,  yet, 
vhou  a  large  majority  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  voted  against 
his  school  unasure,  he  refused  to  resign.  Early  in  May,  John 
A.  ILicdonald  informed  his  party  that  he  had  decided  to  move 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Some  pinuinent  liberal- 
conservatives  did  not  approve  of  the  step,  but  counselled  delay 
till  further  defection  took  place  in  the  ministerial  side  ;  but  the 
ex-attorney-general-west  assured  them  that  he  was  certain  of 
a  majority,  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  object  in  further 
delay.  Two  days  later  he  rose  in  his  place  and  moved  a  direct 
non-confidence  motion.     John  Sandfield's   eyes  twinkled  ner- 
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vously,  but  ho  assumt-J  a  bold  air,  and  sat  upright  at  his  desk. 
Ho  knew  his  government  had  received  the  grave  censure  of 
those  from  whom  it  ought  to  have  looked  for  su|)j)ort,  biif,  ho 
did  not  believe  that  the  majority  was  willing  that  he  should  bo 
hurled  from  power.  John  Sandfield's  glance  was  quick,  and,  as 
far  as  it  went,  took  an  accurate  survey  of  things  ;  but  in  this 
case,  as  in  mai  y  others,  he  argued  upon  sentiment,  while  lii.s 
more  astute  rival  concluded  from  fact.  The  ministry  was  de- 
foated  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  The  premier  hastened  to  the 
governor  and  asked  for  a  prorogation  with  a  view  to  dissolution, 
which  was  granted.  The  dissolution  followed  immediately,  auJ 
the  election  writs  were  made  returnable  in  July.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  result  of  the  election  showed  some  important  gaitis 
to  the  ministry,  but  this  was  balanced  by  fully  as  many  losses 
in  the  lower  province.  After  much  shuffling  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  total  foundering  of  the  Lower  Canada  section,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  a  new  administration  was  formed  as  follows  : — 

FOR  CANADA   EAST. 


Hon.  a.  a.  Dorion 

"      fsiDORK  ThIBAUDEAU 
"      L.  H.  HOLTON 

"    L.  Letellier  de  St.  Just  - 
"    L.  S.  Huntington 
"    Maurice  Laframrolse 


Attorney-Oenernl. 

Presdt.  Council. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

Min.  of  Agriculture. 

Solicitov-Gencrcd. 
Comr.  Public  Wovls. 


FOR    CANADA   WEST. 


Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald 
"    w.  mcdougall 
"    A.  J.  Fergusson-Blair 

"      W.  P.  HOWLAND         - 
"      On  VSR  IMOWAT      - 


Premier  and  Att-Gcn. 

-   Com.  Crown  Lands. 

Provincicd-Secveiary. 

Eeceiver-GenoriiJ. 

Postmaster-Gener'iJ. 


It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  John  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
whenever  the  ship  became  unmanageable,  to  pitch  some  of  liis 
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crew  overboard  ;  but  like  the  malignant  Schrif'en  in  Marryatt'a 
book,  they  never  failed  to  ap[)ear  for  vougrance  at  an  unex- 
pected moment.  It  was  not  wise,  surely,  to  throw  over  such 
men  as  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  M.  Sieotte,  and  the  late  post- 
master-general, M.  H.  Foley.  Ofliee  being  more  to  these  poli- 
tieiaiis,  at  least  at  this  time,  than  principles,  they  joined  the 
opposition  into  whose  ranks  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
Julin  A.  Macdonald,  and  assailed  their  former  chief  in  unmea- 
sured language.  They  charged  him  with  betrii3'ing  his  trust 
as  a  leading  minister  of  the  crown,  and  with  having  descended 
to  acts  of  personal  meanness  and  treachery  to  prop  up  his  party. 
The  [iremier's  eyes  glowed  like  live  ^oals  as  he  hurled  back  the 
charges  of  bas*  ness  and  political  perfidy  on  the  heads  of  his 
accusers;  and  where  he  received  only  censure  from  friendly 
moiabers,  he  so  lushed  the  critics  as  to  turn  them  into  enemies 
upon  the  spot.  One  of  the  premier's  faults,  and  a  grave  failing 
in  a  party  leader,  w^as,  that,  under  the  stress  of  feeling,  he  could 
not  keep  a  bridle  upon  his  tongue,  should  the  outburst  put  his 
government  in  jeopardy.  The  fruitless  session  came  to  an  end 
in  October.  The  premier  was  hopeful,  but  his  opponent  and 
namesake  assured  him,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, that  he  was  "  nearing  the  end  of  his  tether."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year — 18G3 — Mr.  Albert  Norton  Kichards  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  solicitor-generalship  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  returned  for  re-election  to  his  constituency.  South  Leeds. 
But  before  the  new  minister  reached  the  hustings,  he  learned, 
to  his  dismay,  that  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Thomas 
D'Arcy  McGee  were  abroad  in  his  constituency.  "What  was 
worse,  the  two  clever  oppositionists  shadowed  him  wherever  he 
appeared,  and,  whenever  they  believed  he  had  made  a  telling 
point,  afterwards  addressed  the  audience,  and  turned  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  new  minister  into  contempt.  The  close  of  the 
poll  revealed  that  the  member  who,  a  few  months  before,  had 
been  returned  by  135  votes  more  than  his  opponent,  was  now 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  75.     If,  during  the  summer  of  1883,  a 
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similar  event  should  occur,  we  are  sure  that  a  certain  ncwspap.T 
would  affirm  that  Mr.  Richards  "lost  his  seat  through  the  corruiit- 
ing  influences  in  the  liands  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,'  and  tliat 
public  money  "  was  lavishly  and  unblushingly  employed."  The 
defeated  sol'citor-general  resigned  his  office,  but  John  Sandliulii, 
who  ignored  logic  and  indication.s,  would  not  take  the  hint.liit 
threw  himself  upon  fate.  With  an  evil  star  lowering  upon  the 
ministry's  fortunes,  the  house  met  on  the  19th  of  February. 
The  "  governor's  speech,"  as  it  is  called,  by  its  silence  upon  any 
discussion-provoking  policy,  revealed  the  fears  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  ignored  this  languid  ministerial  docu- 
ment, but  made  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  wretched  mini.stiy. 
It  was  appai'ent  that,  if  legislation  wat:  the  business  of  the  liousi", 
it  had  met  in  the  winter  of  18G4  to  no  purpose  :  up  to  tlie 
21st  of  March  no  important  work  had  been  done.  On  that  day, 
disgusted  with  the  ungenerousness  of  fate,  the  premier  and  his 
ministry  resigned.  The  governor  was  perplexed,  and  began  to 
grow  apprehensive  for  the  well-being  of  the  constitution.  Tlio 
peculiar  position  of  parties  produced  a  hopeless  dilemma,  and 
without  faith  that  any  member  of  the  legislature  could  form  ai\ 
administration  that  would  endure,  Lord  Monck  entrusted  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  to  the  ex-provincial-secretary,  Mr.  For- 
gusson-Blair.  That  gentleman's  exertions  failed;  and  Mr.  Cartier 
was  next  called  on  and  made  the  attempt,  but  with  a  similar 
result.  His  excellency  then  requested  Sir  Etienne,  formerly 
known  as  Colonel,  Tachd  to  address  himself  to  the  task;  and  that 
gentleman,  who  enjoyed  the  respect  and  good-will  of  his  com- 
patriots, though  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  turmoi'  of  administra- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country,  consented, 
and  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  John  A.  Mac- 
donai'd,  who  undertook  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Canada  sec- 
tion of  the  cabinet.  Several  days  were  occupied  in  making 
the  arrangements,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  late  ministry 
liad  resigned  while  having  a  small  majority  in  the  house,  no  one 
V)elieved  that  any  ingenuity  or  skill  could  fashion  an  adminis- 
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tration  that  would  survivo.  The  virtue  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  thij  theory  of  res[)onsible  government,  and  the  device  of 
party  appeared  powerless  to  produce  majority  and  minority.  On 
the  30th  of  the  month  it  was  announced,  however,  that  a  min- 
istry had  been  formed  ;  and  for  the  second  time  a  Tachd-Mac~ 
donald  government  came  into  existence,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

FOR  CANADA  EAST. 


Hon.  SmE.  P.Tache 
"    Geo.  E.  Cautier 
"    H.  L.  Langevin  - 
"    A.T.  Galt     - 
'•    T.  D'AiiCY  McGee 
"    J.  C.  Chai'ais 


Premier  and  Receiver-General. 

Attorney-General . 

-         -         -  Solicitor-Gf.neral. 

Mln.  of  Finance. 

Mm.  cf  Agriculture. 

Com  r  of  ..'Mic  Works. 


FOR  CANADA    \\  EST. 


Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald 
"    John  Simpson 
"    Isaac  Buchanan 
"    Alexander  Campbell 
"    M.  H.  Foley     - 
"    James  CocKBURN  - 


-     Attorney-General. 

-  Provincial  Secretary. 
President  of  the  Council. 

-  Com'r  Crown  Lands. 
Postmaster-General. 

Solicitor-General. 


M.  Cauchon,  in  French,  and  John  Hillyard  Cameron,  in  Eng- 
lish, explained  to  the  house  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
which,  in  the  most  important  respects  was  a  determination  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  provincial  defences,  to  organize  the 
militia  on  an  efficient  basis,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  reciprocity  treaty  and  to  establish  more  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  maritime  provinces.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  to  "  departmental  reform  "  and  "  retrenchment," 
—but  one  wonders,  with  every  incoming  party  effecting  depart- 
mentsil  reform  and  retrenching,  how  anything  could  remain  to 
be  reformed,  or  how  a  dollar  could  exist  to  be  retrenched— 
above  all  things,  the  new  government  pledged  itself,  while  the 
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question  of  representation  by  population  was  allowed  to  remain 
open.  On  the  folio  win.'^  day  the  house  adjourned  to  meet  ai^ain 
on  the  3rd  of  May.  No  one  who  penetrated  the  situation,  anil 
saw  that  the  same  causes  which,  of  late,  had  overthrown  minis- 
tries formed  from  every  side,  and  of  every  comLination,  still 
remained,  believed  that  the  new  administration  could  exist. 
There  was  only  one  other  chance,  and  that  was  existence  by 
the  sufferance  of  the  opposition ;  but  John  Sandfield  Macdonahl, 
though  it  were  to  save  the  constituticr  from  ruin,  was  not  like- 
ly to  extend  mercy  to  the  men  who  had  so  rudely  thr  wn  him- 
self from  power.  Meanwhile,  jiublic  sentiment  was,  unconsci- 
ously and  by  the  force  of  circu instances,  being  gradually  j»ro- 
pared  to  accomplish  an  event  which  was  to  triumph  over  tunnuil, 
to  set  the  wheels  of  government  rolling  afresh,  and  to  give  a 
new  and  fuller  impulse  to  our  political  existence,  and  a  lasting 
direction  to  the  current  of  our  history.  While  the  gieattst 
crisis  in  our  Canadian  ainials  was  approaching,  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck, who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  world  as  a 
"  fanatical  reactionary,  a  coarse  sort  of  Metternich,  a  combina- 
tion of  bully  and  buffoon,"  suddenly  revealed  a  genius  as  daring, 
as  crafty,  and  as  competent  as  Cavour,  with  a  wider  field  and 
greater  powers  for  action  than  the  Italian  statesman ;  at  this 
time,  too,  came  Garibaldi  in  state  to  London,  whose  workshops 
and  stately  West-End  dwellings  sent  out  their  throngs  of  en- 
thusiastic artizans,  and  peers  and  countesses,  to  do  homage  to 
the  soldier  of  fortune  ;  at  this  time  it  was  that  England's  grand 
old  statesman,  in  his  eightieth  year,  in  the  growing  morning,  re- 
viewed, as  one  glances  his  eye  along  some  panorama,  the  his- 
tory of  his  politi  :al  administration,  made  his  last  great  speoch 
before  stepping  out  of  the  commons  and  entering  the  portal 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  that  realm  from  which  no  travel- 
ler comes  back. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FRiJITS  OF   THK   AMERICAN   CIVIL   WAR. 

"OCYLLAis  passed;  Cliarybdis  appears."     The  Trent  van- 
U     islies;  the  Alahama  is  in  sight.     On  the  morning  that 
the  San  Jacinto  brought  her  prisoners  into  port,  the  citizens 
of  tlie  north  set  up  a  loud  hurrah,  and  cried  lustily  for  the 
daring  commander,  whom  th;y  would  have  borne   on  a  chair 
through  their  cities.     Some  of  the  cooler  heads,  however,  be- 
gan to  consider  the  situation,  and  derived  little  comfort  from 
their  reflections.     This  valiant  deed  of  the  San  Jacinto's  com- 
mander, they  now  saw,  wsia  a  repetition  of  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  England  against  the  United  States  in  1807     During 
the  year  named,  while  several  British  men-of-war  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  number  of  blue-jackets  deserted, 
and  enlisted  on  board  the  United  States  frigate,  Chesapeake. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  some  British  officers  were 
on  shore  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  saw  the  deserters  parade 
the  streets,  pi'otected  by  the  American  flag,  and  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  rec'-uiting  officer.      They  at  once  asked  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  men,  and  their  demand  was  seconded  by  the 
British  consul ;  but  the  officer  refused  to  render  them  up.    No- 
tliing  more  was  said  at  the  time,  and  there  was  some  chuckling 
on  board  the  American  ships  of  war  over  the  occurrence.    The 
following  day,  however,  a  long-boat  from  the  British  flag-ship, 
admiral  Berkley,  visited  each  English  war-ship  in  port,  leaving  a 
spak'd  despatch.    Each  captain  was  instructed  by  the  admiral  to 
ktep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  American  frigate Ghesapealce,when 
at  sea,  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  to  search  the 
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said  veasel  for  the  deserted  seamen ;  and  enjoined  that,  should 
any  American  war-ship  insist  on  searching  a  British  vessel 
for  a  similar  purpose,  no  resistance  should  be  offered.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  June,  His  Majesty's  ship  Leopard, 
captain  Humphreys,  put  out  to  sea,  and  about  fourteen  miles 
from  land  met  the  Chesapeake,  commodore  Barren.  He  haile<l, 
and  said  he  had  despatches  for  the  commodore  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Chesapeake  hove  to,  and  was  boarded 
by  an  oflScer  from  the  Leopard,  who  bore  Berkley's  ordeis, 
and  a  letter  from  captain  Humphreys  expressing  the  wish 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  admiral's  order  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  commodore  was  surprised,  but  firm. 
He  said  he  could  not  think  of  agreeing  to  the  request,  that  his 
orders  from  goverument  forbidding  any  foreigner  to  muster  his 
ship's  company  were  most  peremptory;  that  he  had  no  deseiters 
on  board,  and,  finally,  that  he  must  refuse,  once  for  all,  to  allow 
his  ship  to  be  searched  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  Leo[)ard 
edged  down  towards  the  Chesapeake,  captain  Humphreys  a^^aiu 
hailing,  and  stating  that  "  Commodore  Barren  must  be  aware 
that  the  orders  of  the  British  commander-in-chief  mu-.t  be 
obeyed."  To  this  the  answer  given  from  the  American  .-^liip 
was,  "  I  do  not  understand  you  ;"  whereupon  there  was  a  quiet 
movement,  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work,  on  board  the 
frigate,  who  promptly  fired  a  .shot  across  the  bows  of  the  Ches- 
apeake. After  a  minute  another  shot  was  fired ;  then  there 
was  a  pause  of  two  minutes ;  and,  the  Americfin  ship  giving  no 
answer,  a  broadside  was  poured  into  her.  The  Chesapeake 
stood,  like  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  with  folded  arms,  before  a  burly 
bully  who  has  already  delivered  his  insignificant  adversary  a 
stunning  blow,  and  did  not  return  the  tire.  But  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  and  in  that  awful  silence  when  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  was  the  beating  of  the  seamen's  hearts,  commodore 
Barren  hailed,  and  saiu  he  wished  to  send  a  boat  on  board ;  but 
the  Leopard  believing  that  the  Chesapeake  was  preparing  to 
return  the  fire,  regarded  the  r'jquest  as  only  a  ruse,  and  jioured 
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in  two  more  murderous  broadsides.  Barren  then  struck  his 
colours,  and  two  lieutenants  with  several  midshipmen  entered 
his  ship  to  make  search  for  the  deserters.  They  captured,  after 
a  three  hours'  search,  four  of  the  delinquents  ;  two  others  were 
identified  among  the  slain,  and  one  jumped  overboard,  and 
perished.  Six  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew  were  killed,  twenty- 
four  were  wounded,  and  commodore  Barren,  who  acted  through- 
out with  the  utmost  coolness,  was  wounded  from  a  fiying 
splinter.  The  search  having  been  accomplished.  Barren  wrote 
a  note  to  Humphreys,  saying  that  he  considered  the  Chesapeakf 
was  now  the  Englishman's  prize,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  de- 
liver her  up ;  but  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  executed  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  he  was  merely  to  obtain 
the  deserters,  was  now  to  rejoin  his  squadron,  and  lamented 
sincerely  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  him  to  resort  to 
violent  measures.  When  the  Chesapeake  reached  port,  battered 
and  blood-stained,  a  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  throughout 
the  union  ;  the  attack  by  the  Leopard  was  felt  to  be  an  out- 
rage upon  the  honour  of  the  nution,  and  an  msult  that  could 
only  be  wiped  out  by  war.  Pi-omptly  President  Jefferson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  requiring  all  armed  vessels  bearing  com- 
missions under  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  then  within 
the  harbours  or  waters  of  the  United  States,  immediately  to 
depart  therefrom,  and  interdicting  the  entrance  of  any  British 
ship  armed  or  mercantile  to  American  ports  or  waters.  The 
act  of  the  Leopard  was  disowned  by  the  Bi'itish  government; 
captain  Humphreys  was  recalled,  and  admiral  Berkley  super- 
seded ;  but  all  this  could  not  atone  for  the  outrage,  and  five 
years  later  the  dreary  wrangle  culminated  in  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 

If  then,  American  statesmen  reasoned,  the  outrage  perpetra- 
ted by  the  Leopard  was  held  to  be  a  casus  belli  by  this  coun- 
try, why  should  not  the  act  of  the  San  Jacinto  be  similarly 
regarded  by  the  British  government  now  ?  President  Lincoln 
promptly  made  up  his  mind  that  the  act  of  captain  Wilkes 
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eould  not  be  sustained,  and  that  the  southern  connnissioners 
should  be  given  up.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  very  thhig  tho  Bri- 
tish captains  used  to  do.  They  claimed  the  right  of  searching 
American  ships,  and  carrying  men  out  of  them.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  1812.  Now,  we  cannot  abandon  our  jn  in- 
ciples.  We  shall  have  to  give  these  men  uj)  and  apologize  for 
what  we  have  done."  In  answer,  therefore,  to  one  of  Lou  I 
John  Rus-sell's  usually  long  and  sonorous  dispatches,  demanding 
ihe  surrender  of  the  commissioners  taken  from  the  Trod,  Mr. 
.^ward,  who  also  delighted  in  writing  lengthy  and  pompous 
otate-documents,  went  on  to  declare  that  his  government  could 
iwt  tind  a  justification  for  the  juoceeding  of  captain  Wilkes, 
and  that  the  only  excuse  at  all  that  could  be  ottered  for  his 
rtcfe  was  that  he  was  strictly  following  Britis,h  precedents.  "  It 
will  be  seen,"  he  added,  "  that  this  government  cannot  deny 
the  justice  of  tho  claim  presented  to  us,  in  this  res[)ect,  upon 
its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  tlie  British  nation  what  we 
have  always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  unto  us."  There- 
foi'e,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tho  prisoners  were  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1862,  "cheerfully  liberated."  Thus  ended  the 
affair  of  the  Trent ;  and  now  began  the  dispute  about  the 
Alabama. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  South  and  the 
North,  Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports.  English  authorities  point  out  that  this  was  a  breacli  of 
constitutional  usage.  The  law,  it  is  true,  on  tlie  subject  of 
blockades  is  plain.  A  government  may  proclaim  a  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  an  enemy,  but  it  can  only,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  war,  order  a  closure  of  its  own  ports.  The  declaration 
of  President  Lincoln  was  therefore  regarded  by  foreign  govern- 
ments as  a  recognition,  by  the  North,  of  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy as  a  belligerent  power;  and  ui>on  this  ground  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  ministry  sought  to  defend  its  imprudent  and  h  t  v 
proclamation.  The  Northern  irovernment  mij^ht  have  ordered 
the  closure  of  its  ports,  but  such  a  decree  would  be  binding  only 
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.lulor  municipal  law,  and  every  port  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
fiiiventurous  blockade-runners,  wlio  need  only  escape  the  har~ 
hour  defences,  as  they  could  not  bo  dealt  with  by  United  state*? 
war- vessels  beyond  American  waters.  Ihe  American  govern- 
ment chose  the  blockade  as  the  most  expedient  course,  regard- 
less of  the  technical  standing  it  would  give  to  the  rebellious: 
stiites;  and  it  is  ditlieult  to  understand  how  the  adoption  of  a 
now  form  of  war  etifjuette  could  change  the  character  of  a  bod}- 
of  citizens  in  revolt  against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state, 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  tliat  whoever  drew  up  the  interna- 
tional clause  relating  to  blockades,  like  the  framers  of  many 
other  laws,  faileil  to  foresee  all  the  cases  that  might  arise  to  be 
aflc'ctcd  by  the  ordinance.  The  cases  sought  to  be  met  were 
those  where  war  is  declared  between  sejjarate  nations,  no  in- 
spiration-gleam being  shed  from  the  future  to  show  that  a  dar 
might  come  when  thirty-one  millions  of  people,  scattered  over 
half  the  New  World,  woidd  separate  into  two  mighty  bodies 
and  rise  in  a  fratricidal  war. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  imperial  ministry  in  issuing  its  pro- 
clamation, commanding  all  British  subjects  to  maintain  a  neu- 
trality during  the  "  war  "  between  the  United  States  and  her 
rebellious  citizens,  was  not  the  only  affront  at  which  the  rej)ub- 
licans  took  offence.  Open  sympathy  was  manifested  for  the 
South  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  when  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  raw  levies  by  the  discipline  of  the  rebel  soldiers  at  Bull 
Run  reached  England,  there  was  much  jubilation;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  and  his  duty  as  to  make 
sneering  allusions,  during  a  public  speech,  to  the  "  unfortrmate 
rapid  movements  "  of  northern  soldiers  during  that  battle.  This 
contemptuous  phrase,  coming  from  the  head  of  the  British  min- 
istry, embittered  public  feeling  in  the  republic,  towards  Eng- 
land and  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Not  many  months  ela]ised 
before  there  arose  a  cause  to  intensify  that  feeling,  and  lead 
Great  Bi'itain  and  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  war. 
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One  June  morning,  in  1861,  tl.u  Savannah,  a  swift-sailing  and 
audacious  little  vessel,  escaped  from  Charleston,  and  began  to 
scour  the  seas  in  search  of  northern  merchant-vessels.  Many 
a  ship  deep-laden  with  merchandise,  pursuing  her  way  fruni 
port  to  port,  was  met  by  this  little  scourge,  plundered,  and 
iriven  to  destruction.  Fired  bv  the  example  and  the  successes 
of  the  Sa  uiiah,  other  daring  si)irits  in  the  South  rigged  out 
fleet-sailing  vessels,  armed  them  with  guns,  and  took  up  the 
privateering  trade.  Among  these  were  the  Sumter,  commanded 
by  Captain  Semmes,  whose  exploits  at  a  later  time  made  him 
famous ;  the  Nashville  and  the  Petrel,  the  latter  skinnniiig, 
like  the  bird  whence  she  took  her  name,  over  the  sea,  and 
sweeping  down  upon  her  victim.  But  these  were  stnidl  vessels 
of  light  armament,  and  took  flight  the  moment  a  ship  of  war 
was  sighted  by  the  sailor  in  the  cross-trees.  The  first  of  the 
privateers  that  became  really  formidable  was  the  Oreto,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Florida.  She  had  not  been  long  upon  tho 
seas  when  a  shudder  went  through  the  northern  mercliaiit 
marine  at  the  mention  of  her  name.  She  was  a  swift  sailer, 
and  swooped  down  like  an  eagle  upon  her  prey.  Before  she 
had  been  three  months  cruising,  she  captured  fifteen  vessels, 
thirteen  of  which  she  burned ;  and  many  a  vessel  sailing  in 
northern  waters  or  crossing  the  Atlantic,  shuddered  as  she  saw 
at  night  a  tower  of  flame  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  Flori/la  was  a  sturdy  ship,  heavily  armed,  and  was  not 
so  Vieet  a  sailer  as  some  of  her  smaller  sisters.  She  was  built 
at  Birkenhead,  England,  nominally  for  the  Italian  government ; 
bu'.  the  American  minister  resident  at  London,  learned  her 
detetiny,  and  requested  the  British  government  to  prevent  lier 
putting  to  sea.  While  the  cabinet  ".'as  giving  *'  due  considera- 
tion "  to  the  request,  tho  Florida  passed  out  the  Mersey  upon 
her  career.  From  the  time  this  vessel  departed,  England  was 
declared  by  American  writers  to  be  the  "  naval  base  of  tlia 
confederacy." 
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But  the  most  noted  of  nil  the  privateers,  the  vessel  which 
became  the  occasion  of  a  new  code  of  laws  between  nations, 
and  brought  the  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  war, 
the  reader  need  not  be  told,  was  the  Alabama.  This  craft  was 
built  in  Birkenhead  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent building  firms  in  the  country.  When  on  the  stocks 
the  vessel  was  called  the  "  290,"  and  crowds  thronged  to  the 
dock-yard  to  see  the  ship  destined  for  some  strange  mission. 
Long  before  siie  was  built,  the  mystery  was  dissipated :  the 
newspapers  declared  that  she  was  intended  as  a  southern 
cruiser,  that  she  would  sweep  northern  commerce  from  the  seas, 
and  be  so  armed  as  to  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  even  the 
heaviest  ships  of  war.  Mr.  Adams,  a  descendant  of  a  brilliant 
family,  distinguished  for  their  superior  st.'itesmanship  and  high 
sense  of  onour,  was  then  the  American  representative  in  Lon- 
don. Promptly  he  ."at  down,  on  hearing  of  the  character  of 
this  new  ship,  and  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell,  urging  him  to 
institute  enquiiies  into  the  allegations  concerning  the  proposed 
mission  of  the  vessel,  and  maintaining  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  British  government,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  craft  was  to 
be  employed  as  a  southern  cruiser,  to  i)revent  her  departure 
from  England.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  whom  more  than  any 
other  modern  English  statesman  of  note,  much  littleness  was 
mingled  with  not  a  little  greatness,  sought  to  parry  Adams' 
contentions  by  asking  for  proof  of  the  allegations  offered  in 
one  breath,  and  in  the  next  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the 
government  could  fly  in  the  face  of  a  domestic  law.  Mr.  Adams 
again  pressed  his  request.  He  only  desired  that  the  govern- 
ment should  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  mission  for  which  "  290 " 
was  intended.  If  the  mission  were  ascertained  to  be  that 
which  he  had  alleged,  then  ho  contended,  under  the  "  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,"  the  vessel  ought  to  be  detained.  Lengthy  cor- 
respondence passed  between  the  two  ministers,  in  which  Mr. 
Adams  always  maintained  a  calm  dignity  .ind  an  overwhelming 
logic,  while  Lord  John  Russell  more  than  once  gave   way  to 
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petulance,  and  sotight  to  defend  iiis  position  by  feeble  and  tri- 
fling analof,'ies  which  he  afh-'cted  to  Hnd  in  American  diploniaov. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Laird  went  on  l»uildin<,'  the  ship,  and  as  tlie 
time  of  lier  departiue  approached,  Mr.  Adams  pressed  I.oid 
Russell  with  much  earnestness  to  interpose  his  authority.  At 
last  Lord  John  was  prevailed  upon  toa.sk  the  Queen's  ad vuonti.* 
for  advice ;  hut  wdien  the  request  was  made  that  official  wa^ 
sick,  and  could  not  return  an  answer.  At  last  theanswenaiiie, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  detained. 
But  while  the  ministers  were  waiting  for  the  advocate's  ri'iily, 
"  290  "  though  unfinished,  was  made  ready  for  sea,  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  trial  trip,  sailed  down  the  Mersey  to  Moelfia  Bay 
where  the  work  remaining  was  hastily  completed.  On  the  31st 
of  July,  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  seize  the  ves- 
sel, but  on  the  same  day  the  prospective  privateer,  amid  the 
ringing  cheers  of  her  crew,  sailed  away  from  the  coast  of  Kng- 
land.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Terceira,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands,  where  she  tarried  till  the  arrival  of  the  A(jrijii>'iiui 
from  London,  with  her  guns  and  stores,  and  the  Bahama  with 
captain  Semmes,  late  commander  of  the  Sumtir,  his  ofliiers 
and  crew.  On  the  2'lith  of  August,  the  privateer  was  ecpiipped 
and  ready  for  her  career  of  destruction.  She  was  a  screw  steam 
sloop  of  1,040  tons,  built  of  wood,  and  for  speed  rather  than 
strength.  She  was  barque-rigged,  had  a  crew  of  eighty  men, 
and  carrie<l  eight  32-pounders.  When  ready  for  sea,  cajitain 
Semmes  appeared  on  deck  in  Confederate  uniform,  and  read  liis 
commission  to  the  men.  Henceforth  he  told  them  they  would 
know  their  ship  by  the  name  of  the  Alabama;  after  which  he 
ilelivered  a  speech  predicting  that  their  good  fortune  in  esoaping 
from  England  vas  an  omen  of  their  success  among  the  shipping 
of  the  north.  Then  under  pressure  of  steam  and  canvas,  the 
saucy  privateer  st(.ered  for  the  scene  of  her  future  labours.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  when  four  daj's  at  sea,  she  sighted  a 
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liri^^antine  nJnlor  full  can vns,  bowl in<^  alon^',  hournl  for  a  north- 
ii'ii  port.  "  Give  him  the  British  bunting,"  said  captuin  Seniines, 
and  the  Union-Jack  was  thing  out  from  the  main-top.     The 
luii^'antino  tarried  till  the  pompous  stranger  came  up,  and  was 
making  ready  to  hail,  when  a  deluge  of  grape-shot  came  whist- 
ling across  his  bows ;  and  looking,  lie  saw  the  stranger  flaunt- 
ing the  Southern  flag.     An  hour  later,  tlie  stately  brig  was  a 
mass  of  tiamc  through  the  twilight  of  the  autumn  sea.     For  the 
next  eleven  days,  the  Alabama  lingered  about  whore  she  met 
her  first  victim,  and  in  that  time  captured  and  burnt  property 
the  value  of  wnich  exceeded  her  own  cost.     Several  fast-sailing 
cruisers,  heavily  armed,  [>ut  out  from  Northern  ports  searching 
for  "  the  pirate  Semmes,"  but  when  a  speck  appeared  upon  the 
horizon  that  the  look-out  declared  to  be  formidable,  the  priva- 
teer altered  her  course,  and  skimmed  fleetly  over  the  sea,  leav- 
ing her  pursuers  far  behind.     A  few  months  la^er,  she  hovered 
along  the  track  of  commeice  between  Aspinwall  and  New  York, 
and   after  patient  watching,  one  morning,  captured  the  Ariel 
mail  steamer,  with  HO  marines,  a  number  of  United  States 
officers,  and  about  500  pa.«sengers.     These  the  captain  of  the 
privateer  decided  to  put  on  .shore  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  l)ut  the 
city  was  a  pent-house  of  yellow  fever.     On  board  his  own  ship 
there  was  not  room  for  their  accommodation;  so  with  much  re- 
gret he  let  the  steamer  go,  taking  a  bond  for  a  large  sum,  pay- 
able when  the  war  was  ended.    Some  days  later  the  look-out  saw 
an  American  gun-boat,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Hat- 
teras,  bearing  down.     Semmes  smiled  grimly  as  he  ordered  the 
ilecks  to  be  cleared  for  action,  and  saw  the  war-ship  approach- 
ing, eager  for  the  fray.     It  was  a  short  conflict.     After  a  few 
broadsides  the  Hatteras  went  down,  and  the  privateer,  issuing 
unscathed  from  the  encounter,  i)ursued  her  w&y.     The  name  of 
the  Alabama  now  became  one  of  terror.and  hate,  and  few  vessels 
ventured  froni  their  ports  while  it  was  known  that  she  was 
near  their  track.     The  American  government  equipped  a  num- 
ber of  heavily-armed  and  speedy  cruisers,  whicli  scoured  the- 
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seas  in  search  of  the  marauder ;  and  several  narrow  escapes 
told  Semmes  that  Northern  waters  were  no  longer  safe.  So  he 
set  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  preyed  upon  all  the 
Northern  merchant  vessels  (which  were  not  many)  that  he 
me^^i  there;  but  soon  finding  that  the  merchant  shipping  of 
the  enemy  was  beginning  to  forsake  the  seas,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  put  into  Cherbourg  to  repair  his  vessel,  now  much 
battered,  and  no  longer  unrivalled  for  her  speed.  Bitter  re- 
proaches followed  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  and  he  was 
burning  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  by  scire 
valorous  deed.  During  his  career  he  had  captured  sixty-five 
vessels,  and  destroyed  property  valued  at  over  four  millions  of 
dollars;  yet  his  repuce  was  that  of  a  buccaneer  tiiat  preyed 
upon  defenceless  vessels,  but  who  fled  on  being  confronted 
with  a  strength  equal  to  his  own.  The  Ratteras,  which  he 
had  met  and  sunk  with  a  half-dozen  broadsides,  was  repro" 
tjented  as  a  crazy  old  hulk  not  fit  to  be  at  sea,  and  that  must 
have  foundered  from  the  concussion  of  her  own  guns.  But 
Semmea  was  a  daring  and  brilliant  sailor,  who  kuew  not  fear, 
as  he  was  soon  but  to  prove  too  plainly.  He  writhed  under 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  him,  and  was  stung  by  the  palpable 
truth,  that,  whether  he  were  coward  or  courageous,  his  warfare 
had  been  upon  defenceless  commerce,  and  that  however  much 
he  may  have  harassed  his  foes,  no  glory  waited  on  his  career. 
While  the  Alabama  lay  in  Cherbourg,  the  American  war-vessel 
Kearsage  arrived  off"  the  coast  of  France,  and,  learning  where 
the  privateer  lay,  made  several  demonstrations  in  the  offing, 
which  the -^ya6ama  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  battle.  Half 
reckless  and  half  hopeful,  Semmes  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  haughty  man-of-war,  and  notified  the 
United  States  consul  of  his  intention.  He  made  ready  his  ship, 
and,  on  a  fine  Sunday  moining,  19th  of  June,  1864,  steamed  out 
of  the  harbour,  to  engage  in  the  murderous  conflict.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  crowded  upon  every  height  to  witness  the 
battle.     To  the  inexperienced  eye  the  two  ships,  now  quietly 
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nearing  each  other,  were  of  about  equal  strength,  and  even 
captain  Semmes,  tliough  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced officers  of  the  Nortliern  naval  service,  was  deceived.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  ship  advancing  for  the  fray  was  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  Alabama.  It  was  only  when  it  was 
all  ended  he  learnt  that  her  armament  was  superior  to  his  own, 
her  crew  larger,  and  that  she  was  iron-clad  amidships.  The  bat- 
tle was  begun  without  delay,  and  soon  was  over.  The  Kearsage 
possessing  greater  speed  than  her  adversary,  was  able  to  keep 
up  a  distance  of  about  500  yards,  at  which  range  she  was  little 
affected  by  the  Alabama' s  shot ;  while  the  latter  was  suffering 
terribly.  The  issue  was  decided  in  less  than  an  hour.  Captain 
Semmes,  finding  his  vessel  sinking,  struck  his  flag;  but  before 
the  enemy  could  come  to  the  rescue,  the  noted  privateer  went 
down.  Some  of  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  Kearsage\ 
boats,  and  captain  Semmes  and  others  were  rescued  by  an 
English  yacht,  the  Deerkound.  There  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
relief  through  the  merchant  marine  of  the  North  when  the  end 
of  the  Alabama  was  known ;  and  captain  Winslow,  with  supe- 
rior guns  and  armoure<'  '^ides,  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 

Before  the  destruction  of  the  privateer,  there  was  much 
diplomatic  turmoil  between  the  British  and  United  States  gov- 
ernments, the  latter  holding  the  former  responsible  for  the 
damages  done  by  the  Alabama.  Once  again  Lord  John  Russell 
fancied  he  had  terminated  a  difficulty  by  becoming  peremptory; 
but  his  successor  to  the  colonial  office.  Lord  Stanley — now  Lord 
Derl)y — frankly  conceded  the  grounds  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  discussion  with  Lord  John,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
verted. The  outcome  was  renewed  negotiations,  a  good  deal 
of  diplomatic  fire,  which,  as  is  usual  in  such  controversy^  was 
confined  to  the  glow  of  anthracite  coal.  The  United  States 
declared,  that,  while  the  British  government  had  not  ordered 
and  sanctioned  England's  making  war"  on  American  commerce, 
it  had  permitted  the  outrage,  an<I  was,  now,  in  honoui',  and  by 
all  the  rules  of  national  etiquette,   bound  to  make  reparation. 
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At  length,  wlien  correspondence  failed  to  procu -e  satisfaction, 
an  arbitration  was  proposed,  which  consisted  of  representatives 
of  England,  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  This  tribunal  met  in 
Geneva,  and  on  the  loth  of  September,  1872,  delivered  its  final 
award.  For  the  vrrong-headedncss  of  Lord  Russell  aii'l  the 
ministry  it  was  decreed  that  England  should  pay  a  sum  of 
^£3,229,160  13s.  4d.  The  only  regret  that  one  can  feel  on 
reading  this  record  of  retributive  justice,  is,  that  the  statesmen, 
who,  by  their  obstinate  prejudice,  instead  of  the  public  who 
were  the  victims,  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  fine.  Some 
Englishmen,  among  whom  were  many  of  those  who  clapped 
their  hands  and  threw  slippers  laden  with  rice  after  the  Ahi- 
bama,  as  she  slipped  down  the  Mersey,  on  her  career  of  piUai^e, 
muttered  "curses  not  loud  but  deep"  when  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  $15,000,000  for  their  Southern  sympathy.  Se\eral 
leading  Englishmen,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  an  eminent 
judge — if  eminence  can  afford  to  ignore  such  codes  as  national 
obligation  and  national  honour — afliirmed  that  the  Geneva  deci- 
sion was  unjust,  and  advised  its  repudiation.  But  the  amount 
was  paid,  and  the  British  taxpayer  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
realize  how  dangerous  a  possession  national  sympathy  may 
sometimes  be,  and  to  lay  to  heart  this  costly  lesson  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  by  the 
mouth  of  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  Canada  dutifully  reflectoil  the 
Southern  sympathy  of  her  mother,  and  aggravated  the  feeling 
of  hostility  against  the  British  empire  in  the  republic.  Sou- 
thern refugees  were  received  here  with  open  arms,  were  some- 
times publicly  feted,  and  all  the  while  given  to  understand  that 
they  were  r  'garded  as  the  noble  sufferers  in  a  glorious  cause. 
During  th'  summer  of  1864  a  body  of  the  refugees  decided  to 
turn  Canadian  sympathy  to  account,  and,  in  September,  sallied 
forth  from  their  colonial  asylum  and  captured  and  plundered 
two  American  vessels  plying  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.    Ela- 
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ted  by  their  success,  the  filibusters,  a  few  weeks  later,  headed 
by  an  ex-Confederate  soldier  named  Young,  burst  into  St. 
Alban's,  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  and  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier, where  they  plundered  three  of  the  local  banks,  shot  one 
of  the  cashiers,  bearing  away  to  Canada  $233,000  worth  of 
booty.  The  Canadian  government  now  aroused  itself  and  dis- 
tributed volunteers  along  our  frontier,  to  prevent  any  further 
breach  of  the  neutrality  law.  The  filibusters  were  arrested  at 
the  instance  of  the  United  States  government,  who  demanded 
their  extradition.  They  were  tried  in  Montreal,  but  discharged 
by  Judge  Coursol,  before  whom  they  were  examined,  on  a  tech- 
nical ground.  A  sum  of  $90,000  was  found  on  the  raiders 
when  avresied,  but  on  their  discharge  the  money  was  refunded 
them.  The  act  fed  our  prejudice  for  the  time,  but,  in  due  sea- 
son, we  had  to  repay  the  amount  to  the  American  government. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  say  that  this  did  not  serve  us  right. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  18G6,  in  the  evening,  president  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  had  two  years  before  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States,  while  sitting  in  his  box  at  the  theatre, 
was  shot  dead  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  civilized  world 
stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence  of  the  deed,  and  Canada  showed 
a  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  friend 
of  liberty.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  cities,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  passed  expressing  the  sorrow  of  our  people ;  flags 
floated  at  half-mast,  and  bells  tolled  from  a  hundred  steeples. 

The  minds  of  the  timorous  were  disturbed  in  Canada,  during 
the  same  year^  by  the  rumours,  ever  on  the  wing,  of  a  contem- 
plated invasion  by  some  of  the  turbulent  spirits  who  had  been 
tauglit  the  trade  of  war  during  the  American  rebellion.  Some- 
whore  near  Union  Square,  in  New  York,  a  band  of  men  known 
as  the  '  Fenian  Brotherhood"  met  to  discuss  measures  for  the 
liberatiun  of  Ireland.  The  name  Fenian  had  an  historic  ring, 
and  fired  the  hearts  of  those  who  longed  to  see  the  green  dag 
float  again  on  the  hill  of  Tara.  The  Fenians,  it  came  to  be  re- 
membered, were  an  old-time  Irish  militia,  burly  kerns  who 
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went  in  bare  arms,  and  "  would  dare  death  and  the  devil." 
Money  and  recruits  poured  in  to  the  "head-centre"  at  New 
York ;  a  thorough  organization  was  effected,  and  the  brother- 
hood held  meetings  at  which,  in  grim  earnest,  they  discussed 
the  plan  of  "liberating  Ireland."  Amongst  this  deluded  band 
were  many  noble  and  patriotic  spirits,*  whatever  unjust  and 
intemperate  writers  may  affii-m,  and  some  again  of  the  most 
worthless  and  mischievous  adventurers  that  ever  disgraced  so- 
ciety. Demagogues  who  had  never  figured  in  any  more  heroic 
movement  than  a  drunken  row  in  some  bar-room  in  the  Sixth 
Ward,  vapoured  against  "  the  bloody  Saxon,"  and  thrilled  the 
deluded  crowds  of  their  fellow  Irishmen  by  recounting  the 
means  they  would  pursue  to  overthrow  British  rule,  and  set 
"  darlin'  c  "ild  Ireland  free  agin."  Some  of  the  most  useless  and 
vicious  loafers  found  in  the  agitation  a  golden  trade,  and  pushed 
themselves  to  the  front  as  leaders.  "  The  contributions  given 
by  some  Irish  hack-drivers  and  servant  girls,  in  the  sincere 
belief  that  they  were  helping  to  man  the  ranks  of  an  Irish  army 
of  independence,  enabled  some  of  the  self-appointed  leaders  to 
wear  fine  clothes  and  order  expensive  dinners."  The  organi- 
zation grew,  and  gigantic  projects  were  developed.  One  of  these 
was  a  conquest  of  Canada  as  a  first  step  "  before  takin  Ireland." 
Early  in  the  year  1866,  it  was  resolved,  at  a  meeting  of  tha 
brothei'hood,  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  by  seizing  New 
Brunswick ;  and  sure  enough  when  that  festival  came,  with  it 
appeared,  on  the  boundary  of  the  coveted  pi'ovince,  a  band  of 
Hibernians,  armed  in  grotesque  fashion,  and  bedecked  with 
shamrocks,  looking  more  like  a  detachment  bound  for  Doney- 
brook  fair  than  invaders  thirsty  for  conquest.  The  visitors 
were  met  by  Colonel  Cole  and  a  body  of  volunteers,  and  speed- 
ily took  to  flight,  winding  up  the  day  after  they  had  got  be- 


•  Any  virtue  that  may  b-vvu  existed  in  this  organization  in  the  beginning  has  long 
since  departed.  The  only  achievements  of  the  association  now  are  cold-blooded 
murders;  the  instruments  by  which  it  works  terror,  the  dagger  and  dynamite 
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yond  the  reach  of  Canadian  bullets,  with  a  whisky  feast.*  On 
the  night  of  May  31st,  following,  a  bolder  attempt  was  made. 
An  advance  guard  consisting  of  about  900  of  the  brotherhood, 
under  the  command  of  one  O'Neil,  in  the  night,  crossed  Nia- 
gara river,  and  landed  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Fort 
Erie.  They  advanced  with  much  spirit  into  the  village,  where 
they  demanded  rations,  and  vainly  sought  the  co-operation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Then  they  tore  up  a  piece  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway-track,  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  set  fire  to  some 
bridges,  and,  in  all  other  ways  of  destruction,  endeavoured  to 
deport  themselves  in  the  manner  of  invading  warriors.  During 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  the  American  gun-boat 

•  In  connection  with  the  Fenian  attempt  on  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Edward  Jack, 
cif  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  furnishes  the  writer  with  the  following  facts  : — 
"  Sir  A.  J.  Smith,  prior  to  the  Fenian  invasion,  interviewed  Andrew  Johnson,  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  who  promised  him,  that  so  soon  as  the  Fenians  commit- 
ted an  overt  act  he  would  attend  to  them.  When  the  mauraudera  made  their 
appearance  at  Eastport,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  United  States  government  des- 
patched several  vessels  of  war  to  prevent  their  making  a  demonstration  on  New 
Brunswick.  Not  far  from  Eastport  might  be  seen  one  of  the  fleetest  war-vessels  in 
the  United  States  service,  lying  at  anchor  with  steam  up,  while  not  far  distant  a 
British  frigate  in  provincial  waters  was  ready  for  the  fray.  The  Fwiiana  spent  their 
money  freely  at  Eastport  in  liquor  and  cigars,  and  did  no  harm  beyond  burning  a 
building  on  Indian  Island,  opposite  Eastport.  A  party  of  the  Fenians  ascended  the 
Ste.  Croix  to  Calais,  where  some  of  the  number,  who  put  up  at  the  Frontice  hotel, 
stole  all  the  soap,  and  other  things  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in  the  rooms,  on 
their  departure.  The  arrival  of  the  adventurers  at  Calais  was  followed  promptly 
by  that  of  a  body  of  German  artillerymen,  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States.  These 
*ere  intended  to  be  a  check  on  the  Fenian  operations  on  the  American  side.  These 
artillery-men  used  to  visit  the  British  side,  and  indulge  so  freely  in  beer,  that  tl:e 
provincialists,  who  feared  an  attack  from  the  Irish  myrmidons,  placed  them  in 
drays  and  had  them  carted  across  the  river  to  the  American  side.  Some  of  the  best 
people  of  St.  Stephen,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Feriian:^,  that  they 
sent  their  plate  to  the  Calais  bank  for  safe  keeping.  From  the  quiet  liti.le  town  of 
Saint  Andrew's,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ste.  Croix,  not  far  frori  the  island 
where  DeMonts  and  Cham  plain  spent  their  first  winter  in  America,  the  Fenians 
could  be  seen  drilling  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  two.  Fort  Tipperary,  'vhich  over- 
looks the  town,  was  promptly  garrisoned,  and  the  old  honeycombed  guns  which  the 
rotten  carriages  could  hardly  support,  were  placed  in  position.  He  would  have 
been  a  bold  man  who  fired  them !  In  the  midst  of  the  trepidation  a  British  frigate 
steamed  up  to  Joe's  Point,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  vhere  she  quietly  cast 
ancUor.  The  commanding  oflScer  came  ashore,  and  consoled  the  inhabitants  by 
telling  them  not  to  fear.  '  If  the  Fenians  get  in  liere,'  he  said,  '  clear  away  as  fast 
-  }ou  can,  for  we  shall  shell  the  city  and  burn  it  over  the  rascals'  heads.' " 
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Michigan  began  to  patrol  the  river  to  prevent  any  breaches  of 
ihe  neutrality  laws  ;  and  shut  her  eyes  whenever  a  boat  with 
reinforcement  or  stores  for  O'Neil  happened  to  be  crossing  from 
the  American  shore.  When  news  of  the  invasion,  by  this  rab- 
ble, reached  the  public,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  indi-Tna- 
tion.  There  was  some  chagrin  felt  that  the  military  defences 
of  the  country  were  in  a  disordered  condition,  but  not  a  moiiKnt 
was  lost  in  taking  all  possible  measures  to  hurl  back  the  in- 
truders. The  regulars  in  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  districts 
were  at  once  ordered  by  Major-General  Napier  to  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  Orders  were  given  to  call  out  the  volunteers,  who 
seemed  enthusiastic  to  enter  the  fray.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennis  mustered  six  hundred  of  the  Toronto  force,  Avliich 
number  was,  in  a  large  measure,  supplied  by  Major  Gillnior.  of 
the  Queen's  Own.  These,  with  the  ]3th  Battalion,  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  other  volunteer  companies,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Booker,  were  despatched  to  Port  Colborne 
to  protect  the  Welland  Canal.  Colonel  George  Peacocke,  of  the 
I6th  regiment,  commanded  the  entire  expedition,  and  accom- 
panied the  regulars  to  Chippewa,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
Governor-General's  body  guard  and  other  forces.  Arrived  at 
Chippewa  Colonel  Peacocke  dispatched  Captain  Akers  with  in- 
structions to  the  officer  commanding  at  Port  Colborne  to  effect 
a  junction  of  his  troops  with  those  of  Peacocke's,  the  following 
■forenoon,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  at  Stevensville,  a  village 
a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Fort  Erie.  Peacocke  was 
a  brave  and  capable  officer,  but  he  was  criminally  ignorant  of 
the  frontier  topography,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
not  have  been  given  (or  rather  taken)  command.  Had  he 
put  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  such  of  his  subordinates 
as  were  acquainted  with  the  campaign  ground,  he  might  have 
earned  excuse ;  but  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  self-reliance  and  dependence,  of  confessed  ignorance,  and 
unbending  arrogance.  He  was  not  able  to  instruct  Akers,  who 
was  "  as  much  in  the  woods  "  as  himself,  as  to  what  route  of 
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muich  the  volunteers  ought  to  take,  and  left  Booker  to  decide 

that  for  himself.     Akers  reached  Port  Colborne,  at  2  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  and  delivered  his  orders.    Meanwhile  informatiou 

had  been  received  at  Port  Colborne,  which,  the  volunteer  ofiicors, 

there,  believed,  altered  the  complexion  of  the  whole  case,  and 

justified  a  departure  from  Pcacoeke's  plan.     It  was  learnt  that 

the  Fenian  force  at  Fort  Ei'ie  was  much  smaller  than  was  at 

first  supposed,  that  the  marauders  were  in  a  state  of  wretched 

discipline,  had  done  nought  but  carouse  since  landing,   and 

could  be  expelled  by  the  prompt  movements  of  a  moderate 

force.     It  was  therefore  agreed   that  Booker  with  his  troops 

should  start  by  rail  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Erie  by  eight  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  and  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennis  and  Akers 

should  embark  with  a  company  of  artillery,  at  Port  Colborne, 

and  proceed  to  reconnoitre  along  Niagara  river,  returning  to 

co-operate  with  Booker  at  eight  o'clock.      If  Peacocke  should 

agree  to  this  plan,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  miireh  by 

the  river  road  from  Chippewa,  making  a  combined  attack  with 

Colonel  Booker  at  some  point  "  between  Fort  Erie  and  Black 

Creek,  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  river — the  tug  to 

he  emploj'ed  in  cruising  up  and  down  the  river,  cutting  off  any 

boats  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  and  communicating  between 

the  forces  advancing  from  Chippev  a  and   from  Fort  Erie." 

Dennis  and  Akers  did  not  wait  for  Peacocke's  reply,  but  started 

at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  tug  Rohh,  taking  with 

them  the  Welland  Garrison    Battery,  and  a   portion  of  the 

Duunville  Naval  Brigade.     Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 

tug,   came   a  telegram,   as  might  have  been  expected,  from 

Colonel  Peacocke,  saying  he  disapi)roved  of  the  modifications 

proposed  and  would  adhere  to  his  original  plan.   The  question 

was  no  longer  one  of  expediency  but  of  etiquette,  and  Booker 

resolved  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  possible,  the  instructions  of  the 

benighted  commander.     So  about  an  hour  after  the  departure 

of  the  Rohh  he  put  his  men  on  board  the  train  and  proceeded  as 

far  as  Ridgeway,  whence  the  troops  left  the  cars  and  marched 
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towards  Stevensville.  Tliat  same  morning  O'Neil  had  bcgim 
a  movement  westward,  with  the  intention  of  destro^-iiig  tlic 
locks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  Colonel  Booker,  about  two 
miles  from  Ridgeway,  came  up  with  the  marauders'  out-posts. 
Not  expecting  such  a  meeting  he  held  a  hurried  consolta- 
tion  with  Major  Gillmor,  of  the  Queen's  Own,  when  an  attack 
was  resolved  on,  both  officers  believing  Colonel  Peacocke  and 
his  regulars  could  not  be  far  away.  When  the  woaI  was 
given,  the  volunteers  advanced  with  much  spirit,  and  fairly 
turned  back,  for  some  distance,  the  enemy's  lines;  and  on- 
lookers must  have  believed,  for  a  time,  that  the  day  was  to  be 
with  these  raw  levies,  composed  mostly  of  clerks  and  col- 
legiates.  While  the  brave  young  volunteers  wero  grappling 
with  O'Neil's  Fenians,  an  orderly  came  up  and  put  in  Booker's 
hand  a  message  from  Colonel  Peacocke.  A  shade  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  officer  as  he  read  the  note.  It  was  directed  to 
him  at  Port  Colborne,  instructing  him  to  delay  his  departure 
from  that  point  two  hours  beyond  the  hour  previously  specitioil, 
as  Colonel  Peacocke  could  not  be  ready  to  start  with  his  regu- 
lars from  Chippewa  as  early  as  had  been  expected.  Booker,  it 
has  been  seen,  had  really  departed  an  hour  before  tiie  prescrib- 
ed time,  which  would  change  Peaeocke's  calculations  by  three 
hours ;  so  that  he  now  saw  there  was  no  assistance  for 
the  young  fellows  so  far  outnumbered  by  the  brawny-armed 
followers  of  O'Neil.  While  the  volunteers  struggled  Avith 
the  outnumbering  enemy,  a  report  reached  Booker  that  a 
body  of  Fenian  cavalry  was  advancing,  and  was  close  at  hand. 
At  once,  and  by  Booker's  orders,  Gillmor  formed  his  men  in 
square  to  receive  the  onset ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be  a  ruse. 
The  manoeuvre  was  a  fatal  one  for  the  devoted  volunteers,  who, 
in  consequence,  became  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Fenians' 
bullets.  AVhen  Gillmor  saw  the  error,  he  at  once  endeavoured 
to  extend  his  men,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  rear  com- 
panies fell  back  and  could  not  be  reformed ;  and  the  order  was 
given  to  retire.    In  a  few  minutes  the  volunte~;rs,  who,  against 
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overwhelming  odds,  had  "  fought  so  well,"  were  in  full  retreat, 
O'NuH's  wiM  myrmidons  in  mad  pursuit.  The  loss  of  the 
Canailians  was  one  officer  and  eiglit  men  killed,  and  six  ofHcers 
and  twenty-six  men  wounded.  What  was  the  loss  of  the 
Fenians  has  not  since  been  known,  though  it  is  believed  not  to 
have  been  less  than  ours.  The  campaign  so  far  had  been  a 
series  of  blunders.  Akcr  and  Dennis  should  not  have  crone 
upon  the  reconnoitering  tour  without  having  '-'^ard  the  reply  of 
the  commanding  oflicer  ;  Peacocke,  sliould,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  seen  his  way  clear  to  be  able  to  start  at  the  hour  he  fixed 
for  depai  tiire  before  communicating  the  time  to  his  brother  of- 
ficers ;  and  secondly,  should  not  have  trusted  the  fate  of  the 
expedition  to  the  chance  of  an  orderly  overtaking  Booker  be- 
fore leaving  Port  Colborne  ;  while  it  may  be  that  he  was  the 
most  culpable  of  all  in  taking  a  command  for  which  he  was  not 
competent,  through  ignorance  of  the  ground  upon  which  his 
forces  wei'e  to  operate,  or,  feeling  this  deficiency,  in  refusing  to 
take  counsel  of  those,  who,  if  they  knew  less  than  himself  of 
tactics,  knew  more  of  geogra{)liy.  We  hope,  should  it  ever  bo 
our  lot  again  to  see  hostile  steel  in  our  Dominion,  that  we  shall 
not  be  found  putting  our  trust  in  officers  who  know  nothing 
about  our  frontier,  and  who  will  learn  nothing  till  the  lives  of 
a  number  of  our  sons  shall  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  ignor- 
ance. These  eight  brave  young  fellows  and  their  officer  who 
fell,  and  the  tarnish  of  defeat  on  their  surviving  comrades,  were 
a  tribute  to  official  etit^uettc — the  price  we  paid  to  military 
incapacity. 

The  remainder  may  as  well  be  told.  Dennis  and  Akers 
landed  at  the  appointed  time  at  Fort  Erie,  and  picked  up  about 
sixty  stragglers,  comprising"  Liberators"  and  camp  followers. 
O'Neil  hearing  that  the  regulars  were  on  the  march  from  Chip- 
pewa, retreated  on  Fore  Erie,  reconquering  the  village ;  and 
when  night  fell,  silently  made  his  way  across  the  river  for  the 
sheltering  American  shore.  Before  he  could  disembark  he  was 
arrested,  with  his  followers,  by  United  States  authorities.     On 
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Sunday  morning,  enger  for  war,  Peacocke  and  his  troops  arrived 
at  Fort  Eric,  but  nought  of  the  enemy  remained  save  tiic  em- 
bers of  their  camp  fires,  and  a  number  of  broken  whiskey  Ijot- 
ties.  A  few  stragglers  who  had  been  carousing  around  the 
neighbourhood  while  their  comrades  were  embarking,  were 
afterwards  captured  by  the  regulars  with  much  alacrity,  put  on 
board  a  tug,  taken  to  Toronto,  and  lodged  in  jail.  They  were 
subse(iuentiy  tried  under  a  statute  passed  during  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion.  Some  were  discharged  for  want  of  evidence, 
others  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  i)un- 
ishment  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

Several  other  demonstrations  of  invasion  were  made,  some 
weeks  later,  by  the  brotherhood.  A  large  body  gathered  at 
Ogdensburg,  their  eyes  turned  to  the  Dominion  capital,  but  the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  the  patroUinif  of 
.^ne  St.  Lawrence  by  a  British  gun-boat,  damped  their  ambition. 
Another  horde  gathered  opposite  Cornwall,  but  dispersed  before 
the  display  of  a  volunteer  force.  Still  another  body  of  the 
liberators,  1,800  strung,  made  a  dash  across  the  border  from  St. 
Alban's,  Vermont,  out  were  driven  back  in  hot  haste  by  our 
troops.  On  reaching  Vermont  again  the  ringleaders  of  the 
filibusters  were  arrested  for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws, 
and  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  the  president  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  government  officials  to  use  every  means  to  re- 
press further  attacks  on  Canada  from  American  territory. 
When  the  excitement  was  ended,  the  people  of  Canada  did  not 
forget  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  resist- 
ing the  invaders.  In  the  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  a  monument 
was  raised  which  tells  the  story  of  the  brave  young  hearts  wlio 
died  in  defending  their  homes. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 


THE  fatal  balance  of  paiti"s  had  at  last  been  readied,  and 
Mr.  Macdonakl  who  had  always  beft)re,  in  emergency, 
relied  on  his  brains,  now  "trusted  to  Iwck."  He  was  like  a 
captain  who,  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  turns  his  face  from  the  compass  and  allows  his  barque  to 
take  her  own  way  through  the  unknown  sea.  The  house  met 
on  May  3rd,  18(J4.  The  new  ministry  had  found  sturdy  oppo- 
sition in  the  constituencies,  and  Mr.  Foley  had  fallen  in  the 
conflict.  Some  of  Mr.  John  A  Macdonald's  colleagues  cheered 
themselves  b^'  the  hope  that  John  Sandfield  would  not  otter 
serious  resistance  to  the  g  vernment ;  as,  they  said,  the  consti- 
tution was  on  its  trial,  and  they  could  not  believe  he  would 
sacrifice  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  his  ambition.  The 
attorney-general-west,  however,  leaned  upon  no  such  reed  as 
this.  "  If  a  disruption  of  the  whole  fabric,"  he  assured  his 
friends,  "  is  to  be  the  price  of  John  Sandfield's  opposition,  then 
woe  to  the  constitution.  We  showed  him  no  mercy;  at  his 
hands  I  do  not  think  we  now  deserve  mercy."  Meanwhile  the 
ex-pj'emier  was  brooding  over  his  revenge.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues assured  him  that  it  was  now  a  question  between  duty 
to  his  party  and  duty  to  his  country  ;  that,  to  overthrow  the 
new  administration  might  lead  to  a  disruption  of  the  whole 
governmental  system.  "  Did  they  spare  us,"  retorted  John 
Sandfield  with  flashing  eye,  "  when  our  overthrow  was  an  equal 
menace  to  the  constitution  ?  No ;  I  shall  oppose  them  now  as 
I  have  never  done  before ;  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  me  of  for- 
hojuance." 
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A  few  (lays  after  tho  opening  of  the  session  a  no-confi(l(.n<'0 
motion  was  introduced,  and  though  tho  ministry  strained  every 
nerve  in  the  conHict,  it  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
votes.  With  such  a  su[)i)ort  the  government  were  powerless  to 
effect  any  important  legislation,  yet,  under  tho  circuiustance.s, 
they  resolved  to  maintain  their  places  till  actually  voted  out. 
Not  long  were  they  obliged  to  wait,  for  tho  ending  came  on 
tho  14th  of  June.  It  had  come  to  light,  that,  in  1851),  Mr. 
A.  T.  (Jalt,  the  finance  minister  that  year  in  tho  Cartier-Mac- 
donald  government,  had  advanced  a  sum  of  Si 00,000  fiom  tlio 
public  funds  to  redeem  certain  bonds  given  by  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway  Company.  Thu 
bonds  were  subsequently  made  redeemable  by  the  Grand  Tnnik 
which  company  thus  became  actually  the  recipient  of  tho  ad- 
vance. Tho  loan  had  been  made  quietly  in  tho  finance  minis- 
ter's office,  and  the  fact  had  not  transpired,  till  a  mend)t'r,  dis- 
tended with  importance,  rose  at  his  desk,  and  in  the  low, 
feigned-sorrowful  tones  which  an  honourable  member  always 
assumes  when  digging  a  grave  for  his  live  op|)onent,  announced 
that  he  had  a  paijiful  task  to  })erfbrm,  but  that,  nevertheless 
"  imperative  duty  to  tho  country  demanded  that  it  shoidd  be 
done;"  and  then  exposed  tho  8100,000  transaction.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Dorion  following,  moved,  in  amendment  to  tho  motion  to  go  into 
committee  of  supply,  a  resolution  censuring  tho  advance  of  the 
amount  without  tho  knowledge  of  parliament.  Tho  resolution 
though  aimed  apparently  at  Mr.  Gait,  comprehended  a  censure 
of  tho  ministry  which  it  was  averred  was  a  mere  rehabilitation 
of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  government.  Tl.is  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional view,  but  ministers  at  once  waived  tho  qujstion  of 
propriety,  and  assumed  for  the  cabinet  the  full  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Gait's  act.  The  latter  gentleman  was  not  bowed  down, 
but  defended  himself  in  a  speech  that  was  everything  a  mere 
outpoui-  of  plausibility  could  possibly  be.  But,  tottering  from 
tho  moment  of  its  birth,  tho  ministry  could  not  withstand  this 
last  shock.     It  had  to  deal  not  less   with  the  uncompromisin;,' 
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fooinan,  whoso  oycs  sparkled  with  tlio  very  firo  of  hostility, 
than  with  ovcr-sensitivo  consciences.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
reiulei  has  failed  to  remark,  us  well  as  the  writer,  that  an 
"honourable"  gentleman,  Avho,  while  his  party  is  on  the  Hood- 
title  of  prosperity,  can  swallow  a  camel  without  a  grimace,  will 
strain  at  a  gnat  when  the  same  party  is  found  on  the  ebb-tide, 
Burrounded  by  reefs  and  ruin.  Perhaps  it  is  only  one  n»oro  of 
the  many  wise  provisions  of  the  Great  Intelligence  whoso 
"hand  holds  the  reins  of  all  things,"  that  ruling  parties  should 
sometimes  grow  weak,  else  such  men  as  th'jse  would  never  find 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  that  they  are  possessed  of  consciences. 
It  would  bo  extremely  unwise  and  unprofitable  for  a  man  sud- 
denly to  let  virtue  get  the  better  of  him  \vhilo  his  party  still 
held  a  majority  of  fifty  men ;  but  the  case  is  leversed  when  tho 
honest3--in)pul.so  can  bo  exhibited  while  tho  party  ship  lies 
soggy  in  tho  water,  and  goes  down  with  the  defection  of  two 
or  throe  of  the  virtue-stricken  crew.  Messrs.  Dunk  in  and 
Kankin  belonged  to  this  not  unconmion  class  of  politicians. 
They  had  for  years  judged  the  morality  of  tho  liberal-conser- 
vative party  by  the  standard  of  its  success — while  it  was 
staunch,  their  faith  in  its  virtue  was  strong;  when  it  grew 
weak  it  became  a  moral  Lazarus  in  their  eyes,  full  of  .sores, 
and  not  fit  to  live.  They  voted  with  tho  grits  ou  Mr.  Dorion's 
rcsoluL'on,  and  tho  ministry  fell. 

Yet,  it  may  bo  seen,  as  our  story  progresses,  that  these  two 
men  wjro  instruments  in  facilitating  the  birth  of  the  greatest 
event  in  our  political  history.  Tho  movements  of  several  years 
past  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  pourtray,  were  the  causes, 
thougli  inefficient,  producing  the  scheme  for  a  union  of  the 
provinces ;  henceforth  wo  lose  sight  of  tho  causes,  and  watch 
the  n^anner  in  which  was  born  the  confederation  itself.  - 

When  the  defeat  came,  ministers  were  in  no  wise  perturbed : 
thoy  had  expected  the  result  for  many  weeks,  and  did  not  re- 
sign. Two  courses  there  remained  open  to  them :  to  attempt  a 
reconstruction,  or  to  ask  for  a  dissolution.     Neither  project  at 
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first  loft  room  to  hope  that  the  second  condition  wouM  be  bet- 
ter than  the  first,  either  for  the  party  or   the   constitution. 
Within  a  little  mere  than  two  years  four  different  governments 
had  been  formed,  and  party  feeling  had  grown  so  bitter  that 
the  ministry  felt  there  was  little  hope  that  the  general  result 
could  be  changed  by  "  trying  their  fortune  in  the  lottery  of  a 
general  election."     Yet  though  the  virtue  had  apparently  gone 
out  of  the  expedients  of  our  constitutional  system,  respDnsilile 
government  was   still  supreme,  and  Messrs.   MacdonaM  and 
Tachd  could  not  continue  in  office  while  in  a  minority  in  the 
assembly.     The  opposition  held  their  breath  after  the  minis- 
terial defeat,  and  spake  not  during  the  hours  that  ministers, 
still  holding  the  reins,  deliberated  ovpr  their  position  ;  but  the 
silence  was  like  that  which  falls  upon  wood  and  dale  before 
the  storm  breaks.     Happily  for  the  public  peace,  the  figure  on 
this  occasion  held  not  i^ood.      There  was  no  storm  after  the 
death-like  stillness;  for,  after  duly  considering  the  situation, 
Mr.  Macdonald  reached  the  conclusion  that  of  the  ways  open 
dissolution  was  the  best ;   and  with  this  view  the  ministers 
waited  on  the  governor-general.     His  excellency,  after  careful 
deliberation,  granted  the  request  of  his  advisers.    If  the  writer 
were  one  of  those  who  subscribed  to  predestination,  he  would 
affirm  here  with  rigid   religious   conviction,   that  "  there's  a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will ;" 
for  with  such  surprise  as  one  fools  who  sees  a  thunderbolt 
fl.ame  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  public  saw  a  figure  stalk  upon  the 
scene  to  end  the  confusion  between  parties,  and  assist  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  wholesome  course  of  public  policy.    Wo 
can  hardly  tear  ourselves  away  from  figures,  the  apparition 
forces  itself  so  strongly  upon  our  ima<.Ti nation.      It   was  as  if 
the  pope  had  left  Rome,  apjieared  suddenly  upon  one  of  our 
platforms,  and  begun  to  road  a  lecture  in  favour  of  the  liylit 
of  private  judgment  in  spiritual  things;  as  if  King  John  had 
h  aded  a  movem.ent  that  was  seeking  for  popular  liberty.     Tho 
man   who  came  upon  the  .scone,  was  no  other  than  George 
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Brown.  We  have  not  laid  onrselvos  open  to  the  charge,  so  far, 
of  undue  admiration  for  this  politician,  but  have  endeavoured, 
as  we  shall  strive  now,  to  do  him  simple,  naked  justice.  It 
might  be  open  to  us,  were  we  disposed  merely  to  censure  the 
public  career  of  Mr.  Brown,  instead  of  to  endeavour  to  paint 
his  record,  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
the  main  thread  of  our  narrative,  just  as  it  is,  to  say  that  the 
course  he  proposed  in  the  political  emergency  which  had  come 
was  not  begotten  of  a  well-spring  of  devotion  to  the  country's 
interest;^.,  and  not  that  he  hated  John  A.  Macdoniild  and  his 
party  less,  but  that  he  hated  John  Sandlield  Macdonald  more. 
What  he  did  do,  we  shall,  instead,  endeavour  to  regard  as  a 
bright  spot  in  a  career  of  noisy  and  unscrupulous  ambition, 
and  peace-disturbing  demagogism. 

On  the  day  after  the  ministerial  defeat  Mr.  Brown  fell  into 
conversation  with  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pope  and  Alexander  Morris, 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  and  members  respectively  for  Comp- 
ton  and  South  Lanark.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  crisis 
had  arrived  which  could  not  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  tu  the 
people,  and  that  the  time  was  a  fitting  one  to  settle  "  for  ever 
the  constitutional  difficulties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada." He  further  expressed  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  existing  or  any  other  ministry  that  would  deal 
promptly  and  firmly  with  the  matter.  The  two  ministerialists, 
one  of  whom  had  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  federation,  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Brown  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  before 
parting  from  him  asked  if  they  might  repeat  the  conversation 
to  the  conservative  leaders.  He  readily  consented,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  on  Friday,  the  17th,  Messrs.  John  A.  Maedonald 
and  A.  T.  Gait  waited  on  Mr.  Brown  at  his  rooms  in  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel,  stating  that  they  were  authorized  by  the  minis- 
try to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  liberal  leader,  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  difierences  existing  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  When  this  proposal  had  been  made,  Mr.  Brown 
replied  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  present 
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crisis  could  justify  this  meeting — with  which  observation  Mr. 
Macdonald  agreed  in  a  tone  of  bland  irony.  The  grit  cliief 
tlien  intimated  that  "  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  bo 
a  member  of  any  a(hninistration  at  in'csent,  and  that  even  had 
this  been  otherwise,  he  would  liave  conceived  it  highly  oljjcc- 
tionable  that  parties  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  each  other,  as  he  and  some  members  of  the  adiuinis- 
tration  had  been,  should  enter  the  same  cabinet.  He  thought 
the  public  mind  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  arrangcinent, 
but  he  felt  very  strongly  that  the  present  crisis  presented  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  this  question  that  might  never  oc- 
cur again.  Both  political  parties  had  tried  in  turn  to  govern 
the  country,  but  without  success  ;  and  repeated  elections  on! y 
arrayed  sectional  majorities  against  each  other  more  strongly 
than  before.  Another  general  election  at  this  moment  present- 
ed little  hope  of  a  much  altered  result ;  and  he  believed  that 
both  parties  were  far  better  prepared  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  to  look  the  true  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  firmly  in  the 
face,  and  endeavour  to  ottle  the  representation  question  on  an 
equitable  and  permanent  basis." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Macdonald  said  he  considered  it  essential  that 
Mr.  Brown  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  to  give  gua- 
rantees to  the  opposition  and  the  country  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  government.  To  do  justice  to  Mr.  Brown,  he  did  not  show 
any  hopeless  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  Liter 
the  ministry,  but  suggested  that  all  questions  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, and  the  necessaiy  guarantees,  might  be  waived  for  the 
present,  "  and  the  discussion  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining if  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sectional  difficulty 
could  be  agreed  upon."  He  then  requested  to  know  what  steps 
the  government  proposed  towards  settling  sectional  troui 


jles. 


Promptly,  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Gait  informed  him  that 
their  remedy  was  "a  federal  union  of  all  the  British  Nurtli- 
American  provinces  " — a  project,  while  not  in  some  details  the 
same  as  that  afterwards  adopted,  all  along  very  dear  to  Mi'. 
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Alacdonald,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  the  methods  recently 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  object,  and  had  voted  against  the  plan 
suggested — "  local  matters  being  committed  to  local  bodies,  and 
matters  common  to  all  to  a  general  legislature,  constituted  on 
the  well-understood  principles  of  federal  government."  With 
this  plan  Mr.  Brown  expressed  himself  dissatisfied,  his  desire 
not  being  to  see  a  confederation  of  the  provinces,  a  contin- 
gency which  he  regarded  as  impracticable  then  and  remote,  but 
rather  to  have  accomplished  a  measure  to  provide  more  etj^u it- 
able  parliamentary  representation  for  Upper  Canada.  As  thei'e 
is  an  imprtjssion  among  several  writers  that  Mr.  Bi'own  was 
the  parent  of  confederation,  and  entered  the  coalition  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  scheme,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Brown's 
biographer,  on  this  point,  is  conclusive.  After  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald  and  Gait  had  stated  what  their  remedy  was,  "  Mr. 
Brown,"  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  us,  at  page  89  of  his  book,  "  ob- 
jected that  this  was  uncertain  and  remote  (the  confederation 
scheme),  as  there  were  so  many  bodies  to  be  consulted ;  and 
stated  that  the  measure  acceptable  to  Upper  Canada  would  be 
parliamentary  reform  based  on  population,  without  regard  to 
a  separating  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada."  Messrs. 
Macdonnld  and  Gait  assured  Mr.  Brown  that  his  proposal  in- 
volved an  impossibility,  ^nd  after  some  discussion  the  latter 
gentleman  was  persuaded  to  accept  a  compromise  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  principle  for  all  the  provinces  as  the  larger 
question,  or  for  Canada  alone,  with  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  maritime  provinces  and  the  North- West  territory. 
The  ground  liaving  been  thus  cleared,  Mr.  Brown  stated  that 
he  was  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  new  government.  The 
utmost  credit  then  to  which  Mr.  Brown  is  entitled  is,  not  that 
he  brought  the  union  into  life,  but  that  he  permitted  its  birth. 
Quite  a  different  parent  had  the  scheme.  To  use  Bystander's 
apt  epigram,  "  The  father  of  confederation  was  dead-lock." 
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On  the  30th  of  the  month,  business  having  been  hurried 
through,  parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the  same  day  tlio 
ministerial  announcements  were  made.  George  Brown  entered 
the  government  as  president  of  the  council,  Oliver  Mowat  as 
postmaster-general,  and  Wm.McDougall  as  provincial-secretary. 
The  ordinary  affairs  of  legislation  had  little  charm  now  for  the 
coalition  ministry,  so  absorbed  were  they  by  the  scheme  which 
overshadowed  every  other  question.  The  tongues  of  iniijlao- 
able  party  foemen  for  the  time  were  stilled,  the  questions  tliat 
had  kept  the  two  sections  of  the  province  so  long  in  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  towards  each  other,  passed  for  the  time  from 
the  public  memorj'-,  and  one  and  all  began  to  dream  over  this 
new  nationality  that  was  to  be  given  to  them.  But  as  one  hears, 
in  the  stilly  moments  before  the  rush  of  the  storm,  the  croak- 
ing note  of  the  raven  on  the  turret  or  the  tree- top,  so,  in  the 
midst  of  the  expectancy  which  held  tlie  people  mute,  here  and 
there  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  politician  croaking  some  evil 
prophecy.  Messrs.  Dorion  and  Holton  raised  their  voices  and 
said  in  effect  that  we  were  plucking  green  fruit,  that  the  union 
scheme  required  yet  many  years  to  ripen,  and  predicted  a  new- 
brood  of  discord  under  the  expected  regime.  Mr  Dunkiu 
croaked  an  unmistakable  note  of  ruin  ;  solemnly  declaring  that 
we  would  have  under  "  this  confederation  "  a  swarm  of  trou- 
bles and  heart-burnings  far  more  grievous  than  the  discord:? 
we  aimed  to  exorcise.  A  number  of  the  grits  who  had  followeil 
Mr.  Brown  all  along,  while  approving  of  the  federation  princi- 
ple, declared  that  ht  had  sold  himself  to  the  liberal-conserva- 
tive party,  and,  that,  what  was  worse  than  the  sale,  he  had 
gone  over  "  too  cheap."  Tliey  pointed  out  that  while  the  oppo- 
sition had  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  the  legislature  they  were 
given  only  three  seats ;  but  it  afterwards  became  clear  that 
Mr.  Brown  brought  all  possiljle  pressure  to  bear  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  greater  number  of  his  friends,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  stop  at  this  point. 
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The  most  energetic  spirit  in  the  federation  movement  now 
was  Mr.  John  A.  Macdunald,  It  was  his  hand  that  made 
smooth  many  of  the  rough  ways  in  the  negotiations  ;  and  he  in- 
spired his  colleagues  with  the  same  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
achievement  of  the  union  as  he  felt  himself.  His  interest  in 
the  scheme,  after  the  coalition  had  been  accomplished,  has  been 
sneered  at  by  some  prejudiced  and  superficial  writers,  while 
others  who  affect  an  anxiety  to  be  friendly,  say  that  he  de- 
serves credit  for  having  bent  so  readily  to  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature  and  the  ])ublic.  The  truth  is,  from  the  moment  that 
a  federation  of  the  provinces  Lad  been  first  discussed,  the  scheme 
had  been  Mr.  Macdonald's  fondest  dream.  Efforts,  wrongly 
made,  by  politicians  who  were  zealous  for  the  union,  he  had 
seen  and  disapproved ;  believing,  and  affirming  his  belief,  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  jeopardize  a  project  of  such  overshadowing 
moment,  by  affixing  to  it  the  stigma  of  that  defeat  which 
was  sure  to  come  upon  the  test  of  its  popularity,  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  was  not  prepared  to  comprehend  its  import- 
ance. But  through  all  those  years  that  the  Upper  Canada  re- 
formers cried  out  for  representation  by  population,  and  charged 
him  with  lending  himself  to  the  French  Canadians  for  the  sake 
of  office,  he  dreamt  of  the  time,  when  through  some  such  system 
as  was  after\/ards  adopted,  the  turmoil  would  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  that  which  the  majoiity  of  the  people  in  his  own  sec- 
tion sought  be  granted,  without  working  injustice  to  the  other 
piirtion  of  the  province  ;  and  when  the  census  revealed  that 
there  were  300,000  persons  more  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
division,  he  promptly  told  Mr.  Cartier  that  the  day  of  settle- 
ment was  close  at  hand.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  union 
was  maintained,  such  settlement  never  could  be  representation 
by  population ;  that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  made  some  of  his  most 
powerful  speeches  in  affirming  this  position :  it  is  not  necessary 
then  to  say  that  the  expedient  in  which  he  saw  a  cure  was 
this  plan  for  a  confederation.  Later  on,  when,  among  other 
delegates,  he  visited  Halifax,  he  stated  that  this  scheme  of 
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union  had  been  his  ideal  dream,  and  that  since  he  saw  a  possi- 
bility of  its  accomplishment  he  felt  that  a  higher  future  had 
been  opened  for  us,  and  a  field  worthy  the  ambition  of  the 
Canadian  statesman.  Yet  not  alone  in  his  attitude  towards 
this  great  question,  but  to  many  other  important  political 
events,  the  birth  of  his  time,  in  which  he  has  felt  the  deep- 
est interest,  has  he  been  regarded  hostile.  "  He  will  not  con- 
sent to  I  3  hurried,"  says  one  writer,  "  but  no  one  can  say  that 
on  any  given  question  his  finality  of  to-day  may  not  be  his 
starting-point  at  some  future  time."  *  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  had  not  pretended  to  be  wiser  than  his  time,  or  sought 
to  move  faster  than  the  people.  He  showed  then,  as  ever 
since,  that  he  regards  it  to  be  his  duty  in  the  governing  place, 
not  to  ci-eate,  but  to  obey  public  opinion.  Many  a  time  wlien 
pressed  to  move  this  way  or  that  has  he  assured  impulsive  col- 
leagues, "  The  fruit  is  green  and  not  fit  to  pluck,"  and  that  the 
harmless  thunder  of  an  unpopular  orator,  or  a  newspaper  awry, 
is  not  public  opinion,  any  more  than  one  swallow  is  a  summer. 
He  might  write  in  living  letters  in  his  political  arms  as  his  motto, 
Carpe  diem.  Unlike  the  unthinking  plodder  who  launches  his 
skiff  when  the  tide  sets  against  him,  Mr.  (let  us  say  Sir  John, for 
we  are  anticipating)  Macdonald  only  puts  out  when  the  current 
is  with  him,  and  the  "  furrow  follows  free."  Some  men  are  for 
ever  wrestling  with  the  winds  and  the  tides  of  public  opinion, 
because  they  have  not  been  given  the  gift  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tion the  currents  flow ;  but  after  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
adverse  elements,  which  are  stronger  than  they  are,  and  which 
have  always  conquered,  and  will  always  overcome  whoso  is 
reckless  enough  to  battle  with  them,  and  see  their  opponents 
progressing  with  flowing  sail,  they  sneer  and  cry,  "He  has 
waited  for  the  wind  and  the  tide.  He  is  only  a  creature  of 
expedient.  We  have  not  regarded  the  tempest  or  the  waves, 
but  have  bufl'eted  them  " — and,  let  us  add,    had  shipwreck. 


'  Charlea  LincTsey,  in  Dent's  "  Portrait  Oallerv." 
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"  We  do  not  wait  till  public  opinion  is  in  our  favour,  but  set 
boldly  out,  wrestle  with  it," — and,  let  us  add  for  them  again, 
get  ashore.  This  has  been  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald's  pre-emin- 
ence: and  if  standing  patiently  by,  and  waiting  till  public 
opinion  is  ready  for  him  to  secularize  clergy  reserves,  or  con- 
summate a  union  of  the  straggling  p"ovinces,  is  to  be  a  creature 
of  expediency,  then  such  a  creature,  in  the  ouperlative  degree, 
is  he.  Brown's  proposal  of  a  coalition  Macdonald  saw  was 
the  favoui-able  turn  to  the  tide  which  had  up  to  that  hour  set 
advers(!ly.  Because  his  efforts  for  union  before  would  only 
have  been  energy  wasted,  and  a  defeat-tarnish  on  the  project 
he  had,  up  to  this  hour,  held  aloof  ;  because  his  exertions  now 
could  be  turned  to  triumph,  he  not  alone  joined  hands  with  the 
unionists,  but  with  heart  and  head  became  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  halting  not,  or  flagging  not,  as  we  shall  see,  till  his 
ideal  victory  had  been  won. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  as  we  may,  give  the  story  of  the  various 
steps,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  of  the  confederation  move- 
ment. The  idea  of  a  federation  of  the  colonies  was  not  a  new 
one,  ant]  had  been  mooted  many  times  before.  Indeed  so  ^arly 
as  the  time  when  the  New  England  colonies  separated  frora  the 
empire,  an  article  was  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
new  confederacy  authorizing  the  admission  of  Canada  to  the 
union,  should  the  latter  .seek  such  alliance.  In  1810  an  enter- 
prising colonist  put  forward  the  federation  scheme,  but  politi- 
cal opinion  was  in  a  crude  state,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  proposition  till  four  years  later,  when  chief-justice  Se- 
well,  of  Quebec,  submitted  a  plan  of  confederation  to  the  Duke 
of  Kent.  The  Duke  agreed,  in  a  very  cordial  note,  with  the 
suggestions  of  "  my  dear  Sewell,"  and  then  pointed  out  that  the 
chief-justice  was  mi.staken  as  to  the  number  of  legislatures  in 
the  British  North  American  possessions.  Although  the  justice 
had  "  quite  overlooked  "  one  province,  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
scheme  was  a  masterpiece  of  grasp  and  detail.  In  1827  the 
legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada  originated  resolutions  aim- 
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iiig  at  a  union  of  the  two  Cana(]uin  provinces,  suggesting  like- 
wise a  "  un'on  of  the  whole  four  provinces  of  North  Anu  rica 
under  a  vice-royalty,  with  a/ac  simile  of  that  great  and  glori- 
ous fabric,  the  best  monument  of  human  wisdom,  the  liritish 
constitution."  This  movement  exploded  in  rhetorical  thunder, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  sclicmo  in  public  places  till 
Lord  Durham  had  been  disgraced,  and  had  presented  his  report. 
From  that  hour  the  question  engrossed,  more  or  less,  the  public 
mind,  and  in  1849  the  North  American  League,  a  body  which 
bore  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  as  those  three  Tooloy-street  tailors  did  to  the  city  of 
London,  met  in  Toronto  and  discussed  the  question,  though  the 
immediate  object  of  the  gathering  was  an  application  of  the 
federal  principle  to  the  two  provinces  of  Canada.  In  LS.j-l  the 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  adoi)ted  resolutions  reeommeuilinga 
closer  union  of  the  BriOish  North-American  colonies.  From 
this  period  the  imperial  government  seem  to  have  set  their 
hearts  upon  a  federation  of  the  provinces.  Loading  statesmen 
warmly  recommended  the  measure  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  foremost  newspapers  took  up  a  similar  tone.  But  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Neva  Scotia  legislature  was  not  fur  a 
federation  of  all  the  provinces,  but  a  maritime  union,  compre- 
hending under  one  government,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1804,  the  legislatures  of  those 
provinces  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  meet  during  the  autunm,  to  discuss  the  project  of 
maritime  union.  At  once  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Macdonald  that 
the  meeting  could  be  turned  to  account  by  the  government  of 
Canada  in  promoting  the  general  confederation  scheme.  Tha 
maritime-province  delegates  were  to  meet,  in  September,  at 
Charlottetown,  and  thither  repaired  eight  members  of  tha 
Canadian  administration.  The  delegates  at  this  conference 
were  as  follows  : — 

From  Nova  Scotia — The  Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  M.P.P.,  pro- 
vincial secretary ;  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Henry,  M.P.P.,  attoiney- 
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general ;  the  Hon.  Robert  Barry  Dickie,  M.L.C. ;  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  McC!ully,  M.L.C. ;  the  Hon.  Adams  G.  AreliibaM, 
M.P.P. 

From  Now  Brunswick— The  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  M.P.P.,  pro- 
vincial .secretary ;  the  Hon.  John  M.  Johnston,  M.P.P.,  attor- 
ney-general ;  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton  (iray,  AI.P.P. ;  the  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Chandler,  M.L.C. ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Sleeves,  M.L.C. 
From  Canada — The  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  M.P.P.,  at- 
torney-general, Up})er  Canada ;  the  Hon.  George  P)rown,  M.P.P., 
president  of  executive  council ;  the  Hon.  Alexander  T.  Gait, 
M.P.P.,  minister  of  finance;  the  Hon.  George E.  Cartier,  M.P.P., 
attojiiey-general.  Lower  Canada  ;  the  Hon.  Hector  L.  Lange- 
vin,  M.P.P.,  solicitor-general  of  Lower  Canada ;  the  Hon. 
i\^illiam  McDougall,  provincial  secretary;  the  Hon.  Thomas 
D'Arcy  McGee,  M.P.P.,  minister  of  agriculture. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  represented  hy  the  Hon.  Col. 
Gray,  L.P.P.,  president  of  the  executive  council ;  the  Hon  Ed- 
svard  Palmer,  M.L.C,  attorney-general ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Pope, 
M.P.P.,  colonial  secretary  ;  the  Hon.  George  Coles,  M.P.P. ;  the 
Hon.  A.  A.  Macdonald,  M.L.C. 

The  Canadian  ministers  not  having  been  appointed  to  con- 
fer respecting  legislative  union,  had  no  official  standing  at  the 
Island  conference,  but  they  were  invited  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sion, of  which  courtesy  they  vigorously  availed  themselves. 
"  The  Canadians  descended  upon  us,"  said  one  of  the  Islanders 
afterwards;  "and  before  they  were  three  days  among  us  we 
forgot  our  own  scheme  and  thought  only  about  theirs."  No 
longer  did  any  one  speak  of  mar  .time  union ;  all  were  absorbed 
by  the  greater  project  of  a  general  federation,  guaranteeing 
local  and  joint  control.  "  This  scheme  of  ours,"  the  attorney- 
general  for  Canada  West  observed  to  some  of  his  colleagues 
as  they  walked  home  to  their  hotel  after  the  discussion  had 
been  a  short  time  in  progres:,  "  like  Aaron's  serpent,  has  swal- 
lowed all  the  rest."  The  objections  that  still  exist  to  maritime 
unioii,  existed  then';  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  capital  in 
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ono  province  without  provoking  the  aniniositj'  of  the  otlior.s. 
Thort-  was  a  way  by  which  tliis  fatal  bar  nii;,^ht  liavo  been  set 
aside,  and  that  the  adoption  of  tlio  itinerant  plan.  Wli'jii 
the  free  .scliool  system  was  introduced  tlirough  tlic  province^, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  operation  often 
proved  to  1k!  the  problem,  Where  is  the  teacher  to  boai'l? 
and  many  a  district,  rather  than  see  one  family  monopolizo 
the  honours  of  the  "  master's '' board  and  lody;inif  would  con- 
demn itself  to  the  privation  of  having  no  school  at  all.  But  iis 
a  way  was  found  out  of  this  dilemma  by  the  teacher  "board- 
ing aroiuid  the  deestrict,"  a  possibility  of  legislative  uni(jn 
for  our  maritime  brethren  is  suggested  by  the  idea  that  the 
government  might  board  around  the  union,  spending  say,  four 
years  at  Fredericton,  as  many  sessicms  at  Halifax,  and  a  like 
term  in  Charlottetown.  But,  putting  levity  aside,  we  believe 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  three  provinces  named,  and 
Quebec  with  them,  must  unite  in  a  maritime  union,  if  they, 
one  and  all,  would  not  be  overshadowed,  in  the  coming  years, 
by  the  provinces  developing  with  such  rapid  strides  in  the 
west. 

So  completely  did  the  general  confederation  scheme  absorb 
the  maritime  idea  that  the  convention  closed  only  to  reassem- 
ble at  Quebec  again,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada.  On  a  bright  September  morning,  full  of 
high  hopes  of  a  future  great  Canadian  nation,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, each  member  of  the  convention  on  board  the  steamer 
Victoria  as  she  ploughed  along  Northumberland  Strait,  was 
fashioning  out  for  himself  a  high  place,  the  party  sailed  away 
for  Halifax.  Here  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  wel- 
come, the  city  being  literally  en  fete  during  their  stay.  A 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Halifax  hotel,  at  which  Dr.  Tupper,  provincial  secretary  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  second  ablest  public  man  in  the  province, 
presided.  Making  due  allowance  for  after-dinner  exagger- 
ation, which  is  as  tlie  bubble  on  the  champagne  which  gives  it 
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Viirth,  these  spccchos  sliowed  a  careful  mastery  of  the  situation  ; 
many  of  the  preilictions  ma<le  have  already  been  fultilleil,  while 
the  consummation  of  others  is  assured  to  us  hy  fair  }>romise. 
M.  Cartier,  who  was  the  only  member  that  dipped  into  Virgil 
for  allusion  and  jewels,  frlanceil  into  the  inexorable  future  and 
there  saw  a  great  I5riti^h-American  nation  with  the  fair  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Ih'unswick  as  the  arms  of  the 
national  body  to   eml)raee  the   wealth   which   the  Atlantic's 
commerce  would  bring,  with  Pi'ince  Edward   Island    as    the 
regal  head,  and  for  a  body  the  provinces  of  Canada  stretching 
froni  the  sea  in  the  east  to  the  sliadow  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  west.     It  was  reserved  to  later  years  to  complete 
this  national  giant,  when,  to  extend  M.  Cartier's  figure,  British 
Columbia  became  the  national  legs,  legs  that  a  cynic  )uight  say, 
but  that  we  shall  take  the  pains  here  to  forestall  hiin,  may 
some  day,  as  they  have  lately  threatened,  walk  away  from  the 
trunk  to  a  destiny  of  their  own.      Mr.  John  A.   Macdonald 
made  a  telling  speech.*  While  he  took  a  hopeful  view  of  what 
the  confederation  would  bring,  he  nowhere  allowed  his  imagin- 
ation to  take  flight  with  his  judgment.     He  calmly,  though 
hoiicfully,  examined  the  prosj)ect,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
suiimiation  of  the  union  had  been  for  many  years  his  fondest 
dream.      From   Halifax   the  delegates   passed   over  to  New 
Brunswick,  visiting  the  pretty  little  capital  Fredericton,  where 
a  conference  was  held  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon.     St. 
John  extended  its  hospitalities  to  the  "  confederates,"  as  the 
visitors  were  called,  and  the  delegates  departed  for  their  homes, 
the  Canadians  above  all  jubilant  over  the  success  that  had 
attended  their  visitation.     Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  curiously 
enough,  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  the  Halifax  banrpiet,  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  "  I  admire  this  Tuppcr  very  much ;  it 
seems  to  me  if  )'ou  get  him  interested  in  any  movement,  he  is 
not  likely  to  falter,  or  to  be  hindered  by  small  obstacles."    Of 
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the  Now  Brunswick  deie^^ates,  Mr.  Maedonald  and  lii.s  cul- 
leagues  talked  nuK-li,  and  lu;  and  they  seonicil  taken  with  Mr. 
S.  L.  Tilloy,  the  i)rovincial  secretary,  fur  the  clear  decisiveness 
of  his  view,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  manners.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suj)itose  that,  during  the  many  years  since  that 
political  good  fortune  has  thrown  Mr.  Maedonald  in  such  close 
contact  with  those  two  distinguished  niaritiiue-province  men, 
he  has  changed  his  mind. 

On  tht'  10th  of  October,  the  dav  named  bv  the  governor- 
general  for  the  meeting  of  the  confereticc  in  Quebec,  the  dele- 
gates had  assembled  in  that  quaint  city,  looking  so  antiime 
bhat  it  might  be  regarded  as  having  conio  to  birth  at  a  day 
as  far  in  the  past  as  saw  the  origin  of  those  grand  old  clill's 
that  sentinel  the  leisurely  flood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,   which, 
apparently,  is  here  at  pause  on  its  way  to  the  great  sea.     The 
number  of  delegates  had  been  increased  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  (now  Sir)  Frederick  l^.  T.  Cartet,  speaker  of  the  New- 
foundland house  of  assembly,  Hon,  Ambrose  Shea,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  same  chamber,  and  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tache,  A. 
Campbell,  Oliver  Mowat,  James  Cockburn,  and  J.  C.  Chajtais, 
from  the  Canadian  cabinet.      The  conference  was  orgaaized 
by  the  election  of  Sir  E.  P.  Tachd  to  the  chair.     The  provincial 
secretaries  of  the  several  provinces  were  appointed  honorary 
secretaries  to  the  conference,  and  Major  Hewitt  Bernard  was 
chosen  executive  secretary.    Then  the  doors  of  the  conference- 
chamber  were  closed,  and  the  momentous  discussion  went  on, 
without  any  one  raising  his  voice  to  say  nay.     When  tlie  con- 
clave was  ended,  though  no  word  had  gone  abroad  to  the  public 
of  what  had  been  done,  it  was  surmised  that  a  plan  of  federal 
union  had  been  adopted,  and  would  in  due  time  be  submitted 
to  the  imperial  government.     A  round  of  hospitalities  was  in- 
augurated, and  at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  given  b}'  the  Quebec 
Board  of  Trade,  some  members,  under  the  intluence  of  enthu- 
siasm and  champagne,  were  sore  pressed  to  retain  their  porten- 
tous secrets.     Dr.  Tupper  s[)oke  there,  dilating,  in  his  own 
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robustioii-  and  iinpassioueJ  way,  on   tho  mlvantn^'os  the  pro- 
posed cont'edoi-ation  nnist  doiivu  fron»  union  with   liis  little 
jieninsular  piovinco.     Hon.   S.  L.  Tilley  follDWcd   in  a  sjiopch 
less  forcible,  though  equ.'dly  as  convincing.     He  di<l  not  come 
there,  he   assured   his    hearers,   as   a  suppliant   praying    for 
recognition   of  a  pauper   province,  hut  as  the  representative 
of  what  would  prove  one  of  the  ilchcst  an<l  most  desirable 
possessions  of  the  confederation.     Hon.  Mr.  Cartor,  of  New- 
foundland, spoke  in  his  usual  terse  and  telling  style  some  gooil 
words  for  his  little  colony — tlie  most  ancient  of  them  nil — 
standing  like  a  solitary  virgin  out  in  those  cold  Atlantic  waters, 
fringed  in  the  summer  time  with   fogs,  and  buffeted  by  the 
rude  storms  of  winter.      Mr.  Carter  was  an  able  e.xj^onent  of 
his  country's  importance,  but  he  was  mistaken  when  he  stated 
that  his  brother  Newfoundlanders  would  account  it  a  "  loss  to 
be  left  out  of  the  union."     Perhaps  the  very  ablest  speech  wa^i 
that  made  at  the  public  banquet  in  Quebec  some  days  later  by 
the  brilliant  and  level-headed  island  politician,  Hon.  Ambrose 
Shea.     He  assured  his  hearers  that  in  the  event  of  his  colonv 
entering  the  union  compact,  the  islanders  would  not  be  the 
only  gainers.     He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  riches  of  the 
seas  around  his  island  province,  and  spoke  vvith  just  pride  of 
the  hardy  character  of  the  thirty  thousand  seamen  who  reaped 
the  harvest  from  the  waters,  and  of  those  brave  fellows  who 
ranged  the  ice-tields  for  the  seal  treasures.    It  wa.s  a  time  when 
military  aspects  influenced    statesmen.      The  mightiest   civil 
war  the  world  had  ever  known  had  convulsed  the  continent, 
and  while  the  delegates  were  yet  in  Quebec,  rumours  of  threat- 
ened invasion  were  on  everybody's  lips.     Mr.  Shea  brought 
forward  a  telling  military  consideration,  in  recommending  his 
colony  to  the  union,  which  elicited  ringing  cheers  from  the 
auditors.      "  In  considering  a  union  of  the  provinces,"  he  said, 
"  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  position  of 
the  proposed  confederation   with    regard   to  the   safety  and 
defence.     In  this  vicAV,  the  position  of  Newfoundland  becomes 
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one  of  marked  significance.  Our  island,  as  you  know,  strctclies 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  conunandin;:^  both  passages 
by  which  the  vast  trade  of  the  Gulf  region  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  Now,  were  this  colony 
in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power  in  war  time,  the  trade  of 
Canada  would  be  hermetically  scaled  as  if  perpetual  winter 
reigned  here."  Mr.  Shea,  whose  flowing  and  impressive  style 
of  oratory  at  once  captivated  his  hearers,  and  caused  at  least 
one  shrewd  delegate  to  say,  "  He  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
Canadian  parliament,"  was  not  so  sanguine  of  the  reception 
the  union  scheme  would  meet  with  the  colonists;  and  frankly 
stated  that  the  question  had  not  yet  been  jjiscussed  in  the 
Island  press,  and  that  him.self  and  Mr.  Carter  had  spoken  only 
for  themselves.  And  it  so  happened  that  while  the  two 
talented  Islanders  were  in  Quebec,  a  colonial  "  poet,"  always 
burthened  with  the  weight  of  the  people's  woes,  sat  at  home 
brooding  much  over  the  union  scheme,  and  finally  broke  forth 
into  verses,  .some  of  the  mure  brilliant  of  which,  as  presented 
some  months  later  c>:i  the  hustings,  were  injunctions  to  the 
colonists  to — 

"  Remimber  the  day 
That  Carter  and  Shea 
Crossed  the  say 
To  barter  away 
The  rights  of  Tirra  Nova." 

When  the  two  delegates  reached  the  island  they  found  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  the  alarm.  Several  ora- 
tors whose  speech  revealed  their  relationship  to  that  land 
whence  a  certain  saint  expelled  the  frogs  and  snakes,  went 
noising  around  the  coast,  denouncing  the  "  shkcemers  "  who 
had  been  in  "  Canady  tryiu'  to  sell  their  counthry."  The  in- 
habitants of  Iri.sh  l)irth  or  extraction  showed  the  greatest  hos- 
tility to  the  scheme,  because  the  demagogues  had  led  them  to 
believe  that  it  would  involve  all  the  hardships  and  wrongs  of 
the  union  between  England  and  L-eland.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  more  rampant  "  antis  "  wore  the  thousands  who  could 
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neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  lived  huddled  away  in  the 
little  nooks  around  the  coast,  fishing  for  cod  in  summer,  shoot- 
ing game,  and  hauling  firewood  with  dogs,  in  the  winter.  How- 
ever, we  are  somewhat  anticipating,  and  must  tell  in  the  proper 
place  how  this  cold  virgin  resented  the  proposal  for  political 
wedlock. 

Before  the  delegates  disj^ersed,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  capi- 
tal of  this  New  Dominion,  of  which,  it  might  be  said,  they  were 
now  wildly  dreaming.  The}'  set  out  on  their  journey  by  train, 
accompanied  by  lady  members  of  their  family;  but,  luretl  by 
the  beauty  which  lights  and  transfigures  our  scenery  in  the 
autumn,  they  took  steamer  and  journeyed  by  the  Ottawa  river. 
Some  of  the  fair  passengers  declared  they  had  seen  grander 
scenery,  but  never  anything  more  lovely.  They  had,  walling 
their  own  provinces  in,  mighty  cliflfs,  at  whose  feet  they  heai-d 
the  ocean  tliunder  in  storm,  and  sing  songs  unspeakably  savl 
and  sweet  in  the  calm.  They  had  bold,  airy  mountains  of  their 
own,  sombie  forests  and  rushing  rivers,  but  never,  they  said,  had 
they  seen  anything  so  lovely  as  those  groups  of  mellow  islands, 
robed  in  the  autumn's  glory,  which  at  every  bond  of  the  river 
were  revealed  to  view.  The  sun  set  before  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  made,  and  as  the  soft  twilight  came  stealing  over 
wood  and  dale,  mingling  its  gloom  with  the  darkling  hues  of 
the  hills,  the  scene  became  enraptuiing.  The  party  sat  upon 
the  deck  till  the  shadows  deepened  into  night,  and  the  moon 
climbed  over  the  hills,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  t^'ti  river 
shallows,  and  the  hoai'se,  warning  roar  of  the  rapids,  one  fair 
lady  looking  with  rapt  glance  upon  the  dim  hills  and  shining 
river  flooded  in  silvery  glory,  the  while  gently  murmui'ing,  as 
only  a  sweet-voiced  woman  can,  who  loves  nature  and  sweet 
verse  for  its  sake, 

"  Blow,  brei'zca,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  ui-e  near,  ami  iho  daylight's  past." 

The  party  was  met  at  the  little  wilderne.'s-city  by  a  torch- 
H^'ht  procession,  and  cscortf^d  to  Russell's  hotel,  around  which 
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an  enthusiastic  assemVilage  had  gathered.  The  pet  of  tlie  mul- 
titude was  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  was  called  for  lustily 
by  hundreds  of  voices.  After  some  time  he  appeared  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  thanking  the  assemblage,  in  a  few 
happy  sentences,  for  their  welcome,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  Ottawa  might  be  the  capital  city 
of  a  great  British-American  confederation.  The  citizens  were 
politic  enough  not  to  let  their  visitors  depart  without  seeing  the 
natural  beauties  which  abounded  in  their  neighbourhood- 
Through  the  bright,  cold  November  morning,  one  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's trim  little  steamers  took  the  party  three  miles  down  the 
river,  and  then  turning,  ran  up,  further  than  ever  boat  had  gone 
before,  into  the  boiling  cauldron  at  the  foot  of  Chaudiere  Falls. 
Leaving  Ottawa,  which  had  extended  her  fullest  courtesies, 
the  party  proceeded  westward  through  the  pi'ovince,  receiving 
cordial  welcome  and  lavish  hospitality  at  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  other  cities  on  the  route.  The  delegates  then 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  eager  to  get  before  the 
legislatures,  and  propose  the  ooheme  which  had  filled  them  with 
such  high  hope.  We  bid  good-bye  to  our  visitors  at  Quebec, 
and  turn  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  union  in  Canada. 

Before  parliament  met,  Mr.  Mowat  had  grown  weary  of  politi- 
cal life,  and  accepted  a  vice-chancellorship  on  the  judicial  bench 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  needless,  almost,  to  tell  the  reader, 
that  in  time  the  chancellor  grew  weary  of  the  bench,  and  en- 
tered public  life  again.  We  nuist  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  we  regard  the  exchange  of  the  judici.Tl  '^oat  for  party  place 
a  decent  s  avern'i,  and  an  act  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  a 
bishop  leaving  the  episcopal  chair,  and  turning  railway  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Mowat's  ca.ie  is  not  an  exception  in  Ontario,  but  a 
phirality  of  examples  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  The  man 
who  is  taken  from  among  his  fellows,  and  elevated  to  the  chair 
of  justice,  bears,  in  the  public  eye,  a  solemn  stamp  and  seal, 
which  removes  him  from  the  influences  and  interests  which 
sway  other  men.  He  is  as  one  who  renounces  the  world's  ways 
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and,  entering  the  sanctuary,  devotes  himself  to  the  exclusive 
work  of  religion.  He  consecrates  himself  to  justice,  is  regarded 
in  a  different  light  from  other  men ;  is  assumed  to  have  nc 
party  prejudices,  and  to  be  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the  strug- 
gle between  individuals  and  parties,  and  all  things  whatsueve? 
that  are  begotten  of  difference  of  opinion.  But  when  this  man, 
so  consecrate  to  justice,  stands  up  before  the  public,  lays  by 
his  sacred  robes,  and,  step))ing  down  from  the  judgment  seat 
enters  the  world,  and  plunges  into  the  mire  of  politics,  a  shock 
is  given  to  our  honest  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  the  bench  ;  the 
solemn  judge,  in  ermine  and  judicial  insignia,  expounding  and 
pronouncing,  does  not  awe  us  any  longer ;  for  we  dream  of  a 
day  yet  to  come  when  we  may  find  him  figuring  at  some  de- 
grading political  intrigue  in  a  city  ward,  or  endeavouring  tc- 
bribe  an  archbishop.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rowland,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  ability  and  integrity,  became  postmaster-general  in  Mi,. 
Mowat's  place. 

Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  Februarj'^,  and,  in  the  minis- 
try's opening  speech,  which  the  governor  read,  the  confedera- 
tion scheme  was  warmly  recommended  to  the  house.  The- 
union  question  absorbed  the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  par- 
liament. Some  of  the  ablest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  b, 
Canadian  legislature  were  heard  during  the  session.  On  the- 
mmisterial  side,  Messrs.  (John  A.)  Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier 
and  McGee,  supjiorted  the  question  with  marked  ability,  while- 
with  scarcely  less  skill  and  power  Messrs.  (John  Sandfield). 
Macdonald,  Huntington,  Dorion,  Holton  and  Dunkin  opposed. 
it.  All  that  careful  research  and  skilful  manipulation  of  fact 
and  figures  could  urge  against  the  scheme,  was  put  forward- 
with  impassioned  force  by  these  gentlemen.  An  eastern  writer 
tells  a  story  of  a  dervish  who  had  the  power  in  form,  face  and 
voice,  of  personating  whomsoever  he  willed.  The  wizard  had 
a  taste  for  political  intrigue,  and  one  day,  as  grand  vizier, 
learnt  momentous  secrets  from  the  pasha,  and  again  in  the  forn^ 
of  some  favoured  sheik  discovered  intrigues,  which,  in  league 
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with  a  daring  and  ambitious  accomplice,  ho  turned  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  could,  indeed,  the  story  goes,  take  the  shape  of 
the  loveliest  occupant  of  the  harem,  and  once,  in  the  guise  of 
<i  beautiful  houi'i,  with  eyes  like  night,  and  heart-entangliii:^; 
hair,  made  the  amorous  prince  lay  bare  every  wile  and  secret  of 
his  heart.  The  story,  we  believe,  to  be  an  allegory  repi-esenting 
dramatic  power.  The  di-amatic  quality  in  the  possession  of  a 
politician  is  notlcFS  dangerous  than  the  metamorphosing  power 
of  the  dervish,  for  in  a  stuj)id,  if  not  in  a  vicious,  cause,  the 
})ublic  may  become  a  victim  to  horror,  virtue  and  awful  in- 
dignation countei'feitc  1.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Dunkin,  at  the 
hand  of  blind,  indiscriminate  nature,  was  the  possessor  in  some 
measure  of  the  dramatic  instinct.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
talk  so  much  about  his  powers,  or  what  he  did,  or  to  go  to  East- 
ern lore  for  illusti'ation,  but  nevertheless  it  n.ay  be  said  that  he 
counterfeited,  in  a  vei-y  clever  fashion,  a  vast  amount  of  horror 
and  dread  of  the  confedeiation  scheme.  "  All  that  a  well-read 
public  man,"  says  Hon.  John  H.  Gray,  m  his  work  on  "  Con- 
federation," "  all  that  a  thorough  sophist,  a  dexterous  logician, 
a  timid  patriot,  or  a  prophet  of  evil  could  array  against  the 
project,  was  brought  up  and  pressed  against  the  scheme."  It 
almost  appears  from  reading  Mr.  Dunkins  utterances,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  union,  for  at  times  he  breaks  away  from  his 
art  and  becomes  as  impassioned  as  Cas.sandra,  who  sees  the 
swallow's  nest  fall  from  the  wall  of  Troy,  while  the  wooden 
horse  of  the  Greeks  seeks  admission  at  the  gates.  On  Fri- 
day the  10th  of  March  the  discussion  had  ended,  and  attorney- 
general  Macdonald,  rising,  offered  the  following  motion,  "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that 
she  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  imperial  pailiament  for  the  pur|)ose  of  uniting 
the  colonies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bi-unswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfound' ind  in  one  government,  with 
.provisions  based  on  certain  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  at 
.a,  conference  of  delegates  from  the  said  colonies,  held  at  the  city 
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of  Quobec,  on  the  10th  of  October,  18G5."  This  resolution, 
after  some  discussion,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  91  to  33.  Of 
the  minority,  four  were  from  the  upper  province,  and  of  the 
majority  fifty-four.  The  question  niiglitnot  have  fared  so  wall 
in  the  lower  province,  but  that  M.  Cartier  was  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  union,  and  was  supported  by  the  priests  almost  to 
a  man.    A  motion  similar  to  that  canied  in  the  house  of  com- 

4 

mens  had  been  introduced  in  the  legislative  council  by  the 
premier,  Sir  E.  P.  Tach<5,  and  carried  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 
Parliament  prorogued  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  during  the 
month  following  Messrs.  (J.  A.)  Macdonald,  Gait,  Brown  and 
Cartier,  proceeded  to  England,  to  conrer  with  the  imperial 
government,  and  promote  the  sciieme  of  confederation.  The 
most  active  member  in  forwarding  the  measure  was  Mr.  JMac- 
donald,  who  a.ssured  his  colleagues  that  it  would  be  impossil)le 
to  go  back  again  to  the  old  and  troublous  order.  Up  to  this 
point,  and  for  some  years  later,  it  may  be  stated,  the  attornuj'- 
general-west  differed  from  his  colleague.s  as  to  the  details  of 
the  confederation  plan.  He  believed  that  the  true  system  was 
one  parliament  having  supreme  control,  and  a  .system  of  muni- 
cipal institutions  in  each  province  witn  enlarged  functions.  To 
this  view  his  colleagues  were  determinedly  hostile,  expressing 
their  preference  for  provincial  legislatures,  and  a  controlling 
joint  authority.  "  I  prefer  that  system  too,"  argued  Mr.  Mac- 
donald, "  but  what  I  fear  is  that  it  may  be  found  impracticable, 
I  fear  there  will  ai'ise  a  collision  of  authority  between  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  and  the  general  parliament,  wdiich  would 
be  an  evil  worse  than  that  which  we  seek  now  to  remedy." 
His  colleagues  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  danger  could  l>e 
averted  by  as.signing  to  each  parliainent,  at  the  outset,  its  spe- 
cial functions,  giving  it  as  M.  Cj'.rtier  expres.sed  it,  its  "chart 
of  jurisdiction,"  whence  no  difficulty  could  arise.  History  has 
vindicated  the  correctness  of  Mi-.  Macdonald's  surmises,  and 
weighty  opinion  does  now  assert  that  we  ought  to  have  had  the 
system  he  advocated  then,  and  that  we  are  too  much  governed. 
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"  At  present  we  have,"  says  the  greatest  living  English  writer  * 
"  for  a  population  of  four  millions,  eight  kings,  one  central  anJ 
seven  provincial,  as  many  parliaments,  and  sixty-five  niinistei-s 
of  the  crown ;  while  England  is  content  with  a  single  kincj.  a 
single  parliament— the  members  of  which  are  not  paid — anJ  a 
single  co,l)inet,  seldom  containing  so  many  members  as  tlie 
cabinet  at  Ottawa.  We  have  also  judges  and  chief-justices  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  in  number."  Leading  Canadian  minds  have 
begun  to  ponder  these  figures.  Is  such  a  plenitude  of  governmerit 
needful  they  ask  themselves  ;  if  not,  then  why  should  it  abide  ? 
Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick  had  taken 
alarm,  and  a  very  gale  of  opposition  to  the  confederation 
movement  swept  over  the  province.  Before  heavy  guns  are 
put  to  the  oi'deal  of  battle,  they  are  tested  by  tremendous 
charges;  and  boilers  used  for  generating  steam  are  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure,  to  guard  against  ruinous  explosion  in 
the  day  of  trial.  When  the  delegates  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  secret  chamber  at  Quebec,  a  sacred  silence  Avas  imposed 
upon  each  one  present  till  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
should  be  made  known  in  the  proper  way  through  the  legis'a- 
tures.  There  was  no  means  of  testing  the  secret-bearing  capa- 
city of  members,  else  some  explosions  might  have  edified  thj 
early  stages  of  the  proceedings.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  casu- 
ality  occurred,  however,  during  the  tour  through  the  western 
province,  though  some  of  the  delegates  did  look  the  while  so 
important  with  their  cargo  of  mystery  as  to  remind  one  of  a 
heavy  August  cloud,  full  of  lightning  and  thunder,  that  may  at 
any  moment  burst.  But  when  one  of  the  number  reached  his 
home  m  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  secret  had  grown  so  oppres- 
sive that  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  contain 
himself  When  the  pressure  became  intolerable,  he  went,  in 
a  sort  of  reckless  despair,  and  uiibuithened  to  a  newspaper 
editor.     Within  three  hours  the  terms  of  the  Quebec  scheme 


•  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  "  The  Bystander  "  for  March,  1880. 
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were  flashed  from  end  to  end  of  British  North  America.     The 
New  Brunswickers  took  instant  alarm.     Tiifling  discrepancies 
were  magniHed  into  frightful   ])roportions.      The  demagogue 
cried  out  against  "  taxation,"  and  the  conservative  against  a 
"  sacrilegious  meddling  with  the  constitution."  In  March,  1865, 
a  ''eiieral  election  was  held,  and  so  bitter  was  the  feelinfj  aujain.st 
union,  that  not  one  of  the  Quebec  delegates  was  elected.     An 
anti-confederate  ministry  was  formed  by  Hon.  (now  Sir)  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  George  L.  Hatheway.     The  result  of  the  election 
in  New  Brunswick  told  heavily  on  the  fate  of  the  question  else- 
where.    The  union  enthusiasm  of  Nova  Scotia  was  instantly 
chilled;   the   legislature  seemed  disposed  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  general  federation  plan,  and  passed  resolutions  favouring 
alone  a  union  of  the  maritime  provinces.     Prince  Edward  Is- 
land suddenly  developed  a  turbulent  little  temper  of  her  own; 
spiritedly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  confederation, 
and  rei)udiated  the  action  of  her  delegates  at  the  Quebec  con- 
ference.   Newfoundland  took  no  steps,  and  the  ministry  waited 
till  the  other  provinces  had  set  the  example  of  entering  the 
union  before  submitting  the  question  to  the  polls. 

The  Canadian  delegates,  while  in  England,  had  several 
lengthy  conferences  with  the  imperial  ministers  on  the  proposed 
constitutional  changes,  on  treaties  and  If^gislation,  the  defences 
of  Canada,  the  settlement  of  the  north-west  territories,  the 
Hud.son  Bay  company's  claim,  and  other  subjects.  The  con- 
fedeiation  scheme  having  attracted  much  favourable  attention 
in  England,  our  emissaiios  were  received  with  marked  cordiality 
by  the  ministry  as  well  as  by  the  Queen  and  royal  family. 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  pressed  upon  the  home  government 
the  expediency  of  making  known  to  the  recalcitrant  colonies 
that  the  imperial  authorities  desired  to  see  a  union  consumma- 
ted ;  for  one  of  the  weapons  n.sed  against  the  project  in  Nova 
Scctia  and  New  Brunswick,  was  that  the  aim  of  the  confeilera- 
tion  was  separation  from  the  empire,  and  the  assumption  of 
independent  nationality.     Such  an  intention  at  that  day  was 
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rer,'arde(l  as  a  public  offence.  If  it  is  an  offence  for  the  son, 
apin'oaching  the  years  and  the  strength  of  manhood,  to  turn 
his  tlioni,dits  to  separation  from  the  homestead  under  whose 
jurisdiction  and  shelter  he  has  lived  durinf,^  his  infancy  and 
boyhood,  to  sketch  out  a  manly  and  indej)endent  career  of  his 
own,  plan  to  build  his  own  house,  conduct  his  own  businoss, 
and  carve  out  Ids  own  fortune,  then  was  it  an  offence  for  tho><c 
Canadians,  if  there  were  at  that  time  any  such,  who  on  tlie  eve 
of  union  dreamt  of  nationality,  of  a  time  when  Canada  wimiM 
have  passed  the  years  of  Ijoyhoorl,  and  1»e  brave  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  forth  among  the  independent  nations. 

After  the  despatches  of  the  colonial  secretary  had  reacliod 
the  provincial  government,  some  of  those  who  had  opposed 
union  on  the  ground  of  loyalty,  now  began  with  much  consist- 
ency to  inveigh  against  the  alleged  '*  undue  pressure  "  of  the 
imperial  government;  while  many  declared  that  "an  atrocious 
system  for  the  coercion  of  the  colonies  into  the  hateful  bond" 
had  been  inaugurated  in  the  home  office.  The  truth  is  there 
was  neither  pressure  nor  coercion  exercised  from  the  colonial 
office,  since  no  proceeding  could  have  been  more  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  the  confederation.  The  home  ministry  had  grown 
to  be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  "  new-dominion  "  scheme, 
and  stated  their  views  at  much  length  in  their  despatches  to 
the  colonial  governors,  whom  they  wished  to  give  to  the  project 
every  possible  proper  support  at  their  command ;  but  that  was 
all.  On  the  one  hand  Mr.  John  Macdonald  and  his  colleagues 
avouched  the  loyalty  of  the  provinces  to  the  crown,  and  de- 
clared that  the  colonists  would  spend  their  only  dollar,  and  shed 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  in  maintaining  connexion  with  the 
mother-land.  The  parent  was  much  moved  at  these  earnest  and 
lavish  [)rotestations  of  the  child,  and  in  token  of  her  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  guaranteed  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  an 
Intercolonial  railway ;  admitted  her  obligation  to  defend  the 
colonies  with  all  the  resources  at  her  command ;  and  consented 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  at  Quebec,  and  provide  anna- 
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ments.  The  Quebec  scheme  was  amply  and  carefully  (Hscussccl, 
and  our  colonial  ministfrs  weie  fairly  matclies  for  their  impe- 
rial Li'ethren  in  diplomacy — notably  so  was  ilr.  John  A.  ^lac- 
(lonald,  whose  astuteness  and  statesmanlike  views  were  the 
subject  of  much  favourable  comment.  Among  other  things, 
the  home  government  undertook  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  with  a  view  to  the  cession 
of  the  north-west  teri'itory  to  the  Dominion. 

A  meeting  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  to  discuss  the  report 
of  the  delegates,  was  called  for  the  8th  of  August.  On  the  30th 
of  July,  some  excitement  was  caused  in  political  circle*  by  the 
dt'ath  of  the  premier,  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tachd,  and  as  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  it  became 
imperative  that  his  successor  should  be  a})pointed  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  senior  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  beyond  any 
comparison,  its  most  able  and  eligible  member,  was  the  attor- 
ney-general-west, and  for  this  gentleman  the  governor-general 
promptly  sent,  requesting  him  to  assume  tho  place  of  the  de- 
ceased leader.  Mr.  Macdonald  ottered  no  objections,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  believed  that  he  was  entitled  l)y  reason  of  his  seniority 
in  the  cabinet,  to  the  vacant  premiership.  He  waited  on 
George  Brown  to  whom  he  stated  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Lord  Monek,  but  the  grit  chieftain  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  govern- 
ment hitherto  had  been  a  coalition  of  three  political  parties, 
each  represented  by  an  active  party  leader  but  all  acting  under 
one  chief,  who  l.ad  ceased  to  be  moved  by  strong  party  feelings 
or  personal  ambition.  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.  Cartier  and  himself 
on  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  were  regarded  as  party  leaders, 
with  party  feelings  and  aspirations  ;  and  to  jilace  any  one  of 
these  in  an  attitude  of  superiority  over  the  others,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  premiership,  would,  in  the  public  mind,  lessen 
the  security  of  good  faith,  and  seriously  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  coalition.  He  refused,  therefore,  to  accept  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald as  premier,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  some  gentle 
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iiiau  of  goo(]  standing  in  the  legislativo  counjil.      The  grit 
leader'.s  motives,  the  reader  can  see  as  well  as  ourselves,  wure 
partly  patriotic,  but  above  all  they  were  selfish.  It  was  natuial 
that  he  should  be  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Jjut  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  had  he  frankly  >aid 
so,  instead  of  trying  to  liide  his  real  motive  behind  the  thin 
screen  of  argument,  that  Sir  Etienno  Tachd  was  a  colourless 
politician,  without  strong  party  feeling.     Mr.  Macdonald,  very 
•calml}'  and  clearly,  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brown's  <)()Jec- 
•tion,  that  at  the  time  the  coalition  was  effected,  in  18G4,  Sir 
Etieinie  Tachd  held  the  position  of  premier,  with  himself  as 
leader  in  the  lower  house,  and  of  the  Upper  Canada  section  of 
the  government ;  that  Sir  Etienne  was  not  selected  at  the  time 
•of  the  coalition  to  the  leadership  as  a  part  of  the  agreement 
for  the  coalition,  but  that  he  had  been  previously,  as  then,  the 
Iiead  of  the  conservative  government,  and  was  accepted  by  all 
his  Lower-Canada  colleagues  without  change.     This  it  will  be 
seen  cut  away  the  ground  completely  from  under  Brown's  con- 
tention; after  which  Mr.  Macdonald  stated  that  he  had  not  much 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  that  if  he  had  he  thought  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  overcome  such  feeling  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
out  the  great  scheme,  so  happily  commenced,  to  a  successful 
tssue.     He  would,  therefore,  readily  stand  aside,  and  waive  his 
pretensions  to  the  premiership ;  and  then  suggested  the  name 
of  M.  Cartier  for  the  vacancy.     Mr.  Brown  said  he  could  not 
decide  on  this  proposal  without  seeing  his  friends ;  and  went 
away  to  consult  Messrs.  McDougall  and  Howland.     The  result 
of   the  conference  was  that   M.  Cartier  was   not  acceptable 
cither,  after  which  ^Ir.  Macdonald  informed  Mr.  Brown  that  he 
and  M.  Cartier  had  <lecided  on  offering  the  premiership  to  Sir 
Narcisse  Belleau.     To  this  Brown  replied  that  he  was  still  un- 
satisfied, that  his  party  would  not  have  chosen  Sir  Narcisse; 
but  he  added :  "  Since  we  are  equally  with  you  desirous  of  pre- 
venting the  scheme  for  the  confederation  of  British  America 
receiving  injury  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  among  us,  we 
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hhali  offer  no  objection  to  his  appointment."  Sir  Narcisse  was 
tlicrefore  installed,  accepting  the  original  policy  of  the  coalition 
oovenunent. 

n 

The  last  session  of  the  Cana<liiin  parliament,  hold  in  Quebec, 
was  opened  on  the  8th  of  August.  Tlu;  chief  work  of  the  ses- 
sion was  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  Eng- 
land. The  government  carried  its  measures  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  and  there  seemed  no  disposition  to  tolerate  the  ob- 
struction of  the  small  band  of  opp(jsition.  During  the  session, 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  commission,  appointed  in  18.57, 
to  frame  a  civil  code  for  Lower  Canada,  was  \  resented  to  the 
legislature,  and  M.  Cartier  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  the  same 
iiit(^  effect.  The  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Watson,  a  peculiarly  vigorous 
writer,  in  referring  to  the  s[)cech  delivered  by  M.  Cartier  on 
this  occasion,  remarks:  "  lie  spoke  with  the  feeling  of  a  man 
who  is  conscious  that  he  is  placing  the  crowning  stone  on  an 
edifice  which  has  cost  him  years  of  labour  and  anxiety  to 
b'lild."  The  code  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  August  in 
the  following  year.  The  house  rose  after  a  six-weeks  session  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  the  public  offices  were  remove<l  to  the 
new  capital  in  the  wilderness,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  up  the  Ottawa  river.  During  the  summer,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  cabinet  meetings  were  held  in  Montreal. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  faring  ill  with  George  Brown  in  the 
cabinet.  "  The  giant  of  the  platform,"  says  BysUmder,  "  is 
apt  to  shrink  into  less  imposing  dimensions  when  placed  at  the 
council  board  and  pitted  mind  to  mind  against  shrewd  and  able 
men  who  are  not  to  be  swayed  by  rhetorical  thunder.  It  was 
always  said  that  the  southern  slave-owner  never  was  half  so 
happy  at  Washington,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  political  ascen- 
dancy, as  on  his  own  [dantation  where  he  was  absolutely  lord 
and  master  of  all  around  him.  Mr.  Brown's  position,  it  may  bo 
easily  believed,  was  more  pleasant  in  the  sphere  where,  instead 
of  finding  his  supi'emacy  always  contested,  he  ruled  with  des- 
potic sway,  and  could  visit  dissent  from  his  opinion  with  tho 
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lash."  Hi.s  position  lH';,'an  to  grow  so  intoIoniMcj,  that  tlio  vir- 
tue wliich  prompted  him  to  enter  tlic  goveriniient, and  give  his 
pled^^'e  to  support  the  ministry  till  the  confederation  scheiao 
was  beyond  danger,  began  to  fade  out  of  him,  and  lie  only  soui^^Iit 
a  j)retoxt  for  resignation.  It  appears,  and  it  is  not  greatly  to 
bo  wondered  at,  tiiat  Sir  Narcisse  IjoUeau  was  only  the  tigwro- 
hcad  of  the  administration,  and  that  attorney-general  Maedoii- 
ald's  was  the  ruling  mind.  Of  ilr.  Brown's  personal  mifrieml- 
liness,  we  might  say  his  hatred,  towards  Mr.  Macdoual  i,  we 
have  already  heard,  as  shown  in  his  refusal  to  ratify  the  latter 
gentleman's  appointiiu'iit  to  the  premiership;  and  nowtliathis 
enemy,  despite  this  protest,  was  the  virtual  preinier,  the  mind 
which  inspired,  and  the  hand  that  shaped  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, was  a  thorn  too  stinging  for  him  to  bear.  One 
writer  savs  that  Mr.  Ihown  should  have  foreseen  all  these  thin'^s 
before  entering  the  administration,  but  as  wo  have  air-  'y 
shown,  Mr.  Brown  was  frequently,  when  apparently  n 
according  to  the  dictates  of  cahn  calculation,  the  victim  ot  im- 
pulse, and  always  incapable  of  foreeastnig  probabilities  or  con- 
sequences. Duty  to  some  men  is  as  the  fixed  star  that  the 
mariner,  sailing  over  the  unknown  main,  follows  with  unfalter- 
ing faith  till  it  leads  him  to  his  haven ;  but  it  is  clear  in  the 
record  that  with  all  the  robust  honesty  and  sense  of  right  wliicli 
Mr.  Bnnvri  pcjssessed,  this  higher,  and  tiner  moral  duty  was  not 
to  him  a  constant  star.  Strong  and  clear  appeared  his  duty 
when  he  came  to  conservative  ministers  and  proposed  a  coali- 
tion ;  promptly  did  he  follow  then  what  he  deemed  his  duty 
was  ;  and  that,  so  far,  he  did  honouiably,  we  might  say  nobly, 
is  by  nothing  so  strongly  proven  as  in  the  protests  entered  by 
that  school  of  politicians,  to  which,  by  his  own  newspaper,  he 
had  given  life.  But  not  far  did  he  travel  on  his  way  when  he 
lost  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  star,  faltered,  dropped  off,  and 
covered  an  honourable  beginning  with  an  ignominious  ending. 
Let  us  not  anticipate,  however,  but  see  exactly  what  he  diiL 
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The  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  as  those  who  have 
borne  the  dates  in  mind  remember,  was  now  at  haml,  and  the 
cominercial  interests  of  tlie  provinces  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernmer.t  shouM  employ  all  possible  means  towards  securin;| 
renewal.     Oveitures  which  had  been  made,  were  treated  with 
contempt  at  Washinj^'ton,  so,  at  the  siij^'fjestion  of  the  imperial 
government,  a  "Confederate  Conncil  on  Commei'cial  Treaties," 
and  comprising   representatives  from    all  the  British   North 
A.nierioan  provinces,  was  held  during  the  autumn  of  ISO.*,  at 
Quebec.     This  council,  among  whos(!  iniMubers  was  Mr.  GecM'go 
Brown,  recommended  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, to  endeavour  to  effect  a  renewal.      While  Mr.    P<rown 
was  absent  from  Ottawa  on  public  business,  Mr,  How  land  and 
Mr.  Gait  were  sent  to  Washington  to  negotiate  there  with  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.     Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ilowland  had 
not  been  a  member  of  the  confederate  cnuncil,  and  Mr.  Brown 
had,  the  latter  gentleman  regarded  the  preference  of  the  other 
^  as  a  personal  slight,  and  a  sutlicient  excu.se  for  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  cabinet.     It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  filmy 
cloud  obscured  Mr.  Brown's  star  of  duty.    A  princi|)le  that  can- 
not withstand  a  personal  .slight,  and  one  of  such  a  nature  as  this, 
is  surely  not  worth  the  having.     But  in  view  of  Mr.  Brown's 
subsequent  attitude  towards  the  tr3aty  question,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Macdonald  acted  with  his  usual  discretion  in 
refusing  to  send  to  negotiate  a  treaty  a  man  who  was  hostile  to 
the  very  proceedings  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  carry  out. 
On  learning  that  Howland  had  been  sent  to  Washington,  Brown 
at  once  resigned  his  seat  in  the  ministry,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  pressure  to  alter  his  decision.     It  appears  that 
the  affront  received  was  not  Mr.  Brown's  only  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  government.     Of  the  ministerial  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Washington  treaty,  he  strongly  disa[)proved.  He 
did  not  believe  that  we  ouffht  to  so  to  Wa.shinsjfton  as  suitors,  but 
that  Washington  outjht  to  come  to  us.     In  other  wor<l3  he  was 
not  willing  that  Mahomet  should  go  up  to  the  mountain,  but 
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conteiKifid  that  the  mountain  ought  to  come  down  to  ^rahomet. 
That  this  excellent  view  had  taken  possession  of  him  is  cluar 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  speech  which  he  delivered  dur- 
ing the  next  session  ot  parliament.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  as  niucli 
in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  i-eciprocity  as  any  member  of  this 
house,  but  I  wanted  a  fair  treaty  ;  and  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  while  admitting  its  benefits,  that  the  treaty  was  at- 
tended with  some  disadvantages  to  us.      I  contend  that  we 
should  not  have  gone  to  Washington  as  suitors,  for  any  terms 
they  were  pleased  to  give  us.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  treaty, 
and  the  American  government  should  have  come  to  us  witli  a 
proposition  since  they,  not  us,  desired  a  change."     Of  course 
nobody  believes  that  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  sent  delegates  to 
Washington  begging  for  "  any  terms  they  were  pleased  to  give 
us."     In  a  little  while  Mr.  Brown  passed  from  the  transition 
state,  and  was  pouring  red-hot  broadsides  into  the  government. 
Has  political  history  ever  told  of  such  another  man  ?    No 
impartial  writer  hesitates  to  think  if  there  may  be  found  anj 
excuse  for  the  man's  course  ;  one  might  almost  have  funcieil 
Alexander  Mackenzie  shriidcing  with  his  brush.     Says  Colonel 
Gray :  "  Either  he  (Mr.  Brown)  ought  not  to  have  joined  the 
government  or  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it  at  that  time.    The 
people  sustained  him  in  the  first ;  they  condemned  him  in  the 
latter.     The  reason  he  gave  no  one  accepted  as  the  real  reason, 
and  his  opponents  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  left  the  go- 
vernment because  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  its  master."  One 
balm  only  now  could  have  healed  the  wounds  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  that  the  loyalty  of    his  reform  colleagues.      But  in  the 
dark  hour  these  deserted  him.     Mr.  Howland  openly  disap- 
proved of  his  leader's  course,  and  when  Mr.  McDougali  returneil 
to  Canada,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  on  a  mission  of  trade, 
he  enaorsed  the  course  of  Mr.  Howland.     It  may  be  said  here 
that  the  mission  to   Wtishington  was  a  failure,  and  that  no 
further  attempt  to  secure  reciprocity  was  made  till  several 
years  after  confederation. 
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The  last  session  of  the  provincial  pai'liament  met  at  Ottawa 
on  the  8th  of  June.  The  ministry's  speech  exj^rcssed  the  ho])e 
that  the  union  scheme  would  soon  be  itn  fait  accompli,  and  that 
the  next  parliament  would  embrace  an  assemblage  not  only  of 
the  federate  representatives  of  Conada,  but  of  every  colony  in 
British  North  America.  A  shiver  had  run  through  the  public 
with  the  tidings  of  the  invasion  by  O'Neil's  ruffians,  and  on  the 
assembling  of  the  legislature  an  act  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  for  one  year  was  hurriedly  passed  ;  also  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  Lower  Canada  against  invasion. 
There  was  bask  discussion  upon  some  of  the  government 
measures,  but  the  opposition  found  themselves  in  compari- 
son with  their  opponents  as  "  that  small  infantry  warred 
on  by  cranes ;"  and  hence,  as  the  session  wore  on,  learned  not 
to  offer  opposition  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained  but  a  crown 
of  ridicule.  A  scries  of  resolution?  defining  the  constitution  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under  the  proposed  confederation, 
and  which  subsequently  were,  in  great  measure,  incorporated 
in  the  imperial  act,  were  passed,  and  likewise  a  tariff  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  such  commodities  as  boots  and 
shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  saddlery  and  harness,  which  had 
hitherto,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1859,  paid  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  pfir  cent.,  at  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. ;  while,  to  stimulate 
native  manufacture,  a  number  of  raw  materials  were  put  upon 
the  free  list.  To  meet  the  deficiency  which  must  result  in 
the  revenue,  an  increased  impost  was  placed  upon  whiskc}'. 
Before  the  house  arose  a  difference,  suppressed  for  some  time, 
between  the  finance  minister,  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  and  ^Ir.  II.  L. 
Langevin,  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  came 
to  a  head,  and  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  former  gentle- 
nian,  who,  however,  loyally  supported  the  govenunent  in  its 
general  policy,  while  feeling  obliged  to  so  far  differ  from  it 
on  a  particular  question.  Mr.  liovvland  took  Mr.  Gait's  port- 
folio, and  Mr.  solicitor-gone al  Langevin  became  postmaster- 
general  in  the  jdace  of  the  new  finance  minister. 
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Meanwliile,  reason  liad  resumed  her  sway  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  In  New  Brunswick,  shortly  after  the  blind 
goddess  had  scored  her  victory,  ojjinion  began  t«o  revolt  against 
the  counsel  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  guided  respecting 
the  great  question  at  issue,  and  which,  in  its  anti-progressive 
and  dark-age  press  had  appealed  to  the  condition  of  Ireland 
under  union  for  witness  against  the  wisdom  of  the  confederation 
scheme.  The  public  in  a  calm  and  sensible  mood  pondered  the 
question  over,  and  remembered  among  other  things  the  story 
of  the  bundle  of  rods,  which  wdien  fastened  together  could  not 
be  broken,  \vh>le  each  rod,  tested  singly,  proved  to  be  a  frail 
and  unresisting  thing.  But  they  thought  beyond  the  confines 
of  figure  and  allegory,  and  were  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
card the  progress-brakes  wliich  liad  assumed  the  government 
of  the  province.  In  18C0,  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick 
met  under  exciting  circumstances.  The  province  had  been 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Fenians,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
the  public  mind  exaggerated  small  danger  into  great  proper 
tions.  There  was  some  reason  to  suppose,  and  strong  supposi- 
tion, that  the  ministry  which  had  assumed  power  by  virtue  of 
opposition  to  the  union,  was  not  composed  entinily  of  membeis 
deadl}'  foemen  to  the  ruffians  threatening  the  jirovince.  Gover- 
nor Gordon,  in  the  siteech  oi)ening  the  legislature,  announced 
that  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Queen  that  the  provinces 
Hhould  unite  in  one  confederacy,  and  strongly  urged  the  ques- 
tion upt)n  the  legislature.  The  Snuth-Hatheway  administra- 
tion was  willing  to  meet  the  royal  wish  half  way, provided  that 
New  Brunswick  obtained  better  terms  in  the  compact  tlian 
those  offered  in  the  Quebec  scheme.  But  the  public  w  'o 
not  disposed  to  abide  by  the  half-way  marches  of  the  ministry, 
or  even  to  toleiate  its  existence.  The  legislative  council,  strange 
to  say,  proved  that  on  occasion  it  may  be  useful,  by  passing  an 
address  expressing  the  desire  that  the  imperial  government 
might  unite  New  Brunswick  and  the  other  provinces  in  a  fed- 
erative union.     The  nunistry  were  obliged  to  resign,  and  the 
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governor  called  on  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Leonard  Tilley  to  form  an 
adininistration.  A  dissolution  followed,  and  to  the  same  length 
which  the  province  had  before  gone  in  opposing  confederation, 
it  now  went  in  supporting  the  scheme.  This  election  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  confederation  in  other 
(quarters.  "  The  destiny  of  British  North  America,"  indeed,  says 
Air.  Archer,  "  was  decided  in  New  Brunswick."  Nova  Scotia 
shook  off  her  torpor,  and  appointed  delegates  to  proceed  to 
London,  to  perfect  a  measure  of  union.  Meanwhile  the  little 
pro^■ince  in  the  Gulf  remained  refractory,  while  her  more  rugged 
sister  out  on  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  was  listless,  save  for  the 
iiiurowing  "  poetry  "  of  her  fisherman-hards,  and  the  metaphys- 
ical flux  of  a  Hebrew  scholar.  The  little  meadow-province 
afterwards  fell  before  the  wooer,  but  the  "  ancient  colony  "  chose 
l)er|)etual  celibacy.  Little  Tom  the  sea  baby  once  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  Northern  Sea  a  solitary  gair-fowl  sitting  bolt  up- 
right upon  the  Allalonestone,  and  singing  at  morn  and  eve, 
singing  ever, 

*'  And  BO  the  poor  stone  was  left  ull  alone, 
With  a  fal-lal-la-Iady." 

She  was  an  ancient  dame,  having  no  wings,  and  despising 
birds  who  had  ;  was  suprenjely  content  with  her  isolation,  and 
disgusted  with  the  progress  of  rnoilern  times.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Newfoundland  has  attempted  to  enudate  the  gair-fowl, 
preferring  that  "  the  poor  stone  "  should  be  "  left  all  alone,"  to 
casting  in  her  lot  with  a  young  nationality  in  the  spring-bloom 
of  its  strength.  For  the  colonists — we  are  ar'  .ipating  by  a 
few  yuars — showed  their  hostility  to  union,  t)y  some  unmis- 
takable signs.  When  Hon.  Ambrose  Shea,  who  had  been 
the  island  delegate  to  Quebec,  paid  a  visit  to  Placentia,  the 
chief  place  in  his  constituency,  he  was  met  at  the  landing  by  a 
nnnibcr  of  the  inhabitants,  some  bearing  pots  of  hot  pitch,  and 
others  bags  of  feathers  with  which  to  bedeck  "  de  shkeemer  " 
wlio  tried  to  "  sell  his  counthry."  The  writer  just  remembers  tho 
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scene,  and  never  will  it  leave  his  memory.  In  addition  to  the 
zealous  "  antia  "  with  the  tar  and  feathers,  were  about  fifty  iridi- 
viduals  who  sounded  melancholy  insult  to  the  candidate  through 
these  large  conchs  which  the  fishermen  get  upon  their  "  hull- 
tow"  trains  in  summer,  and  another  band  of  about  thirty,  who 
blew  reproaches  and  derision  through  cows-horns.  They  heaptjil 
every  possible  insult  upon  the  visitor,  raved  up  and  down  the 
landings  threatening  his  life  should  he  attempt  to  come  on 
shore,  till,  at  last,  pained  and  disgusted,  this  man  who  had  Ijoon 
so  often  their  benefactor  when  famine  darkened  their  homes,  who 
was  a  statesman  of  whom  any  country  might  have  been  proud, 
turned  away  and  never  visited  the  ungrateful  spot  again.  Mr. 
Shea,  however,  we  may  add  here,  did  not  drop  out  of  public 
life,  but  still,  with  his  brother,  the  colonial  secretary,  maintains 
a  leading  place  in  the  counsels  of  his  colony,  whose  intoiests  in 
him  have  an  able  and  zealous  advocate. 

In  November,  18GG,  the  Canadian  delegation,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald,  George  E.  Cartier,  A.  T.  Gait,  W. 
P.  Howland,  Wm.  McDougall  and  H.  L.  Langevin,  proceedeil 
to  England,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  delegates,  to  discuss  the  confederation  plan. 
The  Nova  Scotia  delegates  were  Messrs.  Tuppcr,  Archibald, 
Henry,  McCully  and  Ritchie ;  those  of  New  Brunswick  were 
Messrs,  Tilley,  Mitchell,  Fisher,  Johnson  and  Robert  Duncan 
Wilmot,  the  last  named  gentleman  being  the  present  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  province.  The  delegates  assembled 
at  Westminster  palace  on  the  4th  of  December,  and,  by  [ire- 
eminence,  the  chair  was  given  to  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald 
during  the  conference.  Lord  Monck,  who  had  left  Canada  on 
a  holiday  tour,  and  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  union,  ren- 
dered what  assistance  he  could  to  the  delegates  and  to  the  im- 
perial government.  The  conference  sat  till  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  which  the  assemblage  were  in  a  position  to  procei;d 
with  the  structure  of  a  constitution.  Though  some  of  the  ablest 
men  our  colonies  have  ever  produced   were  instrumental  in 
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framing  the  new  constitutional  charter,  Mr.  IVracdonald,  it  was 
readily  admitted,  waf-u  the  master-head.  Many  a  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  conflicting  interests  arose, 
which,  but  for  careful  handling,  might  have  wrecked  the 
scheme ;  and  here  the  matchless  tact  of  the  attorney-general 
of  Canada  West  pre-eminently  asserted  itself.  During  the 
conference  several  modifications  were  made  in  the  Quebec 
draft.  Several  concessions  were  made  to  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, and  a  more  uniform  and  equitable  feature  given  to 
the  whole.  The  Nova  Scotia  delegates  were  confronted  by  the 
colossal  figure  of  Joseph  Howe,  who  poured  out  a  stream  of 
fiery  eloquence  against  the  confederation ;  but  those  who  were 
present  say  that  Dr.  Tupper  turned  the  gi'eat  orator's  argu- 
ments back  with  such  force  and  clearness  that  the  mind  of  the 
imjierial  government  never  for  a  moment  wavered  in  concluding 
what  its  duty  to  Nova  Scotia  was.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  on  the  general  scheme,  the  conference,  in  con- 
junction with  the  imperial  law  officers,  prepared  certain  draft 
bills,  which  were  afterwards  fused  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
and  submitted  to  the  imi)erial  parliament  on  the  5th  of  F.  •  - 
ruary  following.  On  the  29th  of  March  the  amalgamated  bill 
received  the  royal  assent;  and  on  the  12th  of  April  another 
imperial  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  guarantee  interest  on  a  loan  not  to  exceed  £3,000,- 
000  sterling,  which  sum  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  Intercolonial  railway  between  Halifax  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  union  was  not  considered  perfected  by  the  consti- 
tutional ceremony ;  and  needed  a  firmer  linking  by  the  bonds  of 
iron.  On  the  22nd  of  May  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  from 
Windsor  Castle,  giving  effect  to  "  The  British  North  America 
Act,"  and  appointing  the  first  day  of  July  following  as  the  date 
on  which  it  should  come  in  force.  Briefly,  the  act  provided 
that  the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia should  be  one  Dominion,  under  the  name  of  Canada,  This 
Dominion  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  name<l  Ontario, 
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Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  the  boundaries  of 
the  former  two  to  be  the  f:anic  as  those  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  the  boundaries  of  the  two  mai  itinie 
provinces  remaining  unclianged.  The  executive  authority,  and 
the  command  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  weie  vested  in 
tlie  impei'ial  sovereign,  represented  by  a  governor-general  or 
other  executive  officer  for  the  time  being.  The  city  of  Ottawa 
was  declared  the  seat  of  government  during  the  sovereign's 
pleasure.  The  legislative  machinery  was  to  consist  of  a  viceroy 
or  his  deputy,  and  a  ministerial  council,  to  be  styled  the  Queen's 
privy  council  for  Canada,  the  members  of  which  body  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  governor-general,  and  to  hold  office  during 
his  pleasure.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  parliament, 
to  consist  of  the  Queen,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  provided  that  a  pai'liament  should  be  held  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  so  that  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth  might  ela])se 
between  .session  and  scs-^ion.  The  ridiculous  system  of  election 
to  the  political  dead-house  was  abolished, — though  the  gigantic 
thing  itself  was  maintained — and  it  was  provided  instead  that 
the  senate  should  consi.st  of  seventy-two  life  members,  twent}'- 
four  for  Ontario,  twenty-four  for  Quebec — an  appoi'tionment 
which,  in  view  of  the  disparity  of  population  and  the  outlook 
of  increased  inequality,  would  have  been  a  rank  injustice,  but 
that  the  members  so  distributed  are  but  the  shadows  in  an  in- 
stitution which  in  practice  is  a  myth — and  twelve  for  each  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  the  members  to  possess  certain  pro- 
perty (jualiHcations,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  to  re- 
tain their  seats  for  life,  unless  guilty  of  gi-oss  misbehaviour. 
Becoming  swinishly  intoxicated,  and  while  in  that  state  vom- 
iting over  Turkey  carpets  at  vicc-rcgal  banquets  were  not  fore- 
seen in  framing  the  constitution,  so  that  senators  ofi'ending  in 
that  way  may  retain  their  .seats.  Provision  was  made  for  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  body,  but  the  number  (as  finally 
arranged)  was  not  to  exceed  eighty-two,  or  to  reach  that  limit 
unless  upon  the  entry  of  Newfoundland  into  the  confederation. 
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The  principle  of  representation  by  population  was  established 
for  the  house  of  commoHS,  the  basis  adopted  for  the  original 
adjustment  being  the  census  of  18G1.  It  was  declared,  how- 
over,  that  an  adjustment  should  take  place  evoty  ten  years, 
upon  a  census  of  population  being  obtained.  The  representa- 
tion of  Quebec  was  permanently  lixcd  at  sixty-five  members, 
while  that  of  each  of  the  other  provinces  was  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  population  thereof  that  sixty-five  should  from 
time  to  time  bear  to  the  population  of  Quebec.  The  repre- 
sentation for  the  whole  union  was  fixed  at  181  members: 
eighty-two  for  Ontario,  sixty-five  for  Quebec,  nineteen  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  duration  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  Constitutions  were  likewise  given  to  the  four  pro- 
vinces embraced  in  the  union.  Each  comprised  a  lieutenant- 
governor  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
paid  out  of  the  general  treasury,  and  to  hold  office  for  five  years ; 
an  executive  council  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  had  the  power  of  dismissal;  a  legislative 
council  to  be  nominated  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  to  hold 
their  seats  for  life*  ;  and  the  house  of  assemblv.  Such  lejjisla- 
ture  was  to  have  control  over  local  att'airs,  all  questions  of  a  cha- 
racter afi'ecting  the  dominion  at  large  falling  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial  par- 
liaments in  many  cases  remind  one  of  those  colours  on  the  can- 
vas which  meet  and  to  the  eye  seem  to  soften  and  blend,  so 
that  it  passes  the  keenest  skill  to  say  where  the  one  begins  or 
the  other  ends ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  by  the 
terms  of  any  constitution  to  so  define  respective  jurisdiction  as 
to  avoid  collision  of  authority  in  the  future.  One  notable  case, 
as  our  readers  will  readily  remember,  ha,>  of  late  years  arisen, 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  power  to  pass  certain  laws 

*  Ontiirio  had  the  good  sense  to  dispense  with  an  upper  chamber,  and  her  legis- 
tion  Las  never  been  the  worse  in  consequence. 
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regulating   the   liquor   traffic   resides   in   the   general   or  the 
provincial    parliaments,    the  learned    and   clear-headed   chief 
justice  of  New  Brunswick  affirming  that  the  jurisdicticn  lies 
in  the  province,  not  in  the  dominion ;  the  distinguished  chief 
justice  of  Canada  maintaining,  on  the  other  hand,  that   the 
authority  is  not  in  the  province,  Lut  in  the  dominion ;  while 
other   eminent  jurists    contend    that  the  power  resides  not 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  hearing  upon  such  cases, 
either  in  the  one  legislature  or  the  other.    Provinion  was  made, 
likewise,  in  the  British  North  America  Act,  for  the  admission 
into  the  confederation,  of  any  colony  that  had  so  far  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  compact.     The  royal  proclamation  announced 
the  names  of  seventy-two    senators,  thirty-six  of  whom  were 
conservatives  and  thirty-six  reformers ;  so  that  when  the  date 
which  was  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  Dominion  came  round, 
the  machinery  was  in  readiness  to  set  in  motion.     When  tlie 
delegates  returned  from  England,  Lord  jVEonck,  who  hail  been 
a  zealous  worker  in  promoting  union,  turned  his  thought  to 
the  choice  of  an  administration  to  be  called  to  the  government 
of  the  federated  provinces.     As  to  who  the  leader  shouLl  bi.', 
he  doubted  not  a  moment.     Many  warm  and  able  advocates 
had  had  the  scheme  of  union  among  those  who  sat  at  the 
Westminster  Conference,  as  well  as  among  numbers  of  othcis 
in  the  parliament  and  the  press ;  but  above  all  these  towered  the 
figure  of  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald.     We  have  seen  that  he  dif- 
fered  at  the  outset  from  his  colleagues  as  to  the  form  some 
details  of  the  scheme  ought  to  take ;  but  that  a  union  of  the 
scattered  colonies  was  the  only  solution  to  the  troubles  dis- 
tracting the  provinces,  he  never  doubted.     From  the  moment 
the  coalition  was  formed,  his  was  the  head  that  planneil,  the 
hand  that  shaped,  the  negotiations.     It  is  not  going  too  far 
to  sa}'',  in  glancing  at  his  exertions,  and  the  obstacles  which 
were  presented  at   every  stage  of  the   proceedings,  that  hai 
it  not   been  for   Mr.   John   A.  Macdonald  we   might  not  at 
this  day  have  a   confederation.     George   Biown  sought  rep- 
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rescntiition  liy  population,  and  entertained  the  proposal  of  con- 
federation only  as  a  means  to  that  end ;  Lower  Canada  was 
apathetic,  and  rather  interested  in  resisting   Brown's  move- 
ment than  anxious  to  enter  a  combination  which  would  not 
increase  her  prestige.      Mr.  Macdonald,   appealing  upon  the 
scene  at  this   critical  time,  thus  on  the  one  hand  appealed 
to  Mr.   Brown :   You    will   through  federation  get   represen- 
tation  by  population,  and,  turning  to  the  French  party :  The 
time  has  now  conic  when  you  must  recede  from  the  ground  on 
which  I  have  so  long  sustained  you  ;  you  must  now  choose 
between  a  subserviency  to  a  majoiity  in  all  things,  or  a  mea- 
sure that  will  make  you  supreme  in  your  domestic  concerns, 
and  give  you  the  authority  to  which  your  number  entitles  you 
on  questions  of  national  importance.     Mr.  Mackenzie  naturally 
enougli,  perhaps,  considering  our  poor  fallen  nature,  is  jealous  of 
the  position  Mr.  Macdonald  takes  after  the  accomplishment 
of  the  union.     "  Having,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  no  great  work 
of  his  own  to  boast  about,  he  bravely  plucks  the  laurel  from 
the  brows  of   the  actual    combatants,   and    real   victors,  and 
fastens  it  on  his  own  head."     Who,  pray,  Mr,  Mackenzie,  were 
the  "  actual    combatants  ? "     Who   were  "  the  real  victors  ?  " 
We  know  not  and  we  write  from  the  record,  seek'ng  not  to 
put  laurels  on  brows  that  have  not  won  them.     Surely  the 
question  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  one  of  malice. 

Lord  Monck,  as  we  have  said,  who  had  watched  the  course 
of  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  remembered  how  that  statesman  had 
turned  the  Prince  Edward  Island  conference  to  account,  the 
attitude  he  had  assumed  after  the  conference,  and  his  position  at 
the  Westminster  meeting,  had  no  d'tficulty  in  concluding  that 
far  beyond  ail  othe"  t  was  his  place  in  accomplishing  the  great 
event,  and  that  for  this  reason,  and  by  virtue  of  his  first-class 
abilities  as  a  statesman,  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  leading 
the  first  Canadian  administration.  He  wrote  a  note  asking  if 
Mr.  Macdonald  would  come  and  see  him,  and  then  told  the  at- 
torney-general-vvest  what  his  intentions  were.     Mr.  Macdonald 
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expressed  his  oljligations,  and  his  willingness  to  take  any  dutv 
that  his  excellency  assigned  to  him.    Upon  the  reconunendation 
of  the  prime  minister,  almost  entirely,  it  was  that  the  members  of 
the  ministry  were  chosen.  Like  the  "  heretic  "  who,  on  rcccivin" 
baptism  and  entering  the  fold  of  the  Roman  church,  finds  all  his 
past  blotted  out  as  if  it  had  never  been — thoughhis  sins  had  been 
red  as  scarlet — and  begins  life  denovo,  so  was  the  past  of  party 
in  Canada  obliterated,  Mr.  Macdonald  and  Lord  Monck  ar<njcd 
— though  of  course  not  p.ecisely  in  our  figure — and  the  new 
ministry,  drawn  from  every  province,  and  all  parties,  would 
begin  its  career  without  a  political  stain.     With  confederation 
arose  new  problems,  new  interests,  new  aspirations;  old  (ques- 
tions were  brushed  off  the  stage,  and  nought  remained  but 
hollow  names.     Lord  Monck  indeed  believed  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  compound  ministry,  a  death-blow  would  be 
struck  at  party ;  but  Mr.  Macdonald  assured  him   that  party 
would  survive  the  discarded  institutions,  and  resist  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  man.  But  while  regard- 
ing this  evil  of  responsible  government  irrepressible  he  advised, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  formation  of  a  ministry  from  among  all 
parties  in  the  colonies.     "  The  confederation,"  he  said,  later  on, 
"  is  the  work  of  the  people  of  these  provinces,  irrespective  of 
old-time  party  opinion,      I  do  not  want  it  to  be  felt  by  any 
section  of  the  country,  that  they  have  no  representation  in  the 
cabinet,  and  no  influence  in  the  government.     And  as  then  are 
now  no  issues  to  divide  parties,  and  as  all  that  is  required  i  i  to 
have  in  the  government  the  men  who  are  best  adapted  to  put 
the  new  machinery  in  motion,  I  desire  to  ask  those  to  join  me 
who  have  the  confidence  of,  and  represent  the  majorities  in,  the 
various  sections,  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  this  system  of  government  and  who  wish  to  see  it  satisfac- 
torily carried  out."  In  due  time  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
were  announced,  as  follows  : 

Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald    Premier  and  Min.  of  Jiistioe. 

m 

"    A.  T.  Galt        -        -         -       Minister  of  Finance. 
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Hox.  Alkxaxder  Camim'.rll 

"  A.  J.  Fehgussox-Blair 

"  W.  p.  Rowland 

"  GkorgeE.  Cartieu 

"  Wm.  McDouoall      - 

"  S.  L.  TiLLEY 

"  Peter  Mitch  eel     - 

"  H.  L.  Laxgevix   - 

"  J.  C.  '"'riAi'Ais  - 

"  A.  G.  Archibald  - 

"  Edward  Kenxv 


-  Postmnxter-General. 

Preslilott  oft/ie  Council. 

Mi)i.  Inland  Revenue. 

-  Mill.  Militia  and  Defence. 
-    Minister  Public  Worl's. 

-  Mill,  of  Customs. 

Mill.  Marine  and  Fisiieries. 

Sec.  of  State  for  Canada. 

M!n.  of  Auriculture. 

-  Sec.  of  Slide  for  Prof  inces. 

-    Receiver-General. 


Lord  Monck  was  sworn  into  office  as  governor-general   of 
the  New  Dominion  by  Cliief  Justice  Draper,  after   wbicli  ho 
announced  that  Her  Majesty  had  instructed  liim,  through  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  confer  the  order   of  knighthood   upon 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  the  distinction  of  Companion- 
ship of  the  Path  on  Messrs.  Tilley,  Tupper,  Cartier,  Gait,  Mc- 
Doufjall  and  Howlnnd.     Messrs.  Cartier  and  Gait  refused  the 
favour,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  the  former  gentleman 
was  wounded  to  the  quick  that,  in  granting  the  higher  honour 
of  knighthood,  he  had  been  ignored.     But  what  he  felt  worse 
than  all,  witli  that  impulse  that   rushes  sometimes  into  the 
rashest  consequences  with  its  eyes  shut,  was  that  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  so  many  hardly  fought  battles 
should  be  faithless  to  the  friendship  that  had  so  long  bound  tho 
two  together  as  "  with  hoops  of  steel."     He  believed,  in  short, 
that  the  slight  was  due  to   Mr.  Macdonald's   selfish  ambition 
which  coveted  the  crowning  honour  for  itself  alone.  The  truth 
all  the  time  was,  that  never  lived  a  loyaler  friend  than  Hon. 
John  A.  Macdonald  ;  that  the  knighthood  was  not  obtained  at 
his  solicitation  or  even  with  his  knowledge,  but  the  work  of 
Lord  Monck,  who  conceived  the  honour  to  be  a  fitting  one  to 
the  first  statesman  called  to  lead  the  government  of  the  new 
nation.     That  M.  Cartier  had  borne  a  noble  part  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  federation  was  undoubted,  but  so  had  many  others 
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who  were  visitcil  with  no  lii^'hur  token  of  inipei'ial  rci,Mr(l  than 
the  worthy  leader  of  the  French  Cana<lians.  With  tlie  un- 
boinu]e<l  chivahy  of  liis  nature  the  premier  set  to  v.'oik  to 
redeem  what,  in  view  ol'  M.  Cartier's  feelings,  was  a  diphjinatic 
blunder ;  and  a  year  later  it  was  announced  that  the  French 
leader  had  been  created  a  baroni-t  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
higher  dignity  than  had  been  conferred  ujion  the  prime  minis- 
ter himself.  M.  Cartier  was  somewhat  mollilied,  but  the  origi- 
nal hurt  rankled  in  the  very  marrow,  and  to  use  the  phrase  i^f 
one  of  our  writers,  the  golden  bowl  once  shivered  could  not  be 
restored  again.  Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  confederation 
movement — from  the  beginning  to  the  trium|»hunt  ending — 
which,  like  the  liver  that  takes  its  rise  in  obscure  ground  bcuin.^ 
its  journey  with  feeble  motion,  winding  on  with  seeming  Imsi- 
tation,  through  various  bends  and  tui-ns,  sometimes  entering 
the  dark  forest  that  the  thoughtless  sjioctator  believes  will  hide 
the  stream  forever,  but  emerging  again  with  greater  speed  and 
sturdier  purpose,  sweeping  on,  halting  never,  and  Uowing  round 
the  mountain  that  rises  to  bar  its  way,  till,  "  at  last  the  longed- 
for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,"  and  it  joins  the  broad,  bright  sua. 
Though  glancing  backward,  we  tind  that  the  years  have  Ixgun 
to  invest  events  once  standi  \g  out  in  such  distinctness,  w  ith 
vague  outline  and  shadows,  stiil  so  long  as  endures  the  .story 
of  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  one  clear  form 
will  appear  above  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  figure  ol'  the  RiGiiT 
Hon.  Sm  Juun  Alexaxdeh  Macdoxald. 
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n  EORGK  ETIENNE  CARTIER  was  born  at  St.  Antolno,  in 
Vj  the  County  of  Verchores,  on  the  Gth  of  Soptoniber,  1.S14. 
Tradition,  pei'hap.s  liazarding  a  guess,  connects  him  with  the 
great  Jacques  of  the  same  name,  so  prominent  a  figure  in 
the  early  history  of  Canada.  After  finishing  his  education  in 
the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  Montreal,  M.  Cartier  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  M.  Edouard  Rodier  ;  and,  in  1835,  began  practice 
at  Montreal.  Two  years  later  the  province  was  in  n  fiame  of 
rebellion,  and  like  most  of  his  spirited  compatriots  at  the  time, 
the  young  barrister  shouted  his  vivas  for  Tapineau  and  La  Li' 
herU.  He  fought  with  much  bravery  under  Dr.  Nelson  at  St. 
Denis,  and  when  the  bloody  drama  was  ended  fied  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  remained  till  the  clouds  of  revolt  at  home  had 
rolled  away.  While  still  under  the  ban  of  the  law  he  returned 
by  stealth  to  Montreal,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms  during 
the  day.  In  the  evening  he  quietly  left  his  confinement,  seek- 
ing the  suburbs  for  exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  as  he  glided 
along  the  hmely  roads  in  the  gloaming,  he  often  related  after- 
wards, he  fancied  that  mysterious  footsteps  dogged  him,  and 
that  every  bush  concealed  an  officer.  At  last,  semi-official  in- 
foraiation  reached  him  that  if  he  conducted  himself  with  dis- 
cretion, the  law  would  wink  at  the  past.  M.  Cartier,  we  may 
be  sure  was  as  patriotic  as  most  of  his  countrymen,  but  the 
phantom  of  a  hangman  dangling  a  halter  had  haunted  his  pil- 
low so  long  that  the  patriotism  which  had  once  put  on  the  wings 
of  revolution,  was  ever  afterwards,  in  his  breast,  fro/Jon  at  the 
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sonrce.  For  ten  years  the  young  lawyer  diligently  epplierl 
himself  to  his  profession,  shrinking  from  notoriety,  but  never 
losing  interest  in  political  questions  ;  and  all  the  while  yearning 
for  the  political  sphere.  In  18-t8,  he  saw  his  ambition  gratified 
in  being  elected  for  Vcrch5ros,  which  constituency  he  repre- 
sented till  18G1,  when  he  overthrew  the  rouge  Goliath,  A.  A. 
Dorion,  in  Montreal,  dealing  a  blow  to  Lower  Canada  gritism 
from  which,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  it  has  never 
since  recovere.1.  We  have  seen  that,  early  in  18-5(3,  ho  was 
chosen  provincial-secretary  in  the  MacNab-Tachd  administra- 
tion, and  that  four  months  later  he  became  attorney -general  in 
the  Tachd-Macdonald  ministry,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  had  gone  out  of  the  cabinet  in  dudgeon,  becat'ise  Mr.  ]\Iac- 
donald,  instead  of  himself,  was  chosen  to  the  leadershi[)  in  tlie 
assembly.  The  following  year  the  Macdonald-Cartier  govern- 
ment came  into  existence,  but  after  a  few  months  the  wlieei 
went  round,  and  the  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  appealed 
upon  Che  scene.  Weighed  against  even  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, M,  Cartier  would  be  light  in  the  scale,  unless  we  con- 
found his  success  with  his  merit.  He  had  a  keen  perception  of 
every  question,  brl,  his  view  was  narrow;  and  while  he  prized 
the  interests  of  his  country,  party  was  to  him  before  p;i,  i  iotism, 
and  self  before  party.  A  dark  picture  you  draw  us  surel\ ,  says 
some  one  at  our  elbow,  who  has  seen  the  French  leade  •  upon 
the  wall  so  long  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Yes;  it  is  a 
black  picture,  but  we,  to  whom  the  tasks  falls,  however  unwor- 
thy we  be,  to  sum  up  the  work  and  paint  the  portrait,  must  not 
falter  in  our  duty,  though  our  naked  sketch  reveal  an  imper- 
fect man.  M.  Cartier  had  many  faults.  For  some  of  the-io  he 
was  not  responsible,  as  they  were  inheritances  of  his  birth.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  him  that  his  understanding  was  not 
broad,  and  that  his  judgment  frequently  was  unsound  ;  or 
that  when  he  spoke  to  an  audience  his  voice  was  harsh  and  un- 
sympathetic, and  seldom  captivated  hearts.  It  i.s  just  tliat  vve 
blame  him  for  being  selfish,  for  giving  bridle  to  his  temper  un- 
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der  small  provocation,  and  for  holding,  not  unt'requently,  in  con- 
tempt men  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to 
loose.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  he  was  successful.  He  had  an 
unbounded  aml)ition,  a  profusion  of  nervous  force,  an  unflagging 
perseverance,  an  activity  as  restless  as  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
and,  to  crown  these  invincible  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
sets  excelsior  for  his  motto,  he  had  an  aggressiveness  that 
pushed  aside  obstacles  and  all  opposing  pretensions,  and  a  ca- 
jiacity  for  organization  that  always  astonished  and  sometimes 
bewildered  those  who  are  not  given  to  analysis,  but  who  are 
charmed  V>y  Hash.  No  political  leader  cotild  ignore  i[.  Cartier, 
for  he  would  prefer  being  matched  "^^ainst  half  a  dozen  strong 
men,  to  feeling  that  he  had  arrayed  against  him  a  tireless 
energy  that  never  slept,  never  paused,  that  drilled  on,  and  would 
work  its  way  through  iron  walls  till  it  reached  its  ends. 

Alexander  Tilloch  Gait,  the  chief  of  finance  in  the  new  min- 
istry, the  son  of  John  Gait,  a  writer  of  some  note,  and  the 
friend  and  biogiapher  of  Loi'd  Byron ;  was  born  at  Chelsea, 
London,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1817.  Fired  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  father,  he  showed  an  early  taste  for  literature,  and 
when  in  his  fourteenth  year  contributed  to  Frasers  Mugaziiie. 
A  writer  in  the  Illustrated  London  Xews  refers,  with  much 
approval,  to  this  early  contribution  ;  but  we  can  onlj'  shed 
compassion  l)ackward  through  the  years  upon  the  editor  of 
Fraser's  Magazine.  It  is  a  sore  task  enough  for  a  magazine 
editor  to  have  to  read,  and  reject  the  tomes  of  manuscript 
pi'oduced  by  adults,  but  it  is  horro)-  opening  her  flood-gates 
upon  his  head  when  he  is  not  safe  from  boys  of  fourteen. 
Tiierefore,  we  must  not  be  regarded  as  considering  that  either 
the  spirit  which  prompted  Mr.  Gait  to  write  at  fourteen,  or  the 
matter  he  wrote,  was  good;  we  do  not  a]>prove  of  the  parent 
who  permitted  him  to  write  ;  neither  does  the  judgment  of  the 
editor  commend  itself  to  us,  wlio  published  the  hul's  effusion. 
Literature  after  a  short  stay  with  young  Gait  waved  her  wing  ; 
and  the  young  man  fixed  his  eye  upon  some  other  star.      The 
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Gait  family  emigrated  to  Canada,  in  1821,  and  when  Alexander 
had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
British  American  Land  Company,  in  the  eastern  townships,  as 
a  junior  clerk.     His  marked  abilities  brought  him  to  notice,  aiui 
his  rise  through  the  various  stages  of  the  depai'tment  was  rapid, 
till   he  reached  the  post  of  commissionership.     "  During  his 
twelve  yeai's  management,"  says  a  reliable  authority,  "  the  com- 
pany was  changed  from  one  of  almost  hopeless  insolvency,  to 
that  of  a  valuable  and  remunerative  undertaking."     Mr.  Gait 
first  entei'ed  parliament  whei.  the  country  was  aflame  over  the 
rebellion  losses  bill,  but  at  this  period  he  seemed  to  be  less  use- 
ful as  a  politician  than  as  a  business  man.     He  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  shining  protestant  by  opposition  to 
catholicity,  though  the  true  way  for  him  to  prove  the  superior- 
ity of  his  protestantism,  was  to  worship  God  in  his  church  in  a 
simple  earnest  spirit,  and  when  he  left  the  temple  to  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  have  others  do  unto  him.  Uncharitableness 
and  intolerance  are  not  any  more  true  protestantism,  than 
Catholicism  is  the  drunken  zeal  of  those  brutal  mobs  that  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  "  church,"  when  Gavazzi  lectured  in  Que- 
bec and  Montreal.    In  the  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Gait  outgrew  weak 
prejudice,  and  he  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  being  "  too 
judicial "  for  the  warped  ways  of  the  politician.      He  was  a 
valuable  member  when   measures  were  supported  or  opposed 
merely  for  party's  sake,  and  sat  as  one  alone  in  the  house,  now 
warndy  supporting  a  view  of  the  government,  and  again  ap- 
pearing the  most  censorious  among  the  opposition.     From  the 
first  his  opinion  on  all  questions  of  trade  and  finance  commanded 
the  close  attention  of  the  house.     Upon  the  collapse  of  the 
Brown-Dorion  nunistry,  he  was  requested  to  form  an  adminis- 
tratiim,  but  having  practically  alienated  himself  from  party,  he 
had  no  following  in  the  house,  and  not  being  possessed  of  the 
lofty  ambition  of  George  IJrown,  wisely  refused  to  attempt  a 
task  which  must  have  ended  in  failure.  We  have  already  noted 
other  events  in  his  career,  and  shall  *©e  him  again  before  we 
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close.     Mr.  Gait,  though  not  born    in  Canada,  is  a  Canadian, 
ami  even  with  his  ercentricities  is  a  creilit  to  his  country.    His 
political  compass  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  frequently  taken 
tits  of  wide  variation  ;  to  intensify  the  figure  a  little  his  opinion 
has  gone  round  the  compass.     He  has  shown  decided  leanings 
to  the  policy  of  Wa  reformers ;  and  at  times  has  sounded  notes 
with  the  true  ring  of  the  conservative.     This  perhaps  Mr.  Gait 
himself  would  call  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  denoting  a 
well-balanced  non-party  man  ;  but  unfortunately  the  time  came 
when  the  pen^ .     iim,  reaching  one  side,  remained  there.     For 
example,  Mr.  Gait  was  a  zealous  champion  of  confederation, 
and  we  wiite  it  down,  with  a  hearty  feeling,  to  his  credit.     At 
another  period  of  his  life  he  was  something  quite  different.     A 
band  of  men  gathered  together  in  Canada  shortly  after  the  tory 
mob  had  burnt  the  parliament  buildings  in  Montreal,  and  cir- 
culated a  manifesto  recommending  "a  friendly  and  peaceful 
separation  from  British  connexion,  and  a  union  upon  eijuitable 
terms  with  the  great  North  American  confederacy  of  sovereign, 
states."     A  number  of  gentlemen  of  good  standing  in  Canada, 
supported  the  scheme,  and  one  of  these  was  Mr,  A.  T.  Gait 
There  would  be  nothing  striking  in  this  historical  morsel  but 
that,  a  few  months  ago,  while  trying  to  restrain  her  laughter, 
Canada  stood  watching  the  same  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait,  as  Cana- 
dian high  commissioner       England,  endeavouring  to  set  tlving 
no  less  a  kite  than  a  schtaie  for  the  federation  of  the  empire. 
The  idea,  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Gait,  is  not  original, 
and  even  in  the  way  of  second-hand  is  only  a  half-way  measure. 
For,  in  Locksley  Hall.  Tennyson  has  a  much  better  proposal, 
as  we  leai-n  when  he  sings  of  the  time 

"  When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

But  as  the  Canadians  are  not  far  enough  advanced  yet  to  appre- 
ciate such  an  admirable  scheme  as  this,  Mr.  Gait  should  have 
brought  the  project  out  in  a  story-book  rather  than  in  ;i  prac- 
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tical  way.  Had  Jules  Verne  proposed  all  those  elaborate  ideas 
of  his  to  the  French  government,  he  might  not  have  succeeded 
either,  but  he  wisely  instead  put  them  forth  in  his  "  Ten  Thou- 
sand Leagues  under  the  Sea,"  his  voyage  through  the  heavens, 
and  other  unusual  excursions.  Should  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Gait 
that  his  federatidn  plan  might  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in 
the  moon,  we  beseech  of  him  not  to  make  the  proposal  in  the 
formal  way  either  to  tne  British  or  the  Canadian  government — 
as  so  surely  as  he  does  they  will  not  take  kindl}''  to  the  scheme 
— but  simply  bring  it  out  in  a  novel.  If  we  except  this  one 
marvellous  idea,  so  far  as  relates  to  Mr.  Gait's  pul)lic  career,  his 
influence  upon  political  life  in  Canada  has  been  for  the  better, 
and  he  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen.  As  his  mission  at  the 
court  of  St.  James  has,  by  his  own  desire,  been  brought  to  a 
close,  and  he  is  again  to  become  a  resident  of  Canada,  we  only 
express  the  wish,  that  must  be  general,  that  the  country  may 
for  many  years  to  come  have  the  benetit  of  his  experience,  pru- 
dence and  great  ability  in  public  matters.  We  beseech  of  him, 
from  our  own  feeling,  and  on  behalf  of  Canadians,  however,  to 
purge  his  mind  of  this  federation  phantasm. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  new  ministry 
was  M.  Hector  L.  Langevin,  secretary  of  state  for  Canada. 
M.  Langevin  is  a  sou  of  the  late  Jean  Langevin,  who  was  as- 
sistant civil  secretary  under  Lords  Gosford  and  Sydenham. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Quebec  on  the  2.5th  of  August,  182G. 
Educated  in  the  city  of  his  birth  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin,  concluding  his  course 
with  the  late  Sir  George  E.  Cartier.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  18.30.  Early  in  life  M.  Langevin  gave  evidence  of  the  tirst: 
rate  abilities  which  were  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country  in  later  years.  In  connexion  with  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  was  at  various  periods  the  editor  of  three  ditfer- 
ent  newspapers,  of  the  Melamjen  Rclhjieux,  and  the  Journal 
d'A(jricultave,  in  Montreal ;  and  of  the  Coiirrier  du  Canada,  in 
Quebec.  He  had  the  desire  common  to  so  many  aspiring  young 
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men  in  this  country  to  enter  politiciil  life,  and  began  his  public 
career  in  the  capacity  of  mayor  of  Quebec,  to  which  office  he 
was  several  times  elected.     In  1855,  he  took  the  first  of  three 
prizes  for  an  essay  on  Canada,  written  for  circulation  in  Paris, 
in  which  paper  as  in  his  other  contributions  he  gave  promise  of 
reaching  high  literary  eminence,  though,  somewhat  unfortu- 
nately for  letters,  the  public  chaiiner,  with  h.r  siren  tongue, 
won  iiim  for  her  own.     He  made  his  first  appearance  in  parlia- 
ment, the  reader  remembers,  in  1857,  when  he  was  elected  for 
Dorchester.     Through  the  manj^  j^ears  that  followed  till  death 
removed  M.  Cartier  from  the  scenes,  M.  Langevin  acted  the  part 
of  a  loyal,  and  skilful  second,  in  his  party,  chough  the  eye  of 
Lower  Canada  lit  not  with  enthusiasm  save  when  it  fell  upon 
the  imposing  figure  of  the  principal.     Yet  to  us,  M.  Langevin 
in  the  role  of  second  to  M.  Cartier,  seems  like  the  sun  acting 
satellite  to  the  moon.     As  a  statesman,  to  M.  Cartier  we  can 
Oi-ily  accord  a  second  place ;  to  M.  Langevin  we  give  a  first. 
If  no  tempest  come,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  "  ride  the  whin- 
wind  and  direct  the  storm."    Yet,  we  may  from  observing  the 
man  in  the  calm  judge  of  his  capacity  in  the  hour  of  tumult. 
M.  Langevin  has  been  described  by  some  criiics  as  a  narrow 
bigot,  caring  only  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  race,  and  grudging 
and  opposing  the  progress  of  his  English  brethren.     We  are 
glad  to  say  that  these  are  the  accusations  of  persons  who  know 
not  M.  Langevin,  and  who  perhaps  cared  not  to  know  him 
since  their  object  was  only  to  blacken.     Most  assuredly  is  the 
Fver  ch  leader  loyal  to  the  race  whence  he  has  sprung :    there 
has  never  arisen  in  his  province  a  man  to  whom  the  best 
interests  of  French  Canadians  is  more  dear,  or  who  in  advanc- 
ing those  interests  has  ever  displayed  more  earnestness,  wisdom 
and  ability.     But,  above  all  things,  we  believe  he  is  a  Cana- 
dian,    Indeed,  what  we  want  in  our  public  men  is  patriotism, 
to   keep   our   political   system   from    the  mire  into  which  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  fall.     When  the  Acadians  of  New  Bruns- 
wick sent  a  delegation   to   him   reverting   to   the  time  that 
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their  ancestors  were  expelled  from  their  happy  homes  in  the 
Basin  of  Minas  and  to  all  the  dark  years  that  since  have  fal- 
len upon  the  outcast  descendant,  M.  Langevin  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  past  was  now  a  sealed  book,  that  the  duty  of  the 
Acadian  as  well  as  of   the  French  Canadian  was  not  to  keep 
alive  the  remembrance  of  these  dark  hours,  but  to  feel  that  one 
and  both,  while  doing  well  not  to  forget  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  were  above  all  things  Canadians,  enjoying  equal  privi- 
leges with  other  nationalities  in  the  provinces.     Of  this  nature 
has  been  his  advice  times  without  number  to  the  people  of  liis 
own  province,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that,  owing  to  his  ex- 
ertions, a  more  liberal  spirit,  a  feeling  of  broader  citizenship, 
has  grown  up  among  his  people.     We  do  not  wish  here  to  be 
understood  as  thinking  that  the  province  of  Quebec  has  held 
a  monopoly  of  uncharitableness ;   for  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  through  the  teaching  of  a  press  forced  into 
perfidious  work  by  the  needs  of  party,regard  Quebec  with  a  feel- 
ing at  once  narrow  and  unworthy.     Unfortunately,  the  Globe 
newspaper  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  the  bad  work  of  es- 
trangement, though  some  do  now  hope,  and  we  are  of  the  num- 
ber, that  the  worst  of  that  great  journal's  work  is  done ;  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bystander,  "the  black  flag  has  been  hauled 
down."      Under  these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  Sir  Hector 
Langevin  to  his  province  is  resistance,  but  with  more  than 
judicious  resistance,  and  a  patriotic  assertion  of  his  people's 
rights,  he  is  not  to  be  charged.     M.  Langevin's  ability  as  a 
statesman  is,  as  we  have  said  already,  of  the  highest  order.     To 
a  comprehensive  understanding  he  brings  a  calm  and  unwarped 
judgment,  while  so  ready  is  his  grasp,  and  so  accurate  his  view 
that  he  has  more  than  once  astonished  deleu'ations  having  coin- 
plex  propositions  before  government,  by  his  readiness  in  un- 
ravelling and  making  plain  the  difficult  sides  of  the  question. 
To  all  who  meet  him  in  his  public  capacity  he  is  painstaking 
and  affable,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  comports  himself  with 
that  courtesy  which  he  has  acquired  from  his  distinguished  an- 
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cestors.  In  this  respect  we  do  wish  some  of  his  blustering, 
pompous  colleagues,  who  endeavour  to  sujiply  by  airs  what  they 
lack  in  escutcheon,  would  try  to  emulate  him.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  proved  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  or  "  of  good  family  " 
by  the  assumption  of  swagger ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thereby 
shows  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  it  written  upon  his  front,  that  he 
is  lowborn,  and  not  a  gentleman.  Men  have  control  over  most 
of  the  events  in  their  lives,  but  they  have  not  the  remotest  in- 
fluence upon  their  own  birth  ;  so  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
think  the  worse  of  a  man  in  exalted  place  that  he  is  not  high- 
born. A  large  number  of  our  public  men  have  sprung  from 
humble  parentage,  and  these  we  can  readily  forgive,  when  high 
upon  fortune's  steep,  for  endeavouring  to  appear  as  gentlemen ; 
for  they  must  take  their  wives  and  their  daughters  to  Ottawa, 
and  go  to  court,  and  give  and  receive  calls,  and  hold  a  place  in 
social  life  proper  to  their  rank  in  the  public  sphere  ;  and  when 
such  men  deport  themselves  with  that  grace,  courtesy  and  toler- 
ance belonging  to  those  who  are  to  the  manner  born,  they  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  those  whose  house  has  never  been 
seen  in  the  bud  but  always  in  the  tree.  But  the  person  who, 
plebeian  born,  wraps  himself  in  conceit  and  vulgar  pomp,  or  in 
that  brusque  bonhomie  which  sits  well  upon  some  imperial 
colonel,  and  that  the  ixirvenib  counterfeits  only  to  travesty,  is 
plebeian  still ;  all  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  make 
him  whiter  than  the  "  great  unwashed "  of  whom  he  is,  but 
whom  he  despises.  In  1881,  with  the  approval  of  those  who 
set  no  store  on  gauds  or  title,  save  as  badges  of  merit,  and  of 
duty,  in  whatever  line,  well  and  faithfully  done,  her  Majesty 
conferred  upon  M.  Langevin  the  order  of  knighthood,  which 
distinction  is  now  his. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  council,  was  the 
minister  of  customs,  Mr.  S.  L.  Tilley.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  the  foremost  politician  in  New  Brunswick,  and,  in  the 
capacity  of  leader,  exhibited  talents  of  more  than  a  common 
order.     Unfortunately,  the  profession  of  politics  to  the  popular 
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inin>l,  when  placed  in  the  moral  scale,  has  little  specific  gravity; 
and  the  person  who  enters  public  life  is  regarded  as  having 
taken  a  step  downward.  But  through  all  the  years  that  Hon. 
Leonard  Tilley  had  given  to  public  duty,  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous opponent  never  even  sought  to  put  any  tarnish  upon  his 
name.  So  upright  were  all  his  acts,  so  deep  and  sincere  his 
moral  convictions,  so  able  his  adniinisluition  of  affairs,  and, 
withal,  so  zealous  was  he  in  the  service  of  his  country,  that  his 
name  was  a  very  tower  of  strength  to  his  party.  Once  indeed 
in  the  hubbub  of  political  strife,  the  popu.  .,r  mind  lost  its 
balance  and  rejected  the  favourite,  but  when  reason  returned 
the  people  repaired  their  error,  and  placed  him  again  in  power. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  warm  advocate  of  union,  and  it 
is  not  inijirobable  that  the  confederation  might  not  to  this  day 
have  comprehended  the  maritime  provinces,  but  for  his  firm 
and  decided  course  at  the  critical  time  when  New  Brunswick 
was  the  pivot  ground  of  the  scheme.  Mi'.  Tilley  brought  to  the 
enlarged  sphere  of  politics  at  Ottawa,  a  mind  stored  with  the 
fruits  of  observation  and  experience,  a  penetrating  and  well- 
contained  intellect,  and  an  unerring  judgment.  As  minister  of 
customs,  he  was  prompt  and  decisive,  but  he  displayed  such 
clearness  of  grasp  and  excellence  of  judgment  upon  every  ques- 
tion of  trade  or  finance  which  came  up,  that  it  was  apparent  he 
was  capable  of  much  higher  work  than  playing  the  role  of 
chief  custom-house  officer.  An  important  occasion  was  soon  to 
arise  when  the  people  of  Canada  demanded  a  reorganization  of 
the  laws  bearing  upon  trade  and  commerce ;  and  in  Hon.  Leo- 
nard Tilley  was  found  a  man  equal  to  "he  emergency.  We  need 
not  here  do  more  than  refer  to  the  National  Policy,  and  to  the 
laurels  that  have  fallen  to  Mr.  Tilley 's  share  through  the  suc- 
cess of  that  measure,  which  is  indebted  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
his  financial  skill  and  keen  insicfht.  Among  modern  statesmen 
we  need  not  say  the  place  of  Hon.  (now  Sir)  Leonard  Tilley  is 
among  the  first ;  and  to  this  qualification  he  adds  the  other  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  honest  man.     There  are,  perhaps,  in  the 
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Canadian  parliament  more  forcilile  speakers  Uian  Sir  Leonard 
Tilley,  but  there  is  cortaiidy  not  one  more  convincing ;  and 
the  way  to  judge  of  tlie  merit  of  a  speech  is  by  looking  at  the 
results.     "  The  distin<anshing  characteristic  of  Sir  Leonard  Til- 
ley,"  says  Mr.  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  in  his  sparkling  ami  capi- 
tal paper,  "Great  Sp  eches,"  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  "  is  sin- 
cerity.    No  man  could  ajjpear  move  lost  in  his  subject.     This 
is  a  great  element  in  persuasiveness.      The  earnestness  is  en- 
hanced by  a   style  of   pure  Saxon  and  unaffected  simplicity. 
His  ease  of  expression  would  at  once  mark  him  out  in  the 
English  house  of  commons,  and  the  audoritas  with  which  he 
speaks,  gives  him  weight  and  secures  a  following.     He  has  the 
rare  power  of  making  a  budget  speech  interesting,  a  power 
which  no  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  I  ever  heard  in  tlie  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons  had,  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  always  ex- 
cepted."    In  listening  to  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  we  hear  a  man 
who  makes  no  statement  that  has  not  received  thorough  exam- 
ination from  every  view,  no  opinion  thai  docs  not   bear  th^ 
stamp  of  deep  conviction ;  few,  if  any,  piopositions  that  those 
who  follow  will  be  able  to  disprove.     The  critic  who  admires 
sound  and  fury  would  be  disappointed  in  Sir  Leonard  Tilley, 
for  he  would  find  a  man  diccu.ssing  his  question  with  calm, 
earnest  dignity,  never  allowing  passion  to  hurry  him  into  ex- 
travagance, but  finnly  maintaining  himself  upon  the  ground  of 
common  sense.     Through  such  simple,  irresistible  force,  Mr. 
Cobden,  whom  Sir  Leonard  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  speaker 
strongly  resembles,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  leading  orators 
in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  her  public  men. 
Sir  Leonard  Tilley's  public  career  is  one  that  some  of  our 
young  politicians  might  study  with  profit.     To  no  princii)le 
in  private  or  political  life  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself  has 
he  ever  been  known  to  prove  faithless ;  and  in,  at  least,  one  no- 
table instance  *  the  sincerity  of  his  character  is  shown  in  strong 

•  Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  Christian  who  told  from  the  8teei)le-t()p  -we  are  not 
Bu;,'gestinjj  the  Pharisee  in  the  ten. pie,  tliough  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the  reader  if 
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contrast  witli  that  of  aiiotliur  public  man,  a  "shining  liglit,"  a 
"vessel  of  election,"  and  wo  know  not  wliat  else,  to  one  of  our 
leading  Christian  churches.  Sir  Leonard  is  gracious  and  aftahle 
to  all  with  whom  his  duty  brings  him  in  contiict,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  taxing  to  the  patience  of  Job  himself  to  have  to 
listen  to,  expostulate  with,  and  resist  the  shoals  of  delega- 
tions that  visit  Ottawa  representing  this,  that  and  the  other 
"  interest,"  and  with  whom  Sir  Leonard,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  adjuster  of  the  tariff  law,  is  brought  into  C(jntact.  Once 
or  twice  he  has  hinted  at  v.  ithdrawal  from  public  life,  but  his 
province,  and  Canada  at  large,  will  not  willingly  let  retire  from 
her  service,  so  long  as  health  remains,  a  son  to  whom  one  and 
both  owe  so  much,  and  who  has  been,  since  his  first  a|)pcar- 
ance  on  the  political  scenes,  down  to  this  hour  a  credit  to  the 
country  that  has  given  him  b'  h.  A  further  popularity  is 
added  to  Sir  Leonaid  in  ti^e  social  sjihere,  by  the  grace  and 
charming  manners  of  his  acconijilished  wife.  Lady  Tilley. 

A  member  whose  presence  would  be  felt  in  any  cabinet,  wa,~ 
Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  who  had 
also  been  appointed  to  the  senate.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  had  a  pro- 
minent political  career  in  his  native  province.  New  Brunswick. 
He  was  a  keen-eyed  critic  and  a  powerful  assailant  cut  of 
office,  and  an  Armstrong  gun  in  a  ministry.  Mr.  George  Stew- 
art, jr.,  in  some  of  his  life-like  portraits  in  "Canada  under  Duf- 

he  see  a  resemblance — how  dcpj)  were  his  religifius  feelin;,s,  and  who  regarded  the 
person  that  partook  of  intoxicants  asnnht  for  society,  was  appointed  to  i\v  .-over- 
norship  of  New  Brunswick,  buttlie  sliock  of  the  elevation  upon  his  moral  nature 
was  so  great  that  he  fairly  held  wassail,  though  not  caring  for  spirits  himself ,  dur- 
ing his  reign  in  government  house.  The  case  is  altered  now,  he  said,  and  I  must 
bow  to  the  custom  of  keeping  spirits  at  my  table  and  on  my  sideboard.  Hon.  Leo- 
nard Tilley  succeeded  this  jurson  as  governor.  He  had  never  declared  that  iii 'de- 
rate drinkers  v  ere  outsiile  the  pale  of  society,  but  in  .an  earnest,  dignified  manner 
had  always  s'  i-iveu  to  promote  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  The  provincials 
expected  thr .,  he  would  surely  follow  the  example  of  the  more  demonstrative  teeto- 
taler and  Cnrist'^.n  who  had  been  his  predecessor;  but  froK  the  day  he  entered 
government  liouse  till  his  leaving,  intoxicating  spirits  formed  no  part  of  hi>  hispi- 
talities.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  relating  this  fact,  since  the  "  enterprising  jour- 
nalist "  has  preceded  us. 
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feriii"  lias  this  tollii  ij  hit  of  description  witli  lefurence  to  Mr. 
Mitcliell.     "In  popularity  he  ahnost  rivallrd  Sir  John  liiniself. 
He  was  a  hard  worker,  a  rodoulitaltlc  lou  and  an  unl\)rgiving 
enemy.     He  was  kc-n  in  debate,  (juick  to  peiceive  weakne.-is  in 
an  opponent,  and  ready  on  the  instant  to  striko  him  down.  He 
always  spoke  eloquently  and  well.     He  was  bold  but  did  not 
always  show  the  more  subtle  eleuu'nt  of  tact  which  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed.     He  was  vindictive  and  never  neglected 
to  jnirsuo  an  enemy  with  relentless  fury.     In  executive  power 
he  had  few  equals.     With  great  skill  he  mastered  t\\o  minutire 
of  Hiis  office,  and  his  department  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  cabinet."      Politicians  matching  themselves 
against  Mr.  Mitchell,  had  usually  come  to  grief.    When  a  clear- 
headed man  is  able  to  outwit  an  opponent  by  calmly  ponder- 
ing the  situation  over,  as  the  careful  chess-player  looks  many 
moves  into  the  future  of  his  game,  he  i^    not  unfrequently 
termed  a  trickster ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  who  h'  d  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  save  possessing  the  ability  to  delve  a  yard  below 
the  mines  of  some  of  those  pitted  against  him,  receive<l  the 
sobricpiet  of  "  Bismarck."     For  a  brief  season  many  were  per- 
suaded that  tht  clever  politician  dealt  in  naught  but  "  trea- 
sons, stratagems  and  spoils;"   and  they  heard  without  won- 
der that  an  invertebrate  lieutenant-governor  and  a  guileless 
ministry  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Ms  wiles.      As  this  is   not  a 
question  of  morals,  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  a  ministry  can 
not  resist  the  arts  and  a  governor  the  blandishments  of  one 
man,  it  were  a  pity  the  one  should  not  fail  and  the  other  be 
perverted      There  is  in  the  record,  even  taking  the  distortions 
of  the  outwitted  ones,  little  to   bring  a  blush  to  Mr.  JNlitcheil, 
and  less  that  the  liistorian  needs  to  condemn  or  excuse.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  department  given  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  at  this  time  the  most  important  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.    With  the  energy  and  ability  which  are  his  in  such  a 
marked  degree,  he  vigorously  set  to  work  to  frame  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  various  fisheries,  a  task  requiring  a  vast  deal 
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of  consideration,  prudence  and  skill ;  and  ho  likewise  construct- 
ed a  system  of  regulations,  wliicli,  with  a  few  modifications 
only,  has  (-xisted  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  the  harbour 
improvements  begun,  the  erection  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  light- 
houses, and  the  adoption  of  a  host  of  other  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  sailor  and  the  fisherman  were  likewise  the  work 
of  his  hands.  It  is  not  uncomplimentary  to  succeeding  otticers, 
or  even  to  the  present  char-headed  and  thoroughly  able  incum- 
bent to  say  that  since  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell  loft  the  department 
of  marine  and  fisheries,  it  has  not  had  such  another  energetic 
and  capable  head.  Like  most  other  distinguished  public  men, 
though  the  pet  and  pride  of  their  constituents,  who  sometimes 
become  the  victim  of  reason  run  wrong,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
once  rejected  on  appealing  to  his  constituents  in  Northumber- 
land, New  Brunswick,  being  defeated  by  one  of  the  local  millers 
of  that  place.  His  tireless  figure  has  returned  again  to  the 
commons,  however,  and  he  is  now,  as  always,  with  sleeves  rolled 
up,  battling  for  the  interests  of  the  constituents  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  call  him  their  representative.  The  country  is 
still  to  hear  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Mitchell ;  and  it  would,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted,  be  a  loss  to  the  dominion  to  have  such 
a  splendid  ability  out  of  harness. 

The  minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  P.  How- 
land,  whom  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions,  and 
whose  figure  is  one  the  reader  of  Canadian  history  will  not 
hesitate  to  admire,  was  one  of  the  "  commercial  magnates  "  of 
Toronto  when  he  entered  public  life.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  State,  but  removing  to  Toronto  in  his  youth,  he  never 
knew  sympathy  for  any  other  country  than  the  Canada  to 
whom  he  has  since  been  as  much  indebted,  as  she  has  been  to 
him.  We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Howland  entered  public 
life  in  1857,  when  he  was  elected,  in  the  reform  interest,  for 
the  west-riding  of  York.  The  good  judgment,  caution  and 
foresight  which  had  made  him  foremost  among  men  of  busi- 
ness,  soon  elevated  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  prominent  members 
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of  the  Icifislature,  aixl,  as  has  been  recorilod  alrca<ly,  tlionvfh  he 
viRH  never  unfaithful  to  his  principles,  ho  had  true  patriotism 
enough  sometimes  to  shut  liis  ears  to  tlio  narrow  dictates  of 
party,  an<I  lend  himself  heart  and  hand  to  his  country.     Tliat 
we  do  not  overestimate   the  patriotism  of  Mr.   Ifowland,    is 
proven,  if  in  nothing  else,  with  ahuudant  force  l)v  the  assaults 
to  which  he  was  from  time  to  time  suhjected  by  the  Globe.  But 
Mr.  Ifowland's  sense  of  duty  was  always  sti'onger  than  his 
dread  of  newspapers,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  face  tl.o  thun- 
der at  the  call  of  his  country's  interests.     At  a  meeting  hcM  in 
Toronto  after  the  formation  of  the  first  dominion  ministry,  Mr. 
Rowland  and  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall,  both  of  whom  made  an 
able  defence  of  their  course  in  entering  the  coalition,  were 
read  out  of  the  reform  party.     At  this  meeting  the  grit  tyrant 
was  the  swaying  spirit.     A  perusal  of  the  speeches  shows  that 
both  Messrs.  Rowland  and  McDougall  ably  defended  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  to  reckon  not  alone  with  a  question  of 
right  or  WM-ong,  or  of  duty  to  party,  but  with  an  all-powerful 
chief  bui-ning  with  revenge  towards  the  two  men  who  had  re- 
fused to  follow  him  from  the  coalition  cabinet,  and  an  ambition, 
that,  like  a  high -blooded  horse,  wdiich  becomes  the  more  un- 
manageable the  longer  it  is  kept  confined,  had  now  passed  res- 
traint, and  could  not  be  appeased  by  anything  short  of  office, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  that  had  crossed  its  path.     Mr.  IIow- 
land  received  the  dicta  of  excommunication  with  .somewhat  of 
indifference,  but  when  the  time  arrived  that  set  him  free  to 
show  his  party  preferences,  he  hesitated  not  in  returning  to  his 
first  love.    In  July,  18G8,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario ;  and  in  later  years  received  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood, an  honour,  which,  if  a  badge  of  recognition  to  merit,  he 
had  undoubtedly  won. 

Already  have  we  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  postmaster- 
general.  We  first  met  him  as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Macdonald,  and  afterwards,  in  1858,  as  a  re[)resenta- 
tive  for  Kingston  in  the  legislative  council.     Four  years  aftei 
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this  date  gout  created  a  place  for  the  talented  young  lawyer, 
'by  carrying  off  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  speaker  of  the  upper 
•chamber.  He  became  a  member  of  the  executive  council  ami 
tcommissioner  of  crown  lands  in  18G4i,  which  position  he  le- 
>tained  till  the  union,  when  he  became  postmaster  general.  Iklr. 
Campbell  entered  public  life  as  a  liberal-conservative,  and  has 
always  remained  true  to  his  faith.  He  led  the  government  iu 
the  legislative  council  of  old  Canada  from  1858  until  18G7,  and 
in  the  senate  from  the  latter  period  till  1873.  But  in  the  last- 
taamed  year  the  government  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hamls 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  party,  and  Mr.  Campbell  thereafter, 
till  the  return  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  power,  led  the  op- 
position in  the  upper  house.  Under  the  restored  Macdonald 
intiinistry  he  has  heVi  different  portfolios,  and  is  at  present  min- 
ister of  j^:stice  and  leader  of  the  government  in  the  senate. 
He  was  created  a  knight  C.  M.  G.  by  her  Majesty  on  the  :24th 
of  May,  ?  879.  It  is  perhaps  rather  unfortunate  for  those  who 
are  striving  for  the  abolition  of  the  senate,  that  such  men  as  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell  should  be  found  among  the  membership 
of  that  body ;  for  it  defeats  the  argument  that  the  institution 
is  entirely  useless,  since  its  supporters  will  readily  point  to  some 
■of  its  able  men,  and  to  the  legislation  which  they  have  accom- 
plished. Yet  there  is  a  way  of  looking  at  the  questiv.n  which 
proves  that  this  contention  is  hollow.  A  certain  firm  erects 
a,  huge  bakery  in  which  it  employs  the  best  skill  and  labour 
that  can  be  obtained,  having  abund.-nct  of  fuel  and  unlimited 
tiers  of  ovens ;  but  not  content  with  the  unbounded  cajiacity 
for  work  in  this  establishment,  it  builds  another  equally  as  im- 
posing and  costly,  and  employs  a  large  staff  of  heavily-] 'aid 
workmen.  A  i.raveller  i)assing  the  way  stands  bewildered 
before  th'^  new  pile  and  asks,  Wly  this  grand  structure  ?  and 
the  firm  answers  him,  O  they  no<v  and  again  bake  a  loaf  iu 
that  building.  But,  still  queries  the  nigh  dumbfounded  stran- 
ger, could  3'ou  not  do  all  your  baking  in  the  other  establishment? 
Ves.     Then  why  did  you  build,  and    why  do  you  maintain 
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this  second  bakery  ?  Tliat  stranger  has  stood  since  by  the  im- 
posing pile,  and  received  no  answer,  save  that  which  echo,  ever 
rinainif,  <dves.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  and  weiijhtier  roa- 
sons  offered  for  maintaining  the  "  old  feudal  estate,"*  but  a 
very  rude  attempt  at  illustrating  the  same  by  figure  shows 
that  they  are  as  untenable  as  the  fal  icy  just  pointed  out.  In 
such  an  institution  a  man  with  the  wide  understanding  and 
the  calm  judicial  character  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  bo  admiral  Drake  at  sea  on  a 
waterlogged  barge,  without  sail  or  oar. 


•  This  ia  "Byalandcr't"  term  for  tU«  Upper  Hourj. 
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BUT  now  tl  .3  storm  was  over  and  the  ship  of  state  "which  had 
been  tossed  by  so  ma,n_^  tempests,  rode  safely  at  her  moor- 
ings. The  country  looked  liopernlly  into  the  future  for  politi- 
cal peace,  and  believed  th.-it  such  would  be  the  fruit  of  thi-j 
wider  brotherhood,  knitted  topjether  by  the  bonds  of  political 
and  commercial  interest.  But  ^\v.  Georfje  Brown  and  his  lieu- 
tenants  were  not  happy,  and  the  untamable  chief  set  hiniselt'to 
work,  once  \nox<i,  to  foment  party  discord.  A  few  days  before 
Mr.  John  A.  ]\Iac«.ionald's  new  miuistr^^  was  announced,  a  con- 
vention of  refoimers  was  held  at  Toronto,  at  which  the  proposed 
coalition  was  denounced  in  no  charitable  lamijnai^e.  Messrs. 
McDougall  and  Rowland  happened  to  be  in  Toronto  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  and  were  cotisiderately  invited  to  attend,  on  the 
principle  of  the  mngistrato  who,  though  (juite  clear  as  to  the 
punishment  he  is  about  to  inllict,  generously  resolves  to  hear 
what  the  culprit  bcf(jre  the  bar  "  has  to  say  foi-  himself."  The 
two  reform  sinners  rpi^eared  without  much  trepidation  before 
Mr.  Brown  ana  his  foUowinir.  Mi-.  Rowland  said  a  new  era 
was  to  be  inaugurated  ;  that  the  past  had  been  wiped  out  as  if  it 
had  never  existed  ;  that  it  was  not  iht;  duty  now  of  one  party, 
but  of  all,  to  lend  its  support  to  the  governing  body  under  the 
now  regime.  Mr.  McUougall's  defence  was  still  more  telling; 
than  that  of  his  fellow  cuipi'it,  and  those  who  watched  the  ef- 
fect of  the  address  upon  "  the  meeting,"  .saw  that  the  undei  lings 
had  boom  to  look  at  the  coalition  in  a  different  light.  But  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said  the  question  was  not  one  between  these 
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two  reformers  and  public  duty,  or  party  duty,  but  oetween 
themselves  and  a  tliwarted  ambition.  They  could  not  hope  for 
mercy  thougli  the  satraps  had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of 
softening  ;  and  they  got  none.  The  ireful  reform  chief  sought 
not  the  aid  of  ruses  or  obscure  phrase  to  cloak  his  feeling.s.  He 
simply  read  the  two  contaminated  ones  out  of  the  party.  It 
may  be  said  that  since  that  day  Mr.  McDougall,  though  deserv- 
ing a  better  fate,  has  been  unfortunate  as  a  politician ;  though 
Mr,  Howland,  in  due  time — when  the  pei'iod  ai-riv(;d  that  his 
secession  was  not  a  violation  of  the  original  e  nnpact — returned 
to  his  first  love. 

The  general  election  for  the  hou.se  of  commons  was  held  dur- 
ing  the  summer  and  early  autumn.     Quebec  and  Ontario  em- 
phasized their  approval  of  union  and  coalition  by  returning 
overwhelming  majoi-itios  of  ministerialists;  and  George  Brown 
was  defeated  in  South  Ontario.    Coercion  is  a  wholesome  policy 
when  dealing  with  the  dagger  and  dynamite,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  expeditjiit  in  Canadian  [)olitics  ;  as  George  Brown  ascer- 
tained, but,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  without  rea[)ing  any 
protit  from  the  lesson.     Though  the  dark-age  organs,  and  tlio 
"anti"  politicians  of  New  Brunswick  had   waged   bitter  war 
against  all  who  had  favoured  union,  the  ministry  there  carried 
twelve  of  the  fifteen  seats.     Nova  SccTtia  had  been  caught  by 
a  counter  breeze  and  driven  back  from  her  late  position.     Di-. 
Tapper  had  worsted  Joseph  Howe  before  the  iuiperial  minis- 
tens,  but  the  latter  had  the  2'osi  ono.tcm  victory  before  the 
province.     For  once  the  sturdy  doctor  found  that  neither  his 
lungs  no^'  his  courage  were  suflicient  aifainst  the  stream  of 
burning  eloi^uence  that  flowed  from  the  "  Great  Anli."     The 
battle  for  the  confederates  was  another   Flodilcn,  one    man 
only,  and  ho.  Dr.  Tupper,  reaching  Ottawa  v/ith  a  tattered  flag. 
Kighieen  sturdy  antis  wei'e  sent  up  from  the  distant  peninsula 
to  the  first  dominion  parliament.     Probably  Ale.ssrs.  Howe  ami 
Aniiand  had  led  the  people  to  think  that  a   majority  of  anti- 
unnio  men  at  Ottawa  mi'dit  be  able  to  unsoal  the  fate  of  the 
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province :  but,  confiding  people,  they  were  soon  to  see  that 
they  might  as  well  have  supposed  them  capable  of  eflecting 
the  quartering  of  the  moon.     Yet  it  was  a  triumph  for  Joseph 
Howe,  a  sort  of  local  treatment  for  a  very  sore  wound.     No 
one  doubts  that  the  great  Nova  Scotia  orator  was  a  sincere 
patriut,  but,  like  some  other  clever  men  he   possessed  in  no 
little    degree   a    sense   of   self-importance    which    sometimes 
dinuned  or  distorted  his  vision.     The  question  of  confedera- 
tion to  him  may  have,  in  the  beginning,  presented  itself  as 
a  political  problem  to  be  worked  out  in  its  bearings  on  the 
public  weal,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  Dr.  Tupper 
assumed  the  lead  and   the  great  orator  found  himself  in  the 
place  of  second, the  question  became  an  argumentwn  ad  homi- 
nem.     It  became,  it  is  hardly  'unfair  to  the  man's  illustrious 
memory  to  say,  a  question  not  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
side  of  union,  but  between  the  champions  of  confederation  and 
Joseph  How"e :  like  some  of  those  persons  who  take  the  tield 
in  the  interests  of  a  moral  question  such  as  temperance,  from 
the  dictates  of  philanthropy  and  duty,  but  who,  as  the  work 
goes  on  and  they  meet  rebuffs,  gradually  become  embittered, 
hating  those  whom  they  opi)Ose  and  from  whom  they  difler, 
breathing  uncharitableness  instead  of  good-will,  losing  sight  of 
the  original  motives  and  making  personal  what  was  at  the  out- 
set only  a  question  of  love  for  their  fellowmen. 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  provide  each  province  with 
a  little  government  of  its  own.  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau  became 
premier  of  Quebec,  and,  through  the  friendship  of  Sir  John, 
Hon.  John  Sandtield  Macdonald  secured  the  leadership  in  On- 
tario, and  formed  a  coalition  which  had  a  useful  career  for  the 
four  years  succeeding.  The  two  premiers  were  also  elected  to 
the  federal  parliament,  as  were  many  other  prominent  politi- 
cians from  the  same  i)prliamcnts  ;  but  following  the  example 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  had  passed  acts 
making  dual  representation  impossi1)le,  the  anom  d  •  ■  after  a 
time  abolished.     During  the  lull  between  t^v,  c'tv^tion  cud  f!;e 
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meetii^j^  of  parliament,  the  chief  morsel  supplied  to  gossip  was 
the  resignation,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  (Jalt,  of  the  [jortfolio  of  finance. 
The  true  cause  of  the  step  was  the  inha.'inonious  relations 
which  existed  between  the  retiring  minister  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  diversity  between  his  opinions  and  theirs  on 
certain  public  questions.  While  these  relations  wore  their 
worst  feature,  the  policy  of  the  tinance  minister  was  condemn- 
ed in  unmeasured  terms  by  the  opposition  press,  which  declared 
that  Mr.  Gait,  by  his  Currency  Act,  had  deliberately  favoured 
the  bank  of  Montreal  at  the  expense  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions, that  the  unfavourable  turn  which  commerce  had  taken, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Commercial  Bank  was  due  to  his  dis- 
honest and  unwise  course.  Finding  little  sympathy  and 
support  among  his  colleagues,  and  a  storm  of  censure  from  the 
enemy,  Mr.  Gait  resigned.  The  necessity  of  attending  to  his 
private  affairs,  he  stated,  induced  him  to  take  the  step.  We 
suppose  he  had  the  right  to  make  whatever  explanation  he 
j)leased.  There  arc  some  things  which  are  just  as  well  kept 
from  the  coarse  gaze  of  the  people.  The  appointment  of  Hon. 
J.  E.  Cauchon  to  the  speakership  of  the  senate  was  a  subject 
that  helped  to  keep  the  public  from  going  to  sleep.  M.  Cau- 
chon was  a  Frenchman  with  a  bitter  tonj:ue,  who  had  said 
many  stinging  things,  and  wounded  a  battalion  of  public  men 
in  his  time;  but  he  had  also  written  a  pamphlet  L'anion  des 
Provinces  de  V Amcrlque  Britanique  du  Nord,  which  jiroved 
an  important  factor  in  mouh.ling  opinion  favourably  to  the 
union,  lending  the  force  of  his  unruly  tongue  also  to  the  same 
end ;  and  Sir  John  and  his  French  colleagues  believed  that  he 
was  entitled,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  to  the  promotion 
mentioned.  M.  Cauchon  proved  himself  an  admirable  speaker, 
bringing  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  a  becoming  dignity,  to  the 
chair. 

The  new  parliament  met  at  Ottawa  on  the  7th  of  November. 
Tu  the  Canadian  spectator  a  large  number  of  the  faces  in  the 
commons  were  now,  the  entire  thirty-four  rcpresf.'iitatives  from 
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the  maritirnii  provinces  being  strangers.  Among  the  latter 
were  Josepli  Howe,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  a 
man  wlio  could  carry  his  audience  by  his  passionate  eloquence 
as  the  sweeping  wind  sways  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  wlo, 
besides  a  distinguished  public  career,  had  made  some  credital^le 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  hisprovince,  and  written  some 
florid  poeti-y,  which  however  will  not  add  many  cubits  to  his 
stature ;  Dr.  Tupper,  his  opponent,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  another  place ;  Hon.  Albert  J.  Smith,  a 
competent  lawyer  with  a  strong  tendency,  under  prove  'atiou, 
to  lose  his  temper,  talk  rubbish,  and  forget  his  dignity,  yci  being 
ca})able  of  making  a  slashing  si)ecch  at  times,  and  administer- 
ing a  good  deal  of  judicious  annoyance  to  an  opponent ;  Charles 
Fisher,  who  M-as  an  awkward  but  able  lawyer,  a  compai'atively 
mediocre  politician  when  in  office,  but  a  very  battering-raui, 
torpedo-boat,  ami  many  other  liungs  com[)ounded  when  assail- 
ing a  ministry  ;  Timothy  Wari'ea  Anglin,  who  was  to  the 
politics  of  his  time  what  the  stage-coach  is  in  a  railway  age, 
and  the  carrier-])igeon  in  the  days  of  electricity — a  man  with  a 
strong  and  stubborn  intellect,  capable  of  a  vast  grasp,  and  en- 
dowed \\\i\\  an  extraordinary  memory — a  forcible  but  diliu.se 
speaker,  who  made  long  excursions  in  the  by-ways  of  hisaigu- 
ment,  seldom  delivering  a  speech  within  bounds  suitable  to  the 
time  of  those  whose  temi)oral  span  is  fixed  at  three  score  and  ten, 
and  whose  patience  is  onlv  good.  The  most  important  "  new 
face  "  froui  Ontario  was  tnat  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  of  whom, 
in  another  place,  we  shall  have  just  a  Avord  or  two  to  say. 

Hon.  James  Cockburn  was  elected  to  the  speakershii)  of  the 
commons.  The  ministerial  speech  contained  the  usual  con- 
gratulations and  foreshadowed  the  sessional  progranuue.  On 
the  address  there  was  some  hot  discussion,  and  when  the  Demos- 
thenes from  down  by  the  sea  rose  to  state  why  his  province 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  compact,  every  whisper  was  stilled> 
every  member  sat  with  head  thrust  forward.  Wliether  it  was 
that  expectation  had  looked  for  too  much,  or  that  the  speaker 
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failed  to  attain  his  usual  height,  there  was  no  little  disappoint- 
ment, and  Dr.  Tupper  following,  fairly  riddled  the  alignment  of 
the  great  orator  by  pointing  out  several  inconsistencies  in  his 
speech,  and  ]>roving  that  the  union  issue  had  not  been  fairly 
presented  to  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  address  was  car- 
ried without  a  division,  and  Howe  sitting  at  his  desk,  the  em- 
hodiment  of  grim  dissatisfaction,  reminded  the  on-looker  of  a 
volcano  at  rest,  after  a  violent  eruption.  The  chief  business 
of  the  new  parliament  was  an  act  reducing  the  rates  of  postage 
and  oi'ganizing  tlie  post  office  savings  bank  system;  and  a 
measure  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  route  to  be  determined  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  terms  when  obtaining  the  imperial 
loan. 

An  attempt  vi^as  made  to  place  the  telegraph  system  under 
government  control  as  had  been  done  in  Great  Britain,  but 
some  of  the  gi-its  said.  Why  not  at  once  put  the  newspapers, 
and  the  Avriting  of  private  letters,  and  our  ledgers,  and  our 
man-servants,  and  our  maid-servants,  and  our  oxen,  and  our 
asses,  and  everything  that  is  ours  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment ?  and  for  once,  the  grits  took,  probably,  a  very  whole- 
sunie  and  coiTcct  view  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  ihe  duty  of 
government  to  take  charge  of  railways,  and  telegraph  lines, 
and  steamers,  in  order  that  these  may  be  run  and  managed 
properly  ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  use  the  powers  in  their  hands 
to  have  them  so  conducted.  If  two  mail-coach  drivers  get 
into  the  habit  of  running  into  each  other  as  they  pass  on  dark 
Qights,  breaking  the  bones  of  passengers  and  destroying  pro- 
perty, it  is  not  the  duty  of  government  to  mount  the  box  and 
drive  the  coaches ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  one  and 
both  carry  lights;  that  each  takes  his  own  side  of  the  road ;  that 
in  certain  places  he  must  not  drive  at  greater  speed  than  may 
be  prescribed  ;  and  that,  tailing  to  observe  these  conditions,  he 
pay  0  fine  or  suffer  ether  punishui*Mit  at  the  hands  of  the  law . 
It  is  not  the  function  of  y^overnuient,  let  us  repeat,  to  manage 
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railways — unless  under  some  exceptional  condition — but  it  is 
its  duty  to  i)rotect  the  public  aj^ainst  railway  monopolies  by  so 
framing  its  legislation  as  to  maintain  competition  and  make 
aggregation  and  mono{)oly  impossible.  The  tendency  in  this 
age  of  gigantic  public  enterprise,  like  in  England  under  the 
heptarchy,  is  for  the  greater  to  absorb  or  swallow  the  lesser, 
and  half  a  glance  shows  us  that  this  centralization  is  going  on 
in  monster  corporate  affiiirs,  the  weaker  day  by  day  vanishing 
from  the  scene,  falling  a  victim  to  the  coercion  or  the  bribe  of 
the  stronger.  Watching  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canada  Pa- 
cific railways  in  this  country  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  pair  of  whales  devouring  all  the  smaller  fish  that  come  in 
their  way,  and  halting  on  occasion,  trying  to  bolt  one  another. 
Corporation  is  rapidly  becoming  king  in  Canada  as  in  the  re- 
public, and  the  duty  of  our  government  is  to  thwart  him.* 

Hon.  Ji)hn  Hose  assumed  charge  of  the  department  of  finance, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Gait,  and  applied  himself  with  diligent  zeal  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  reform  press  said  he  was  only 
a  "  baby  in  finance,"  but  censure  being  the  platform  of  ojipo- 
sition,  the  statement  did  not  overwhelm  the  new  official,  wlio 
made  a  verv  efficient  and  clear-siohtetl  administrator.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall  moved  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions based  on  the  14Gth  section  of  the  Biitish  North  Ame- 
rica Act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  llupert's  Land  and 
the  North-West  territory  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  After 
a  week's  discussion  the  resolutions  Avere  adopted,  and  an 
address  embodying  the  same  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen's 
government,  On  the  21st  of  December,  parliament  adjourned 
till  the  20th  of  March,  the  object  oi  the  long  interim  being  to 
give  the  local  legislatures  an  opportunity  to  complete  theii'  ses- 
sions. The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Mi. 
Fergusson-Blair,  president  of  the  legislative  council,  a  man  of 

*  The  writer  must  not  be  considered  as  having  any  feeling  but  detestation  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Socialists,  one  of  whose  expounders  unfortunately  is  the  tine 
ability  of  Mr.  Henry  George  looking  eadly  awrj'. 
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moderate  views — with  preferences  for  the  liberal  party — and 
genuinely  devoted  to  his  country's  interests. 

During  the  recess,  Howe  again  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  full  harness  thundered  around  liis  little  province, 
declaring  that  the  "  tie  must  be  broken."     The  local  legislature 
met  on  the  30th  of  January,  1S08,  and  an  address  was  j»assed 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  "  the  act  for  the  union  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  and    New   l*Mun,swick  as  relat«'d  to 
Nova  Scotia."     Four  provincial  delottUos,  with  Howe  at  their 
head,  were  deputed  to  lay  the  address  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
but  the  antbassndors  of  disintegration  were  confronted    il  the 
home  ofHce  by  Dr.  Tuppcr,  who  once  again  carried  away  the 
laurcL«.     When  the  Doiui>yi\»u  parliament  met,  the  opposition 
censured  the  guvernnumt  for  havi.ig  sent  Dr,  Tni)per  to  London, 
but  in  a  little  grew  ashamed  of  this  contentica,  and  said  no  more 
about  it.    And  now,  while  the  commcns  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
duties,  an  event  happened  which  sent  a  ih.  ill  of  horror  through 
the  country  and  brought  legislation  to  a  stand-still.  One  of  the 
ablest  members  in  the  house,  and  perhaps  its  most  brilliant 
orator,  was  Thomas  D*A.rcy  McGee.     A  short  sketch  of  his 
career  must  be  interesting  to  all  so  familiar  with  his  name  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  untimely  end.    He  was  born  of  hundjle 
parents  in  the  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  in  182-5.     The  advan- 
tages of  higher  education,  wluch  were  open  only  to  the  rich 
man's  son,  were  denied  to  young  McGee ;  yet,  young  eagle  tliat 
he  v/as,  he  aimed  to  soar,  and  no  circumstance  could  trammel 
the  yearning  spirit  within  his  breast.     He   had  the  flashing 
eloquence  of  his   nation,   that  gift   which  no  Irishman  ever 
acquires  by  putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth  or  going  down  by  the 
shore  to  declaim  above  the  thunders  of  the  surf;  for  the  kind 
fairy  who  still  lingers  about  the  green  springs  in  the  wild 
valleys,  or  visits  the  cabin  at  night,  when  the  peasant  sleeps, 
gives  him  this  grace  for  naught ;  and  he  appears  upon  his  first 
platform  an  orator,  though  untaught,  as  the  duckling  swims 
who  has  had  no  lesson.      When  young  McGec  reached  his 
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seventeenth  year,  lie  turned  his  face  to  the  new  world,  whore 
his  ardent  fancy  painted  him  a  iiatne  and  hi<,di  position  ;  and 
on  reachinif  New  York,  pluiig<.'d  like  a  red-hot  cannon-.shot 
into  journalism.     McGee  has    heen   described    by  those   who 
enjoyed   nothing   in  common   with   him   save    the  Caucasian 
rehitionship    as    being   an    impulsive    liberator   of    the   loud- 
mouth descrii)tion,  only  soinewhat    brilliant,   and    ambitions 
to  help  the  cause  of  Ireland.     Some  of  this  is   true  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the  husk  of  thai  splen- 
did but  ruddeiloss  ability.     Mr.  McGee  was  an  ardent  patriot 
but  his  jtatriotism  was  not  a  cause  but  a  consequence,  the  out- 
come indeed  of  a  wild  poetic  sentiment,  which  delighted  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  weaving  impossible  schemes  in  impracticable 
spheres.     He  was  more  poet  than  patriot  or  politician,  yet  is 
his  verse  third-rate  and  disorderly  as  his  early  career,  giving 
proof  that  their  owner  mistook  the  merchandise  of  the  nuise 
for  a  sentiment  that  it  was  the  duty  of  its  possessor  to  stitie, 
but  which  here  and  there,  and  manifestly  against  the  author's 
will,  displayed  true  notes  which  indicated  the  "  soul  of  song," 
like  the  jets  which,  bursting  up,  tell  of  the  subterranean  wateis. 
This  young  man,  on  the  New  York  press,  pouring  out  brilliant 
and  reckless  writing  to  a  class  that  devoured  as  they  wondered, 
was  like  a  blood  colt,  unbroken  and  full  of  fire,  that  some  ad- 
mirer deliberately  harnesses  into  regulation  work.      It  is  nut 
necessary  to  chronicle  casualities,  for  they  will  be  predicated 
of  such  a  procedure.     But  young  McGee  became  famous,  and 
after  his  name   had   grown  familiar  through  Ireland,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  in  1845,  and  became  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal.     But  to  this  young  eagle  the 
Journal  was  an  old  coach.,  too  slow  for  the  time  and  his  and)i- 
tion;  and  he  cast  in  his  lot  with   Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and 
several  other  firebrands,  who  could  see  ever3'thing  and  every- 
where under  the  sun  except  before  them,  and  became  one  of 
the  writers  on  the  Nation.     Setting  off  mere  harmless  fire- 
works  soon  lost  its  charm  for  him ;  eventually  he  was  lured 
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into  the  Smith  O'I'rien   cliiincrii — and  fled  from  livland  dis- 
guised as  a  pi'iest.     He  had  jj;one  up  like  a  ruckct  and  come 
down  like  a  burnt  stick.     He   then  established  i\\Q  Ntv)  Yol^k 
}iatio^l,  a  weekly  journal   containin;.,^  issue  alter  issue,  im- 
prudence and  lire;  and  with  this  minister  of  his  mad  sfdritshe 
succeeded  in  convulsing  the  Irisli  poiiulation  of  New  York  till 
Bishop  Hughes  interfered,  and  (juietly  put  his  fout  on  the  pub- 
lication.   Out  of  the  ashes  of  this  dc-ad  brand  arose  The  Amer- 
ican Celt,  which  was  established  in  Boston.     About  this  time, 
tlirough  what  means  no  one  can  tell,  McGee  suddenly  paused 
and  asked  himself:  Have  1  been  on  the  right  road?     Have  1 
used  the  talent  I  possess  in  the  proper  wa}  ?  Have  I  any  iiope 
of  achieving  that  for   vhich  I  aim,  by  following  out  the  course 
I  have  ?o  long  pursued  ?  To  ali  these  ([ueries  his  mind  returned, 
and  his  career  returned,  negations.    And,  struck  like  Saul  with 
sudden  conviction,  he  was  from   that  hour  a  changed  man. 
Henceforth  he  resolved  not  alone  to  pursue  a  new  way,  but  to 
endeavour  to  make  amends  for  the  past.     He  removed  to  Buf- 
falo, and  there  for  four  years  issued  the  Celt,  no  longer  a  liery 
dragon,  but  the  bearer  of  messages  of  peace  and  good- will.  The 
fame  of  the  editor  spread  over  the  continent,  and  he  made 
several  visits  to  Canada  lecturing  in  the  chief  towns.   At  length, 
in  1857,  at  the  earnest  request  of  a  large  number  of  Irish 
Catholics,  he  removed  to  Montreal,  where   he  established  The 
New  Era,  in  which,  with  masterly  eloquence,  and  strong  and 
aoarching  argument,  he  advocated  a  federation  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies.     He  liad  now,  once  admitted  into 
political  fellowship  with  British   colonists,  grown  an  ardent 
supporter  of  imperial  institutions ; — and  bloodshot  eyes  in  the 
lodges  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  began   to  lower  ominously 
upon  him.     We  have  alreaily  introduced  him  to  the  reader  on 
his  entiy  into  parliament  for  Montreal,  and  pass  onto  the  period 
of  the  election  after  the  union.      Time  and   residence  among 
Eritish  colonists  had  surely  wrought  strange  changes  in  thia 
man.     He  was  now  an  inqiassioned  devotee  of  the  Queen,  and 
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regarded  the  invasion  of  tliis  country  Ly  the  Fenians  with  no 
feeling  short  of  horror.  The  Irish  in  Montreal,  in  proportion  as 
the  man  expressed  regret  for  the  past,  began  to  fall  off  from 
him,  and  he  narrowly  cscai)ed  defeat  at  the  general  eketion 
after  the  union.  He  was  then  stricken  down  by  sickness  from 
which  he  rallied  slowly,  but  eventually  took  his  place  in  the 
commons  again.  He  had  received  many  letters  making  threats 
upon  his  life  from  members  of  the  same  bloody  brotherhood 
who  ai'e  now  busy  with  dynamite  ;  and  the  shadow  of  impend- 
ing doom  fell  across  his  path.  He  who  had  been  once  so  jovial 
at  the  festive  board,  so  lightsome  and  brilliant  in  speech,  bad 
grown  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  seldom  was  seen  to 
smile.  On  the  evening  of  the  Gth  of  April,  he  delivered  one  of 
his  most  masterly  and  statesman-like  speeches  in  the  conunons, 
counselling  the  adoption  of  pacific  measures  towards  Nova 
Scotia.  The  house  adjourned  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  members  departed  for  their  homes.  McGee  accom- 
panied by  several  others,  who  parted  with  him  at  the  corner  of 
Sparksj  and  Metcalfe  streets,  proceeded  towards  his  own  lodg- 
ing-house on  Sparks  street.  As  he  was  engaged  inserting  his 
key  in  the  latch,  a  figure  which  had  been  crouched  by  the  door 
awaiting  his  coming  rose  and  fired  a  pistol.  The  ball  crashed 
through  McGee's  brain,  and  he  fell  dead  across  the  threshold. 
In  a  few  moments  a  crowd  was  about  the  spot,  but  no  trace  of 
the  assassin  could  be  found.  When  the  wires  flashed  the  news 
abroad,  the  country  was  paralyzed  with  horror.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  a  voice  inarticulate  with  emotion  and  sorrow,  Sir 
John  Macdonald  rose  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house, 
paying  tribute  in  well  chosen  word'  to  the  eminent  qualities 
of  the  deceased,  the  loss  the  country  had  sustained,  and  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was  spontaneously 
voted  to  the  widow,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  ajiprehen- 
Bion  of  the  murderer,  and  before  long  a  Fenian  named  Whelan 
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was  airested,  tried  and  found  guilty.  He  was  hanged  in  Ottawa 
on  the  11th  of  FeLruary,  18G9. 

Parliament  le-assembled  on  the  14th  of  April,  18G8,  con- 
tinuing the  sitting  till  the  22nd  of  May.  Tlie  most  important 
woik  ot  the  session  was  the  passage  of  the  new  customs  and 
militia  acts,  and  a  measure  to  secure  the  independence  of  par- 
liament. This  latter  act  provided  that  any  person  holding  an 
oifice  of  profit  or  emolument  under  government  is  ineligible  for 
a  scat  in  parliament,  and  any  person  sitting  or  voting  under 
such  circumstances  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  §2,000  per  day. 
The  act  has  been  the  means,  to  a  great  extent,  of  keeping  the 
parliament  pure,  though  a  few  years  later  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  member  of  the  l^ouse,  while  sitting  as  speaker  of  ♦.he 
house  of  commons,  was  th.^  recipient  of  a  large  printing  con- 
tract from  government.  ThiS,  unhappily,  is  not  the  only  breach 
of  the  act  on  record. 

In  July  two  lieutenant-governors  were  appointed,  Hon.  W. 
P.  Howland  for  Ontario,  and  Hon.  A.  L.  Wilmot,  who  both  in 
;)olitics  and  jurisprudence  had  been  brilliant,  but  in  neither 
profound,  for  New  Brunswick.  Meanwhile  the  feeling  of 
hostility  to  union  in  Nova  Scotia  had  not  decreased,  but  rather, 
owing  to  the  clever  writing  and  address  of  those  irrepressible 
antis,  the  Annands  and  others  of  equal  note,  had  become  so 
intensified  Uiat  Sir  John  Macdonald  suggested  to  his  colleagues 
the  proprietj'^  of  some  members  of  the  cabinet  attending  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  Halifax,  in  August.  Accordingly, 
tliither  proceeded  Sir  John  and  several  other  members  of  the 
government.  They  reasoned,  expostulated,  offered  to  investi- 
gate any  grievance,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  remedy  the  same  ; 
but  the  antis  were  not  to  be  comforted,  and  the  Canadian 
delegates  returned  home,  the  premier  not  without  the  hoi)e 
however,  that  the  seed  had  not  fallen  entirely  on  stony  ground. 
Still  he  did  not  rest  content  with  hope  which  he  knew  very 
well  tells  too  many  flattering  tales,  but  offered  to  revise  the  con- 
ditions of  Nova  Scotia's  connexion  with  the  confederation,  and 
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invited  Joseph  Howe  to  a  seat  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Flowe 
carefully  reviewed  the  situation,  and  seeing  that  his  refusal 
of  Sir  Johi.'s  terms  would  only  be  the  prolongation  of  a 
hopeless  struggle  that  could  only  bring  bitter  fruit,  gave  way, 
and,  in  Januar}'  of  the  new  year,  18G!),  entered  the  government 
as  president  of  the  council.  At  a  cabinet  meeting  the  do- 
tails  of  the  "Better  Terms"  sought  for  Nova  Scotia  wi-re 
determined  :  Canada  undertook  to  assume  §9,180,750  of  the 
provincial  debt  instead  of  .S8,()O(),()0O  as  originally  fixed,  and 
to  grant  an  Jinnual  subsidy  of  $82,01)8  for  ten  years. 

Loi'd  Jlonck  having  t.iken  such  an  able  and  zealous  part  in 
forwarding  confeileration,  his  term  of  oftice  had  been  exten<led 
two  years,  thai,  the  new  government  might  be  inaugurated  un- 
der his  auspices.  The  extended  period  had  expired  on  the 
14th  of  November,  and  the  govei'nor,  with  some  emotion,  bade 
farewell  to  the  country  in  which  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. For  his  services  in  (Janada  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  United  Kiugdom  with  the  title  of  Baron  Monck,  of  Ballv- 
trammon,  in  the  County  of  Wexford.  His  successor  was  Sir 
John  Ydung,  better  known  to  us  as  Lord  Lisgar,  the  eluest  son 
of  an  Irish  baronet,  a  conservative  in  poHtics  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cavan  in  the  imperial  patliament.  He  had  been 
governor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  New  South  Wales,  an<l 
when  he  reached  Canuvlr  was  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  New  Canada 
meton  the  loth  of  April.  Mr.  Howe  introduced  a  scrii^s  nf 
resolutions  embodying  the  stipulations  of  the  order-in-council ; 
but  Mr.  Blake  contended  that  the  measure  was  ultra  vires,  in- 
asmuch as  the  imperial  parliatnent  having  settled  the  basis 
of  union  the  Canadian  government  could  not  change  it.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  a  speech  less  eloquent  and  powerful  than  Mr. 
Blake's,  but  one  charged  with  facts  and  dissolving  argument, 
supported  the  contentions  of  the  latter;  but  Mr.  John  Hillyard 
Cameron,  Dr.  Tupper  and  others,  supported  the  resolutitms 
with  much  power  and  an  ai-ray  of  possible  and  improbable 
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cases  tlak  Altered,  to  the  view  of  the  liouse,  the  complexion 
which  had  been  given  to  the  case  by  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Mackenzie.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics stronger  than  elofiuencc,  exce[)t  numbers ;  an<l  Howe'8 
resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

In  August,  Prince  Arthur,  one  of  the  Queen's  s<ins,  visited 
Canada,  and  was  received  with  prcfuso  hospitality.  A  month 
or  two  later  in  the  season  Mr.  Kose  resigned  his  portfolio  and 
went  to  London,  England,  as  a  mendter  of  tlie  well-known 
liankiiig  firm  there.  Mr.  Francis  Hiricks  having  returned  to 
Canada,  though  not  as  ^Ir.  Francis,  but  as  Sir  Francis,  from 
the  government  of  Baibadoos  and  the  Windward  Islands,  was 
offered  by  Sir  John,  and  accepted,  the  vacant  portfolio  of  fin- 
ance. The  roantiy  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  financial 
.skill,  remembering  his  splendid  record  as  inspector-general, 
and  ho  was  returned  to  the  house  of  conunons  for  North  Ren- 
frew. Several  other  changes  were  also  made  in  the  cabinet, 
Mr  J.  C.  Aikens  becoming  secretary  of  state  and  registrar- 
general  ;  Mr.  Dunkin,  minister  of  agriculture ;  .Mr.  Alexander 
Morris,  minister  of  inland  revenue,  and  Mr.  Howe,  st'cretary 
of  state  for  the  provinces.  Mr.  ilcDougall,  whom  we  are  to 
see  again,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  North-West  terri- 
tories, and  resigning  his  scat  in  the  ministry,  proceedetl  with 
his  fanuly  to  that  distant  wilderness,  where,  blind  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  the  future  held  in  store,  a  reasonable 
ambition  whispered  in  his  ear,  a  vast  range  of  opportunity 
would  be  opened  to  his  energy  and  talents,  and  lie  would  add 
»"p,novvn  to  his  name. 
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THE   HALF-EREED. 


rPHE  Hudson  Bay  Company  agreed  to  surrender  their  rijifhts 
1  in  the  North-West  territory  for  £300,000,  to  be  paid  l.y 
the  Dominion  government;  but  all  the  existing  rights  of  the 
company,  with  certain  reservations,  should  first  revert  to  tlie 
imperial  government.  The  reservations  included  some  500,000 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  trading  posts  of  the  company,  one 
twentieth  of  the  land  in  the  fertile  tract  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds  should  be  re- 
spected Within  a  month  after  the  reversion,  the  territory  was 
to  be  ceded  to  the  Dominion ;  and  the  Canadian  government 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  the  government  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  By  this  act  provision  was  made  for  tlie 
appointment  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  to  carry 
on  the  adminstration,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  it  was  expressly  declared,  were  to  be  resi)ected  ;  while 
all  laws  in  force  in  the  territories  not  clashing  with  the  British 
North-A.merica  act  or  the  terms  of  admission  were  to  bo  lield 
as  valid  until  repealed.  For  many  years  Hon.  Wm.  ]\IcDcr:..;,all, 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  hsvd  advocated  the  acquisition 
of  this  territorv,  and  at  a  time  when  most  men  regarded  the 
distant  wilderness  as  a  dreary  region  of  muskeg  and  eternal 
frosts,  affording  harbourrge  only  to  wild  beasts,  he  declared 
that  it  would  prove  a  source  of  untold  wealth,  and  could 
support  millions  upon  millions  of  people.  It  was  felt  now, 
when  the  territory  was  to  be  added  to  Canada,  that  non' 
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other  there  was  so  worthy  the  honour  of  first  governing  this 
extensive  terra  iucufjnita  as  Mr.  McDongall,  and  so  on  the 
announcement  hoin^'  made  that  tlie  company  had  surrendered 
the  territory  to  the  British  government,  this  gentleman  was 
appointed  to  the  governorsliip,  though  the  proehimation  was 
not  to  take  eftect  till  the  region  ha<l  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dominion.  Early  in  September,  therefore,  and  without 
waiting  till  the  month  had  elapsed,  Mr.  McDougall,  with  his 
family,  set  out  from  Ottawa  on  the  long  ami  tiresome  journey 
to  Fort  Garry,  the  seat  of  his  future  government. 

Meanwhile  a  party  of  surveyors,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennis,  a  gentleman  swayed  largely  by  the  warlike  instinct, 
had  been  at  Fort  Garry  and  the  districts  surrounding,  laying 
ofl'  lots  and  townships.     The   ignorant  half-breeds,  naturally, 
lo<iked  upon  the  new-comers,  with  their  tai)es  and  chains,  with 
some  alarm ;  and  they  soon  became  seized  with  the  fear  that 
the  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  held  at  the  hands 
of  the  company,  for  generations,  was  now  to  be  wrested  f i-om 
them  by  the  government,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose  the 
strangers  were  here  measuring  off  the  territory.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  consisted  of  French-Canadian  half-breeds, 
d'jscendants  of  the  voyageurs  and  coureurs  des  hois  who  had 
for  several  generat'ons  trapped,  and  traded  for  furs,  throughout 
these  wild  regions.     They  were  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church,   servile  in  their  obedience  to  the  priests,  but  steeped 
in  ignorance  and  ready  to  follow  any  clever  demagogue  who 
could  work  upon  their  fear  or  prejudice.     They  had  been  in- 
formed that  Dennis  and  his  surveyors  were  to  visit  tlicir  terri- 
tory to  seize  their  ancestral  lands,  and  they  promptly   and 
without  any  show  of  grace  demanded  of   the  strangers,  busy 
with  their  chains  and  levels,  to  know  if  what  they  had  been 
told  was  true.     For,  if  it  is,  they  said,  we  shall  resist  the  aggres- 
sion, and  prevent  anybody  else  from  settling  upon  the  territoiy 
of  which  you  are  about  to  rob  us.     One  might  have  supposed 
that  Dennis'  staff  would  explain  to  these  deluded  people  that 
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their  rights  would  be  respected,  and  what  the  ohject  of  the 
survey  was;  but  they  took  a  diflerent  course  :  tliey  told  the 
poor  lialf-breed  that  the  less  he  had  to  say  about  opposing 
settlors,  and  thwarting  government  the  bettor ;  that  there  was 
plenty  of  soldiers  in  Canada  to  enforce  obedience.  To  make 
the  matter  worse  the  English  inhabitants  scattered  through 
tlie  territory,  who  owed  no  love  to  their  half  barbarous  neigh- 
bours, indulged  in  much  injudicious  exultation  over  tlie  pio- 
posed  change.  All  these  causes  combined  produced  pernicious 
fruit.  The  half-brcods  became  mad  with  excitement,  and  only 
waited  for  some  one  to  lead  tliem  to  mischief.  Not  lonfj  were 
the  leaders  wanted.  In  hot  liaste  rose  John  Bruce,  Louis  Riel, 
and  Ambrose  Lepine ;  and  with  their  appearance  the  country 
burst  into  rebellion.  Colonel  Dennis,  who  had  been  on  the 
spot  and  at  first  treated  the  idea  of  conciliation  and  explanation 
with  due  military  contempt,  now  began  to  grow  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  McDougall  that  things  had  taken  on  an  ugly  face. 
Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  formed  a  provisional  government 
with  John  Bruce  at  its  head ;  but  the  ruling  spirit  was  Louis 
Riel,  a  daring,  young  French-Canadian,  wily  as  a  savage,  bril- 
liant and  energetic.  He  appealed  to  the  prejudices  and  tlio 
fear  of  the  half-breeds,  and  in  a  few  days  had  four  hundred 
men  at  his  back. 

The  new  governor,  in  the  meantime,  unconscious  of  wliat  was 
going  on,  had  been  travelling  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
seat  of  government.  While  on  the  way  from  St.  Paul,  he  heard 
that  the  half-breeds  were  in  arms  ;  but  undaunted  by  the  intel- 
ligence he  pushed  on.  At  Pembina,  however,  he  was  served 
by  a  half-breed  with  a  notice  from  the  "  National  Committee " 
forbidding  him  to  enter  the  territory;  but  still  heedless  of 
warnings  he  proceeded  with  his  councillors  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  post,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  frontier. 
Here  he  was  apprised  by  Colonel  Dennis  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  and  learned  that  large  parties  of  at ned  men  had 
been  despatched  by  Riel  to  various  points  between  Fort  Garry 
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and  Pembina,   to  oppose  his   pro^^ress.     Not  havlncf  a  suffi- 
cient foice  to  fiL^ht  his   way  to  Fort  Garry,  Mr.  McDougaH 
luul  no  alternative  hut  to  call  a  halt,     lie  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Ottawa  settiiii,'  forth  the  state  of  matters,  and  also  despatched 
a  me.ssengtM-  to  Governor  McTavish,  at  the  Fort ;  but  his  mes- 
senger was  captured  by  a  party  of  aimed  men,  and  sent  back 
under  escort,  with  the  warning  not  to  alten\pt  a  similar  enter- 
prise again.     Some  time  after  this  occun-ence  a  party  of  four- 
teen armed  horsemen  dtew  up  before  ^[r.  McDougall's  halting' 
place  and  denmndod  an  interview.     They  notified  the  gover- 
nor that  he  niust  leave  the  tenitorj'  before  nine  o'clock  on  the 
following  day ;  but  after  some  expostulation  they  rode  away 
"  considering  the  matter,"  returning,  however,  on  the  follow- 
ing mornin'f,  showing  a  desire  to  use  violence.     Mr.  McDou'^all 
and  his  party  retired  jiromptly  acrt>ss  the  border,  and  took  up 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  friendly  Irishman,  in  Pembina,  where 
they  remained  till  the  return  to  Ontario. 

Since  we  have  last  seen  the  conspirators,  amazing  success  has 
waited   on   their   fortunes.     Only  the  few  Canadian  settlers 
ar  mg  them  had  shown  hostility  to  the  rising.     The  officers  of 
tae   Hudson   Bay  Company  sat   with   folded   arms  when   a 
decisive  step  would  have  stamped  the  rebellion  out ;  for  they 
no  more  than  the  half-breeds  relished  the  prospect  of   a  new 
regime,  having  come,  from  their  long  possession  in  these  wilds, 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  rightful  lords  and  masters  of  tho 
territory.     But  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  was  the 
catholic  church,  one  of  whose  priests,  in  the  field,  would  have 
been  as  powerful  as  Colonel  Dennis  and   fifty  cannon.     Un- 
fortunately the  )-esident  bi.shop,  the  Right  Reverend  Alexandre 
Antoine  Tachd,  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  and  the  pious  priest 
in  charge  of  the  diocese,  during  the  bishop's  absence,  was  too 
conscientious  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  though  his  catechism  had  told  him, — and  he 
might  have  read  it  in  the  scriptures — that  "  he  that  resisteth 
the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist 
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shall  purchase  to  tlieinselves  diimnatiou."  The  good  priest  and 
his  iguoran*  flock,  however,  were  not  so  much  awed  by  the 
throat  of  "  damnation  "  as  dazzled  by  the  successes  of  the  im- 
pulsive and  shortsighted  Hiel.  On  the  S^Lh  of  Novend»er 
the  insurgents,  under  Kiel,  took  possession  of  Fort  Ciarry,  set 
the  authoi'ity  of  Governor  AJcTavish,  who  was  now  stricken 
down  with  mortal  illness,  at  deiianco;  and  fell  to  feasting  on 
the  stores  of  the  company.  The  Canad'an  settlers  having  t.d<eii 
the  alarm,  gatiiered  together  to  the  nund)er  of  about  tiftv  and 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Shultz,  but  the  dwelling  was 
l^esieged ;  the  irnnates  were  captured,  and  marched  otf  to  Fort 
Garry  where  they  were  put  in  confinement. 

The  proclamation  appointing  Mr.  McDougall  to  the  governor- 
ship of  the  territory,  and  annexing  the  latter  to  the  dominion 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  till  the  1st  of  December,  but  for  weeks 
previous  to  that  date  the  intended  governor  had  been  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  a  re<'ular  ruler.  In  this  he  wjis  guiltv  <»t' 
a  grave  error,  and  when  tidings  of  his  couise  reached  Ottawa 
the  government  felt  the  gravest  alarm.  But  Mr.  McDougall 
was  not  a  solitarj'^  blunderer  upon  the  scene.  When  the  first 
day  of  December  arrived  he  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing the  insurgents  peacably  to  disperse  to  their  homes  under 
;iain  of  the  rigours  of  the  law.  He  likewise  authorized  Culouel 
Dennis  to  raise  a  force  to  put  down  the  insurrection  ;  and  a 
iew  days  later  that  worthy  soldier  was  found  among  the  lodges 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  tiying  to  array  the  chiefs  into  hostility 
•Against  the  insurgents.  Whatever  some  writers,  who,  when 
^jvassing  judgment,  were  in  a  quiet  room,  in  the  midst  of  a 
peaceful  city,  may  afiirm  to  the  contrary,  we  are  unable  to  see 
any  great  lack  of  judgi.  ont  in  the  governor  of  a  territory  in  re- 
volt against  the  supreme  authority  raising  a  force  to  establish 
oi'der.  But  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  government,  unwil- 
ling to  accept  a  province  seething  with  tumult,  did  not  bind 
itself  to  the  time  fixed  in  its  own  proclamation,  so  that  tlie 
©ordinances  of  Mr.  McDougall,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  had 
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L.t»n  (lone,  wcro  invalid;  nn»l  ho  was  held  respnnsiMe  for  the 
blunders  of  the  ministry.     Mfanwliile  Colonel  Dennis  set  him- 
self to  woik  to  raise  a  foice,  Imt  Iviel  and  his  followeis  only 
lau^died  at  the  ehief  of  the  surveyors,  who,  dis!L,n!.sted  and  cha- 
grined, left  the  territory;  while  Mr.  Mcl)our,'all,  finding  ho  had 
made  a  false  stej),  \\n-  whiih  he  was  otdy  in  part  to  blame,  that 
public  o])inion  was  against  him,  and  that  the  government  had, 
without  nnderstandintr  his  diUlcidties,  and  dealinjr  with  deci- 
sion  themselves,  censured  his  i.rocee<lings,  returned  disheart- 
ened and  disgusted  to  Ontario,  where  ho  published  a  series 
of  letters  afUnning,  and  with  such  proof  as  lent  but  too  much 
probability  to  his  story,  that  the   Hudson  Ray  Company  and 
the   Roman   Catholic  clergy  of   Red  River  had  to  some  ex- 
tent fomented   the  rebellion,  and  that  his  own  late  colK-ague, 
Hon.  Joseph  TTowe,  secretary  of  state,  who  liad  visited  the  re- 
gion a  short  time  before  was,  not  to  a  small  extent,  rosiionsilde 
for  the  uprising.  On  Mr.  jNIcDougall's  way  home,  he  met  upon 
the  plains  three  emissaries,  Vicar-general  Thibault,  Colonel  De 
Salaberry  and  Donald  A.  Smith,  each  bearing,  from  the  Cana- 
dian government,  to  the  insurgents,  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Lord  Lisgar,  containing,  in  conclusion,  the  following 
paragraph  : — "  And  I  do  lastly  inform  you  that  in  case  of  your 
immediate  and  peaceable  obedience  and  dispersion,  I  shall  order 
that  no  legal  proceedings  be  taken  against  any  parties  implica- 
ted in  these  unfortimate  breaches  of  the  law."    Mr.  McDougall 
pursued  his  way  home,  and  he  was  not  much  to  be  blamed  if 
he  ottered  no  prayer  for  the  success  of  Commissioner  Salaljorry. 
The  emissaries  proceeded  on  their  way,  but  had   no  sooner 
reached  Fort  Garry  than  they  were  pounced  upon,  and  de- 
prived of  their  papers  without  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
offer  a  word  of  explanation.     Kiel's  hea<l  had  failed  him  in  the 
trying  moment  of  prosperity,  and  he  was  now  fairly  delirious 
with  success.     He  came  to  believe  himself  lord  and  master  of 
the  territory ;  he  confiscated  property,  overthrew  every  barrier 
to  his  will,  and  banished  from  the  country  such  as  had  aroused 
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his  fear  or  ire.  It  is  difKcult  to  tell  what  puiiislnnont  he  hail 
iu  Mtorc  for  Dr.  Shultz  and  the  liaiid  of  Caiiadiiiii.s  now  lofkcil 
in  tho  fort ;  but  one  niglit,  three  w(!ek.s  after  the  inearceiiitiun, 
the  doctor  ina<le  hi.s  j.scape,  and  rallyiii<,'  a  nunil)er  of  settltTs 
around  him  denia'  Jed  the  .surrender  of  the  pii.soner.s.  The 
.sturdy  frcnt  of  ^hultzantl  his  fjlhjwers,  and  the  entreaties  of 
several  prominent  lesidcnts  induced  Kiel  to  yield  to  the  re- 
(piest,  but  lie  opeidy  .stated  that  ho  would  recapture  Shultz, 
who  mij^ht  depend  upon  a  sore  reckonin*,'.  The  threatened 
nam  silently  left  the  territory,  and  remained  in  Ontario  till 
better  days.  Upon  one  other  per.son,  too,  had  the  insnr<,fent 
cast  a  muiilerous  eye.  On  the  ni<,'ht  of  the  loth  of  February, 
there  was  a  risin<,'  at  the  Portage,  and  about  a  hundred  sturdy 
settlers,  who  were  loyal  to  the  Canadian  government,  jilaced 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Major  Boulton,  a  Canadian  otlicer 
of  militia.  This  force  marched  to  Kildonan,  where  they  were 
joined  by  three  hundred  and  lifty  otheis,  the  most  of  whom 
were  English  half-breeds,  wretchedly  armed,  undisciplined,  and 
without  food  enough  for  a  single  meal.  The  result  of  such  a 
rising  can  be  readily  predicted.  Major  Boultcn,  a  biave  offi- 
cer, though  leading  for  want  of  better  such  a  helpless  a.sseni- 
blage,  wa.s,  with  forty  others  captured,  tin  own  into  prison,  and 
sentenced  by  court  martial  to  be  shot.  Through  the  earnest 
entreaties,  however,  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Lan  1, 
Archdeacon  McLean,  the  Catholic  clergy  and  other  influential 
citizens,  he  wa.s  released ;  though  it  went  sorely  agauist  tho 
will  of  Riel  to  deliver  him  up.  The  Ir  tter  was  now  dictator 
and  "president"  of  the  "provisional  government"  formed  by 
tie  insurgents ;  and  each  day  that  he  enjoyed  this  power  he 
g  -ew  more  overbearing  and  dangerous  to  those  who  resentetl 
his  will. 

But  Kiel's  worst  offence  so  far  was  rebellion,  and  a  high- 
handed use  of  his  unlawful  powers  ;  he  was  yet  to  enact  the 
foulest  crime  that  stains  the  page  of  Canadian  history.  It  ap- 
pears that  among  the  besieged  at  Dr.  Shultz's  hou.se  was  one 
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ThoicRs  Scott,  a  sturdy  and  spirited  young  follow,  who  had 
moved  to  the  territoiy  fiom  Ontario.  Ho  did  not  surrender 
witli  the  main  body  of  Canadian  settlers,  but  was  arrested  the 
same  eveninj,'  and  confined  in  the  Fort.  Scott  was  a  tiery 
youth,  loyt.1  to  the  government,  but  indiscreet  enough  to  make 
speeches  which  brought  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  dicta- 
tor. There  is  now  no  doulit  that  for  Scott  Kiel  had  conceived 
a  personal  hatred.  Twice  had  he  risen  in  arms  against  the 
insurgents,  an<l  even  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  president 
made  no  effort  to  suppress  his  turbulent  spirit.  One  n)orning 
the  story  was  told  that  the  prisoneis  had  heaped  gross  insult 
upon  their  half-breed  guards,  tliat  the  example  had  been  set 
bv  Scott,  and  that  the  latter's  conduct  was  no  lon^jer  tolerable. 
Whether  the  story  was  true  or  not  it  served  the  bloodthirsty 
purpose  of  Kiel,  who,  with  murder  in  his  eye,  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  of  March,  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  improvised  a 
court  martial,  consisting  of  the  "  council  of  seven,"  to  try  Scott. 
The  crimes  for  which  he  was  to  be  tried  were  resistance  to  the 
provisional  government,  and  assault  upon  one  of  his  keepers. 
Riel  appeared  in  the  charac^ter  of  prosecutor,  witness  and  judge, 
and  refused  to  allow  Scott  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  or  to  make 
any  defence.  After  a  brief  consultation,  the  seven  sentenced 
the  victim  to  be  shot  on  the  following  morning  at  ten  oclock. 
When  news  of  the  unheard-of  proceedings,  and  the  barbarous 
sentence  got  abroad,  there  was  even  in  that  rebellious  fort 
general  excitement,  and  much  sympathy  was  expressinl  for  the 
condenmed  man.  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  a  Methodist  minister,  Pere 
Lestang,  Mr.  Smith  and  others,  besought  with  tearful  earnest- 
ness that  the  sentence  might  be  commuted,  but  the  president 
was  thirsting  for  Scott's  blood,  and,  with  his  barbarous  ally 
Le[)ine,  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  plea  for  mercy. 
Poor  Scott,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  scarcely  realize  his  posi- 
tion; and  did  not  at  first  believe  that  the  bloody  sentence 
would  be  carried  out.  But  a  f^w  minutes  past  noon  on  the 
fo'lowing  day,  the  executioners,  a  band  of  half-breeds,  partially 
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into-xicnk'd,  Ctaino  into  liis  cell,  aral  led  him  out  blind-fold 
throngli  tlio  chief  entrance  to  the  fort  to  a  sj)ot  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  wall.  "My  God,  my  God,"  lie  couM  only  say, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  this  is  cold-blooded  murder."  Hiscotliii, 
covered  with  >vhit(;  cotton,  was  carried  before  him,  and  laid 
down  at  the  spot  plajineil  for  execution,  where  the  firing  party 
of  six  half-breeds  under  "Adjutant-general"  Ambrose  Lepiiio, 
now  drew  up.  Scott  then,  his  arms  piiuoned,  knelt  on  the 
ground,  said  farewell,  and  fell  back  pierced  by  three  bullets. 
The  victim  it  was  observed  was  not  dea<l,  and  o'.ie  of  the  firing 
party  stepping  over  to  whore  he  lay  bleetling  upon  the  snow, 
drew  a  revolver  which  he  dischaigeil  into  his  head,  /''he  body 
was  then  thi'ust  into  the  cotlin,  and  tiiere  are  those  that  wit- 
nessed the  bloody  deed  who  assert  that  the  cry  of  the  dying 
man  could  be  heard  after  the  lid  iiad  been  fastened  down, 
What  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  corpse,  no  one  save  those 
engageil  in  its  dispo.sal  know.s.  It  was  repoited  that  the  body 
had  been  burned  in  the  fort,  but  the  box,  which  was  alleged 
to  have  contained  the  remains  was  found  to  contain  nauL;'lit 
but  stones.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  corpse  was  thnist 
below  the  ice  in  Red  lliver. 

At  the  first  tidings  of  the  outbreak  it  occurred  to  Sir  Jolin 
Macdonald  that  Bishop  Taclu^'s  presence  would  do  more  to 
qi:cll  the  ilisturbances  than  any  other  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  His  lordship,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  attending  a  session  of  the  famous 
CEcumenical  council,  but  the  ministeis  considered  the  CJise  ur- 
gent enough  to  invite  the  bishop  to  return  and  use  his  endea- 
vours towards  restoring  peace.  The  prelate,  at  no  little  sacri- 
.ice,  tore  himself  away  from  Rome  and  proceeded  to  (y'anada. 
On  arriving  at  Ottixwa,  ho  received  si)ecial  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  his  mission.  But  unfortunately  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  the  bisiiop  set  out  with  tlu;  mistake  of  regarding  him- 
self a  plenipotentiary  with  fornuil  powers,  whereas  his  mission 
was  exactly  in  the  character  of  that  of  Colonel  de  Salabcry, 
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/)ot)al(l  A.  Smith,  and  tlio  vicar-j:^(.'nernl.  Dr.  Tadi^  was 
cliosen  Viccause  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  some  of  the  priests 
in  his  (liocoso  sympathized  lar<j;cly  with  tlio  rebels,  and  tliat  the 
insurgents,  ahnost  to  a  man,  wei(>  members  of  his  lh)ck.  So, 
as  in  the  dispatching  of  the  thret>  emiss;iries  named,  his  lord- 
sliip  was  given  a  copy  of  the  jiroelamatioii,  and  also  sonui  pri- 
vate letters  for  his  guidanco.  For  examj)le,  among  other 
things.  Sir  John  Maedonald  wrote  :"  Slioidd  the  (pK^stion- 
arise  as  to  the  constnnption  of  the  stores  or  goods  belonging  to 
the  Hudson  IJay  company  by  the  insurgents,  yo\i  are  author- 
ized to  inform  the  leadeis  that  f  the  com])any's  govcinmcnt  is 
restoretl,  not  oidy  will  there  be  a  general  amtiesty  granted,  but 
in  case  the  company  should  claim  payment  for  such  stores,  that 
the  Canadian  government  will  stand  between  the  insurgent* 
and  all  harm."  I  lis  lordship  had  also  private,  convTrsations 
with  Sir  John  and  ITon.  .b)seph  IFowe,  and  a  lettei-  from  the 
govornor-genei'al.  But  no  member  of  the  governmeiit  looked 
upon  the  bishop's  position  as  other  than  that  of  a  peacemaker, 
hearing  assuiances  from  the  government  on  speciiM,;  j)oints. 
Had  he  b(>en  a  ]>lenipotentiary  he  would  havi;  been  given  a 
formal  connnission  with  authoi-ity  to  deal,  in  tlu^  name  of  tho 
government,  with  all  pfl'^t  and  possible  oflenees.  As  a  mere 
informal  emissary  and  peacemakei',  the  bounds  of  his  author- 
ity extende<l  no  further  than  the  specifications  iii  tne  leiters  of 
the  ministers  ;  and  it  might  even  bt,  argued  that  the  private 
letter  of  Sir  John  Maedonald,  oi  of  Mr.  Howe,  or  even  of  Sir 
John  Youn<r,  was  not  a  valid  authoritv,  and  was  not  so  in- 
tended,  and  that  ministers  only  wished  to  ha"'e  the  insurgents! 
made  aware  of  the  dis[)osition  of  the  government.  That  the 
government  did  blunder  in  assuming  that  the  mere  uprising  of 
the  French  Metis  and  the  consumption  of  tho  Hudson  Bay 
company's  stores  were  the  Hunt  of  lliel's  offences,  no  one  can 
deny;  but  this  was  not  a  justification,  though  it  was  the  occa- 
sion, of  the  bisho{)'s  view  of  the  ([Uestion.     It  is  not  necessary 
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to  Bay  that  wlieii  liis  loidsliip  set  out  fVom  Ottawa,  the  minis- 
try was  i<,'no!ant  of  tlio  muitler  <>f  Scott. 

On  tlio  Dtli  of  March,  fivo  days  after  the  death  of  Scott,  the 
bishop  beaiin<,'  his  credentials  ariived  at  lied  Jliver,  He  pre- 
sented liis  |iapers,  remonstrated  witli  the  rebels,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  ^fovernment  of  Canada  made  certain  proniises  it' 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  Auk^ii;^  these,  was  that  of  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  imj;licated  in  the  insurrection;  as  like- 
wise to  those  concerned  in  the  shootinjif  of  Scott,  it  is  almost 
incredulous  that  the  woiiliy  bishop  should  have  .so  far  mis- 
taken his  powers  as  to  include  in  the  amnesty,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  the  perpetrators  ol"  this  foul  murder;  yet  such 
was  his  view,  an  opinion  which  he  maintained  stoutly  to  the 
errd.  Il(!  wrote,  statin<,f  what  lie  had  done,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  Ml'.  Howe,  but  that  gentleman  promptly  informed  him 
that  the  goviM-nment  was  not  in  a  position  lo  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  her  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  tlio  royal  clemency, 
thoJigh  he  recpiested  his  lordship  to  persevere  in  his  endeavours 
to  bring  the  i)0[)idation  to  peace  and  ordei',  acknowledging,  as 
was  pr(»p(!r  and  due  to  the  prelate,  tho  value  of  his  services  so 
far  to  the  cau.se  of  peace.  For  years  alteiwards  the  (piestion  of 
annu'sty  was  a  subject  of  discussion,  the  govei'innent  allirmiug 
that  they  had  never  conuuitte<l  themselves  to  a  })ledge  of  \va\- 
don  beyond  what  appeared  in  their  published  letters.  The 
news  of  the  murder  of  Scott  tilled  the  great  bulk  of  the  Cana- 
dian public  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
was  learnt  with  much  satisfaction  that  General  Sir  (Jarnet 
Wolseley,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself  in  Ashantee, 
Kgypt  and  elsew  here,  was  to  be  sent  to  lied  Uiver  with  an 
ample  military  force;.  The  news  reached  Fort  Carry,  and  the 
nuirderer  Kiel  and  his  colleague  Lepine  lost  their  bravado  and 
shivered  for  fear.  With  the  same  secrecy  of  movement  that 
the  conunander  of  the  troops  observed  in  his  sortie  upon  the 
I'orces  of  Arabi  Pasha,  he  was  within  rille  shot  of  Fort  Gariy 
ere  anyone  in  the  miu'derer's  lair  knew  of  the  appioach.     Rie'l 
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anil  Le[)iiie  took  instant  llii^lit  out  of  liaim'.s  vvay,  and  with 
lusty  I'litish  cIiolis,  and  amid  tlit;  fliiiiMlcr  of  a  royal  salute, 
the  Union-Jack  was  hoisted  ahove  the  fort. 

Hon.  Adams  (Jeof^^^e  Arcliihald  had  been,  in  tlie  meantime, 
appointed  to  thcgoveinoi-ship  of  the  Tenitoiy,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  Novemher  assumed  Ids  ollicial  fiinetions.      In  the  followin"! 
May — 1<S71 — he  heaid  with  alarm  that  a  body  (jf  FcMiians  un- 
der tlie  leadership  of  one  (J'J)ono;,diiie,  wlio  had  heenanally  of 
Riel,  thieatened  an   irriipt'on.     The  Ljovernor  was  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  didiculties  and  unprovided  with  a  defensive  foice  ; 
and  hein^f  cut  oil"  hy  distance  from  connnunieation  with  the 
central  authorities,  was  thrown  upon  Ids  own  resoui'ces.    It  was 
an  hour  of  grave  peril,  and  to  save  tlie  new  [)rovinco  from  the 
conse(piences  of  a  con(piest  by  such  a  filibuster  as  O'Donoghue 
and  the  band  of  rullians  in  his  fcdlowing,  Air.  Archibald  leagued 
liiiiiself  with   the  two  mui'dereis   Riel  and   Lepine,  who  were 
still  at  large,  though  wari'ants  were  out  for  their  apprehension, 
to  lesist  the  invaders.  Prcjinptly  these  two  persons  rallieil,  once 
again,  the  subsided  Metis,  whom  they  placed  at  the  disp(j.sal  of 
Mr.  Arcldbald.     The  governor,  it  appears,  had  little  misgivings 
in  entering  into  this  foul  and  ievo!tii;g  com})aet.     He  ievi(!wed 
the  murdei'crs'  troops,  acccptcMl  their  services,  pronused  Lepine 
and  R'ld  at  least  temporary  inniiuidty  fiom  molestation  for  their 
crime,  shook  hands  with  them,  received  a  letter  signed  by  them, 
and  through  his  secretary  addressed  a  written  reply  after  the 
retreat  of  the  In'igand  O'Donoghue,  complimenting  them  on  the 
loyalty  they  had  shown  and  the  assistance  they  had  remlered. 
Indeed,  the  governor  was  of  the  im[)ressiou  that  Uiel  and  his 
followers  offered  their  scMvices  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty, 
"though,"  says  Lord  Dufl'erin,  in  a  desj)atch  to  the  secretar}' 
of  state,  "  Sir  John  Macilonald  appears  to  have  had  ndsgivings 
on  this  head."     The  strongest  point  liy  the  lieutenanu-gover- 
nor,  in  justification  of  this  .sickening  alliance,  is  made  when  ho 
Kays:  "If  I  had  driven  the  Frencii  half-breeds  int(j  the  hands 
uf  the  enemy  O'Donoghue,  they  would  have  been  joined  by  all 
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the  population  between  the  Assiniboineand  the  frontier;  Fort 
Garry  would  Have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  armed  mob, 
and  the  English  settlers  to  the  north  of  the  Assiniboiiie  would 
have  suffered  horrors  that  it  makes  me  shudder  to  contemplate. 
At  this  period  an  all-pervading  sense  of  etiquette  had  taken 
possession  of  archbishop  *  Tachd,  who  maintained  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  noble  cause,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  commission 
from  the  Canadian  government,  and  his  declaration  of  an  am- 
nesty, Riel  and  Lepine  iuul  been  placed  bej'-ond  the  molestation 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  incidents  of  this  un- 
seemly squabble  between  the  bishop  and  the  ministers.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  imperial  government,  and  after 
much  correspondence  between  Lord  Dufferin  and  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  latter  left  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. Lepine  had  been  captured,  and  lay  in  the  Winni- 
peg gaol  under  sentence  of  death,  but  this  Lord  Dufferin  com- 
muted to  two  years'  impi  isonment  and  a  permanent  forfeiture 
of  civil  rights.  This  was  surely  a  triumph  for  murder  and  the 
archbishop.  Riel,  whoss  punishment  would  have  been  the 
same  as  Lepine's,  for  the  time  escaped  the  law — because  the 
law  shut  its  eyes — but,  as  we  shall  see,  he  afterwards  paiil  the 
penalty  of  this  and  a  later  crime  on  the  fell  sca^old. 


*  His  lordship  about  this  time  was  created  an  archbishop. 
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IT  is  necessary  now  to  take  a  few  jmces  backward.     On  the 
2nd  of  May,  and  while  the  territory  was  at  the  feet  of  the 
insuigents,  Sir  John  Macdonald  introduced  an  act  to  establish 
and  provide  for  the  governrnont  of  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
as  this  tumultuous  region  was  to  be  henceforth  called.     Local 
atfairs  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, who  was  aided  by  an  executive  council,  the  legislative 
machinery  to  comprise  a  house  of  assembly,  and  an  upper 
chamber.     Even  in  this  wilderness  province,  so  remote  from 
the  influences  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
season  the  constitution  with  a  pinch  of  feudalism,  by  creating 
a  house  of  prairie-lords.     The  province  having  no  public  debt 
of  which  the  Dominion  should  have  borne  a  part,  interest  at 
live  per  cent  per  annum  on  $472,090  was  guaranteed ;  a  yearly 
fcubsidy  of  830,000,  and  the  usual  genei-al  allowance  of  80  cents 
per  head,  the  population  being  estimated  at  17,000.  Ungranted 
territory  was  vested  in  the  crown  for  purposes  of  the  federal 
government ;  and  to  effect  an  extinction  of  the  Indian  title, 
1,400,000  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  i-esident 
half-breed  families.     It  was  provided  '.hat  the  new  province 
should  become  a  partner  in  the  federation  on  such  date  as  the 
Queen  in  council  should  fix  for  the  admission  of  Rupert's  Land 
and  the  North-west  territory  into  the  union.     Another  impor- 
tant measure  of  this  session  was  the  banking  act  of  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  which  found  instant  and  settled  favour  with  banking 
institutions  and  the  commercial  public.     Not  so  successful  was 
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the  honourable  kniglit's  tariff  act,  which  boi'c  on  its  face  the 
•semblance  of  protection,  but  in  reality  wa=?  a  declaration  of 
commercial  war  against  the  United  States,  with  which  recipro- 
city was  desirable  but  impossible.     From  the  first  the  ministry 
seemed  to  have  lit'le  heart  in  launching  this  measure;.     Sir 
John  called  it  "forcing  public  opinion,"  which  was  not  at  that 
stage  ready  for  a  system  of  protection,  much  less  a  measure 
that  promised  the  burthens,  without  the  benefits,  of  such  a 
policy.     Nevertheless,  something  was  needed,  and  Sir  Francis 
came  forward  with  his  measure  with  tlie  timid-courage  of  a 
boy,  pole  in  hand,  venturing  out  on  the  first  ice  of  the  season. 
Unfortunately  for  the  ministry,  long  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness had  told  severely  on  the  health  of  Sir  John.     He  was 
frequently  UL^ able  to  attend  parliament  or  cabinet  meetings ; 
and  as  the  session  drew  to  a  close  he  became  completely  ])ros- 
trated.     Sir  Francis  and  his  colleagues  battled  bravely  against 
the  opposition  and  the  defection  in  their  own  ranks,  but  the 
nerve  had  gone  for  the  tince  from  the  hand  that  could  alone 
make  the  rough  smooth,  and  bring  harmony  out  of  disorder ; 
and  the  measure  passed  after  a  severe  battering,  with  a  feeble 
majority.     Among  the  able  oppositionists  might  be  counted 
Messrs.  McDougall  and  Gait,  for  though  they  were  labelled 
"  Independent,"  on  trying  occasions  they  were  found  voting 
with  the  government.     Mr.  McDougall  regarded  himself,  as  he 
certainly  wis,  a  victim  of  the  government's  unenviable  Norih- 
west  policy,  and  was  not  in  opposition  in  the  public  interest, 
but  for  the  sake  of  revenge ;  while  Mr.  A.  T.  Gait  also  turned 
a  personal  grievance  into  a  ground  of  public  policy. 

The  Fenians  had  their  hearts  set  on  capturing  a  piece  of 
British  territory,  and  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  North- 
west, O'Neil,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made,  nim- 
bly reassembled  his  ragged  brigade,  and  on  the  25th  of  May, 
made  a  dash  across  the  Missisquoi  frontier ;  but  was  driven 
back,  helter-skelter,  by  a  handful  of  Canadian  volunteers.  Two 
days  later,  another  band,  made  heroic  with  whiskey,  swaggered 
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across  the  border  in  Huntington  county,  but  on  being  confront- 
ed by  a  few  of  our  militiamen  took  wild  Hight  again  into  shel- 
tering territory.      Even  here  they  wore  not  beyond  harm,  as 
their  leaders  were  arrested  by  United  States  officials,  and  their 
arms,  whiskey  and  other  possessions  contiscated.     In  the  early 
autumn  the  announcement  that  the  imperial  go\'ernment  w^as 
about  to  withdraw  the  troops,  called  forth  an  Cwrnest,  if  a  not 
veiy  manly,  protest  from  several  f[uarters.     In  reply,  we  were 
informed  from  the  colonial  office,  that  Great  Britain  felt  that 
she  now  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  burthen  of  our  defence  ; 
that  we  had  entered  upon  an  era  of  peace,  and  that  while  the 
mother  considered  herself  bound  to  defend  us  from  foreis^n  ajj- 
gression,  that  she  expected  us,  henceforth,  to  provide  protec- 
tion in  our  domestic  affairs.      We  somewhat  pitiably  retorted 
that  we  had  always  furnished  force  to  do  our  police  duty,  and 
did  not  need  assistance  now  for  that  purpf;se ;  but  the  colonial 
office  was  inexorable,  and  said  that  what  had  been  ordered 
could  not  be  revoked.      The  forces  were  consequently  called 
home  from  all  the  stations  save  Halifax,  whose  society,  tavei'n- 
keepers  and  immorality  are  at  least  the  gainers,  if  no  boon 
is  conferred  upon  the  country.      The  only  anomaly  in  the 
proceeding  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Newfound- 
land, which  was  thei.,  and  is  to-day,  not  in  the  imion.     The 
imperial  view  was  surely  not  less  than  rational  and  politic ; 
though  some  of  those  wdio  had  talked  after  the  union  with  so 
much  sound  about  our  magnitude  and  our  future,  were  among 
the  first  to  cry  out,  *'  0  don't  take  away  the  soldiers."    To  boast 
of  nationality  in  one  breath,  and  to  cry  for  protection  in  ano- 
ther, is  at  once  impertinent  and  unmanly  ;  and  resembles  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  hale  young  man  of  twenty-one  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  dry  nurse.     Our  duty  is  to  rely  upon  our- 
selves in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  we  have  spirit,  anl  brain, and 
patriotism  enough  in  this  country,  were  the  attenuated  leading 
string  of  British  connexion  cut  to-morrow,  to  resist  all-comers 
as  effectually  as  we  could  under  our  present  system — which 
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dampens  national  ardour,  and  underniineii  self-contidence — 
aided  by  imperial  soldiers.  The  duty  to  home  and  kin  is 
a  strong  incentive,  if  the  duty  can  always  be  made  to  assume 
that  personal  form,  but  patriotism  can  be  only  pi-edicated  of 
fchose  who  possess  a  country,  not  of  those  who  inhabit  an  in- 
stalment of  territory  belonging  to  somebody  else,  and  who  hav- 
ing fought  the  battle  and  overwhelmed  the  foe,  are  reniindoil 
tiiat  they  are  serfs  by  piofuse  thanks  for  the  loyalty  and  cour- 
age they  showed  not  to  themselves,  not  to  the  country  whose 
tields  they  till,  and  whose  seas  they  saU,  but  to  a  foreign  ruler 
whom  they  have  never  seen,  and  who  lives  beyond  a  dissever- 
ing ocean.  This  opinion  is  not  for  those  enlightened,  loyal 
Canadians,  who  think  tliat  the  sovereiL,'n  can  cure  their  babies 
(ii  king's  evil;  but  for  the  manly,  intelligent  young  fellow  with 
the  light  of  the  age  in  his  eyes,  who  loves  his  country,  and 
takes  wisdom  for  his  guide ;  who  believes  that  all  men  came 
into  this  world  equal,  as  they  must  leave  it  equal,  that  gold, 
and  place,  and  spurs  belong  alone  to  those  who  in  honest  strife 
can  win  them,  that  the  custom  which  fixes  perpetual  authority 
in  any  family  among  the  race  of  men,  and  declares  that  all 
others  shall  be  subject  and  inferior,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of 
a  barbarous  age,  a  butt  for  the  future  historian,  and  an  institu- 
tion that  he  will  take  to  represent  the  darkness  of  the  century. 
During  the  summer  an  important  acquisition  to  the  Do- 
minion cabinet  appears  in  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Charles 
Tupper,  whose  robust  ability  and  unfaltering  parpose,  had  all 
along  favourably  impressed  Sir  John,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Kenny,  w^ho  had  been 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  met 
Dr.  Tupper  already  measuring  his  strength  with  Joseph  Howe, 
and  seen  him  return  from  England  twice  with  the  laurels ;  but 
this  was  no  test  of  his  prowess,  since  Howe  was  pitted  not  alone 
against  his  brother  Nova  Scotian,  but  against  the  imperial  cabi- 
net, which  was  zealous  for  union.  Where  the  field  was  fair  and 
there  was  no  favour,  it  fared  better  with  the  giant,  and  we 
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found  Dr.  Tupper,  like  Randolph  Murray,  returning  to  Ottawa, 
out  of  the  figlit,  ah)ne.     But  of  Sir  Cliarles'  abiUties,  we  might 
say  of  his  genius,  there  can  be  no  (question.     He  began  life,  we 
believe,  as  a  medical  practitioner;  and  while  t-njoying  an  ex- 
cellent prospect  of  eminent  .success  in  that  prol"«'ssi()n,  entered 
p(;litic.s,  in  which  sphere,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  abilities  and 
the  possession  of  a  power  that  lite. ally  battered  down   every 
obstacle,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pi.ices  in  his  country.     But  the  Dr. 
Tapper  of  that  day,  was  not  the  Sir  Chailes  of  our  present  ac- 
quaintance.     Never  could  anybody  deny  that  great  eiiei'gy  of 
character,  ami  almost  superhuman  force;  but  for  many  yeai^s 
after  his  entry  into  pi;blic  life.  Dr.  Tupi)er  was  almost  insuf- 
ferably verbose,  and  often  bonibastical.      Langiiiige  literally 
poured  from  the  man;    but  his  speeches   were  not  remark- 
able for  the  closer  and  more  incisive  reasoning   which    runs 
through  his  ]iul)lic  utterances  now.     Time  has  chastened  and 
disciplined   that  ardent  .spirit,  reduced  the  blaze   to  a  sober 
glow,  while  not  robbing  the  tire  of  its  heat;  yet  without  being 
dis})osed  to  uidcind  criticism,  his  speeches  still — spt't'ches  that 
way  always  be  called  verbal  tornadoes — on  occasion  may  be 
described  as  savage,  though  in  no  instance  we  can  remember 
of  has  the  provocation  not  been  ample.     Of  the  (piestion  ot 
dignity,  and  what  is  due  to  his  position  as  a  leading  minister 
of  the  crown.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  the  best  judge;  though  he 
must  bear  the  writer  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  government  descending  to  a  jiersonal  attack,  how- 
ever well  merited,  on  one  who  had  degraded  the  joress  by  making 
a  newspaper  the  vehicle  of  vulgar  spleen.     Mr.  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin  in  his  paper  "  Great  S|>eeches"  in  the  Canadian  Montli- 
hj,  from  which  we  have  already  extracted,  has  this  telling  de- 
scription of  Sir  Charles  as  an  orator.     "Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  ....  is  force.     Though  he 
has  not  the  scholarship  nor  finish  of   Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  with 
Mr.  Gladstone — were  I  searching  for  a  comparison — I  should 
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compare  him.  Yet  they  are  di.ssimihir  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  choice  does  not  seem  happy.  Thoy  are  alike  however  lit 
Miis:  extraordinary  capacity  fur  work,  power  of  goinj,'  from 
place  to  place,  and  makinpr  great  speeches  with  little  or  no  time 
for  rest  or  stiuly.  Different  in  kind,  his  command  of  expres- 
sion is  as  ready  and  effective  as  Mr.  Gladstone's.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  growth ;  the  sine  nmik  of  a  superior  mind  wlion 
found  in  a  man  over  forty."  The  same  writer  goes  or  to  say, 
and  had  he  omitted  saying  it,  we  should  not  have  thouglit  so 
much  of  his  paper:  "I  am  sure  tliat  both  he  and  Mr.  Dlake 
speak  too  long.  If  they  could  take  off  about  thirty  per  cfiit. 
in  time  without  impairing  the  texture  of  thought;  if  they  could 
pack  closer ;  how  much  more  effective  both  would  be.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  is  not  content  while  a  single  wall  of  the  ene- 
my's defences  remains  standing."  Some  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper's 
most  important  work  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
detail  it  here.  For  many  years  lie  has  been  an  important  fig- 
ure in  Canadian  politics.  Siill  in  the  prime  of  his  manhooJ, 
though  with  health  .somewhat  shattered,  by  a  too-long  over- 
wrought brain,  he  now  retired  from  otHce  to  till  a  place  of  im- 
])ortan;.e  in  the  mother-country  as  high  commissioner.  Mny 
wo  not  cherish  the  hope  that  many  days  may  yet  remain  to 
him,  after  his  mission  in  the  new  .sphere  is  ended,  and  his  health 
restored,  in  the  performs uce  of  public  duty  ia  Canada. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  having  expired,  as  we  have  ocen,  'M\A 
the  overtures  of  the  Canadian  government  for  renewal  having 
proven  fruitless,  a  state  of  affairs  had  arisen  which  provoked  a 
strong  feeling  of  hostility  among  our  people  towards  the  Unite<l 
States.  With  the  expiry  of  the  treaty,  of  course,  all  rights 
and  privileges  to  both  parties  lapsed,  yet  American  fishonnon 
continued  to  fish  in  our  coast-waters  within  prohibited  limits. 
The  Canadian  governmen*^.  remonstrat  d  with  the  Washington 
authorities,  and  the  president  of  the  United   States  issued  a 
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pjociaination  fbrbiildiTi;^  American  citizens  to  further  iiifrini^e 
upon  the  law.     Anierlain  sdmo'iers  still  ajj^eaiod  within  tho 
three-mile  limit  around  our  coast,  [nittiii^  out  ntitsand  s[ulliaiil 
trains ;  and  even  became  so  brazen  in  their  disro|^'ard  tor  author- 
ity, as  to  cnffai,'0  in  takinfj  fish  durinjL,'  SiuKhiy ; — fur  which,  in 
one  instance,  they  paid  the  p  Mialty  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  cove 
in  Fortune  Bay,  NcwfouudLf/id,  takini^  the  law  in  their  own 
hands, destroying  the  fishing  goir  of  the  intruders,  and  driving 
the  violatei.i  of"  the  sabliath  and  the  civil  laws  from  the  shore. 
The  imperial  and  Canadian  govtnunents  sent  armed  vessels 
along  the  coasts  to   pi''-;veut  this  international  poaching,  and 
several  crafts  caught  in  their  unlawful  work  were  seized  and  con- 
fiscated.   Whereupon  our  Ameiican  friends  gi'cw  wrathful,  and 
their  high-pent  feeling  vented  i'se'f  in  an  unstatesmanliko  and 
intem[)erate  message  from  President  Grant  during  the  autunni. 
A  number  of  irritating  (juestions  had  now  accumulated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  early  in  the 
year,  1871,  it  became  known  that  these  would  be  submitted  for 
settlement,  to  a  joint  cominissiou  appointed  by  both  govern- 
ments.    The  chief  subjects  for  the  adjudication  of  the  commis- 
sion were  the  fisheries  (piestion,  to  which  we  have  alluded;  the 
AhiburoM Qlaxm?,,  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the 
Canadian  canals,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia.     Owing  to  some  of  the  hazy  defi- 
nitions in  the  Oregon  treaty,  the  ownership  of  the  island  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  for  the  piust 
twelve  years  had  been  occupied  jointly  by  British  and  United 
States  officials,  had  been  open  to  dispute  ;  and  a  settlement  of 
this  question  was  also  referred  to  the  commission.     On   the 
10th  of  February,  the  United  States  government  appointed  as 
its  representatives,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  United  States 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James ;  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 
secretary  of  state ;  the  Hon.  Samuel   Nelson,  of  the  supreme 
court ;  the  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  and  the  Hon, 
Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.     On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
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same  inontli,  the  imperial  government  appointed  as  its  five 
representatives  the  Earl  Do  Cray  and  Uipon,  Sir  Edwnnl 
Thornt«»n,  Sir  Stafford  Noitlicote,  Sir  Jolin  Macdonald  nnd 
Montague  Bernard,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  ( )xford.  The  appointment  of  a  colonist  on  a  commissiun 
io  conserve  imperial  interests  was  an  unusual  course,  but  tlio 
eminent  abilities  of  Sir  John,  and  the  vast  Canadian  interests 
at  stake,  induced  the  selection.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to 
suppose  that,  in  any  sense.  Sir  John  was  a  Dominion  represen- 
tative ;  he  was  merely  the  interpreter  of  Canadian  interests. 
On  this  connnission,  as  events  afterwards  showed,  our  prenioir 
found  himself  between  the  devil  and  tlie  deep  sea,  between 
his  duty  as  an  imperial  representative  on  the  one  hand,  whose 
mission  was  to  support  any  plan  tliat  would  forward  the 
interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  even  though  such  mojusure 
should  bear  harshly  upon  his  own  province,  and  his  duty  to  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion  on  the  other.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  was  held  at  Washington,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary; and  the  .sittings  were  continued  at  irregular  intervals 
till  the  8th  of  May.  On  this  date  the  Washington  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  commissioners  set  out  for  their  homes.  In 
brief  the  treaty — which  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  on 
the  2Hh  of  May,  and  by  the  impeiial  parliament  on  thelTtli  of 
June — provided  for  the  settlement  of  the^^a^ama  claims  by  an 
arbitration  board  to  meet  in  Switzerland,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made ;  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute 
was  referred  for  adjudication  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
gave  the  disputed  island  to  the  United  States ;  while,  with  res- 
pect to  the  fisheries,  our  waters  were  thrown  open  to  the  Ame- 
rican fishermen  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  compensation  to 
the  Canadian  government,  in  lieu  of  this  privilege,  to  be  decided 
by  a  special  commission.*  It  was  provided  that  fish  and  oil 
should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  each 


•  The  commission  met  in  Halifax  in  1877,  and  awarded  to  Canada  $5,500,000, 
which  was  paid,  bat  with  not  a  little  groaning. 
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country,  duty  free  during  a  like  period ;  free  navi;:jation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  canals  was  j,'uaiauteod  to  Amer- 
can  citizens,  a  similar  privilege  hoing  accorded  to  British  sub- 
jectn  on  Lake  Michigan.  As  an  oflsct  to  the  claim  for  daatages 
by  the  Confedo:ate  cruisers  sailing  fioni  British  ports,  Sir  John 
contended  that  the  Dominion  was,  in  a  like  measure,  entitled  to 
recoinpenso  for  the  ravages  of  Fenian  nmrau<lers  from  American 
territory.  Against  an  attitude  which  so  much  as  refused  to 
iliscuss  this  question,  and  with  the  tepid  support  of  his  brother 
commissioners,  to  whom  imperial  questions  threw  all  others  in 
the  shade.  Sir  John  was  powerless  ;  and,  as  in  some  other  points, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield.  Souie  of  his  oi)ponents  afterwards 
maintained  that  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  resigned,  but  that  would  have  been  for  the  premier  to  con- 
fess that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  colonial,  and  not  an  injperial 
representative  ;  that  he  had  consented  to  enter  the  connaission 
under  false  pretences  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  statcil,  it  was  by 
the  accident  of  his  qualifications  and  the  esteem  in  which  ho 
was  held — and  in  any  case  only  as  an  interpreter  of  Canadian 
interests — that  he  was  apjwinted  among  the  representatives; 
and  had  he  resigned  the  imperial  will  would  nevertheless  have 
been  carried  out,  and  perhaps  without  the  dampening  presence 
of  another  colonist.  But  that  Sir  John  did  do  all  that  was 
consistent  with  honour  and  duty  as  a  representative  of  im|)e- 
rial  interest,  became  abundantly  clear,  and  is,  if  by  no  other 
evidence,  amply  proven  in  the  fact,  that,  up  to  a  late  period — if 
indeed  down  to  this  time — he  had  not  been  forgiven  by  imperial 
statesmen,  for  what,  between  themselves,  they  had  been  [(leased 
to  call  his  "colonialism"  on  the  commission;  not  a  colonialism 
inqtlying  anything  beyond  what  they  regarded  as  too  mucii 
zeal  in  Canadian  interests,  which  clashed  with  those  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  assume  that,  when  we  hear  the 
premier's  Canadian  opponents  denounce  him  for  having  done 
too  little  for  Canada,  and  hear  imperial  earls  and  knights  who 
were  with  him  whisper  behind  the  door  that  he  did  too  much,. 
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be  dill  his  onerous  and  diflieult  duty,  lionourably,  conscienti- 
ously, and  well.  For  a  year  the  treaty  was  niisrej)resented 
throui^hout  tlic  country,  and  the  premier  and  the  ministry  were 
loaded  with  abuse.  Tlie  assailants  were  sorely  mortitied  tliut 
they  could  elicit  no  ofHeial  response,  a  silence  maintained  at  the 
recjuest  of  Sir  John,  who  said  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
explain  when  the  poliiic  period  arrived  and  in  the  proper  place. 
We  ishall  skip  a  year  to  see  the  issue.  In  May,  1872,  the  storm 
broke,  and  Sir  John  was  ready.  His  defence  is  given  us  in  one 
of  the  ablest — perhaps  the  most  effective — speeches  of  his  life. 
We  need  not  here  attempt  an  outline  of  this  address,  which  we 
give  in  full  elsewhere,*  or  of  the  telling  sp'^eches  by  Sir  Francis 
llincks,  Hon.  Wm.  McDoiig.dl,  Hon.  (^liarles  Tupper,  Hon.  S. 
L.  Tillej',  Sir  George  Cartier,  Hon.  J,  H.  Cameron  and  others. 
All  the  speakers,  understanding  the  j>ainfnlly  dithcult  position 
Sir  John  had  held,  and  appreciating  the  highmindedncss  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  himself,  came  forward  in  de- 
fence of  their  chief.  Mr.  John  Hillyard  Cameron  said  that  "  be- 
fore entering  into  discussion  on  the  various  points  of  the  treaty, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  upon  wlioui 
the  eyes  of  all  Canada  were  fixed,  in  whom  the  country  had  the 
dee})est  interest,  and  in  wliom,  he  ventured  to  say,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  the  most  implii;it  reliance.  He  refer- 
red to  the  gentleman  who  was  entrusted,  not  only  as  a  nego- 
tiator but  as  a  representative  of  the  empire,  and  of  Canada,  as 
a  part  of  it ;  he  whom  so  many  had  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
mii'e,  and  whom  he  (Mr.  Cameron)  had  been  permitted  to  follow, 
as  his  leader,  for  so  many  years.  Probably  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  hou.se  better  entitled  to  speak  of  that  gentleman  than 
he.  They  had  been  friends  for  more  than  half  the  term  of  lite 
allotted  to  man;  they  had  been  at  school  together,  and  ^ ad 
been  in  the  goverinnent  of  Canada  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;    and  froiri  that 


•  Foi-  tlie  te.\t  of  the  rtiiei'ch  in  cxknso,  see  uppondix  G. 
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year  to  tliis,  although  their  positions  had  been   very  different, 
he  had  been  always  his  political  follower,  niul  had  endeavoured 
to  be  his  faithful  friend  ;  and  he  believed  there  were  very  few 
among  those  who  had  been  his  friends,  and  followers  during 
that  long  period  of  years  who  were  not  his  staunch  supi)orters 
now.     There  could  hardly  be  a  higher  compliment  paid  to  any 
man  than  that  he  should  have  continued  to  hold  the  position 
he  had  held  during  the  many  years  past ;  and  he  felt  compelled 
to  say  this,  because  heartless  attacks  had  been  made  upon  his 
character  and  honour.    They  all  knew,  every  one  of  them,  and 
he  (Mr.  Cameron)  recollected  well,  the  time  when  he  first  came 
so  prominently  before  the  public.     They  might  have  looked 
through  their  own  party,  in  and  out  of  politics,  and  could  not 
have  found  a  single  man  his  superior,  and  in  the  opi)osition 
[)arty  they  could  not  find  a  man  either  his  superior  or  his  equal. 
During  all  those  years  he  had  carried  out  those  measures  which 
he  considered  were  for  the  country's  good.     In  many  ho  (Mr. 
Cameron)  tlid  not  concur,  but  in  many  had  agreed ;  and  of  all 
men  competent  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  people,  he  had 
always  considered  that  there  was  no  one  so  conijietent  as  he, 
Sir  John  Macdonald.    He  (Mr.  Cameron)  had  seen  his  skill  and 
abilitv  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  tlure  was 
no  one  among  them  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  over  and 
over  again  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them.    lie  would  ask 
them  to  recollect  how,  when  circumstances  had  withdrawn  him, 
when  debates  and  discussions  were  going  on,  they  iiad  felt  that 
the  chords  were  jangled  and  the  instrument  out  of  tune,  and 
when  he  returned  again  how  his  master  hand  evoked  a  harmony 
that  no  other  hand  was  able  to  produce.    They  had  all  known 
it.    They  had  seen  him  in  his  position  there  using  his  talents 
and  groat  ability  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.    Had  he  turned 
those  talents  and  that  ability  to  his  profession,  he  would  have 
won  both  wealth  and  fame.  Whilst  other  politicians  were  mak- 
ing their  fortunes,  no  one  ever  felt  otherwise  than  that  that  man 
was  poor,  because  he  never  allowed  his  political  or  parliamen- 
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tary  influence  to  be  used  in  order  that  he  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  make  pecuniary  capital  of  his  position.  Did  not  they  all 
feel  that  one  reason  why  his  honourable  friends  opposite  had 
raged  so  furiously  against  him,  had  been  because  of  what  his 
hon.  friend  from  Lanibton  had  said  the  other  night  that  his 
(Sir  John's)  path  was  marked  by  the  graves  of  dead  politicians. 
He  (the  member  for  Lanibton)  had  boasted  of  the  purity  of 
reform  principles,  and  of  the  strength  and  power  of  reformers  ; 
and  yet  he  had  seen  their  foremost  men,  one  by  one — even  the 
great  Anak  himself — become  the  willing  captives  of  his  bow 
and  spear,  and  march  to  their  political  death  under  the  eye  of 
their  conqueror ;  wdiile  they  contended  that  what  their  oppo- 
nents termed  "  political  death  "  was  really  political  regenera- 
tion.    That  wa^their  position ;  and  their  .support  of  his  hon. 
friend  had  been  not  merely  in  reference  to  his  great  political 
ability,  but  it  had  been  in  regard  to  what  he  had  been  to  all 
of  them.     He  had  always  been  generous  and  easy  of  access, 
ever  mingling  courtesy  witli  kindness.     No  man  ever  had  more 
devoted  friends  and  followers.     He  had  grappled  them  to  his 
heart  wini  hoops  of  steel,  and  had  kept  them  there.     Over  and 
over  again  he  had  carried  them  forward  with  him  to  victory, 
and  he  Lelieved  that  now,  as  ever,  his  latest  and  crowning  vic- 
tor}''  would  be  the  response  which  the  parliament  of  Canada 
would  make  to  the  appeal  that  they  should  ratify  the  ti'eaty. 
His  party  were  indignant  that  the  charge  of  treason  and  the 
name  of  "  Judas  "  should  be  used  against  him.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  taunts  and  the  violence  of  the  opposition — notwith- 
standing the  accusations  they  made — they  would  find  that,  in 
the  opinions  not  only  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
house  but  of  an  equally  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  there  was  no  man  under  whose  banner  they  would 
more  gladly  advance,  either  to  victory  or  defeat,  than  that  of 
the  hon.  member  who  led  them."     At  the  conclusion  the  house 
showed  its  loyalty  to  Sir  John,  and  its  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  intigrity  by  ratifying  so  much  of  the  treaty  as  referred  to 
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Canada  by  a  vote  of  121  to  oo.  From  Ontario  there  was  a 
majority  of  10;  from  Quebec,  29 ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  11  ;  from 
New  Brunswick,  7  ;  from  Manitoba,  3,  and  from  British  Col- 
umbia, G. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  retrace  our  steps  a  short  way,  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  our  general  narrative.     Parliament  opened  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1871.     Sir  Francis  was  m  high  spirits  ; 
commerce  felt  a  fuller  life  in  her  veins,  the  outlook  was  still 
more  cheering,  and  the  ministers  had  .$200,000  to  spare  after 
meeting  all  current  expenditure.     Several  measures  of  import- 
ance were  introduced  during  the  session,  chief  among  these 
being  acts  providing  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currency,  the 
readjustment  of   the  tariff,  for  the  management  of  savings 
banks,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  banking  system.     It 
was  during  this  session  that  the  act  was  introduced  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  our  distant  relative,  British  Columbia, 
into  the  united  family.     The  Pacific  province  was  not  enthu- 
siastic for  the  compact,  but  like  the  maiden  who  marries  for 
money  instead  of  for  love,  made  her  union  conditional  u{)on  the 
constniction  of  a  railroad ;  and  as  marriages  contracted  with 
such  motives  do  not  always  "  turn  out  well,"  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  before  the  Pacific  spouse  had  ceased  to  be  a  bride,  she 
was  in  the  courts  for  divorce.    The  Canadian  parliament  rose  on 
the  14th  ^f  April;  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  au  imperial  order-in- 
council  was  passed  authorising  the  admission  of  British  Colum- 
bia into  the  Canadian  federation.    The  provisions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  were  extended  to  the  new  province;  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  $35,000  was  set  apart,  and  80  cents  granted  to 
each  head  of  the  population,  which  then  was  estimated  at  G(),000. 
The  most  important  stipulation  in  the  terms  of  union  with  the 
new  province  was  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
to  secure  the  commencement  simultaneously,  "within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  union,  of  the  construction  of   a  railway 
from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  such 
point  as  s'   '•ild  be  selected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountiiius  towards 
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the  Pacific,  to  connect  the  seaboard  of  British  Columbia  witli 
the  railway  system  of  Canada  ;  and  further  to  secure  the  com- 
pletion of  such  railway  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
union."  This  line,  we  need  scarce  say,  is  not  built  yai,  tliough 
it  has  had  a  prodigious  catastrophe,  resulting  in  the  wreck  of  a 
great  party,  as  shall  be  told  further  on.  The  Hon.  William 
Joseph  Trutch  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  ol  the  newly 
acquired  province.  The  i)iosperity  of  Ontario  was  now  devel- 
oping in  bounds,  and  Hon  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  with  the 
strange  dariug  that  had  more  than  once  led  him  upon  the  rocks, 
appropriated  a  large  sum  of  the  public  funds  for  railway  pur- 
poses without  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  A  storm  arose, 
and  the  premier  could  not  withstand  it.  His  enemies  thundered 
their  censure,  and  his  friends  diopped  off.  He  resigned  in 
December,  and  the  governor  asked  Mr.  Edward  Blake  to  take 
his  place.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  [)rovincial  govern- 
ment was  the  offering  of  35,000  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderers  Kiel  and  Lepine,  one  of  whom  at  least  has  since 
mot  his  deserts.  Sii  Georgo  Cartier  had  made  common  caune 
with  Monseigneui  Tachd  in  shielding  Ritl,  who  was  for  the 
time,  but  not  till  he  had  sought  oarliamontary  honours,  induced 
to  leave  the  country. 

The  last  session  of  the  first  Dominion  parliament  opened  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1872.  The  most  important  question  was  the 
clause  of  the  Washington  treaty  to  which  we  have  reverted, 
Mr.  Blake  excelling  himself  in  clever  argument,  sarcasm,  and 
special  jdeading  in  his  attack  upon  the  msasure.  A  question 
of  much  interest  was  the  New  Brunswick  "  School  Bill,"  which 
had  passed  the  legislature  of  that  province,  in  May,  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  New  Brunswick  Act,  in  brief,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  free  non-sectarian  schools,  which  were  to  bo 
taken  out  of  the  hand  of  tlie  Jacks-of -all -trades,  administered 
under  government  supervision,  and  supported  by  municipal  ta.K- 
ation  and  a  grant  from  the  provincial  legislature.  A  wise 
measure,  however,  was  marred  bv  blemishes  affixed  by  a  bigo- 
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try  that  made  a  triumph  of  reason  an  engine  of  injustice,  gross 
and  contemptible.    The  question,  through  the  local  constituen- 
cies, became  not  one  between  the  old  and  barbarous  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  nev/  system,  but  between  protestant  and  catho- 
lic.   The  catholic  pries-thood  liecame  alarmed,  and  saw  the  hand 
of  Satan  guiding  the  new  movement.     The  free-school  people 
affected  to  see  something  nearly  as  bad  on  the  other  side,  the 
Pope  resisting  the  spread  of  education  and  thought.    The  priest 
was  over  fearful,  the  free-school  champion  was  over  zealous. 
The  most  with  which  the  former  is  to  be  charged  is  extrava- 
gant dread,  and  a  profusion  of  evil  prophecy  that  he  came  for- 
ward himself,  in  time,  to  falsify  ;  but  against  the  latter  there  is 
a  much  less  creditable  count.     They  studded  the  new  law  with 
provisions,  called  by  some  one  "  millinery  regulations,"  deliber- 
ately intended  to  insult  and  harass  the  Roman  catholics,  while 
one  politician,*  who  is  now,  thanks  to  the  unfortunate  system 
of  party  which  rules  everything  in  this  country  from  the  bench 
to  the  buck-saw,  a  judge  in  New  Brunswick,  carried  his  un- 
manly bigotry  so  far  as  to  declare  on  the  hustings,  that  he 
had  no  feeling  in  common  with  Roman  catholics,  and  did  not 
want  their  votes.    Such  a  spirit  was  odious  enough  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  it  was  carried  into  the  bill,  and  provided  that  no 
teacher  should  wear  crosses,  badges  or  garbs  pertaining  to  any 
exclusive  order ;  the  object  being  to  exclude  religious  of  the 
Roman  church  from  the  work  of  teaching.     It  was  while  the 
law  remained  in  this  intoiei'able  state,  that  the  two  prominent 
Roman  catholics  from  New  Brunswick  in  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature sought  to  have  the  obnoxious  measure  set  aside.  In  May, 
therefore,  Mr.  Costigan  moved  a  set  of  resolutions  praying  for 
the  disallowance  of  the  act,  in  which  he  was  strongly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Anglin.      The  following  session  he  moved) 
"  that  the  government  should  advise  his  excellency  to  disallow 
the  acts  passed  by  the  New  Brunswick  legislature,"  which  was 
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carried ;  though  the  question  reniaincJ  open  for  several  year.= 
afterwards.  The  next  year  again  he  moved  for  "  an  address  to 
her  Majesty  praying  her  to  cause  an  act  to  be  passed  amending 
the  British  Noi-th  America  Act,  ISGT,  by  providing  that  every 
religious  denomination  in  New  Brunswick  shall  continue  to 
possess  and  enjoy  all  such  rights  with  legard  to  their  schools 
as  they  possessed  and  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
said  Act."  This^  resolution  was  withdiawn,  though  Mr.  Costi- 
gan  was  unceasing  in  his  exe;tions  from  se::sion  to  session,  till 
his  desires  were  virtually  accomplished  by  the  amendments  to 
the  New  Biunswick  act  Avhich  expunged  the  obnoxious  regula- 
tion?. In  the  earl}'  stages  of  the  agitation,  as  we  have  seen. 
Sir  John  was  in  office,  and  during  this  time  Mr.  Costigan  had 
the  heartiest  support  from  Mr.  Anglin ;  but  he  stood  alone  in  the 
struggle  when  the  reformers  came  to  [)ower,  when  Mr.  Anglin 
was  elevated  to  the  Chair,  and  agitation  on  the  measure  men- 
aced his  salary  and  perquisites.  The  New  Brunswick  legisla- 
ture very  properly  resisted  the  a- tempts  at  Ottawa  to  set  aside 
legislation  which  it  felt  it  was  compe'ent  to  enact;  and  Hon. 
(now  Judge)  William  Wedderburn,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  speakers  in  Canada,  moved  a  series  of  resolution!< 
in  defence  of  the  law,  asserting  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
provincial  legislature  over  the  question,  and  resolving  that  its 
jurisdiction  or  powers  should  not  be  impaired  or  abridged  with- 
out an  appeal  to  the  electors  at  the  polls ;  and  that  without  the 
consent  of  the  local  body  the  imperial  pai'liament  or  the  par- 
liament of  Canada  ought  not  to  interfere.  Meanwhile  the 
priests  had  refused  to  permit  Catholic  children  to  be  taught  in 
the  "godless"  institutions,  and  the  parents  were  burthenod 
with  the  double  expense  of  paying  the  municipal  tax  to  main- 
tain the  public  schools,  from  which  they  deiived  no  benefit,  aii'l 
of  supporting  the  separate  schools  to  which  no  contribution  was 
made  from  the  provincial  funds.  The  bishops  and  their  clergv 
found  themselves  obliged  by  conscience  to  refuse  paying  the 
public  school- tax ;  but  the  officer  seized  a  horse  and  carriage,  or 
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any  \jliattel  tlmt  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  wont  his  way. 
It  i&  related  that  the  cow  of  a  certain  priest  was  seized  five 
times  for  the  tax,  some  pious  parishioner  as  often  "  bidding  in  " 
the  animal,  and  thus  satii'^ying  the  law  and  the  clerical  con- 
science. But  thia  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  The 
catholics  began  to  groan  at  the  double  burthen  put  upon  their 
shoulders  Then  the  priests  had  now  and  again  paid  a  visit  to 
the  govcn^ment  suhooL',  and  found  no  pictures  of  Satan  hang- 
ing upon  the  wall,  nor  heard  any  boy  say  that  the  name  of  our 
first  parent  vas  ProtopJasni.  The  legislature,  too,  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  fair  play  by  purging  the  school  statute  of  in- 
sult and  intolerance.  Still  the  clergy  remained  aloof ;  but  on 
their  behalf  leading  citizens  opened  negotiations  with  the  free- 
school  authorities.  Through  the  induence  of  Mr.  (now  Sena- 
tor) Boyd  and  other  proininent  citizens  in  St.  John,  Bishop 
Sweeney  capitulated,  and  m  Fredericton,  the  capital,  amalga- 
mation was  accomplished  through  the  tireless  exertions  of  Mr. 
Patrick  McPeake,  the  leading  Roman  catholic  in  the  city.  Now 
while  we  have  denounced  the  stain  that  bigotry  put  upon  the 
school  law  as  at  first  established,  and  admnsd  the  manly,  able 
and  uncomprouiising  way  in  which  Mr.  C'jstigan  battled  for 
justice  to  his  co-religionists  we  must  not  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  remotest  sympathy  with  those  who  opposed  non-secta- 
rian schools  upon  principle.  Ten  years  ago  he  who  visited  a 
parish  school,  from  which  God  had  not  been  banished,  saw  an 
instituiion  seething  with  disorder,  which  was  ever  pouring  a 
stream  of  youth  upon  the  country,  many  of  whom  were  more 
vulgar  and  vicious  than  if  they  had  never  seen  the  inside  of 
the  school  walls.  But  it  is  different  now  ;  and  the  system  of 
education  enjoyed  by  the  peojjle  of  New  Brunswick,  would  be 
a  boon  and  a  credit  to  any  country.  We  could  wish  that  of  the 
system  in  this  noble  province  we  could  say  as  much;  thoug'. 
this  is  more  than  we  dare  to  hope  so  long"  as  it  maintains  the 
political  taint. 
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Parliament  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  eight  days 
afterwards  the  governor-general  bade  good  bye  to  Canada. 
During  his  administration  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peoiage 
of  the  united  kin^rdom  with  the  title  of  Baron  Lisgar,  of  Lisgar 
and  Bailieborough,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  While  amongst  us 
ho  won  our  good  opinion  and  respect,  though  he  neither  Mat- 
tered the  people  nor  courted  popularity,  doing  his  duty  witli  a 
courteous  quiet  dignity  that  phased  without  efibrt.  "  His  hospi- 
tality," says  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  "  was  simply  that  of  an 
English  nobleman;  it  had  no  ulterior  object,  and  as  anexamiile 
could  do  nothing  but  good."  His  successor  was  Frederick  Tem- 
ple Hamilton  Blackwood,  Earl  of  Dulferin,  eldest  son  of  Captain 
Price  Blackwood,  afterwards  fourth  Baron  Dufi'erin  and  Clan- 
deboye,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  The  new  governor  ,  a 
man  of  some  distinction  in  diplomacy  and  literature  Avhcn  lie 
eame  amongst  us.  He  had  been  under-secretary  of  state  for 
war,  and  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Indian  ofEce.  He  went 
to  Syria  as  commissioner  of  the  crown,  where  he  ended  the 
turmoil  between  the  Christians  and  the  natives.  "  He  sac- 
ceeded,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "in  mastering  the  details  of  this  deli- 
cate mission;  and  not  only  satisl'actorily  arranged  the  Turkish 
troubles,  but  also  compromised  matters  between  the  French 
and  the  warlike  Druses,  He  gave  a  constitution  to  Lebanon, 
and  we  have  here  the  first  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  states- 
man and  diplomatist."  If  by  letters  in  his  own  right  he  was 
not  famous,  he  was  distinguished  through  his  ancestry.  His 
mother  was  the  author  of  "  The  Irish  Emigrant,"  and  other 
ballads,  which,  if  not  showing  a  deep  poetical  vein,  contained  a 
wealth  of  feeling,  and  many  passages  of  tender,  melancholy 
pathos.  For  an  aunt,  he  had  that  pretty  song-bird,  the  lion. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Norton,  whose  sweet  verse  and  bright  eyes,  scandal 
said,  lured  Lord  Melbourne  so  often  awAy  from  the  cares  of  state. 
And  through  this  siren  he  was  connected  with  a  name  of  still 
greater  note,  of  whom  a  great  poet  has  said : 

*****  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan." 
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LordDufferin  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  in  1850 
was  created  an  English  baron.     He  was  not  long  aniong.st  us 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proverbial  gift  of  his  countrymen 
aat  upon  his  tongue.     In  making  speeches  he  could  outdo  our 
most  confirmed  orators;  and  in  this  respect  his  example  was 
not  good.     If  a  governor-general  could  only,  bj  his  example, 
help  to  curtail  the  platform  trade,  he  might  well  feel  tliat  his 
vice-regal  mission  had  not  been  fruitless,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  born  in  vain.     But  it  is  not  encouraging  in  a  political 
country  like  this,  where  the  tendency  is  to  an  epidemic  of 
speech,  to  have  a  viceroy  appear  among   us  with    this  nm- 
ning  at   the    mouth.      Perhaps,  but    for    this    never-failing 
eloquence  on  every  subject  from  a  hot-water  tankard  to  the 
constitution,  it  might  be  said  that  Earl  Dufferin's  administra- 
tion was  delightful.     He  possessed  a  warm  sympathetic  heart, 
and  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  an<l  aspirations  of 
our  people  ;  and  in  return,  there  sprang  up  among  us  for  him,  a 
deeper  and  kindlier  feeling  of  regard,  than  had  ever  before  been 
entertained  for  a  Canadian  governor.     Everywhere  the  viceroy 
and  his  great-hearted  wife,  the  countess,  went,  they  stirred  the 
feelings  of  ail  by  the  genuine  and  hera-ty  way  in  which  they 
sympathized  with,  and  entered  into  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of,  those  they  visited.     When  they  departed  from  our  shores  a 
void  was  left  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  fill. 

The  first  parliament  of  Canada,  having  lived  out  the  full 
term  of  its  constitutional  life,  was  dissolved  on  the  15th  of  July. 
The  elections  camo  off  through  the  summer  and  early  autumn, 
and  the  government  found  itself  confronts  1  by  staunch  opposi- 
tion. The  ghost  of  poor  Scott,  murdered  in  the  North- West, 
rose  against  it;  the  Washington  treaty  "  was  shaken  in  the  face 
of  the  country;"  the  gigantic  railway-building,  a  duty  to  which 
the  country  had  been  pledged,  was  declaied  by  the  opposition 
to  be  a  mad  and  impossible  scheme  ;  and  the  rcfoMn  party  in 
Ontario  was  made  sturdy  by  the  strength  of  Mr.  Blake  and  the 
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provincial  ministry.  The  government  came  shattered,  thou^fli 
/lot  defetited,  out  of  the  contest.  Sir  Francis  Hincics  was 
worsted  iu  South  Brant,  but  Vancouvei,  British  Coluuiljia, 
odered  the  worthy  kinght  her  seat,  which  he  accepted.  Sir 
George  Cartier  was  put  to  flight  in  Montreal  enst,  but  was  wel- 
comed to  the  arms  of  Provencher,  Manitoba.  Ontario  dechircd 
heisilf  hostile  chiefly  because  the  government  had  failed  to 
punish  Scott's  murderers  ;  Quebec  refused  her  usual  su})port 
because  a  full  amnesty  had  not  been  granted.  The  dignity  of 
the  archbishop  was  at  stake — though  resting  upon  an  absurdity 
and  a  misunderstanding — and  that  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  cruel  and  wicked  shedding  of  a  fellow  creature's  blood, 
There  once  was  a  commandment — but  it  was  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation! — though  written  upon  stone  by  the  finger  of  Gud, 
which  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill";  but  Sir  George  Cartier,  and 
his  French  supporters,  and  Bishop  Tachd,  and  his  priests  and  tlio 
faithful,  blotted  out  that  old  edict,  and  put  in  its  stead,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  dishonour  the  promise  of  a  bishop."  Notwithstanding 
the  defections,  a  count  of  forces  after  the  contest  was  ended 
satisfied  Sir  John  that  his  government  had  an  ample  working 
majority.  In  October,  the  Ontario  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
proliibiting  dual  representation  ;  so  that  Messrs.  Blake  and  Mac- 
kenzie were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  provincial  and 
general  parliaments.  Naturally,  their  ambition,  patriotism,  cu- 
pidity, and  any  other  quality  they  may  have  possessed,  found 
stronger  attraction  in  the  wider  sphere  and  larger  flesh-pots 
Their  choice  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  provincial 
government,  and  Mr.  Blake  suggested  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
that  Mr.  Mowat  ought  to  be  invited  to  lead  the  ministry.  The 
lure  was  too  strong  for  the  judge,  and  he  left  the  bench.  What- 
ever of  public  immorality  there  was  in  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Blake, 
at  all  events,  was  the  seducer.  From  that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Mowat 
has  held  the  leadership  of  the  Ontario  government,  and  though 
his  administration  has  not  been  brilliant,  it  has  in  many  im- 
portant respects  been  efficient  and  honest ;  if  the  adjective  can 
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oe  applied  to  a  system  soniewliat  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
party.     Towards  the  close  of  the  year  M.  Joly,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Quebec  legislature,  moved  for  a  conmmsion 
of  incpiiry  into  certain  chaiges  made  against   ^l.  Cauchon,  the 
local  member  for  Montmorency,  and  'whom  we  liave  also  met 
in  the  Cani'.dian  parliament.     The  inquiry  revealed  that  this 
member  had,  while  occupying  a  seat  in  the  k)cal  house,  been  a 
secret  contractor  wi*h  the  provincial  government  in  connexion 
with   the  BcJiuport  lunatic  asylum.     To   avoid  expulsion  M. 
Cauchon  resigned ;  but  the  sau?e  moral  sentiment  that  had  so 
zealously  shielded  murder,  now  cordoned  corru))tion;  and  he 
was  straightway  elected  again.     Early  in  the  following  year, 
several  important  changes  took  place  in  the  Canadian  ministry, 
the  most  prominent  of  these  being  the  acccj)tance  of  the  port- 
folio of  finance  by  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley  in  place  of  Sir  Francis 
Hincks,  who  had  grown  tired  of  official  worry,  and  longed  for 
the  calm  of  private  life.     Dr.  Tupper  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Tilley  as  head  of  the  department  of  Customs.  The  new  par- 
liament opened  on  the  5th  of  March,  187ii.     Prince  Edward 
Island  had  got  over  her  little  tifi",  had  reasoned  out  the  ques- 
tion of  union,  grown  sorry  over  her  stubbornness,  and  asked  to 
be  admitted  into  the  federation.    A  measure  was  promptly  pre- 
pared to  give  efl:''ct  to  the  wish,  and  was  f^rw^arded  to  the  im- 
perial parent,  who,  of  course,  held  the  right  of  giving  the  daugh- 
ter away.    The  debt  of  the  little  island  was  jJaced  at  $4,701,- 
050 ;  and  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  was  io  be  paid  from 
time  to  time  on  the  diffi^rence  between  that  sum  and  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  the  provincial  debt.     An  annual  subsidy  of 
S30,000  was  granted,  and  the  eighty  cents  for  each  head  of  the 
population  which  the  census  of  1871   showed  to  be  94,021. 
In  the  midst  of  the  routine  labours  of  the  house,  one  day,  a 
member  arose,  with  face  pale,  and  fl.ung  a  bomb  upon  the 
tioor  which  convulsed  the  parliament  and  the  country. 
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IT  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  terms  under  wliich 
British  Columbia  consented  to  enter  confederation  was 
that  the  central govoinment  should  construct,  within  ten  years, 
a  railroad  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Two  wealthy  com- 
panies composed  of  superior  business-men  were  formed,  the  one 
the  Inter- Oceanic,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  D.  L.  Mac- 
pherson,  the  other  the  Canada  Pacific,  the  president  of  which 
was  Sir  Hugh  Allan.  As  the  session  of  1872  drew  near,  the  air 
was  full  of  rumours  concerning  these  two  organizations,  0})po- 
nents  of  the  government  affirming  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was 
to  get  the  contract,  that  his  company  was  largely  composed  of 
Americans,  that  the  road  would  be  made  tributary  to  American 
commerce,  that  all  this  was  an  outrage  upon  the  country,  and 
that  ^he  motto  should  be  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians."  Parlia- 
ment met  and  the  legislature  granted  a  charter  to  both  compa- 
nies, authorizing  the  government  to  enter  into  contract  with 
either,  or  wi'l..  an  amalgamation  of  the  two,  or,  if  they  should 
see  fit,  to  grant  a  royal  charter  to  a  new  and  distinct  company. 
We  need  not  repeat  that  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the 
country  was  by  honour  and  by  stipulation  bound  ;  and  for  tliis 
purpose  the  legislature  had  agreed  to  grant  50,000,000  acres  of 
land  and  §30,000,000  to  any  company  that  would  build  the 
line.  The  project  was  not  alone  one  of  national  importance, 
but  was  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  up  to  that  time,  or 
since,  known  to  Canada.  The  grant  made  by  parliament 
appeared  enormous  and  was,  therefore,  tempting  to  the  eye  of 
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those  who  may  havo  had  but  little  coticoption  of  the  vast 
task  of  buihliiig  a  I'oad  across  the  rii^'^^cd  breast  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  so  that  it  became  the  duty  of  government  to  give  car 
only  to  persons  upon  whose  wisdom,  experience  and  integrity 
they  could  rely,  and  whose  commercial  standing  was  such  that 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  erdvre.  into  the  money  mark- 
ets of  the  world  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  woik.  On  the  14th 
of  June  the  session  closed.  ParlianuMit  was  dissolved  on  the 
8th  of  July,  and  from  tlie  loth  of  the  same  month  till  the 
I2th  of  Octobftf  the  country  was  plunged  into  an  election 
contest.  An  engrossing  topic  with  the  ministry  was  the  rail- 
way, which  it  was  felt  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible,  ai 
skilful  engineers  hinted  that  every  day  of  the  term  allowed 
woidd  be  required  to  link  ocean  with  ocean.  The  cry  against 
"Sir  Hugh  and  his  A  me. "leans "  had  waxed  louder  in  the 
meantime,  but  Sir  JoUti,  from  the  first,  expressed  hiniself  hos^ 
tile  to  outside  aid  in  building  the  line.  Sir  George  Cartier, 
who  frequently  examined  great  questions  through  the  eyes  of 
somebody  else,  followed  the  lead  of  his  chief  and  conHnued  his 
opposition  to  "  Yankees"  with  an  oath.  It  was  Sir  John's 
desire  now  to  get  the  two  compa  lies  amalgamated,  and  to  this 
end  negoti.itions  were  opened ;  but  the  ambitions  of  the  two 
presidents  were  irreconcilable.  Sir  Hugh  claiming  that  his  inter- 
ests were  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was  proper  he  should  have 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Macpherson  holding  that  the  question  in 
dispute  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  shareholders.  Union  having 
been  found  impossible.  Sir  John  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment would  avail  itself  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  session  and 
endeavour  to  form  a  new  company.  Sir  Hugh  now  dropped  his 
American  associates  and  leagued  himself  with  a  number  of 
Canadian  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  large  means  and 
experience.  On  this  organization  the  government  looked  with 
favour  in  consideration  of  the  high  integrity,  the  financial  abi- 
lity, and  the  credit  possessed  by  its  members.  The  leading 
member  was  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  owner  of  the  proud  tieet   of 
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ocean  steamers  which  beriis  his  name,  a  gentleman  of  vast 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  possessing  advantages,  by  the  extent 
of  his  capital  and  his  credit  in  the  European  money-ma'  kct,  not 
held  Ly  any  other  person  that  oflered  to  uudevtake  the  woik. 
The  duty  of  the  government  was  to  close  the  contract  at  the 
earliest  moment,  to  treat  with  those  who  were  best  qualified 
to  do  the  work  ;  and  so,  af '-er  some  consideration,  issued  the 
charter,  appointing  Sir  Hugh  pies 'dent. 

Parliament  met  in  due  course.  Ministers  announced  that  a 
new  and  powerful  company  was  now  ready  to  commence  the 
great  work,  and  that  all  needed  was  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture. So  gigantic  had  neemed  the  task  to  which  the  Dominion 
had  committed  itself,  that  the  la.'ge  bulk  of  the  house,  now 
learning  that  there  was  a  body  of  responsible  men  actually 
ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  regarded  the  fact  as  a  brilliant 
triumph  for  the  government.  Ministers  began  to  rejoice  in  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  some  of  their  opponents  auinitted 
with  grudgin^g  grace  that,  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  as 
good  an  agreement  had  been  made  as  was  possible.  But  then 
came  out  of  the  political  sky  a  whisper  that  set  the  heait  of 
opposition  bounding,  that  brought  light  to  its  eye.  This 
"  small  voice  "  said :  "  Doom  is  hanging  over  the  ministry ;  soon 
the  bolt  shall  fall."  The  work  of  the  session  went  on,  thf 
ministers,  with  buoyant  hearts  and  sunny  faces,  dreamin,:;  of 
no  evU  to  come.  Their  opponents  made  no  unusual  sign,  save, 
perhaps,  that  of  late  they  had  appeared  less  factious  and  more 
reserved  than  usual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  spectator  has  re- 
corded, a  prominent  reformer  would  steal  an  ominous  glance 
across  to  the  treasury  benches,  and  then  resume  his  work  in  a 
preoccupied  way,  as  if  "  there  was  something  in  the  wind."  At 
last  arrived  the  2nd  day  of  April.  A  sort  of  calm  had  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  house.  Some  members  were  writing  at 
their  desks,  others  lounged  in  their  chairs,  or  read  the  news- 
papers. The  treasury  benches  were  full ;  the  speaker  sat  in  the 
chair,  and  pages  flitted  across  tlie  lioor  with  notes.     Sir  Joiin 
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Macdonald  was  sitting  at  his  own  desk,  one  leg  across  the  other, 
and  leaning  his  head  against  his  hand.  He  gave  a  "  harely 
perceptible"  start — Mr.  Lucins  Seth  Huntington,  with  pale 
face,  was  standing  at  his  place,  and  had  begun  to  read  from 
a  paper  the  following  motion : — 

"That  he,  the  said  Lucius  Seth  Huntington,  is  credibly  in- 
formed and  believes  that  he  can  establish  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  in  anticipation  of  the  legislation  of  last  session,  as 
to  the  Pacific  Railway,  an  agree nnent  was  made  between  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  acting  for  himself,  and  certain  other  Canadian 
promoters,  and  G.  W.  McMul'en,  acting  for  cert.vin  United 
States  capitalists,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  rail- 
way, and  to  give  the  former  a  cerlaln  percentage  of  interest,  in 
consideration  of  their  interest  and  position,  the  scheme  agreed 
upon  being  ostensibly  that  of  a  Canadian  company  with  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  at  its  head, — 

"That  the  government  were  aware  that  these  negotiations 
were  pending  between  the  raid  parties, — 

"  That,  subsequently,  an  understanding  was  come  to  between 
the  government.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  Mr.  Abbott,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  honourable  house  of  commons  of  Canada,  that 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  his  friends  should  advance  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  elections  of  ministers  and 
their  supporters  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  and  that  he 
and  his  friends  should  receive  the  contract  for  the  constiuction 
of  the  railway, — 

"  That  accordingly  Sir  Hugh  Allan  did  advance  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  at  the  solicitation  and 
under  the  pressing  instances  of  the  ministers, — 

"  That  part  of  the  moneys  expended  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in 
connection  with  the  obtaining  of  the  act  of  incorporation  and 
charter  were  paid  to  him  by  the  United  States  capitalists  un- 
der the  agreement  with  him, — 
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**  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  negotiations  for 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  with  the  legislation  of 
last  session  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records,  and  with  instructions  to  report  in  full  the 
evidence  taken  before,  and  all  proceedings  of,  said  committee." 

Sometimes,  as  he  read,  he  paused  and  cast  his  eye  about  him 
to  note  the  effect  of  his  disclosures.  Some  sat  with  heads 
thrust  forward,  eagerly  drinking  every  word;  others  with  a 
stolid  air,  and  a  look  of  stony  indifference.  Not  a  few  there 
were  with  the  light  of  triumph  in  their  eye ;  and  some  felt,  or 
assumed  to  feel,  the  most  unbounded  horror.  E  at  as  the  mem- 
ber's eye  rested  upon  one  figure,  he  became  abashed,  and  his 
voice  grew  timid.  This  was  the  prime  minister  who  sat  with  a 
face  as  inscrutable  as  the  Sphynx,  betraying  no  sign  of  fear  cr 
any  show  of  anger  Once  Mr.  Huntington  caught  his  eye,  ami 
saw  there  the  blaze  of  scorn  ;  and  contempt  was  upon  his  lip. 
Having  read  h^s  motion  he  sat  down,  amid  a  ''silence  deep  as 
death ;  and  the  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a  time."  It  would 
have  given  relief  to  this  agony  of  silence  had  the  accusing 
member  made  any  explanation,  or  spoken  any  word ;  or  haJ 
any  other  member  of  the  house  asked  a  question  or  ofierod 
comment.  The  accuser  was  not  as  one  who  had  peiiMi mod 
some  deed  of  wondrous  valour.  "  He  had  spoken,"  s.  vs  Dx, 
Stewart,  "with  some  feeling,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of  i  ai. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  chalked  '  No  Popery  '  on  the  wall  and  had 
then  fled."  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Huntington 
made  his  charges,  his  authority  was  vague  rumour;  that  he  had 
not  in  his  possession,  nor  had  seen,  the  telegrams  and  docu- 
ments which  afterwards  came  to  light ;  and  that  his  motion  was 
thrown  out  as  a  feeler,  with  the  hoi)e  of  bringing  some  member 
of  the  government  to  his  feet,  and  making  statements  which 
might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  supposed  wrong-doing,  or  lend 
colour  to  the  allegations.     Every  eye  was  now  turneil  upon  the 
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prime  minister,  but  he  sat  at  his  desk  as  if  he  had  teen  a  figure 
of  stone;  he  uttered  no  word,  and  made  no  sign.  The  motion 
was  seconded  without  comment,  was  put  to  the  house,  and,  out 
of  that  sickening  stillness,  came  one  hundred  and  seven  "  nays," 
and  seventy-six  " yeas."  A  long  breath  of  relief  was  drawn; 
the  sile»ce  found  its  tongue,  and  a  continuous  buzz-buzz  pre- 
vailed for  many  minutes.     Then  adjournment. 

A  meeting  of  the  cabinet  was  hastily  called.  Sir  John  in- 
forming his  colleagues  that  the  slander  must  be  prom})tly  and 
boldly  met.  Next  night,  we  may  be  sure,  there  was  little 
sleep  for  the  premier.  He  was  aware  that  certain  transactions 
between  members  of  the  ministry  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan  were 
susceptible  of  being  distorted  into  a  form  corresponding  with 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Huntington,  and  that  the  government 
would  have  a  serious  task  to  put  the  case  in  its  true  light  be- 
fore the  country;  but  he  was  resolved  to  face  the  charge 
firmly  and  challenge  the  accusers,  knowing  that  he  had  less 
to  fear  from  a  thorough  expose  than  from  the  insinuations 
of  opponents  barely  seasoned  with  distorted  fact.  Looking 
more  wearied  and  anxious  than  he  had  ever  appeared  in  that 
house  before,  he  took  his  place  the  following  day  and,  rising, 
offered  the  folJowing  resolution,  which  was  carried  : — "  On  mo- 
tion of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  A.  Macdouald,  that  a 
select  committee  of  five  members  (of  which  committee  ^ha 
mover  shall  not  be  one)  be  appoin'-ed  by  this  house  tc  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  several  matters  contained  and  stated 
in  a  le-solution  moved  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  April,  in- 
stant, by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Huntington,  member  for  the  county  of 
Sheftord,  relating  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records ;  to  report  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  report  the  evidence  from  time  to  time,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  sit  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament." 

The  members  named  for  the  committee  were  Hon.  Messrs. 
Blake,  Blauchet,  Dorion,  Macdunald  (Pictou),  and  Cameron 
(Cardwell). 
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To  guard  against  the  adiniss'on  of  unreliable  testimony,  it 
was  provided  that  the  commission  be  authorized  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath  ;  but  as  the  committee,  as  such,  had  no 
power  to  so  examine,  a  measare  called  the  Oaths  Bill  v>iis 
promptly  introduced  and  passed,  conferring  upon  the  commis- 
sioners that  authority.      In  this,  however,  parliament  tran- 
scended its  powers,  and  the  act  was  disallowed  by  her  majesty 
on  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.     While  the  fate 
of  the  bill  was  unknown  the  commission  met,  and  on  the  5th 
of  May  decided,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  Sir  George  Cartier, 
and  the  Hon  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  inves- 
tigation being  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner  without  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  these  gentlemen  of  being  present  anil 
hearing  the  testimony  adduced,  that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
committee  adjourn  until  Wedntiday,  the  2nd  of  July,  if  parlia- 
ment should  be,  on  such  date,  in  session.     According  to  the 
customs  of  Lynch  law,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  the  plea  that 
the  accused  should  be  present  at  his  own  trial  to  offer  hi::  de- 
fence ;  and  the  opposition  grew  wroth  at  the  decision  to  stay 
proceedings  till  the  impugned  members  returned  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves.     Some  time  after  tnis, 
Sir  John  waited  on  the  governor-general,  and  advised  adjourn- 
ment, with  a  view  to  meeting  and  prorogation,  on  the  13th  of 
August.     Lord  Dufferin  saw  that  the  suggestion  was  good;  tlie 
spring  had  well  advanced,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  mem- 
bers to  be  at  their  homes  ;  the  business  of  the  session  had  been 
ended ;  the  presence  of  the  legislature  could  not  promote  the 
work  of  the  commission  which  might  go  on  taking  the  evi- 
dence ;  and  he  decided  to  accept  the  prime   minister's  advice. 
Upon  this  understanding.  Sir  John  proceeded  to  the  house,  and 
from  his  place  announced  in  distinct  terms,  that  parliament 
would  be  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  August,  "  that  the  reassem- 
bling would  be/)  ro/o?'ma,  that  no  business  would  be  done  beyond 
receiving  the  report   of  the  committee,  which   could  then  be 
printed  with  the  evidence,  and  go  before  the  country  ;  that  the 
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members  would  not  be  required  to  return,  and  that  only  tho 
Speakeis  of  the  two  houses  would  need  to  be  in  their  places." 
All  this  the  house  seemed  to  clearly  understand,  and  no  op- 
position was  offered  to  the  arrangement.     Mr.  Blake  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  commission  might  go  on  taking  evidence 
from  the  rising  of  the  house  till  the  meeting  of  the  regulr.^' 
session  in  February,  forgetting  that  the  powers  of  a  parlia- 
mentary  commission   expire  with   prorogation.      Mr.  Holtoa 
said  he  believed  a  quorum  would  be  necessary  to  receive  the 
report ;  and  muttered  between  his  teeth  that  he  and  a  quorum 
would  be  there.     Sir  John,  in  reply,  observed  that  if  a  quorum 
were  considered  necessar;, ,  a  sufficient  number  of  members  for 
that  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap- 
ital.    On  a  distinct  undei  standing  of  th^  facts  as  above  related, 
the  house  was  adjourned;  after  which  members  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  the  opposition  abandoned  fchemselves  to  false- 
hood and  conspiracy.     Instead  of  a  quiet  mt  ting  with  the  two 
speakers,  only,  present,  or  a  quorum,  with  the  13th  of  August 
appeared   the   opposition  in  full  strength,    intrigue  in  their 
hearts,  falsehood  upon  their  tongues.    And  when  asked  for 
what  purpose  they  had  mustered  en  masse,  they  answered : 
"  We  didn't  understand  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  pro  forma; 
we  thought  a  full  attendance  was  desirable."     The  intention 
was — since  the  ministry,  abiding  by  the  terms  of  adjournment, 
was  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  having  but  a  few  of  its  sup- 
porters at  the  capital — to  overthrow  the  gr;vernment  by  the 
force  of  numbers.     And,  certainly  unlike  men  of  honour,  they 
chuckled  at  the  trap  into  which  they  believed  the  government 
had  %llen. 

During  the  period  between  adjournment  and  the  13th  of 
August,  the  gov 3rnor-general  was  making  a  tour  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  and  filling  public  halls  and  scliool-houses  with 
his  infinite  eloquence.  During  that  summer  recess  many  strange 
tidings  fell  upon  the  public  ear.  First  came  the  announcement 
that  the  Oaths  Bill  had  been  disallowed,  and  that  the  work  of 
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the  commission  was  at  a  standstill.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  of  the  opposition  screamed  out  that  this  was  tin* 
doinrjs  of  Sir  John  ;  had  (Jod  sent  a  bolt  from  heaven  and  smit- 
ten the  five  commissioners,  their  inclinations  for  the  moment 
would  have  been  to  believe  that  the  premier  was  in  some  mea- 
sure responsible  for  the  taking  off.  On  receiving  notice  of  the 
disallowance,  the  governor  put  himself  in  correspondence  with 
the  prime  minister.  The  commission  would  meet  in  a  few 
days,  and  it  was  desirable  that  the  public  mind  should  be  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  heiuous  charges.  Sir 
John  said  there  was  one  way  that  the  end  sought  could  be  at- 
tained, and  that  was  by  issuing  a  royal  commission  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  could  then  go  on  as  had  been  originally  arranged, 
placing  the  evidence  before  parliament  which  might  take 
whatever  ste[)8  it  chose  upon  receiving  the  same.  This  is  the 
only  practical  way  lying  open  now,  wrote  the  prime  minister, 
to  probe  the  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  Dufierin  grasped  at  the 
suggestion,  and  acted  upon  it  without  delay  "  No  one  can 
doubt,"  he  said, "  that  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  committee 
was  originally  constituted,  its  conversion  into  a  commission  can 
make  no  practical  difference.  As  a  commission  it  will  take 
evidence ;  and  as  a  committee  it  will  report  upon  ihit  evidence 
to  the  house."  Armed  with  the  governor-general's  authority. 
Sir  John  wrote  to  each  of  the  five  members  stating  that,  as 
the  oaths'  bill  had  been  disallowed,  it  was  his  intention  to 
issue  to  the  committee  a  royal  commission.  The  acceptance 
of  the  commission,  he  pointed  out,  would  accomplish  the  object 
originally  in  view,  and  hasten  the  work.  But  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Dorion,  the  two  reform  members,  refused  to  act,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  .iccused 
parties.  This  view,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  was  undoubtedly 
correct,  though  it  was  subsequently  affirmed  in  the  house  that 
the  crown,  not  the  ministry,  had  issued  the  commission,  and 
had  control  of  the  enquiry.  But  this  ground  at  once  becomes 
untenable  whuc  wa  reflect  that  the  viceroy  is  bound  to  take 
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the  advice  of  his  council,  and  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
commission  some  of  tlio  impeached  ministers  were  the  trusty 
advisers  of  the  crown,  whieli  refused  to  consider  them  guilty, 
or  umvorthy  of  confidence,  till  their  guilt  had  been  ])roven. 
This  objection  then  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  fatal, 
were  the  commission  possessed  of  judicial  and  final  powers  ; 
but  its  functions  were  only  inquisitorial ;  it  was  merely  to 
collect  evidence  and  report  to  the  house,  which  might  accept, 
reject,  or  ignore  the  same,  as  it  saw  fit.  There  was,  unfortu- 
nately, no  other  way,  owing  to  the  unwise  tying  up  of  our 
powers  by  the  act  of  the  foreign  state,  by  which  the  matter 
could  be  probed ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  duty  of 
Mr.  Blake  was  to  have  come  out  of  the  clouds  and  surrendered 
to  the  real  and  the  practicable. 

On  the  4tU  of  July,  certain  information  contained  in  the 
Montreal  Herald  fell  upon  the  public  ear  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. This  information  comprised  a  nnniber  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams sent  to  one  C.  M.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  a  banker,  and  one 
Geo.  McMullen,  of  Picton,  who  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  specula- 
tor or  the  representative  of  American  capitalists,  but  who  sub- 
sequently appeai'ed  as  a  blackleg.  In  this  correspondence  the 
history  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  exertions  towards  obtaining  the 
railway  charter  is  set  forth,  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
pushing  his  scheme, — expenses  which  he  declared  exceeded 
8300,000  in  gold — and  certaii  relations  with  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  Sir  George  Cartier.  At  once  the  hostile  and  the 
hasty  swallowed  the  statements,  and  concluded  that  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  Sir  Hugh  alleged  he  had  paid  away  had  gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  for  corrupting  the  constituencies 
at  the  late  elections.  On  the  following  day,  an  affidavit  deal- 
in^f  with  these  charges,  made  by  Sir  Hugh,  api)eared  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette.  It  was  a  wet  blanket  tlung  upon  the  pre- 
vious days'  story,  and  depressed,  sadly  enough,  the  spirits  of  the 
opposition.  We  need  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  this  state- 
ment.    The  deponent  admitted  that  there  were  many  inaccu- 
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racies  in  his  hastily-written  business-letters;  but  the  statoniont 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  which  at  once  vindicated  the 
innocence  of  ministers  of  the  crimes  inferred  from  the  allei,'a- 
tions  in  the  letters,  was  as  follows.  "...  In  these  and  similar 
ways  I  expended  sums  of  money  approaching  in  amount  thuse 
mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  I  conceive  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do ;  but  I  did  not  state  in  those  letters,  nor  is  it  the  fact,  that  an  ij 
portions  of  those  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  government,  or  were  received  by  them  or  on  their  behalf, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  consideration,  in  any  form,  for  any 
advantage  to  me  in  connection  with  the  Fucijic  railway  con- 
tract." So  far  then,  the  accusations  against  the  ministry  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Huntington's  allegations  were  re- 
garded by  a  large  bulk  of  the  people  as  reckless  slanders.  And 
so  the  opinion  would  have  stood  had  not  the  blackmailei',  Mc- 
Mullen,  come  forward  with  what  purported  to  be  a  concise  and 
circumstantial  statement  of  the  corrupt  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  "which  he  put  forward  in- 
ferences as  facts,  and  assumptions  as  transactions  happening 
under  his  own  eyes,  bringing  his  disclosures  to  an  end  with  a 
number  of  stolen  telegrams,  containing  requests  from  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  to  Sir  Hugh,  for  certain 
sums  of  money.  There  v/as  no  indication  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  money  was  intended,  or  upon  what  conditions  it  had 
been  received;  but  once  more  the  hostile  a.nd  the  rash  were 
assured  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  Sir  Hugh  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  railway  charter  to  him  and  his 
American  friends ;  a.nd  that  Mr.  Huntington  had  alleged  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  we  must  leave 
one  and  both  to  nurse  their  charitable  opinion  till  we  reach  the 
stage  in  our  narrative  for  another  explanation. 

The  governor-general  had  reached  Prince  Edward  Island 
when  newspapers  containing  the  McMulleii  narrative  came  to 
hand.  He  was  considerably  startled,  Mr.  Stewart  tells  U3,  at 
reading  the  correspondence,  and  at  once  sent  for  Messrs.  Tilley 
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and  Tapper  who  wore  at  the  time  on  the  Island  on   olHcial 
businesis  ;  but  both  tliese  gentlemen  assured  him  that  satisfac- 
f,ory  explanations  would  be  made  in  due  course ;  and  his  lord- 
ship accepted  the  declaration  as  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes. 
He  had  before  setting  out  upon  his  tour  provided  for  i)ro- 
rogation  on  the  13th  of  August,  by  commission,  but  now  felt 
that  the  case  had  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  demand  other 
arrangements.      On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  his  excellency 
was  in  the  capital,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  was 
waited  upon  by  the  premier,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  ministry, 
tendered  the  advice  that  parliament  should  be  prorogued  as  ori- 
ginally agreed  upon.     His  lordship  went  over  the  grounds  put 
forth  by  Sir  John,  and  found  they  were  good ;  and  smce  he  still 
had  confidence  in  the  prime  minister  and  his  colleagues,  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel,  as  he  cheer- 
fully was.     He  consented  to  the  arrangement,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  parliament  should  meet  again  as  soon  as  was 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  convenience  of  members,  after 
t^ay  sis  or  eight  weeks ;  to  which  proposal  Sir  John  gave  his 
hearty  consent.    In  the  meantime  the  opposition,  or  the  "  party 
of  punishment,"  as  t.'iey  were  not  unwilling  to  be  styled,  had 
resolved  on  a  course  of  their  own.    While  his  excellency  was  in 
the  maritime  provinces,  they  had  adopted  the  manly  and  hon- 
ourable course  of  endeavouring,  by  stealth,  to  prejudice  and 
poison  his  mind  against  his  ministers.     A  member  who  ap- 
parently was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  dignity  or  a  sense 
of  manly  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  inclinations,  collected 
a  number  of  newspapers,  containing  the  charges  against  the 
ministiy,  which  he  enclosed  and  directed  to  his  excellency ;  but 
they  were  returned  to  him  unopened.     On  the  morning  of  pro- 
rogation, the  governor  learnt  that  a  large  body  of  members  of 
parliament  was  awaiting  an  audience ;  and  he  was  at  no  little 
loss  to  guess  what  could  be  their  mission.    His  speculation  was 
soon  put  at  an  end  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Richard  J.  Cartwright, 
who  introduced  the  delegation,  and  then  presented  a  memorial 
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signofl  by  ninety-two  monibors  pmyint^  that  his  excellency 
might  not  prorogue  parliament  until  the  house  of  commons  liad 
had  an  opportunity  "  of  taking  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  ne- 
cessary with  reference  to  this  important  matter."  Of  couise 
this  request  was  an  assumption  that  the  governor  either  did 
not  know,  or  was  unwilling  to  perform,  his  duty;  but  gross 
though  this  inference  was,  his  excellency  answered  tlie  dele- 
gation with  his  usual  courtesy,  refusing  promptly  and  firm- 
ly, however,  to  grant  their  request.  This  was  an  utter  collapse 
for  the  opposition  hope.  They  had  nursed  their  plot  through 
the  hot  summer,  and  now  that  the  hour  had  come  when  it  was 
to  be  put  to  account,  the  figure  of  the  governor  must  rise 
and  thwart  them.  Only  thirty-five  ministerialists  were  at  the 
capital,  but  the  reformers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  there  in  force, 
"  an  eager,  expectant  and  exultant  throng.  Their  faces  showed 
determination,  but  no  mercy;  their  actions  convinced  the  min- 
istry that  they  would  give  no  quarter.  For  weeks  they  had 
waited  for  this  moment ;  and  now  the  hour  had  arrived."  * 

They  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointment  and  rage ;  and  their 
newspapers  loaded  the  governor-general  and  the  prime  minister 
with  libel.  Among  those  flying  with  the  storm,  regardless  of 
their  dignity,  was  seen  the  figure  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake.  He  had 
sat  apart  for  many  weeks  feeding  his  mind  on  solitary  medita- 
tion, and  when  he  met  his  brethren  at  Ottawa  assured  them 
that  he  had  discovered  at  least  two  courses  by  which  parlia- 
ment could  confer  the  power,  upon  a  committee  of  its  own 
members,  to  administer  oaths.  One  of  these  ways  the  Earl  of 
Kimberly  afterwards  stated,  "  would  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  ;  "  the  other,  also,  was  proved 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Sir  John  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Blake 
had  misread  the  case  occurrinrj  during  the  administration  of 
William  Pitt,  which  he  had  taken  a,s  an  analogy.  Meanwhile, 
the  opposition  party,  through  the  ministrations  of  its  orators 

*  George  Stewart,  Jr,  in  Canada  under  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Duffer  in. 
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utid  press,  continued  to  sound  the  charges  against  the  ministry 
up  and  down  the  land. 

Reformers  having  refused  to  sit  as  royal  commissioners,  Sir 
John  suggested  to  tlie  governor  the  expcMliency  of  issuing  a 
commission  to  three  or  more  judges  ot"  tlio  land,  wliose  posi- 
tion would  remove  them  from  the  susj)icion  of  partiality  in 
conducting  the  enquiry ;    and  acting  on  the  advice,  wliich  he 
believed  to  bo  good,  his  excellency  chose  the  honourable  judges 
Day,  Polette,  and  Gowan,  who  promptly  began  the  work  as- 
signed them.     It  would  be  too  riuch  to  expect  that  any  min- 
isterial arrangement  could  satisfy  the  opposition;   and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  before  the  new  commission 
met  at  all  it  was  loaded  with   slander  by  the  reform  press 
and  its  members,  and  characterized  as  the  creature  of   the 
prime  minister.      An  atmosphere,  more  poisonous  than  that 
wind  which  "  breathed  in  the  face "  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
now  floated  over  the  province :  the  aroma  from  a  corrupt  min- 
istry, and   from  tainted  ermine.     Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  some- 
times himself,  does  not  hesitate  at  exaggeration,  at  least  when 
writing  political  biographies,  did  not  believe  that  either  party 
would  knowingly  utter  falsehood  upon  examination,  and,  there- 
fore, regarded  the  terrors  of  the  oath  unnecessary ;  but  even 
Mr.  Blake  shuddered,  inwardly,  as  he  thought  of   such   men 
as  McMullen  coming  into  the  box  and  testifying  upon  their 
"  honour."     Yet  he,  no  more  than  any  of  his  brethren,  was 
satisfied  with  the  judges  upon  the  new  commission,  though  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  condescend  to  the  allegation  that 
these  gentlemen  would  falter  in  their  duty.     But  his  choice 
lay  between  smirching  the  honour  of  the  commissioners,  and 
accei)ting  their  appointment  as  good,  unless,  indeed,  he  was 
more  anxious  that  formalitv  should  be  observed,  than  that  the 
charges  against  the  government  should  be  thorough 'y  investi- 
gated.   Yes,  answers  Mr.  Blake,  that  is  very  well,  but  what  if 
the  ministry  tied  up  the  hands  of  the  judges,  and  thwarted  en- 
quiry in  fatal  directions?    And  our  answer  is  this  :    The  com- 
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mission  was  hold  in  tlio  li^hfc  of  day ;  seats  were  jirovided  for 
tlio  reporters;  Mr.  Huntington  was  requested  to  furniali  a  list 
of  his  witnesses,  and  invited  to  come  forward  and  question 
these  as  he  would  ;  advertisements  were  put  in  the  papers 
calling  upon  any  persons  who  know  aught  of  the  case  to  come 
forward ;  a  large  array  of  witnesses  for  and  against  the  ministry 
was  present;  they  were  submitted  to  the  most  searching  cross- 
examination  by  members  of  both  political  parties,  and  ques- 
tions wore  asked  by  the  i-eform  side,  and  answers  given,  whirh 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  court  of  law,  witliout 
challenge.  In  what  way,  tlicn,  pray,  Mr.  Blake,  were  the  hands  of 
the  judges  tied  ?  Whence,  pray,  reformers  of  lesser  dignity,  came 
the  taint  on  the  ermine  ?  But  had  the  judges  been  base  as 
Jeffreys  himself,  the  terms  of  the  commission  were  fatal  to  par- 
tiality. Lord  Dufferin  distinctly,  at  the  beginning,  tracivl  out 
the  chart  by  which  the  judges  were  to  be  gui '  d.  "  Your  duty  is 
not  judicial,  but  inquisitorial,"  were  his  ins'  'ons ;  they  weie 
not  to  pronounce,  to  condemn,  or  to  «xcu;pate,  but  to  collect 
evidence  and  report  the  same  to  the  commons  without  comment : 
to  the  commons  that  might  accept  or  reject  that  testimony  as 
it  chose.  And  as  instructed,  so  they  did.  They  furnished  the 
evidence  without  comment,  though  they  stated,  as  they  had 
the  right  to  do,  that  anybody  who  cared  to  learn  their  private 
opinion,  might  have  it.  M^ny  sought  that  opinion ;  it  was  that 
there  was  little  in  the  evidence  to  corroborate  the  charijcs 
preferred  by  Mr.  Huntington.  Now  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  in  the  interests  of  pure  government,  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  grave  charges  against  the  administration  in  his 
place  in  the  house,  would  have  been  found  among  the  host  of 
witnesses  called ;  but  he  came  not — though  he  furnished  the 
the  names  of  witnesses  to  the  commission.  And  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  McMuiien,  who  had  levied  blackmail  ou  Sir 
Hugh  Allan,  rifled  cabinets,  stolen  telegrams,  and  steeped  him- 
self to  the  lips  in  dishonour  for  the  sake,  also,  of  pure  govern- 
ment would  have  come  to  judgment,  but  he  appeared  not ; 
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rtcitlier  camo  tlio  Chicago  liaiikcr,  C  M.  Smith,  whom  it  had 
been  alleged  Sir  Ilugli  Allan  hud  "fleeced"  to  buy  up  tho 
lainLstiy,  and  seduce  the  constituencies.  These  gentlemen  n- 
iiiained  away,  and  listened  from  behind  tlie  doors  to  the  evi- 
(li'uce,  ttissing  their  caps  in  glee  when  any  testimony  was  ad- 
duced that  they  believed  lent  colour  to  their  allegation.  Jiut 
it  is  sickening  work  to  wade  through  this  page  of  history,  and 
we  pas.s  on. 

The  eiiiiuulsslon  finished  its  work,  and  ns  tho  23ril  of  Octo- 
ber drew  near,  the  political  cond)atants  girded  on  their  sword.s 
Sir  Iluiih  Allan  retui-ned  from  England;  hut  before  the  meet- 
itig  of  the  session  had  resigned  tho  charter.  On  tho  27th  of 
October  tho  niomorablo  debate  began.  Mr.  Mackenzie  made, 
as  he  always  does,  a  speech  that  one  who  hears  is  likely  to  re- 
nioniber.  ^Ir.  Mackenzie  is  a  large  dealer  in  facts,  which  some 
may  call  "dry,"  but  whi(  h  we  designate  as  "hard;"  and  to 
these  ho  has  tho  faculty  of  giving  a  bias  which  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  detect.  His  speech  against  Sir  Jolni  and  the 
ministry  was  perhaps  the  ablest,  in  its  way,  that  he  has  ever 
delivered.  The  argument  was  strong  and  was  poured  out  like 
some  stinging,  dissolving  acid.  In  amendment  to  tho  second 
jiaragraith  of  the  ministerial  sj)eech,  he  moved  : — "  And  we  have 
to  ac(piaint  his  excellency  that,  by  their  course  in  reference  to 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  pi^eferred  by  Mr.  Huntington, 
in  his  place  in  this  house,  and  under  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
evidence  laid  before  us,  his  excellence's  advisers  have  merited 
the  severe  censure  of  this  house." 

ilr.  (now  Judge)  James  Macdonald,  of  Pietou,  followed  in  a 
sjieech  of  great  power,  moving  as  a  second  amendment  : — "  And 
We  desire  to  assure  his  excellency,  that,  after  consideration  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  evidence  before  us,  and  while  we 
regret  the  outlay  of  money  by  all  political  parties  at  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  desire  the  most  stringent  measures  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  we  at  the  same  time  beg  ieava  to 
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express  our  continued  confidence  in  his  excellency's  advi-rrs, 
and  in  their  sid ministration  of  public  aiTairs." 

As  the  debate  progressed,  the  premier  sat  indifferently  at  his 
desk,  sometimes  smiling,  now  with  the  light  of  scorn  in  his 
eye;  but  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  he  knew  the  tempter  had 
been  aniong  his  followers,  and  that  some  had  fallen,  a  shade 
of  anxiety  was  seen  in  his  face ;  never  fear.  It  was  n(ji:  that 
he  regretted  the  loss  of  power  but  it  wrung  him  to  the  heart's 
core  that  any  of  his  own  friends  should  doubt  his  honour 
Yet  like  a  l)rave  man,  who  in  the  hour  of  such  sore  tiial,  tuiiis 
to  his  conscience,  the  premier  bore  with  calm  fortitude  a  con- 
demnation which  he  knew  came  not  from  conviction  b'  t  from 
interest,  and  soothed  himself  with  the  assurance  th;:t  time 
heals  all  sores,  and  that  the  day  would  come  when  his  coun- 
try would  commute  its  sentence,  and  acknowledge  the  injustice 
it  had  done  him  now.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should 
be  sacrificed,  his  honour  assoilcd,  his  name  smirched,  that  his 
opponents  might  triumph.  Woe  to  the  man  whose  honour  is 
cast  in  the  scale  against  the  interest  of  a  political  party,  raven- 
ous for  power  !  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  debate,  and  after 
,he  commons  had  expended  most  of  its  oratorical  strengtli, 
Sir  John  arose,  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  those  who  hav- 
ing known  him  honouraljle,  honest,  manly  and  true,  tlirough 
the  dark  day,  and  in  the  sunshine,  believed  in  him  still.  The 
anxiety  upon  his  cheek  was  replaced  for  the  moment  by  some- 
thing like  a  gleam  of  hope,  as  the  house  rang  with  the  plaudits 
of  his  followers ;  but  the  old  expression  soon  returned,  though 
the  language  seemed  trustful,  and  he  seemed  as  one  who  ad- 
dressed a  court  while  standing  upon  his  own  funeral  ['vre. 
Yet  as  the  reader  will  see,  who  peruses  the  speech,*  there  was 
a  manifest  hopefulness  of  tone  as  point  after  point  in  the  alle- 
gations was  met  and  overthrown.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
speech  in  detail,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  word  as  to  tho 


•  See  appendix  I. 
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charge  that  the  government  liad  sold  the  Pacific  railway  chai'ter 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums  of  money 
to  be  used  in  the  elections.  On  this  point  let  us  hear  Sir  John 
himself.  "  The  government  never  gave  Sir  Hugh  Allan  any 
contract  that  I  am  aware  of.  Wii  never  gave  him  a  contia-ct  in 
which  he  had  a  controlling  influence.  We  formed  a  committee 
of  thirteen  men,  chosen  carefully  and  painfully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Sir  Hugh  Allan  from  having  any  undue  in- 
fluence. We  provided  that  no  one  on  the  board  should  hold 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock.  .  . 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to  say  on  this 

point:  I  put  it  to  your  own  minds.  There  were  thirteen  gen- 
tlemen. Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others,  incorporated  by  that  char- 
ter. That  charter — study  it,  take  it  home  with  you.  Is  there 
any  single  power,  privilege  or  advantage  given  to  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  with  that  contract  that  has  not  been  given  equally  to  the 
other  twelve  ?  It  is  not  protended  that  any  of  the  other  twelve 
paid  money  for  their  positions.  You  cannot  name  a  man  of 
these  thirteen  that  has  got  any  advantage  over  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  has  his  name  down  first  on  the  paper. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  tho  government  is  guilty  of  the 
charges  made  against  them."  This  needs  no  amplification  at 
our  hands.  But  let  us  recall  the  charge — that  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
had  disbursed  over  $300,000  in  gold  in  buying  his  way  to  tho 
charter.  That  Sir  Hugh  spent  enormous  sums  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  proceeding  we  have  no  doubt ;  that  he  paid 
French  lawyers  and  orators  to  go  through  the  country,  subsi- 
dized newspapers,  and  scattered  money  broadcast  where  intlu- 
ence  was  to  be  secured  is  almost  certain  ;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment cared  not  for  this,  and  was  in  no  wise  concerned,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  aft^r  all  this  lavish  expenditure  Sir  John  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  George  Cartier,  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  terms, 
the  terrtis  to  which  he  haa  been  hiiy'inrj  his  ivaj,  could  not  be 
granted.  The  whole  scheme  came  to  an  end  ;  Sir  Hugh's  "  pow- 
der and  shot "  had  been   wasted  on  the  air ;    and  the  govern- 
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ment  formed  a  new  and  distinct  company  of  its  own.  And  how 
far  from  serving  the  interests  of  Sir  Hugh  in  the  new  company 
was  Sir  John  or  the  mini.stiy,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Tiller's 
statement,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  was  seeking  for  directors 
for  the  company  from  the  lower  provinces,  Sir  John's  injunc- 
tion was,  "  But  take  care  that  those  you  select  be  not  men  who 
will  fall  under  the  influence  of  Allan."  Every  step  in  the 
jiegotiation  was  made  with  a  view  to  circumscribing]:  the 
powers  of  Sir  Hugh,  as  the  government  knew  his  ability  in 
manipulation,  and  the  power  he  held  by  reason  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  money  markets.  If  Sir  Hugh  chose  to  fling  away 
his  hundreds  of  thousands  in  buying  influence  through  the 
province  of  Quebec  that  was  no  affair  of  the  government. 
Money  is  the  greatest  power  known  to  man,  and  those  who 
have  it  use  it  to  accomplish  their  ends.  It  is  only  a  few  days 
ago  since  a  "  railway  magnate  "  passed  through  our  province 
scattering  gold ;  and  in  his  progress  bought  up,  it  is  estimated, 
over  fifty  newspapers.  But  we  need  not  waste  time.  This  much 
is  as  clear  as  day.  If  the  government  had  been  upuer  obliga- 
tion to  Sir  Hugh,  if  they  had  taken  his  money  in  lieu  of  their 
support  in  the  railway  sclieme,  he  would  have  been  the  favour- 
ed one  in  the  charter ;  but  instead  of  this  w^e  find  he  is  one 
man  of  thirteen,  given  the  same  amount  of  stock  ($100,000), 
as  each  of  the  other  thirteen  receives,  getting  no  preferences, 
save  the  presidency,  which  he  would  have  obtained  from  the 
company  itself,  and  that  he  is  hedged  in  at  eveiy  point  by 
government  restrictions.  Madness  itself  could  not  suppose  a 
bargain  or  an  undei-standing  in  light  of  such  facts,  unless  on 
the  assumption  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  an  idiot;  and  with 
Sir  Hugh  alone,  of  the  company,  was  the  government  charged 
with  trafficking.  One  point,  only,  remains  now  to  be  disposed 
bf.  To  what  did  the  stolen  telegrams,  in  which  Sir  John  and 
other  members  of  the  government  ask  Sir  Hugh  Allan  for  cer- 
tdin  sums  of  money,  refer  ?  Let  us  hear  Sir  John.  He  makes 
DG  attempt  to  deny  that  money  was  spent  at  the  election.    It 
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was  needed,  and  it  was  legitimately  spent,  as  money  is  needed 
and  spent  at  every  election  known  to  man  under  responsible 
government.  "We  were  simply  subscribing  as  gentlemen,  while 
they  were  stealing  as  burglars,"  affirms  Sir  John.  He  found 
the  Ontario  government  with  its  purse  and  its  promises  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  ho  had  to  figlit  lire  with  fire  ;  but  never 
he  says,  was  a  dollar  spent  corru[)tly.  This  local  government 
force  was  sprung  upon  him ;  he  found  the  enemy  strong  at 
every  point,  and  had  to  meet  its  strength  with  like  strength^ 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  came  forward  and  said  that  if  the  trovernnient 
had  not  had  sufficient  time  among  their  friends  to  get  what 
money  they  needed,  ho  could  advance  them  a  certain  sum. 
Promptly  we  may  be  sure  was  the  offer  accepted,  with  the 
understanding  that  friends  of  the  government  would  do  as 
they  have  always,  whether  properly  or  improperly,  been  asked 
to  do,  make  up  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  other  expenses. 
But  this  did  not  tie  the  government  to  Sir  Hugh ;  already 
they  had  refused  his  overtures,  and  ended  his  hopes  of  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  disbursed  his  $300,000  in  gold ;  in 
their  succeeding  relations  they  treated  liim  as  they  did  his 
twelve  associates.  Here  then  was  the  feature  wdiich  the  gov- 
ernment's opponents  called  "bad:"  accepting  loans  from  a 
contractor  Ri  a  public  work.  But  we  have  shown  that  the 
act  did  not  influence  the  course  of  the  government  in  dealinf; 
with  the  lender  in  his  relation  to  the  contract;  hence  .he 
charge  of  impropriety  goes  to  the  wall.  Perhaps  some  will 
suggest  "  indiscretion  "  for  impropriety.  We  shall  not  quarrel 
with  whomsoever  does  so.  (  ..e  more  point  remains.  Was  it 
proper  that  the  government  should  .scatter  all  this  money 
through  the  electorate  ?  Is  not  that  debauching  the  public 
mind?  It  is,  we  answer  without  hesitation,  but  the  sin  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  .system  which  prevails  in  every  country 
under  responsible,  and  party  government.  Sir  John  simply 
did  as  his  neighbours,  no  more,  and  nothing  worse.  At  every 
election  there  are  expenses,  some  light,  and  some  vast,  and 
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these  have  to  be  borne  by  ministers  and  their  friends.  The 
spectacle  may  be  pitiable,  and  it  is  pitiable,  but  it  is  true, 
and  is  a  part  of  our  system  as  much  as  the  ballot  itself.  At 
the  last  general  election,  if  the  newspaper  reporter,  who  at- 
tends to  keyholes,  is  to  be  believed,  Sir  John  gathered  the 
manufacturers  about  him,  and  levied  an  election  tax.  Probalj- 
ly  he  did ;  and  his  reform  friends  were  not  behind  him.  Tlio 
refoi-mer  as  well  as  the  tory,  has  his  "fund"  at  t lection  time, 
and  he  does  not  use  it  to  make  the  electors  pui-er  and  more  in- 
dependent. Once,  indeed,  he  did  move  in  this  direction,  when  he 
levied  a  large  sum  to  "  put  down  corruption."  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  conservative  and  his  neighbour  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  latter  sometimes  goes  in  debt  to  bribe  and  coriu[)t, 
as  we  see  bv  the  post-election  scaiidals  with  which  men  not 
over  honest  now  and  again  regale  the  public  nostril.  We 
need  not  do  more  than  say  in  conclusion,  that  every  judge  in 
the  land,  every  impartial  observer  who  has  studied  the  story 
of  the  connection  between  the  prime-minister  and  Sir  Hugh, 
is  forced  to  admit,  that,  while  the  accidental  relations  between 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  railway  charter,  assumed,  at 
the  first,  an  aspect  strongly  suggestive  of  wrong-doing,  that 
there  remains  little  to  prove  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  John,  so 
far  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  personally  profited  by  the  afl'aii', 
showed  aught  than  fidelity  to  his  public  trust,  or  was  other 
than  that  of  a  man  of  honour.  This,  too,  is  the  verdict  of  the 
people  who  have  repented  of  their  harsh  judgment  and  taken 
him  back  to  favour.     And  it  will  be  the  verdict  of  liistor}'. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mil.  MACKKNZIt's   ADMIN ISTIJATION. 

SIR  JOHN  MACDONALU'S  attitude  on  the  morrow  of 
these  disclosures,  and  in  presence  of  the  adverse  judgment 
of  tlie  House  and  the  country,  was  typical  of  the  man.  It  was 
the  expression  of  a  stalwart  courage,  which  blenched  not  in  face 
of  calumny  and  oppo-^ition,  as  well  as  of  an  unshaken  contideuce 
in  himself  and  his  government.  This  attitude  he  then  and 
always  afterwards  maintained,  despite  what  his  enemies  had 
chargctl  him  with,  and  whatever  colour  had  been  given  to  the 
circumstances  brought  to  li'dit  in  the  relations  between  the 
heads  of  the  Administration  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  His  speech 
ill  defence  of  his  conduct  is  full  of  force  and  tire.  Nor  is  it 
hicking  in  dignity,  or  in  that  moral  tone,  which  gave  no  little 
eti'ect  to  his  words,  of  injured  innocence.  Here  is  the  perora- 
tion of  his  address,  after  insisting  that  Sir  i-..iigh  Allan  had 
contributed  of  his  own  volition  to  the  election  fund  of  the 
party,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Pacific  Railway  char- 
ter, conceding  an  undue  privilege  to  that  gentleman  or  to  those 
in  alliance  with  him,  that  might  be  construed  as  a  corrupt 
bargain  between  the  government  and  the  pnJGcted  construc- 
tion coinpany.  "Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Sir  John  Macdonald,  "I 
cunmiit  myself,  the  government  commits  it.self,  to  the  hands 
of  this  House,  and  far  beyond  the  House,  it  commits  itself  to 
the  country  at  large.  We  have  faitlifully  done  our  duty.  We 
have  fought  the  battle  of  Confederation.  Wo  have  fought  the 
battle  of  Union.  We  have  had  party  strife  setting  pi'ovince 
against  province,  and,  more  than  all.'wo  have  had  in  the  great- 
est province,  the  preponderaiing  province  of  the  Dominion, 
every  prejudice  and  sectional  feeling  that  could  be  arrayed 

against  us.     I  have  been  the  victim  of  that  conduct  to  a  great 
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extent ;  but  I  have  fought  the  hattle  of  Confederation,  the 
battle  of  Union,  the  battle  of  the  Doi  linion  of  Canada.  I 
tln'ow  myself  upon  this  House  ;  I  throw  myself  upon  tliis 
country  ;  I  throw  myself  upon  posterity  ;  and  I  believe  I  know, 
that,  notwithstandino;  the  many  failings  in  my  life,  I  shall  have 
the  voice  of  this  countiy  and  of  this  House  rallying  round  me. 
And,  sir,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  I  can  confidently  ajipeal  to 
a  higher  court — to  the  court  of  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the 
court  of  posterity.  T  leave  it  with  this  House  with  every  conlid- 
ence.  I  am  equal  to  either  fortune.  I  can  see  past  the  deci- 
sion of  this  House,  either  for  or  against  me.  I  know — and  it  is 
no  vain  boast  for  me  to  say  so,  for  even  my  enemies  will  admit 
that  I  am  no  boaster — that  there  does  not  exist  in  Canada  a 
man  who  has  given  more  of  his  time,  more  of  his  heart,  more 
of  his  means,  or  more  of  his  intellect  and  power,  such  as  they 
may  be,  for  the  good  of  this  Dominion  of  Canada."  Vain,  how- 
ever, was  this  a))peal,  and  finding  the  struggle  a  wrestle  with 
the  inevitable.  Sir  John  ^btcdonald,  on  the  morning  of  the  ath 
of  November,  (1873),  placed  his  resignation  and  tliut  of  his 
]\Iinistry  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General.  Later  in  the 
same  day,  he  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  arnouneed  that 
the  Government  had  resigned,  and  that  His  Ex  icllency  luiil 
called  upon  Air.  Alexander  Mackenzie  to  form  a  ministry.  Then 
the  great  cloud  of  change  rolls  in,  shutting  from  our  sight  the 
figure  upon  whom  our  eye  so  long  had  rested  with  admiration 
and  pride  ;  and  a  new  crew  ap]iear  upon  the  deck  uT  the  ship 
of  State.  Two  days  after  Sir  John's  resigiuition,  the  new 
premier  was  able  to  announce  his  ministry  as  follows : — 

Hon.  Alexandeu  jMackekzie  Premier  and  Min.  Pub.  Works. 
'•     A.  A.  DoHioN  -  -         -  Minister  of  J u.^ilke, 

"  Albert  J.  Smith  -  -  Min.  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
"  Luc  Letellieu  de  St.  Just  -  il/i«.  of  Acjvicv.U ore. 
"  Richard  J.  Cahtwright  -  -  Min.  of  Finance. 
"    David  Laird      -        -        -        -   Min.  of  the  Interior.* 

•  This  department  had  been  recently  cieated  is  lieu  of  that  of  secretary  vi  .<tato 
for  the  provinces,  which,  beiu;^'  at  once  useless  and  a  travesty  on  the  imperial  ntlice, 
was  abolished. 
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Hon.  Isaac  Burpee 

"  David  Chuihtie 

"  Telesphore  Fournier 

"  Donald  A.  Macdonald 

"  Tho^fas  Coffin 

"  William  Ross    - 

"  Edward  Blake 

"  Richard  W.  Scott 


Min.  of  Customs. 
Secretary  of  Stutc. 

-  M'tn.  Inlaid  Rev. 
-     Poxtmaster-(jcneraK 

-  Receiver- Gene  ml. 
Min.  Militia  and  Defence. 

-     {witJiout  portfolio). 
{without  portfolio). 


Mr.  Mackenzie  was  determined  on  a  thorouLjl'.  cloansint;  ot" 
what  the  Opposition doubtle.s.s deemed  the  Augean  stable,  and 
asked  for  a  dissolution,  which  was  granted.  If  the  reform 
newspapers  were  to  be  relied  upon,  a  large  number  of  memVjers 
had  bought  their  way  to  the  legislature  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan's 
money  ;  so  by  a  new  election,  candidates  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judicious  bribing  with  purer  coin  of  the  realm. 
There  was  not  a  superfluity  of  brotherly  love  in  the  new  cabi- 
net, for  Mr.  Blake  could  not  hide,  or  probably  did  not  care  to 
hide,  his  dislike  of  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  while  Sir  Richard  Car 
wright,  who  looked  with  no  enamoured  eye  on  responsible  gov- 
ernment, was  rather  out  of  his  element  among  radical  statesmen 
grown  up  from  the  trades.  The  lack  of  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Blake,  ti?en  as  now,  were  due,  we 
infer,  to  the  leadership,  which  pas.se<l  the  latter  because  he 
could  not  bend  to  negotiation.  If  Mr.  Blake  has  ever  had  a 
political  intrigue,  which  we  do  not  believe,  then  surely  must  it 
have  been  different  from  that  of  other  men.  We  can  imagine 
this  singularly  icy  statesman  treading  the  long  winding-stair  of 
a  solitary  tower,  and,  having  reached  the  top  which  looks  out 
into  the  star-lit  night,  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  his  own 
half-mystical  ambition.  Never  can  our  imagination  picture 
him  courting  his  colleagues,  still  less  courting  the  people,  for 
their  preferences. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  old  parliament  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  two  parties  went  to  the  polls.  The  reformers  had  no  rigidly- 
detined  policy  to  propound,  their  chief  mission  being  to  purify 
the  country.     They  pledged  themselves  to  keep   faith  with 
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British  Columbia,  but  gave  warning'  that  thoy  considered  the 
con;struction  of  the  Pacific  Railway  'within  the  time  specitifd 
impossible,  and  that  they  woulil  not  bind  themselves  to  that 
portion  of  the  contiuct.  The  other  measures  in  the  programme 
were  not  of  tirst-rate  importance.  They  included,  howevei-,  the 
following  useful  measures  :  a  readjustment  of  the  fianchise,  ami 
the  takinj^  of  votes  by  ballot;  a  revision  of  the  militia  and 
insolvent  laws  ;  the  qualification  of  members  for  the  legislatuio; 
the  creation  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Dominion;  the  pro- 
motion of  inmiigration  ;  un  improvement  of  the  canal  system, 
and  the  development  of  unc-ccupied  territory.  As  well  might 
one,  standing  upon  the  shore,  expect  to  reason  with  the  ocean, 
that  has  been  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm,  as  expect  Sir  Jolm 
to  succeed  in  getting  Canada,  disturbed  and  startled  by  the 
alarming  scandal  which  the  reformers  had  unearthed,  to  listen 
to  reason  and  give  heed  to  his  defence.  She  stopped  her  ears 
and  turned  away,  Tlic  n-formers  swept  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  the  new  parliament,  found  a  majority  of  eighty 
at  his  back.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  our  view  of 
many  public  questions,  and  have  no  great  admiration  for  him 
as  a  writer,  much  less  as  a  biographer  painting  a  porti'ait  under 
the  coercion  of  )iaity  p'rejudice  ,  nevertheless  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  riay  that  his  inlluence  upon  the  political  life  of  Canada, 
has  been  good;  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust ;  and  above  all 
according  to  his  lights,  strove  lo  do  his  duty.  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  popular  ailministrator ;  but  we 
cannot.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  time ; 
and  the  robust  judgment  of  the  young  country,  then  at  least, 
was  against  him.  Cast-iron  theories  always  hedged  him  in, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  every  impulse  and  plan  ;  at  last  they 
grew  so  narrow  as  to  become  his  cofKn.  A  man  who  follows  a 
doctrine  has  little  of  pliancy  or  compromise,  and  less  of  the 
disposition  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion.  His  attitude 
reminds  one  of  the  captain  on  the  lee  shore  who  scorne<l  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  went  by  the  "  Navigator's  Guide,"  and 
put  his  vessel  upon  the  rocks.  But  it  isordy  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice that  would  deny  to  Jlr  Mackenzie  a  place  amongst  tliu 
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foremost  statesmen  of  his  time.  In  and  out  of  otlico  ho  ey. 
hiliited  a  tireless  indu.stiy  in  oxiiinining  unJ  nia-.terijii,'  every 
sulijoct  belonging  to  the  public  sphere;  and  those  who  have 
Bcen  his  inner  life  declare  that  while  ho  held  power  ho  never 
lived  an  idle  day.  Of  his  policy  of  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  popular  will,  he  certainly  was  the  heir  rather  than  the 
arbiter;  and  if  he  ever  desii'ed  to  be  free  Ironi  the  yoke  of 
that  power  which  dominated  almost  every  important  action  of 
his  adunnistration,  his  escape  from  the  Nemesis  that  haunted 
him  was  made  after  his  opportuiiity  had  been  lost,  and  when 
he  never  again  could  breathe  the  breath  of  confidence  into  the 
j)Cople.  In  later  years  Ids  head  rolled  on  the  block  to  propitiate 
the  pc^licy  of  his  master's  making.  Nor  luid  the  deposed  leader 
any  superabundant  loyalt}'  for  the  hand  that  cut  off  his  head  , 
he  repaii]  bis  lucky  rival  with  a  support  as  frigid  as  the  latter 
gave  to  him  when  he  became  prime-minister.  Too  often  the 
community  is  the  measure  of  the  man,  the  "village  Hampden" 
seldom  attaining  to  the  stature  of  the  giant;  and  if  our  colonial 
staie-:inen  develop  smaller  mindedness  in  the  political  sphere 
than  do  British  statosmen,  the  fault  is  perhaps  rather  the 
Country's  than  their  own.  This  much,  however,  is  certain: 
From  1S4G  to  lSr)2,  Lord  John  Russell  was  prime-minister  of 
England,  with  Palmerston  as  foreign  seci'etary  ;  but  in  1855 
the  latter  became  premiei',  his  former  leader  taking  the  colonial 
secretaryship  ;  and  the  most  amicable  relations  existed  between 
the  two  statesmen.  In  18;55,  the  Dukcf  Wellington  acct'pted 
the  foreign  secretaryship,  under  Peel, with  cordial  loyalty,  bend- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  liis  party  ;  though  the  bluff"  olil  statesman 
wa.s  not  witl  lut  the  o])inion  that  bis  prowess  in  the  council 
was  only  eipiailed  by  his  skill  in  campaigns.  Biitish  history 
abounds  with  similar  instances,  the  leader  of  to-day  becondng 
the  subordinate  of  to-morrow,  not  regarding  the  change  as  a  per- 
sonal injury  by  the  luckier  rival,  but  as  one  of  the  fortunes 
of  political  war.  One  of  Mr.  ^lackenzie's  faults  seems  to  have 
been  a  rather  hard  and  unyielding  manner,  whieh  he  could, 
perhaps,  no  more  control  than  if  it  had  been  dyspepsia;  but 
many  a  one  who  had  claims  upon  his  courtesy  came  out  of  his 
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presence  more  or  less  adversely  influoncetl  by  it.  Such  sli^^'ht 
faults,  luiwever,  lielp  sometimes  to  make  up  a  bill  of  iissassina- 
tion.  IJut  the  change  of  heads  did  not  make  the  reform  atmos- 
phere warmer.  'J'he  party  lost  a  leader  whose  blood  was  coM, 
and  t,'ot  somethini,'  colder. 

When  Mr.  iMacl%enzio  assembled  his  forces  at  the  Cajiital  ho 
found  ollico  a  boisterous  sea,  where  without  askillod  lichusnian 
the  vessel  of  State  is  sure  to  tiiul  shij)wreck.  Mr.  Mack(  iizie 
differed  very  much  from  Sir  John  Mucdonald  in  his  mode  of 
administering  afiairs.  He  was  disposed  to  promise  little,  his 
manner  was  fornuvl  and  cold,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he  rarely 
cultivated  those  little  amenities  which  go  far  to  make  a  cabi- 
net minister  popular.  It  was  an  irksome  task  with  him  to 
give  a  promise  which  he  could  not  fulfil  or  to  undertake  any- 
thing he  thought  he  coukl  not  carry  out.  It  seemed  a  part  of 
his  policy  to  say  very  little,  but  to  try  and  do  a  great  deal. 
Sir  John,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pursued  a  line  of  conduct 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.  "  With  him  nothing  was  impossible. 
He  laid  his  finger  on  the  map  of  I'ritish  Columbia  one  ilay,  and 
finding  that  it  rested  innnediately  on  the  spot  marked  Van- 
couver Island,  he  said,  let  that  be  the  terminus  of  the  Pacific 
Railway.  What  were  mountain  ranges  or  seas  of  mountains 
to  him  ?  It  /as  an  easy  matter  to  promise.  It  was  easy  to 
send  a  thou.sand  engineers  into  the  field  !  It  was  easy  to  till 
the  mountains  with  theodolites  and  surveyors'  chains !  It 
suited  him  for  the  moment  to  make  a  promise,  and  a  proniiso 
was  accordingly  made."* 

Three  problems  awaited  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  entering  oflico, 
the  discontent  of  British  Columbia  on  the  inevitable  violation 
of  the  compact  under  which  she  entered  the  Union ;  the  New 
Brunswick  school  imbroglia,  and  the  amnesty  to  Louis  rue),  the 
murdei-er  of  Scott.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1871,  as  we  have 
seen,  British  Columbia  entered  the  Union.  She  had  been  in- 
duced to  do  so  upon  the  express  understanding  that  a  railroad 
stretching  across  the  breast  of  the  continent  and  connecting  the 
newly-acquired  province  with  the  East  would  be  completed 
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within  ten  years.  Our  Canadian  statesnion  know  little  ol'  tlio 
(lilliculties  of  great  railway  construction  then,  and  Sir  John 
^'avo  evidence  of  this,  when  la3'iiit,' his  finL,'ei'  casually  iijion  iho 
vri\\  he  said,  "  Let  that  he  the  torndnus  of  tlie  Pacidc  Hallway." 
Even,  it  aj^-ears,  eminent  onyineers  themselves,  with  whom 
nrnisters  consultcil,  were  not  aware  how  stui)endous  the  under- 
tiikinj;  was.  lUxi  thouLjh  the  t^duaiitic  character  of  the  enter- 
jjiise  was  manifest  to  Sir  John  and  his  colleaj^'ues  when  they 
were  enteriufj  the  compact,  it  would  be  a  ndstake  to  suppose 
that  they  were  likely  on  such  an  account  to  stay  the  act  of  coni- 
iiiitnieiit.  They  desired  the  ac([uisition  of  Ijritish  Columbia  and 
knew  that  once  in  offico,  whether  they  fulfilled  their  pledL,'o 
promptly  or  nt,  or  even  not  at  all,  she  nmst  remain  in 
her  political  wedlock.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  induced 
to  seek  the  construction  of  the  road  actuated  by  a  national  en« 
tluisiasm, highly  inflated.  But  there  was  some  difference  between 
that  jingoism  which  set  itself  to  building  up  scientific  frontiers 
and  plunging  suffering  mochaiucs  into  revolt ;  and  in  the  over- 
haste  of  Canadian  statesmen,  to  undertake,  though  at  inest- 
imable, cost  a  work  which  they  believed  would  confer  commer- 
cial greatness  upon  their  country  and  knit  the  sundered  mem- 
hers  into  an  abiding  brotherhood.  As  for  the  speeches  that 
Avere  made  about  the  possible  military  advantages  of  the  road, 
those  who  write  history  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  more 
account  of  them  than  of  the  ignominious  out-going  of  the 
training-ship  Gharybdis*      Let   us  trust  that  in  future,  dis- 

*  Thia  vessel  was  brought  to  OiHiada  with  a  i,'reat  ti mriali  of  trmnpet-*,  and  tnia- 
isters  and  their  supporters  pointed  out  with  enthusia-m  in  the  Jlou-se  of  Couimons, 
the  j,'enerositj' of  the  Imperial  Government  in  nidiiiij,'  the  donatio ai,  One  honor- 
able ;,'entleman,  the  m;mber  for  Yam  n!ca,  said:  "Tills  gift  that  the  country 
accepts  with  the  greatest  gratitude  is  destined  to  8U|iply  a  want  Ion.,'  felt  in  the 
ori,'aiiization  of  the  forces  of  the  eountry.  *  ♦  *  Xevorthuless  we  are  wanting,' 
ill  miriues.  Tiiis  trainia^'-ship  is  calcuhited  to  create  this  new  callinir,  and  our 
young  men  will  be  alile  to  defend  the  country  on  the  hi^;!!  seas  with  as  much  skill 
auJ  valor  as  on  the  land."  But  when  the  people  saw  the  uusi,hlly  old  hulk  mak- 
iii},'  her  way  into  the  liarhour  of  St.  John  they  set  up  a  laugh,  nor  did  the  mockery 
or  the  banter  ceaie  till  the  government  which  had  made  such  an  ado  about  her 
cominf^  were  obliged  to  send  the  i-(),'gy  ohl  concern  back  aj,'ain.  In  l.Ss;{  Mr.  Hlake 
poked  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  the  ministry  and  at  inflationists  of  the  tyiie  of  the 
Yamaska  member.     Referring  to  all  that  the  wonderful  ship  was  to  do  for  us,  he 
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cussions  on  those  uffiirs  which  are  purely  commercial  or  politicd, 
we  Iiiivo  hc.'trd  the  last  of  "militaiy  considerations." 

Three  \e.irs  having  elapsed  and  the  iirst  sod  of  the  joad 
being  yet  linturned,  British  Columbia,  trembling  for  the  fate 
of  the  compact,  began  to  ii;iportune  the  government.  Accoid- 
in<;-  to  terms,  work  should  have  been  commenced  within  Iwo 
years,  but  tliat  date  had  elapsed  by  nearly  a  year.  Some  de- 
clared that  I'ritish  Columbia  acted  with  "  indecent  haste  '  in 
piessing  on  progress  in  the  work  before  means  for  the  fiiltil- 
nient  of  the  same  w^ere  obtained,  before  methods  of  operaticju 
were  known,  and  biforo  the  route  itself  had  been  determined. 
Dut  with  these  things  the  people  in  the  distant  province  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  DondnicMi  Government  solemnly  un- 
dertook to  perform  a  part:  it  was  the  aflixir  then  of  tliat  Covcn- 
nicnt  to  achieve  it.  The  people  were  clamorous  and  unuppeiis- 
able.  Hundreds  of  shop-keepers,  trades-people  and  others,  had 
been  lookin<x  forward  to  the  irdlux  of  construction  mone\',  and 
had  turned  tlieii-  attention  away  from  other  jiflairs.  Many  of 
;hem,  indeed,  had  made  direct  and  heavy  outlays  in  prejiara- 
tion  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  tra<le.  To  make  matters 
worse,  just  about  this  time  Mr.  Mackenzie  went  to  Sarnia  and 
there  made  a  long,  and,  as  we  conceive,  a  foolishly  frank  s|icecii 
concerning  the  Pacific  Kailway.  He  con<l"mned,  and  very  ju.>5tly 
condenmed,  the  act  of  his  piedecessors  in  tying  the  country  up 
to  the  completion  of  so  stupendous  an  enterprise  in  a  j)eriud  so 
short,  but  declared  that  while  the  govern 'uent  would  honor- 
abl)'^  carry  out  every  portion  of  the  compact  that  was  practic- 
able, it  would  not  bind  itsidf  to  finish  the  work  in  ten  years,  or 
in  any  specified  numbur  of  years.  Listening  through  a  \o\vf 
season  for  the  click  of  the  pick-axe,  and  failing  to  hear  it,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  British  Columbians  took  the  alarm  Avhon 
they  received  these  tidings  from  the  lips  of  the  premier.  The 
complaints  from  the  people  were  so  loud,  and  the  solicitations  of 

a«ke(l  in  answeiins  the  speecii  ii)  reply  to  the  address  :  "  But  where  is  slie  now  ? 
Wliy,  fiir,  you  cammt  find  her  even  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne-  If  no  one  else 
will,  let  Die  be  •leiniitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  departed  Chari/bdis."  The 
whole  affair  of  tliis  old  war  ship  waa  very  ridiculous  from  beginning  '.o  enil  ;  the 
action  of  setting  her  up  as  a  traininyship  was  only  worthy  of  a  lot  of  sciiool  boys. 
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the  provincial  ministry  so  persistent,  that  Mr.  ^lackenzio  at  last 
resolved  to  send  a  plenipotentiary,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
I).  Eilgar,  to  propose  terms  for  a  new  arrangement  between  the 
respective  fTOvernrnents,  and  to  ascertain  the  general  condition 
of  the  peopl'^  of  the  then  little-known  colony. 

On  the  Dth  of  March,  1874,  the  Dominion  agent  reached  British 
Columbia.  He  was  proinptly  called  upon  by  Mr.  Walkem,  tho 
Premier,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  mission  and  exhibited  his 
credentials.  The  Colonial  Premier  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
hesitation  at  this  point  in  aoce[)ting  Mr.  Edgar  as  the  properly 
accredited  agent,  and,  regarding  him  in  the  latter  light,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  colloagues.  Mr.  Edgar  was  not  long  in  the 
country  before  he  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  tho 
persons  who  made  tno  most  grievous  outcry  were  those  who 
had  no  roots  in  the  soil ;  that  swarms  of  adventurers  and 
.speculators,  counting  upon  the  extraordinary  circulation  of 
money,  had  come  in  and,  so  to  speak,  pitched  their  tents  in 
order  to  gather  while  the  harvest  was  going  on.  Land-grabbers 
had  gone  along  the  proposed  line  of  road,  and  for  small  amounts 
jiurchased  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  they  believed  would 
bring  enormous  gains  when  the  trains  ran  through  them. 

Ml.  Edgar  had  gone  across  armed  with  authority  to  propose 
a  definite  scheme  for  building  the  load,  but  his  foot  was  no 
sooner  in  tho  province  than  he  found  the  determination  upon 
every  face  to  have  what  was  guaranteed  by  the  Uni(jn  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  legislation  had  another  year  to  run,  and 
a  week  before  his  arrival  it  passed  this  resolution :  "  That 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Railway  Clause  of  tho  terms 
of  Union  between  Cana<la  and  British  Columbia  being  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  Canada,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  no 
alteration  in  the  said  clause  should  be  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Province  until  the  same  has  been  sulnnitted 
to  the  people  for  endorsation."  This  resolution  was  in  itself  a 
bar  to  progress  in  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Edgar  came  to 
press.  The  agent  met  the  Provincial  Cabinet  several  times, 
and  the  difficulty  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  Mi-.  I'Mgar 
pointed  out  that  the  obstacles  to  construction  were  titanic ; 
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that  enLjincors  had  only  the  most  'vnporfect  idea  of  the  difficult 
ties,  hut  that  with   such   knowled^-e  as  they  possessed  they 
declared  that  the  time  remaining  avjis  utterly  inadequate,  with 
the  expenditure  of  anj^thing  like  rational  annual  sums,  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.     The  Canadian  Govei'nnient  was  pre- 
pared,  he  informed  them,  to  hind  itself  to  a  scheme  which 
would  guarantee  a  railway  at  once  from  Esquimault  to  Xana- 
imo,  which   road  would  be  vigorously  pushed  and  finisheil  as 
expeditiously  as  possible ;  to  make  surveys  on  the  mainland 
and  begin  them  immediately ;  and  ho  pointed  out  that  to  this 
end  a  generuu.-.  ^'I'ant  had  been  made,  and  that  a  large  staff  of 
engineers  was  already  under  orders.     He  further  showeii  that 
vi'hile  it  was  impossible  for  Govennnent  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  proper  before  surveys  had  been  finishes] 
and  the  line  laid  out,  that  a  post-road  would  at  once  be  opened 
up,  and  telegraph  lines  be  carried  across  the  continent.     The 
ministry  further  bound  itself  to  expend  the  minimum  sum  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  each  year  in  the  Province,  after  the 
surveys  had  been  completed,  till  the  termination  of  the  work. 
Shortly   after  the  above    conditions    were   submitted    to  tlie 
Provincial   Government,  on  liehalf  of  the  Canadian  Mini-^tiy, 
Mr.  Edgar  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walkem,  setting  forth 
that  the  Provincial  Government  did  not  recognize  in  him  an 
Airent-ffeneral  of  the  Dominion,  but  mereh'  a  person  invc-iteil 
with  powers  to  discuss  the  question  under  dispute ;  and  he 
demanded  the  official  authoiit}'   that   conferred   any    hiu:lio' 
function  before  entering  into  negotiations  of  so  grave  a  characte; 
Mr.  Edgar  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Govennnent  representing  tlit 
turn   atfairs    had    taken,    and    asking   for  a   confirmation   ol 
authority  ;  but  for  eight  days  ]\Ir.  Mackenzie  kept  silent,  after 
which  Lieutenant-Governor  Trutch  received  the  following  dis- 
patch :  "  I   refer  ministry  to  my  letter   by  ^Ir.  Edgar,  which 
sufficiently   indicated  his  mi.ssion,  and  which  they  recognized. 
He  is  now  lecalleil,  and  I  await  his  return  and  report."    Tliis 
was  exactly  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  manner.    It  is  not  certain  that 
Mr.  Walkem  would  liave  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  but  it  is  ([uite 
certain  that  the  undiplomatic  and  po.ssibly  evasive  Preniiir 
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did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.     The  anxiety  of 
the  Local  Government  was  natural  enough  ;  they  were  asked 
to  release  the  Canadian  Government  iVom  a  contract  that  was 
the    core    of    the   conditions    of   Union ;    and    they    wished 
to  know  if  this  gentleman  with  whom  they  had  been  holding 
converse  was  a  mere  reporter  or  go-between  for  the  Govern- 
ment, or  a  person  acting  by  a  code  of  instructions,  A^hose  doings 
would  be  binding  upon  those  who  sent  him.     At  any  rate,  it 
was  not  excellent  statesmanship  to  waste  so  much  time  over 
^  'ot  of  useless  negotiation,  and  when  the  only  part   of  the 
wjole  i)roceeding  that  was  of  any  consequence  was  reached,  to 
suddenly  get  huffed  and  break  off  the  negotiations. 

The  Province  was  now  left  to  make  some  move  for  it  elf. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  send  Mr.  Walkem  to  England  to 
argue  the  case  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
His  Lordship  (the  Eirl  of  Carnarvon)  was  loth  to  interfere 
orticially  in  what  ho  regardeil  as  a  domestic  dispute,  but  con- 
sented to  act  as  arbitrator  between  both  parties.  This  proposition 
was  readily  and  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment made  the  following  proposals  : 

(1.)  To  commence  at  once,  and  finish  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
railway  from  Esquimault  to  Nanaimo. 

(2.)  To  spare  no  expense  in  settling  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  line  to  be  taken  Ijy  the  railway  on  the  mainland. 

(3.)  To  make  at  once  a  waggon  road  and  Hue  of  telegraph 
along  the  lole  length  of  the  railway  in  British  Columbia,  and 
to  continue  the  telegraph  across  the  continent. 

(4.)  The  moment  the  surveys  and  roads  on  the  mainland 
are  completed,  to  s[tend  a  minimum  amount  of  Si, .500, 000 
annually  upon  the  construction  of  the  railway  within  the 
Province. 

Taking  up  each  point  seriatim  the  British  Columbians  re- 
plied: (L)  That  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment towards  commencing  and  pushing  on  a  railway  from 
Esquimault  to  Nanaimo. 

(2.)  That  the  surveying  parties  in  the  mainland  are  numer- 
ically very  weak  ;  and  that  there  is  no  expectation  in  British 
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Columbia,  or  guarantee  given  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion, 
tliat  the  surveys  will  be  proceeded  with  speedily. 

(3.)  That  the  people  of  British  Columbia  do  not  desire  the 
waggon  road  offered  by  the  Dominion  Government,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  them ;  and  that  even  the  telegraph  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  along  the  line  of  the  railway  cannot 
be  made  until  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the  railway  is  settled. 

(4.)  Tuat  "  the  moment  the  surveys  are  completed,"  is  not 
only  an  altogether  uncertain  but,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
ceeding, a  very  remote  period  of  time,  and  that  an  expenditure 
of  $1,500,000  a  year  on  the  railway  within  the  Province  will 
not  carry  the  line  to  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia  before 
a  very  distant  date. 

The  Earl  recommended : 

"  (1.)  That  the  section  of  the  railway  from  Esquimault  to 
Nanaimo  should  be  begun  at  once. 

"  (2.)  That  the  Dominion  Government  should  greatly  increase 
the  strength  of  the  surveying  parties  on  the  mainland,  an  1  tliat 
thej'  should  undertake  to  expend  on  the  surveys,  if  necessary, 
for  the  speedy  comi)letion  of  the  work,  if  not  an  equal  share  to 
that  which  they  would  expend  on  the  railway  itself,  if  it  were 
in  actual  course  of  construction,  at  all  events  some  definite 
minimum  amount. 

"  (3.)  Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  waggon  road  does  not  seem 
to  be  desired  by  British  Columbia,  the  Canadian  Government 
and  Parliament  may  be  fairly  relieved  of  the  expense  and  labour 
involved  in  their  offer  ;  and  desirable,  as  in  my  opinion,  the 
construction  of  tlie  telegraph  across  the  continent  will  be,  it 
perhaps  is  a  (question  whether  it  may  not  be  postponed  till  the 
line  to  be  taken  by  the  railway  is  definitely  settled. 

"  (4.)  The  offer  made  by  the  Dominion  Government  to  spend 
a  minimum  amount  of  81,500,000  annually  on  the  railway 
within  British  Columbia,  as  soon  as  the  surveys  and  waggon 
road  are  com[)leted,  a))peai's  to  me  to  be  hardly  as  definite  as 
the  large  interests  involveil  on  both  sides  seem  to  require.  1 
think  that  some  short  and  fixed  time  shouM  be  assigned  with- 
in which  the  surveys  should  be  completed ;  failing  which,  some 
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compensation  should  become  due  to  British  Columbia  for  the 
delay." 

After  a  little  diplomatic  wrangling,  the  "  Carnarvon  terms  " 
were  laid  before  the  Dominion  Government,  which  provided 
(1)  that  the  railway  from  Esquimault  to  Nanaimo,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  should  be  begun  and  finished  with  all  des- 
patch ;  (2)  that  the  surveys  on  the  mainland  should  be 
pushed  on  with  all  possible  vigour;  (3)  that  the  waggon  road 
and  telegraph  line  should  be  immediately  constructed  ;  (4)  that 
$2,000,000  yearly,  not  81,500,000,  should  be  the  sum  expended 
on  construction,  and  (5)  that  on  cr  before  the  31st  of  JJecera- 
ber,  18i)0,  the  road  should  be  open  for  trathc  from  the  Pacific 
seaboard  to  a  point  on  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superi(:)r, 
Thus  was  the  matter  settled  for  the  time ;  but,  during  the 
following  session,  dissatisfaction  once  more  bi-oko  out  in  British 
Columbia  and  its  people  began  to  threaten  secession.  It  now 
only  remained  for  the  Dominion  authorities  to  devise  the 
methods  by  which  the  road  was  to  be  constructed — whether 
by  the  Government  itself  or  by  pi'ivate  capital.  It  is  certain 
that  each  member  of  the  Government  took  the  gloomiest  view 
of  the  situation,  and  many  of  its  nuinber  held  the  conviction 
that  when  the  line  was  eonstructt,  I  it  must  create  a  deticit, 
each  year,  of  two  or  three  millions  in  travelling  expenses. 
Various  acts  of  legislation  were  introduced  to  carry  the 
"  Carnarvon  terms  "  into  effect ;  but  these  were  either  opposed 
or  miscarried  arid  it  was  left  to  a  succeeding  ministrv  to 
remove  the  railroad  from  the  arena  of  Parliamentary  debate 
and  set  it  down  on  the  prairie  and  the  mountain. 
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The  history  of  the  New  Brunswick  school  difhculty  has  been 
elsewhere  dealt  with  in  those  pages,  as  has  also  the  lurid  story 
of  Kiel.  We  cannot,  in  the  space  now  remaining  to  us,  follow 
Mr.  Mackenzie  through  every  detail  of  his  administration,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  hasty  glance  at  his  most  impor- 
tant work.  During  the  year  1870,  the  United  States  demanded 
of  Great  Britain  the  extiadition  of  certain  fugitives  from 
justice,  under  the  term.s  of  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Ashburtou 
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treat}',  1  ut   the    English    Government   refused   to   grant   me 
request,  unless  upon  tho  condition  that  the  offenders  should 
not  be  tried  for  any  offence  other  than  that  for  which  their 
surrender  had  been  demanded.     To  this  reasonable  stipulation 
the   United   States   Government    would   not   agree,    and   the 
operation  of  the  clause  named  was  for  the  time  suspended. 
Canadian  criminals  ffed  across  the  boundary,  tin<ling  protccuoii 
under  the  American  ffag,  and  forgers,  murderers  and  escajted 
convicts  came  trooping  from  the  republic  into  our  cities,  where 
they  laughed  at  the  laws  they  had  outraged.     Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  though  happily  altered  now,  was,  of  course,  intolerable; 
but  the  British  Government  receded  from  its  position  and  tlie 
suspended  clause  assumed  its  former  virtue.     A  joint  extradi- 
tion act  has  since  been  agreed  to  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Uuited  States  and  Canada,  and  the  scandal  has  now  ceased 
to    outrage    morality.     In    1874    the    general    election    law 
providing  for  vote  by  ballot,  simultaneous  elections  and  the 
abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  members  was  passed. 
In  1875  was  established  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  having 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
taking  away — though  only  in  name — the  right  of  appeal  to 
England,  except  where  imperial  interests  were  involved;  in 
the   same   session  were   passed   the   Canada   temperance,  the 
homestead  exemption,  the  petition  of  right,  the  militia,  the 
maiitime  court  and  the  public  accounts  audit  acts.     By  the 
latter  it  was  provided  that  the  auditor-general  should,  in  a 
sense,  be  a  detective,  his  functions  being  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
for   ministerial   dishonesty ;  and   his    office  was   put   beyond 
cabinet   control.     As   the   assumption   of    the    act   was   that 
governments  are  given  to  steal,  and   that  auditors  are  not 
incorruptible,   persons   as   suspicious   as   the   framers   of  the 
measure  must  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  lest  dishonest 
ministers  may  some  day  league  themselves  with  the  temptable 
auditor  for  the  purpose  of  plunder.     Besides  these  important 
mea.iures,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  he  has  lelt 
to  us,  though  in  leges  non  scriptae,  a  wider  range  of  constitu- 
tional privilege.     The  authorities  of  the  colonial  office,  during 
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the  early  years  of  Lord  Dufferin's  re'fjime,  had  through   tlie 
usual  phiral  pronoun  of  the  first  estate,  issued  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor-General.     "  If,   in    any   case,   30U    see 
sutHcient  cause  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  major  part, 
or  the  whole  of  our  privy  council  for  our  Dominion,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  you  to  exorcise  the  powers  and  authorities 
vested  in  you  by  our  commission,  and  by  these  our  instruc- 
tions, in  opposition  to  such  their  oinnion."     These,  of  course, 
are  the  words  of  ca  scribe,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  sovereiirn, 
innocent  of  the  trend  of  modern  history,  and  of  the  nature  of 
Canadian   spirit.     Mr.   Mackenzie,   to   his   credit   be    it    said, 
challenged  this  dictum  of  Downing-strect,  that  opened  corres- 
pondence with   the   colonial   olHce,  and    contended   that    the 
Governor-General,  his  council  and  the  parliament  of  Canada, 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  people  of  the  Dominion, 
with  regard  to  all  acts  of  domestic  policy,  as  the  Queen,  her 
privy  council,    and   the   impei'ial   parliament  bear   to    Great 
Britain.     To    this    firm    contention,   the    home    ofiice,    aftef 
some  resistance,  with  a  complacent  shrug,  at  last  consented!. 
A  good  deal  lias  been  written  by  light  writers  and  by  heavy 
writers,  concerning  the  functions  of  a  Governor-General,  or  his 
lieutenant,  under  responsible  government ;  and  we  have  long 
seen  "  Constitutional  heirophants "  picking  their  feeble  way 
through  a  waste  of  constitutional  tomes  by  the  light  of  a  talloW" 
dip.   Some  assert  that  the  duty  of  the  Governor-General  i^  now 
merely  to  sign  documents ;  while  others  maintain  that  he  is 
the  igent  of  the  state  that  appoints  him.  and  holds  in  his  hand 
a  power  greater  than  the  people.     With  the  latter  view,  we 
may  say,  we  are  in  accord.     To  talk  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
people    in  a  subordinate  state,  is  to  utter  a  paradox,   even 
though  the  shadow  of  foreign  domination  fell  across  our  coun- 
try  but  once  in  a  generation.     Practically  (though  there  is  at 
least  one  important  exception)  we  do  now  govern  ourselves  ; 
but  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  do  so  only  by  courtesy, 
though  no  doubt  courtesy  is  not  likely  at  this  late  day  to  be 
exchanged  for  anything  bearing  a  harder  name.     The  type  of 
a  perfect  legislative  and  governing  system  is  the  municipal 
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institution.     The  warden  (_or  reeve,  as  he  is  sometimes  called), 
is  not  himself  the  authority,  but  the  executor  of  the  council's 
will ;  the  receptacle  wherein  resides  the  authority  of  tlie  assem- 
blage.    Authority  is  indivisible,  and  is  resident  only  in  unity; 
and  in   the  municipal  institution  is  begotten  of  the  council — 
which  is  an  embodiment  of  the  people's  will — and  is  expressed 
through  the  person  presiding.     The  warden  has  no  power  save 
that  which  he  derives  from  those  over  whom  he  [(resides ;  but 
he  is  at  once  the  executor  and  the  representative  of  the  will  of 
that  body.     This  is,  then,  the  true  type  of  government  by  the 
people.     In  the  Canadian  cabi.  ot,  the  authority  of  ministers  is 
resident  in,  and  administered  by,  the  president  of  the  council ; 
but  that  authority  is  paraded  before  the  nominal  authority  of 
the  foreign  power,  as  vested  in  the  agent  of  the  latter,  and  may 
be  accepted  or  set  aside.     In  our  Provincial  Governments  the 
case  is  the  same  in  form,  thjugh  differing  greatly  in  nature, 
the  Canadian  ministry  filling  in  a  large  degree  the  place  of  the 
foreign  power  with  respect  to  the  higher  cabinet.     Our  friends 
in  the  republic  glory  in  sounding  upon  their  trumpets  that 
they  have  government  by  the  people ;  but  in  the  veto,  which 
is  an  assumption  that  one  man  is  wiser  than  many  millions, 
there  is  more  than  the  phantom  of  a  king.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral may  be  a  "  wooden  horse,"  but  like  that  of  t]^Q  Greeks 
before  the  gates  of  Troy,  he  has  within  him  a  po  ver  though 
now  fallen  into  desuetude.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  mild 
sway  of  such  agents  as  the  DufFerins  and  the  Lornes,  and  the 
Lansdownes ;  but  we  may  get  another  Metcalf  before  we  are 
all  gray,  and  then  we  shall  probably  have — Independence. 

In  1877,  it  became  known  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  the  Impe- 
rial Government  were  a^out  appointing,  as  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative at  the  Halifax  fishery  commission,  an  English  diplo- 
matist. The  Premier  at  once  offered  a  firm  protest,  and  main- 
tained that  it  would  be  impolitic  if  the  Dominion  were  to  be 
without  a  local  representative  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
interests  at  slake.  The  Imperial  Government,  however,  did 
not  consider  that  we  were  entitled  to  a  domestic  commissioner, 
contending,  among  themselves,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  the  em- 
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pire — though  the  interests  of  Canada  alone  were  at  stake. 
Yielding,  however,  to  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  Mr.  Mac. 
kenzie  and  the  ministry,  and  "  to  satisfy  the  colonists,"  Sir  A. 
T.  Gait  was  nominated.  In  addition  to  the  higher  grounds  of 
manhood,  equality  and  liberty,  which  make  the  scheme  of  Ca- 
nadian Independence  so  dear  to  all  those  who  dislike  the  idea 
of  con*  .lurng  to  be  subjects  of  a  distinct  European  state  when 
they  may  be  citizens  of  their  own,  are  several  (juestions  bear- 
ing upon  the  trade  and  welfare  of  our  people,  by  which  we 
sutier  from  being  held  in  leading-strings.  It  is  surely  more 
than  an  imaginary  grievance  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  make 
our  own  commercial  treaties,  but  must  be  content  to  accept  the 
agreements  entered  into  on  our  behalf  by  the  distant  and  old 
world  government.  In  a  speech  of  uncommon  power^  during 
the  session  of  1882,  Mr.  Blake  contended  that  the  right  of 
making  Canadian  treaties  should  be  vested  in  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment. {Some  time  afterwards,  certain  writers  in  the  news- 
papers declared  that  Mr.  Blake  was  a  staunch  friend  of  Can- 
adian Independence ;  whereupon,  at  a  public  gathering  in 
Montreal  a  few  months  later,  he  repudiated  hia  utterances  at 
the  late  session  of  ps,rliament,  by  declaring  that  we  now,  prac- 
tically, had  self-government  in  Canada.  Where  Mr.  Blake  now 
stands  on  national  questions,  we  are  not  any  the  more  clear 
since  his  recent  utterance  on  the  morrow  succeeding  the  last 
general  election.  In  that  manifesto  he  certainly  does  not  stand 
where  he  stood  at  Aurora,  though,  it  is  true,  time  has  marched 
on  with  the  country  since  then.  Mr.  Blake's  great  speeches, 
unfortunately,  but  too  often  resemble  railway  trains  running 
in  different  directions,  eventually  meeting  in  disastrous  col- 
lision. 

After  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  at  the  polls, the  conservative  party 
were  crestfallen,  and  were  many  dreary  weeks  before  they  had 
spirit  to  raise  their  heads.  Two  or  three  members  at  a  caucus, 
which  at  last  made  a  desperate  effort  for  life  and  organization, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Sir  John  had  seen  his  time  and  done 
\m  work  ;  but  such  counsel  only  stirred  the  dcajvseated  loyalty 
of  the  party  to  the  chief  who  had  led  them  so  often  to  victory, 
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to  a  new  activity.      Once  again  the  well-beloved  leader  sat  at 
tlie  head  of  his  erstwhile  scattered  '^'-'llowers,  and  began  to 
whisper  in  their  ear  words  of  hope.     He  had  been  studying  the 
political  .4itiiation,  and  saw  that  decay  had  laid  its  hand  upon 
the  ruling  party.     The  country  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  coiu- 
nicrcial  atrophy,  and  year  after  year,   during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  saw  the  situation  grow  worse.      Enter- 
prise was  without  heart,  capital  shrank  timidly  away,  and  con- 
fidence had  fairly  gone  out  of  the  country.      Each  session  of 
parliament  showed  a  large  deficiency  in  receipts  in  comparison 
with  the  expenditure.     For  some  time  previous  to  1874,  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  unenumorated  imports  had  been  1.5  [)er  cent.,  but 
in  the  session  of  the  last-named  year,  to  meet   he  threatened  de- 
ficit, Mr.  (now  Sir)  Jl.  J.  Cartwright,  minister  of  finance,  intro- 
duced a  measure  providing  fur  an  increase  to  17;^;  per  cent.    Mr. 
Cartwright,  like  n''  other  statesmen,  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  tax:i    on  was  bad  ,  but  he  preferred  taxation,  puic 
and  simple^  to  taxation  with  a  .saving  clause.     His  increase  fell 
into  the  gaping  jaws  of  deficit,  which  still  hungered  for  more. 
Year  after  year  the  balance  was  on  tlie  wrong  4de  of  the  book, 
till  at  last  trade  was  languishing  so  low  that  it  would  have  died 
had  that  been  po-!sible;  commercial  houses  and  financial  insti- 
tutions which  had  been  regarded  firm  as  the  hills  came  toppling 
down ;  our  people  were  fleeing  the  country  in  thousands  look- 
ing for  work,  while  the  solicitations  of  the  idle  for  employment 
and  of  the  hungry  for  bread,  were  heard  in  every  Canadian  cit}-. 
Tlie  government  cannot  manipulate  the  State  as  it  manages  a 
department;  nevertheless  crises  do  sometimes  arise,  when  a  ju- 
dicious touch  of  the  hand  may  give  a  new  direction  and  a  life 
to  motionless  commercial  forces.      The  people,  whether  unrea- 
sonably or  not,  believed  that  it  lay  within  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  better  their  condition,  and  they  waited  upon  Mr.  (Jart- 
wright  in  hundred.s,  telling  their  woes  and  asking  his  help. 
But  that  statesiaan  assured  them  that  in  such  an  emergency  as 
this,  and  face  to  face  with  these  problems  of  trade,  govern- 
ment was  only  a  fly  on  the  wheel ;  and,  turning  gloomily  away, 
the  sufferers  heard  it  whispered  abroad  that  the  cure  the  fin- 
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ance  minister  had  for  this  deplorable  -state  of  things  was  direct 
taxation. 

"  Our  o]iportunity  has  come,"  said  Sir  John,  Mactlonald  to  his 
coUeagiit^s,  at  a  caucus  held  abmit  tliis  time  ;  '  want  has  over- 
I  DUie  til  prejudice  of  a  theory',  and  we  will  propound  n  policy 
that  will  bettor  this  woful  state  of  afl'airs  und  carry  us  back  to 
oliice."  From  that  day  forth  the  conservative  chief  began  to 
organize  and  marshal  his  forces,  to  "  get  his  hand  upon  the 
pulse  of  the  country,"  and  to  breathe  into  his  ovviT  followers  the 
same  hope  and  ardour  that  filleil  himself.  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  jeered  at  the  "new-fangled  doctrines,"  and  hi  chief 
losing  a  momentary  restraint  npon  his  vernacular,  afHrmed  in 
broad  Scotch,  "  that  the  scheme  was  the  corn  laws  again  with  a 
new  face."  The  question  presented  to  the  ministry  was  one 
between  commercial  misery  and  a  favoured  theory,  "  but,  in 
Uv,."orence  to  the  formula,  they  chose  to  be  stitl-necked,  and 
kicked  complaining  industry  into  the  camp  of  their  opponents."* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  March,  1870,  Sir 
John  boldly  laid  down  the  broad  "national  policy"  of  bis 
party,  in  a  speech  of  much  vigour  and  point.  His  contention 
was  that  there  should  bo  a  thorough  reorgmization  of  tho 
tariff,  which  ought  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would,  while  producing  suttieient  revenue  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  country,  also  afford  a  stimulus  and  a  protection 
to  home  industry,  entice  capital  to  the  country,  ;iud  keep  our 
own  artisans  at  home  at  tho  employment  which  must  arise 
under  the  fostering  legislation.  Once  again  the  cry  went 
abroad,  and  at  thi-  time  at  the  dictation  of  the  conservative 
chief,  "Canada  for  the  Canadians!"  The  heralds  appeared 
through  the  country  giving  the  shibboleth  a  liberal  translation, 
assuring  the  clamorous  workmen  it  meant  thai  when  they 
came  to  the  Liberal  Conservative  ministry  for  bread,  they  would 
not  be  offered  a  stone  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation ;  that 
henceforth  our  raw  material  would  not  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  give  employment  to  the  artisans  of  foreign  cities ; 
and  that  no  lonirer  would  the  American  "dru tamer  "  be  found 


*  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  The  Bystander. 
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selling  his  goods  upon  the  thro.sholJ  of  our  cruinljling  and  idlo 
factories.  On  the  17th  of  Septombor,  187>S,  the  two  parties 
appeared  at  the  polls, Sir  Richard  Cartwiight  and  the  ministiv 
bound  neck  and  heel  to  their  idol  ;  Sir  John  with  the  li-dit  i)f 
hope  in  his  eye,  and  "Canada  for  the  Canadians"  upon  his  lip>,. 
The  change  which  he  predicted  had  come.  It  swept  the  coun- 
try in  a  whirlwind,  and  the  ministry  fell,  and  their  god  foil 
with  them : 

"  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  the  summer  Ih  green, 
That  host  with  their  htuiiuTs  at  sunset  were  seen  ; 
Tiike  the  leaves  of  the  foiost  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  oa  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  atrowu." 


CHAPTER    XX III. 
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rpHE  defeat  of  the  Mackenzie  adininislnition,  tliou;,']i  H\<^\r.i\ 
1  and  uniiiistakablo,  was,  it  must  honestly  l)e  said,  no  dis- 
credit to  its  chief.  He  and  his  government  had  fallen  upon 
evil  times,  and  the  times  were  not  bettered  by  stul)born 
adherence  to  an  infiexiblo,  though  well-meaning  policy.  Up 
to  almost  the  end,  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  cabinet  realized  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  the  fasliion  to  call  public  opinion  fickle,  but,  on 
that  as  on  many  other  similar  occasions,  there  was  justification 
for  the  fickleness,  in  the  desire  for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  country,  and  this  we  say  without  endorsing  the  policy 
substituted  for  it,  or  deeming  it,  then  or  now,  in  the  best  and 
lastinjr  interest  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  meantime  a  chan'fe 
was  sought ;  only  by  a  change,  seemingly,  in  the  administration 
could  the  country  rally  from  its  night  of  depression.  So  otf 
rolled  the  clouds  again  which  had  temporarily  obscured  the 
iiero  of  our  story  and  we  find  him  once  more  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  potent  still  for  great  endeavour  and  full  of  resource  in 
leading  the  van  of  national  enterprise.  In  coming  again  to 
the  front,  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  his  usual  good  luck,  a  luck 
which  has  followed  him  throughout  life,  and  which,  since 
1878,  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  has  been  many  times 
exemplified.  "  The  repeated  return  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to 
power,"  said  a  writer,  the  other  day,  when  the  great  Chieftain 
had  closed  forever  his  career,  "  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  It 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  It  is,  in  realit}',  as  creditable  to 
the  people  as  to  the  Minister,  and  this  may  be  .said  without 

any  reference  to  the  peculiar   measures  which   he   carried." 
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After  the  verdict  of  tlie  polls,  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  wait  till 
the  assembling  of  Farliament,  but,  with  the  demeunaur  of  an 
honest  man,  who  had  tried  to  do  his  duty,  he  and  his  cabinet 
relinquished  office.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1878,  the  out- 
going ministry  tendered  Lord  Dufferin  their  resignations,  and 
His  Excellency  then  called  in  Sir  John  Macdnnald  to  form  an 
administration.     The  new  cabinet  was  as  follows  : — 


The  Rkvht  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Maldonald    -    Pvcmirr  (nul 

Mlnidcr  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley 

"    Charlks  Tupper     - 

"    Alexander  Campbell 

"    II.  L.  LanCtEVIn 


J.  C.  A  IK  INS 

J.  H.  Pope       - 
Jamks  Macdonald 
Mackenzie  Bowell 
J.  C.  Pope  - 
L.  F.  G.  BA15Y  - 
L.  F.  R.  Masson  - 
John  O'CojXNor 


Mill,  of  Finn  lice. 

-  Mill,  of  Public  ]Vori:s. 
lieceivev-Gencml 

I'ostmastcr-Oeihr'il. 

Secretary  of  >!i"te. 

Mill,  of  A[i)  icultarc. 

•  Min.  of  J u si 'ice. 

Mill,  of  Cii>-finas 

Mill.  Marine  and  Fi.slu'ric^. 

-  Min.  Inland  lie  venue. 
-  Mill.  Militia  and  Defence, 

Pres.  of  Council. 


'■'     R.  D.  WiLMoT     -   Speaker  of  SeiiaU  {without  portfvUo). 

There  was  now  universal  rejoicing  from  end  to  end  of  Tory- 
dom.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  .^ay  that  about  one  tit'th 
of  the  adult  male  Conservatives  in  the  country  cHected  an 
office  of  some  kind,  and  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  reniainiler 
anticipated  profit  o"  s-^me  pecuniaiy  sort  by  the  change ; 
in  addition  to  this,  there  was  unbounded  faith  in  the  promises 
made  on  the  hustings  that  the  clouds  of  depression  would  roll 
pway  and  the  sun  of  prosperity  shine.  There  was  some  fcai' 
expressed  even  in  Conservative  quarters  that  the  new  ministers 
were  about  to  introduce  the  pernicious  American  system  of  ro- 
tation of  office  ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  almost  inmiediatrly 
after  the  new  party  came  into  })o\ver  several  efficient  otlicors 
were  removed  on  no  presumable  grounds  save  that  they  wi-ro 
loyal  to  their  political  convictions,  and  were  not  afraid  to  give 
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voice  to  them.  The  smaller  tlie  community  the  more  hitter 
and  more  deplorahle,  evidently,  is  the  tussle  for  party  spoils. 
Each  such  little  community,  in  a  political  sense,  is  in  the 
hands  of  half  a  dozen  noisy  and  demagogic  politicians,  and  tlie 
member  who  seven  times  in  the  day  bows  down  before  Votes 
finds  himself  soon  in  \  le  same  hands.  To  him  when  he  gets 
into  parliament,  fierce  must  be  the  importunities,  galling  the 
threats,  of  tliese  masters  of  his  fate.  A  certain  member  is 
enti'enched  in  a  riding  or  county,  and,  an  election  drawing 
near,  it  is  decided  to  rout  liim.  A  cli(|ue  is  formed  which  at 
once  finds  a  candidate.  The  first  duty  of  the  candidate  is  to 
begin  to  i)romise.  Tiiere  is  nothing  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  necessity  that  he  does  not  pledge  himself  to  obtain 
for  his  people ;  he  is  nearly  always  certain  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  get  a  railway  for  them  as  their  claims  are  "  cxcep- 
tionul,"  and  would  long  ago  have  been  granted  had  the  man 
representing  them  now  been  "any  good,'  "or.  the  right  side," 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  he  never  can  see  any  possible  bar 
that  could  arise  to  his  obtaining  a  breakwater,  a  canal,  a 
special  telegraph  line,  or  it  may  be  a  meteorological  station  or 
a  military  training  school  If,  as  we  have  said,  the  community 
be  very  small  his  word  is  always  pledged  to  turn  out 
every  politically  obnoxious  olticial  Tlietse  ])ledges,  given  in 
haste,  he  soon  finds  to  be  plagues  lodged  hi  his  bosom  to  prick 
and  sting  him.  Installed  in  his  seat,  he  forgets  much  that  he 
said  in  the  turmoil  of  the  election ;  but  the  little  clique  that 
holds  its  meeting  in  the  bar-room,  that  chews  its  tobacco  or 
drivis  fast  horses  does  not  forget; — and  if  he  hearken  not  to 
their  demands  he  must  expect  to  have  his  back  broken  across 
the  waeel  and  to  see  another  man  take  his  place. 

Finding  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  large,  able  and  loyal  follow- 
hig  the  light  of  other  days  secmetl  to  shine  in  the  Premier's 
eye,  and  many  declared  when  they  saw  him  walking  about 
the  corridor  saying  a  friendly  word  to  this  member,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  tliat  the  old  elasticity 
had  returned  to  his  step.  His  jiosition  certainly  was  one  of 
which  anyone  might  be  proud.     It  was  in  public  life  in  the 
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nature  of  a  iniracie,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Five  years 
he  had  liiid  in  the  tomb  with  a  load  of  infamy  upon  him  as 
deep  us  the  mound  of  clay  that  the  Indian  heaps  upon  the 
corse  of  the  departed  chief.  Some  of  his  enemies  began  to 
draw  consolation  from  his  very  triumph  and  shouted  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper  that  his  following  was  too  large  ;  that 
when  a  following  is  too  large  it  is  always  in  danger  of  splitting ; 
and  that  the  Premier  would  1)0  far  better  oft"  if  he  had  a  snug, 
sound,  working  majority 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  John,  "  that  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
Indian  won  ou;  some  one  said  to  her  '  squaw,  you  have  been 
taking  too  mucA  liquor; '  and  she  replied,  'No  ;  little  too  much 
is  just  enough.'"     It  was  about  the  same  with  his  followers. 

A  curious  question  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the  new 
House  concerning  the  powers  of  a  Speaker  after  the  <'emise  of 
Parliament,  During  the  preceding  summer,  it  apj)ears,  two 
inembers  of  the  Civil  Service  had  resigned  their  offices  in  order 
to  become  candidates  for  Parliament.  Subsequently  to  the 
eicttions  it  was  i-epresented  to  the  cx-Speakers  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  vacancies  tilled  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  Mr.  Anglin  accordingly  mo^de  the  appointments.  The  new 
officials  had  no  sooner  entered  on  their  duties  than  Sir  John 
wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  directing  him  to  recognize  no 
appointment  that  had  been  made  since  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. The  clerk  at  once  dismissed  the  appointees  ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Anglin  wrote  protesting  against  the  interference  of 
the  Executive  in  a  matter  that  came  properly  within  his  juris- 
diction. The  Clerk  of  Private  Bills  in  the  meantime  died,  and 
Mr.  Anglin,  taking  no  warninrjf  from  the  letter  of  the  Prime- 
Minister,  reorganized  the  department  by  making  a  distribution 
of  oftices.  Sir  John  woul<l  not  stoop  to  wrangle,  but  contented 
himself  with  his  letters  of  instructions  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  When  tlie  new  Parliament  assembled,  Mr.  Anglin 
thereupon  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  stated  his  case  and 
his  grievance,  though  ho  disclaimed  any  desire  to  raise  the 
question  as  a  party  issue.  His  opinion  was  that  until  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  present  incumbent,  he,  Mr,  Anglin,  was  the 
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(k  facto  speaker,  and  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  functionf?  per- 
taining to  the  ortice.  Our  own  Internal  Economy  Act  specific- 
ally conferred  upon  the  Speaker  the  power  of  appointing  an 
accountant.  Whatever  powers  he  could  properly  exercise  in 
the  interim  between  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  must,  he  con- 
tended, pertain  to  him  after  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  until 
the  assembling  of  the  new  House.  He  believed,  he  said,  that 
his  interpretation  of  the  law  was  correct,  and  he  was  anxious 
now  to  get  a  candid  expression  of  opinion  before  the  House. 
Sir  John,  in  reply,  agreed  thai,  there  was  no  ({uestion  of  politics 
involved  in  this  matter,  that  it  was  one  solely  of  law  ;  and  he 
denied  emj^ihatically  that  there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  to  encroach  on  the  powers  of  the  Speaker  or  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  issue,  however, 
with  Mr.  Anglin  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Internal  Economy 
Act,  and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
In  Canada  there  was  really  no  Parliament  and  no  Speaker  in 
the  interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the  assembling  of  the 
new  House,  and  the  act  of  186S  only  gave  the  Speaker  rights 
for  the  special  purposes  of  the  Act  set  out  in  the  Act  itself. 
One  of  these  rights,  and  the  only  one,  was  the  appointment  of 
an  accountant.  It  did  not  follow,  and  it  was  absurd  to  claim, 
that  the  power  of  dismissal  involved  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. Indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  that  proposition  was  true, 
namely,  that  the  power  to  appoint  involved  the  power  to  dis- 
miss. The  honorable  gentleman  had  no  power  to  make  the 
appointments  in  question,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  since 
he  had  practically  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  House,  it  was  not  desiral)le  that  he 
should  have  such  power.  It  was  unwise  <>f  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, and  amounted  to  an  attempt  at  usurpation,  to  nuike 
appointments  to  office  after  all  essential  responsibility  on  his 
part  had  ceased,  and  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to  have 
left  it  to  the  present  Speaker,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of 
administration  devolved,  to  till  up  the  vacancies.  Sir  John, 
however,  admitted  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act  to  be  in- 
adequate, at  the  same  time  declaring  it  as  his  conviction  that 
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when  the  House  came  to  deal  with  the  subject  the  amend- 
Eiients  would  certainly  not  be  in  the  direction  of  confirmin*; 
Mr.  Anglin's  views. 

Ii  certainly  seems  strange  how  a  person  of  the  ex- Speaker's 
acknowledged  abilities  should  have  calmly,  and  after  proper 
consideration,  adhered  to  the  view  which  he  propounded  in  the 
Houee.  We,  ourselves,  ftivour  the  view  expressed  elsewhere  on 
the  subject*  :  "  The  Speaker  is  the  president  and  executive 
otHcer  of  the  House,  and  certain  authority  is  conferred  upon 
him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  But  it  is  only  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  that  he  has  these  powers ;  when  the  body  from 
which  his  jurisdiction  emanates  is  dissolved,  then  his  functions 
cease.  For  him  to  affirm  that  his  authority  remained  after  the 
decease  of  Parliament,  a  portion  of  whose  machinery  he  was, 
seems  like  the  human  hand  assuming  vitality  and  direction 
after  the  rest  of  the  body  is  dead.  Su})pose  that  at  the  elec- 
tion Mr,  Anglin  had  been  defeated,  he  would,  upon  his  own 
theory,  still  have  assumed  the  duties  of  "  First  CorriTnoner," 
while  he  was  only  a  common  individual ;  but  who  would 
make  the  appointments  had  he  died  the  day  after  Parliament 
was  dissolved  ?  T^here  must  surely,  in  such  case,  be  some  re- 
serve authority ;  and  whatever  that  authority  is  it  would 
come  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  Speaker's  political  decease, 
no  loss  than  on  the  day  of  his  bodily  death."  Notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Anglin's  assurance  that  he  aid  not  desire  to  make  the 
question  a  party  one,  a  party  one  it  speedily  became, — reform- 
ers championing  the  ex-Speaker,  consei  vatives  rallying  around 
their  Chief. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Opposition  after  it  had  come 
to  thoroughly  realize  its  downfall  was  to  dethrone  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie from  the  leadership  and  put  Mr.  Blake  in  his  place,  f 

•"  Canada  under  the  AJminiHtratiim  of  Lord  Lome,"  p.  110. 
tXcthing  succeeds  like  success  ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who  )e;id-t  the  failing  cause. 
Not  alone  W'll  thunder  and  the  winds  prevail  against  him,  but  he  must  bear  the 
sing  of  the  lightning  and  the  tempest.  Sometimea  the  man  brings  disaster  on  tlie 
cause,  aometimes  the  cause  brings  ruin  upon  itself ;  it  is  the  victim  only  that  is 
certain.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caspar  st  >  ^  a;,H:i>it  Uie  world  ;  to-day  he  liw 
fchere,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverer.c'.    We  have  :io'  "ly  C;usars  in  Canada, 
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It  was  during  this  Session  tliat  a  conclusion  was  reached  in 
the  famous  "Letcllier  Case."  In  1870,  M.  Luc  Letellier  de  St. 
J'lst,  a  Senator  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  member  of  Mr.  Mac- 
k  mzie's  A(hninistration,  was  ap[)ointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  M.  Letellier  was  a  muscular  and 
zealous  partisan,  and  it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  his  appoint- 
ment would  make  him  a  convert  to  neutrality.  He  came  into 
the  council  chamber  of  his  advisers  as  comes  an  emissary 
from  the  camp  of  an  implacable  foe.  The  leader  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  M.  De  Bouchervillc,  a  gentleman  of  very  little 
force  of  character,  and  evidently  little  tact ;  but  the  real  di- 
rection was  given  to  affairs  by  M.  Angers,  Avho  sat  in  the 
leirislative  council.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  disliked  and 
mistrusted  the  new  governor ;  they  saw  in  him,  thrust  into 
their  councils  by  opponents,  among  whom  he  was  a  leader  and 
a  favourite,  an  arch-enemy.  The  Governor  regarded  his  ad- 
visers as  a  band  of  political  opponents,  conspiring  to  carry  out 
the  ends  of  their  party  alone.  Neither  side,  probably,  was 
wrong  in  its  e&timate.  "  From  the  first,  there  was  a  semblance 
of  harmony  between  M.  Letellier  and  the  Cabinet,  and  a  genu- 
ine cordiality  between  himself  and  some  of  its  members.  But 
after  a  time  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  the  Governor 
that  his  advisers  were  treating  him  as  a  mere  figure-head,  a 
something  that  had  a  voice  but  not  a  head,  a  *  yes,'  but  not  a 
'no.'  This  was,  perhaps,  also  an  extreme  view,  though  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  justified   by  the  attitude  of  the  Council. 

nor  any  supremely  great  causes,  but  we  have  ca^'es  that  sometimes  suggest  com- 
parison with  things  conveying  higher  mornls.  While  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie 
was  in  office  there  were  not  wanting  many  to  bear  testimony,  to  his  honesty,  his 
prudence,  his  clear  insight,  and  capacity  for  administration ;  but  the  sun  had  not  gone 
(luwii  after  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  defeated  before  the  same  men  came  to 
utter  maledictions,  and  to  lay  at  his  door  responsibility,  for  the  disaster  to  their 
cause.  Then  the  disaffected  ones  began  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  their  leader,  and 
they  cast  about  for  a  man  to  take  his  place.  At  this  time  Mr.  Edward  Blake  was 
not  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  in  October,  1870,  he  was  elected  for  iJuiham, 
whereupon  several  lleform  politicians  waited  upon  him,  and  made  known  their 
desire  that  be  should  assume  the  leadership  of  the  party.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
record  here,  if  it  were  worth  while,  that  Mr.  Blake  either  offered  opposition  or  felt 
exalted  by  the  offer  ;  te  had  for  years  shown  a  well-bred  and  politic  dislike  of  Mr, 
Mackenzie,  and  felt  convinced  that  the  leadership  belonged  to  himself.    Various 
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It  had  been  whispered  abroad  that  M.  Letellier  did  not  see 
things  as  MM.  de  Boucherville  and  Angers  saw  them,  but  this 
was  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as  the  Governor 
was  a  moi-e  Ministerial  tool  who  was  not  to  do  what  he  wished, 
but  what  he  was  told."  On  the  other  hard,  the  Governor 
believed  that  his  function  was  one  of  sarveillance  ratlier 
than  of  consultation ;  that  his  chief  duty  was  to  watch 
his  advisers  and  resist  their  acts,  rather  than  be  guided  hy 
their  counsels.  But  he  forgot  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  people,  not  to  him,  for  their  misdeeds ;  perhaps  lie 
was  ignorant  of  this  responsibility  but  deemed  their  inten- 
tions and  their  policy  dishonest,  and  such  as  the  Province 
would  not  have  sanctioned  could  it  see  the  inward  motives  of 
the  ministry's  policy.  However,  it  was  the  rupture  that  from 
the  first  was  inevitable  that  soon  came.  An  announcement 
in  the  Provincial  Gazette,  over  the  name  of  His  Honour,  where- 
as His  Honour  -jad,  up  to  the  time  of  publication,  never  so  mncli 
as  heard  of  the  notification.  "  If  they  put  my  name  to  this 
announcement  without  my  cognizance,"  thought  the  Governor, 
"presently  they  will  in  like  manner  commit  me  to  something 
of  graver  moment."  In  addition  to  this  "  slight "  to  His 
Honour's  prerogative,  a  Bill  providing  for  the  levy  of  new 
taxes  had  been  proposed  to  the  Legislature  without  having 
been  submitted  to  him.  On  the  strength  of  these  acts  of  dis- 
regard for  the  prerogative  and  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  an 
implied  lack  of  confidence  in  the  prudence,  capacity  and  probity 

rumours  win-;  i,floafc  during  the  early  part  of  the  session,  respecting  the  alle^'eil  ill- 
feeling  and  rivalry  between  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Blake,  and  for  m;iny  \m  eks  it 
was  understood  that  the  former  gentleman  would  not  resign  the  mantle,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  hiij  supporters.  The  fdluweis  if 
Mr.  Blake,  it  was  ascertained,  suggested  that  a  caucus  of  Liberals  should  be  bt-lil 
and  the  i|Ue8tion  squarely  submitted ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie's  a/lmirers  sawiutbU 
humiliation  for  their  leader,  and,  it  is  said,  advised  resignation.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  had  the  recalcitrant  Reformers  been  le^s  obtrusive  in  ile- 
manding  the  leadership  for  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  somewhat  broken  in  si'irit 
by  defeat,  and  shattered  in  health  by  a  too  clo^e  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  diuWe 
department,  would  not  have  thrown  off  the  galling  harness.  It  is  certain,  Imw- 
ever,  that  the  most  delicate  methods  to  effect  the  removal  were  not  aJ"i>te.l,  and 
that  the  ex-Premier  felt  the  act  more  bitterly  than  his  defeat  at  tlie  polls,  <  r  ^nr 
other  cross  in  his  public  career.     On  the  li7th  of  Apri',  looking  very  calm,  an>i 
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of  his  advisers,  M.  Letellier  dismissed  the  Cabinet.  The  note 
of  dismissal  is  about  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  state- 
craft literature  enshrined  in  constitutional  history.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  concluding  words  of  the  note  :  "  For  all  these 
causes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  cannot  conclude  this  menio- 
randum  without  expressing  to  the  Premier  the  regret  he  feels 
at  being  no  longer  able  to  continue  to  retain  him  in  his  posi- 
tion, contrary  to  the  rights  and  iwerogatives  of  the  Grown." 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peg  for  hanging  the  dismissal 
upon  is  a  violatifni  of  "  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  tho 
Crown,"  yet  His  ifonour  had  already  with  his  own  hand  writ- 
ten an  absolvemont  of  the  Ministry  from  that  chaige  in  these 
words  :  "  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  to 
disregard  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown."  And  further:  "It 
was  only  an  error  in  good  faith."  Probably  affairs  were 
in  a  bed  way  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  that  time — doubt- 
less they  were  ;  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Ministry  were 
-resorting  to  all  sorts  of  questionable  means  to  raise  revenue 
and  forward  their  own  interests  ;  it  mav  even  be  made  abun- 
dantly  plain  that  M.  Letellier  had  just  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  dismissing  his  advisers,  but  most  assuredly  he  fails  to  set 
down  in  his  memorandum  valid  reasons  for  his  action. 

The  coup  d'etat  plunged  the  Province  into  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion.  M.  Joly,  an  upright  and  clear-headed  man, 
was  called  upon  to  form  an  Administration.  This  accomplished, 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  which  resulted  in  a  bare 
majority  for  the  newly-chosen  leader. 

showing  no  trace  of  the  humiliation  that  must  have  been  burning  within  him,  he 
rose  fiumhis  place,  and  simply  said  :  "  I  desire  to  i-ay  a  word  or  two  with  ret,'ar.l 
to  my  personal  relations  to  the  Hfjuse.  I  yesterday  determined  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  as  leader  of  the  Opiw.-iition,  auvl  from  this  time  forth  I  will  speak  and 
act  for  no  person  but  my;-elf."  With  characteristic  generosity,  Sir  John 
Mat'donald  promptly  arose  and  replied  :  "Of  course  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  nothing  to  say  to  such  a  decision  ;  but  I  can  say  t.hat  I  hope  the  honor- 
able ^'entleirian  who  takes  the  place  of  the  honorable  meuibi  r  for  Laifd.)ton  and  his 
party,  will  display  the  same  ability,  earnestness  and  zeal  for  what  he  thinks  and 
believes  to  be  ^or  the  good  of  the  country,  as  have  been  displayed  by  my  honorable 
friend  wh'  has  just  taken  hia  seat.'  Two  days  later,  a  oancus  of  Refurm  members 
was  held,  and  Mr.  Blake  was  .-nwen  leader.  <>n  the  7th  of  May,  I'arliament  was 
pr'Mc-ued  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome.—"  Canada  under  the  Adniininiraiioa  of  Lord 
Lome,'" 
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On  the  lltli  of  April,  the  (juoistion  came  up  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons,  on  a  motion  by  Sir  Jolin  MacJonald,  in  amendniuiit 
to  tlie  motion  for  Committee  of  Supply,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  not  now  leave  the  Chair,  but  that  it  be  resolved  tliat  tho 
recent  dismissal  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  of  his 
Ministers  was,  under  the  circumstances,  unwise  and  subversive 
of  the  position  accorded  to  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  since  llio 
concession  of  the  principle  of  Responsible  Government  to  tho 
British  North  American  Colonies."     Sir  John  supported  this 
motion  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  he  dealt  with  tho 
subject  mainly  from  a  constitutional  standpoint,     Settin;.,'  out 
b}''  justifying  his  proceeding  in  this  way  instead  of  by  a  sub- 
stantive resoluti  Jii,  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance,  at  this  staifo 
of  the  country's  history,  of  avoiding  the  establishment  of  evil 
precedents.     It  was  a  straufje  thin^j  that  having  ijained  lies- 
ponsible  Government  for  Canada,  almost  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  we  should  be  called  upon  at  this  day  to  defend  its  first 
])i'inciples.     There  was  a  great  dilierence  between  prero;,'ative 
power  and  constitutional  right.     An  Act  which  might  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Courts  as   the   legal  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
might  be  exercised  in  the  most  unconstitutional  way.     Con- 
stitutional usage  was  now  pretty  well  defined.     Setting  aside 
the  legal  view  witli  regard  to  the  Quebec  diHiculty,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Ministry  should   have  governed,  and  should 
have  been  free  to  govern,  so  long  as  they  possessed  the  contid- 
ence  of  the  Legislature.     If  there  was  any  exception  to  this 
doctrine,  it  was  when  the  Crown  had  reason  to   believe  tlmt 
the  Parliament  did  not  repi-esent  the  country.     Referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  Quebec  matter,  he  said  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  when  aj)pointed  found  a  Government  in  office  sus- 
tained by  large  juajorities  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
Not  a  single  reason  given  for  their  dismissal  would  hold.    He 
quoted  the  several  cases  in  England  where  the  Sovereign  had 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  dismissal,  and  said  that  the  only 
one  referred  to  by  the  defenders  of  the   Lieutenant-Gnvernor 
of  Quebec  which  was  worth  noticing  was  that  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Government;  and  Greville,  whose  account  had  beou 
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confirmed  by  Lavon  Stock  mar,  showed  that  the  failure  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  sustain  the  Whi^^  character  of  his  Govern- 
ment afforded  William  IV.  a  reason  feu  the  dismissal  which 
was  not  generally  umlerstood.  The  excuse  had  considerable 
force,  yet  bj-  entire  concensus  of  prnctioal  statesmen  and  theo- 
retical writers  it  has  boon  admitted  that  the  kin''  was  wnmff. 
The  case  which  correspond»>d  most  closely  to  that  of  Quebec 
was  the  South  African  Cas-  ,  where  Sir  Bartlo  Fruro  dismissed 
liis  Ministry.  P>ut  he  nc'od  in  the  face  of  a  !^nf>at  danger,  in 
which  the  Local  Ciovirnment  declined  i\)  u  ",  the  burgher  I'.nee 
lor  the  maintenanco  of  Ini[><M'ial  interests,  an  '  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
took  the  cours*  w)\ich  he  ilid  to  support  those  interests  which 
he  was  appoint »vl  ju'cidiarly  to  maintain.  Moreover,  his  action 
was  defended  \»y  the  rail  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Saturdaji  Re- 
view as  being  justifiable  on  grounds  similar  in  princijjle  to 
those  which  wo\dd  justify  the  suspension  of  the  Ilahean  Cor- 
pus Act — that  is  to  say,  the  imminence  of  a  rebellion  or 
threatened  war.  The  course  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  Govei  iioi 
of  South  Australia,  who  had  insisted  upon  sustaining  his 
Ministry — in  the  face  of  an  adverse  Upper  House,  and  in  the 
face  of  circumstances  which  tended  to  excite  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  in  contemplation  the  disarrangement  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  government — simply  because  they  had  a  majority 
in  tlie  representative  chamber  and  therefore  presumably  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  people,  had  l)een  ably  and  pro- 
perly sustained  by  the  Liberal  press  in  England.  The  British 
Constitution  must  be  judged  of  as  it  is  now,  and  not  as  it  was 
fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  He  then  quoted  the  following 
passages  from  Mr.  W.  Bagehot's  papers  in  the  Fortnightly 
Rnnevj : — 

"  Experience  shows  that  the  power  of  dismissing  a  (Jovorntnent  with  which  Par- 
liament is  satisfied,  and  of  dissolving  that  Parliament  upon  an  ajJiiealto  tin;  people, 
is  not  a  power  which  a  common  hereditary  monarch  will  in  the  long  rua  be  able 
beneficially  to  exercise.  Accordingly  this  i>o\vcr  lias  .almost,  if  not  quite,  dn)p[ieil 
out  of  the  reality  of  our  'Constitution.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would  more  surprise 
the  English  people  than  if  the  Queen,  liy  coup  d'etat  and  on  a  sudden,  destroyed  a 
Ministry  firm  in  the  allegiance  and  secure  of  a  majority  in  Parli.ament.  That 
power  indisputably,  in  theory,  belongs  to  her  ;  but  it  has  passed  so  far  away  from 
the  minds  of  men,  that  it  would  terrify  them  if  she  used  it,  like  a  volcanic  erup- 
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tion  from  Primrose  Hill.  *  *  Tliu  Queen  can  hardly  now  refuse  a  di-feated 
Minister  the  chance  of  a  dissolution  any  more  than  she  can  disHolve  in  the  time  of 
an  undefeated  one,  and  without  his  consent.        *        * 

"  And  no  monarch  'ihould  dissolve  Parliament  a;,'ain8t  the  will  and  the  interest  uf 
the  Miui-itry  which  is  in  power.  No  doubt  the  King  can  dismiss  such  a  Ministry 
and  repl.ace  it  by  another  Administration  whose  advice  to  dissolve  Parliaiiu-nt  he 
could  take  ;  but  even  witli  this  jjrecaution,  to  act  thus  towards  a  Ministry,  which 
had  a  strong  majority  in  Parliament,  would  be  to  strike  a  bh)w  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  si.,  pose.  We  do  not  belie\o  that  Queen  Victoria  herself,  in  s  .ite  of 
the  popularity  and  respect  with  which  she  is  surrounded,  to  a  greater  extt.it  per- 
haps th.in  any  of  her  iiredecessors,  would  ever  have  recourse  to  sueh  a  measure.  *  • 
In  practice,  in  En2;land  the  Sovereign  consider  i  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  MiniHry  which  the  House  of  Commons  desires  to  maintain  in  imwer.  All 
prerogatives  at  variance  with  this  principle  have  fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  Sover- 
eign may  accord  to  the  people  a  majority  which  is  denied  it  in  the  Home  of  Cum- 
mons  ,  but  to  strike  from  behind,  so  to  speak,  and  strangle,  by  means  of  an  apiieal 
to  the  country,  a  Ministry,  sust.'iined  by  Parliament,  would  bo  an  event  whicli  no 
longer  enters  into  the  calculation,  although,  in  former  times,  instances  of  this  oc- 
curred in  our  annals." 

Freeman  on  the  "  Gi'owth  of  the  English  Constitution,"  tlie 
speech  of  Lord  Dufferiu  at  Halifax  in  the  summer  of  187'3,  ami 
the  instructions  of  Lord  Grey  (Colonial  Secretary)  to  Lord  Elgin 
m  1847,  were  also  quoted  in  support  of  the  same  view.  Intlio 
Quebec  case  every  objection  taken  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  his  late  Ministry,  except  one,  had  reference,  not  to  their 
administration,  but  to  their  legislation.  There  was  a  distinct 
difference  between  acts  of  administration  and  acts  of  legislation, 
and  while  the  Crown  was  nominally  a  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  it  had  really  ceased  to  be  so.  Any  member  of  the  Quebec 
Legislature  could  have  introduced  of  his  own  motion  and  witli- 
out  consulting  anybody,  the  measure  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  dismissed  his  advisers;  if 
the  house  chose  to  carry  it,  the  Ministry  would  have  been 
obliged  to  yield ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  contempt  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Legislature  for  any  one  to  justify  resistance 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  by  quoting  or  suggesting  what  were 
the  opinions  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Administration  under  five  Gov- 
ernors-General, and  he  ventured  to  assert  that  the  Ministry 
never  submitted  a  bill  to  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  only  had  his  general  assent  at  the  commencement  of  a  ses- 
sion to  its  financial  measures.      Only  recently  the  Stamp  Act 
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of  the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  had  \n  <^^\  so  changed  that  its 
introiliicer  could  not  recognize  his  production  when  the  House 
L'ot  through  with  it.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Gruvcnior- 
General  had  any  responsibility  for  that  bill,  either  in  its  incep- 
tion or  after  it  had  been  virtually  destroyed.  According  to 
liagehot,  "  the  Sovereign  has,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy 
such  as  ours,  three  rights — the  right  to  ba  consulted,  tho  right 
to  encourage,  the  right  to  wain ;  an  1  a  king  of  great  sense  and 
sagacity  would  want  no  otheis."  "  Tho  Qut'ou,"  says  tho  samo 
authority,  "has  no  veto.  She  must  sign  her  own  death  war- 
rant if  the  Houses  unanimously  send  it  up  to  her."  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Quebec  allowed  legislation  to  proceed  without 
a  suggestion  or  warning,  and  at  the  last  hours  of  tho  session 
unceremoniously  dismissed  his  Ministers.  His  conduct  was  a 
coil  I )  d'etat.  It  was  unwise  and  an  outrage  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  could  hardly  be  doubted,  at  all  events  it  was  broadl}' 
alleged,  that  the  course  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  dictated 
by  his  desire  to  seize  upon  power  for  his  friends  in  view  of  a 
general  election  for  the  Dominion.  No  man  fully  aware  of  his 
responsibilities  would  have  taken  such  a  step.  It  remiiinod  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Premier,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Bald- 
win had  fallen,  would  turn  his  back  upon  the  principles  he  had 
so  long  professed,  and  which  had  been  the  chief  credit  and  the 
chief  honour  of  his  party. 

The  Reformers  j)romptly  came  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
assistance.  By  way  of  defending  Provincial  autonomy,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  declared  that  the  proposed  interference  was  ex- 
ceedingly unwise,  and  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  re- 
sponsible government.  The  motion  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  carried  in  the  Senate. 

The  next  session  saw  Sir  John  in  power,  and  the  question 
still  kept  the  country  on  fire.  The  French  Conservatives,  to 
whom  M.  Letellier  was  particularly  obnoxious,  began  to  fear 
that  Sir  John  would  not  in  office  consummate  the  act  for 
which  ho  had  striven  when  in  Opposition.  Consequently,  at 
an  early  day  after  the  opening  of  Parliament,  M.  Mousseau,  a 
prominent  French  Conservative,  moved  a  resolution,  adopting 
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in  it  precisely  the  same  words  as  those  employed  by  Sir  John 
in  the  previous  session.  This  was  a  stroke  of  diplomacy 
worthy  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  left  no  course 
open  to  the  members  but  to  grapple  with  the  question.  By  a 
vote  of  13G  to  51  the  resolution  was  carried.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  having  now  been  condemned  by  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land,  expectation  sat  open-mouthed  waiting  for  the 
dismissal.  But  many  a  day  passed,  and  yet  the  dismissal  did 
not  come.  On  the  3rd  of  April  however.  Sir  John  rose  in  his 
place  and  made  the  following  statement : — "  That  a  few  days 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Mousseau's  resolution  he  waited  on 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  representing  to  him 
that  after  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  and  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  just 
referred  to,  it  was  the  opinion  of  His  Excellency's  advisers 
that  the  usefulness  of  M.  Letoilier  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec  was  gone,  and  they  advised  that  in  the  public  interest 
it  was  expedient  that  he  should  be  removed  from  office.  His 
Excellency  was  thereupon  pleased  to  state  that  as  the  Federal 
system,  introduced  by  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
18G7,  was  until  then  unknown  in  Great  Britain  or  her  Colon- 
ies, there  were  no  precedents  to  guide  us,  that  the  decision  in 
the  present  case  would  settle  for  the  future  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments,  so  far 
as  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  is  concerned,  and  that  His 
Excellency  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  the  ad- 
vice tendered  to  him  and  the  whole  case  with  all  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  their  con- 
sideration and  instructions." 

Some  of  the  more  excital  le  and  unreasonable  of  the  French 
Canadiaii  members  lashed  themselves  into  a  rage  over  this 
announcement,  and  M.  Ouimet  characterized  the  course  of 
Lord  Lome  in  refusing  to  dismiss  upon  the  advice  of  his  Min- 
isters as  "  unconstitutional  and  an  infringement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Constitutional  Government  given  to  this  country."  In 
reply  Sir  John  said  that  he  "  could  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Constitution  had  been  infringed  by  the  Governor- 
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General,  llo  would  have  been  pleased  if  His  Excellency  had 
at  once  accepted  the  advice  tendered  him,  for  the  Govern- 
niont  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  on  which  it  was  based  ; 
but  the  advice  had  not  been  rejected.  The  representative  of 
the  Queen  had  simply  said  that  he  would  like  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Sovereign.  There  was  nothinij  unconstitutional 
in  such  a  proceeding,  for  Canada  was  as  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty  as  in  the  hands  of  her  representative,  and  we 
might  be  well  assured  that  the  liberty  and  practice  of  self-gov- 
ernment granted  to  us  years  ago  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
Her  Majesty's  officers  in  England  were  thoroughly  conversant 
with  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  might  be  relied  upon  to 
give  advice  in  cons-^nance  therewith,  and  consistently  with  our 
])Osition  as  a  self-govc'-ning  people." 

It  is  now  pretty  W'.il  understood  that  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's sympathies  wove  v;ith  i[.  Letollier,  and  that  he  believed 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  not  travelled  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was,  however,  well  aware  that  naught 
that  he  could  do  or  wish  might  avail  his  doomed  Lieu- 
tenant, since  the  ruling  party  cried  out  for  his  blood  ;  but 
he  seemed  desirous  of  letting  the  deed  of  taking  off  fall  into 
other  hands.  The  Homo  OlHcc  did  not  take  long  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  but  handed  the  question  back  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General with  this  significant  declaration :  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  find  anything  in  the  circumstances  which 
would  justify  him  (the  Governor-General)  in  departing,  in 
this  instance,  from  the  general  rule,  and  declining  to  follow 
the  decided  and  sustained  opinion  of  his  ]\Iinisters,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  gov^ernment  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  the  Parliament  to  which,  according  to  the  59th  section 
of  the  statute,  the  cause  assigned  for  the  removal  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor must  be  communicated."  It  was  suijffjosted, 
however,  now  that  much  of  the  passion  that  had  arisen  on 
the  question  had  cooled  down,  it  would  be  well  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  whole  matter  and  ascertain  if  the  oft'end- 
ing  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  merited  so  serious  a  punish- 
ment as  dismissal.      But  there  had  been  no  heat  in  the  Cabi- 
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net  where  the  disraibsal  had  been  advised,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  investigating  the  question.  Therefore,  no  second  judgment 
was  passed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  to  His  Excel- 
lency that  he  and  his  colleagues  still  ad'dsed  dismissal,  an 
now  awaited  his  pleasure.  Nothing  remained  for  Lord  Lome 
but  to  write  his  signature,  and  poor  Letellier's  head  rolled  up- 
on the  block.  We  would  repeat  here  what  has  elsewhere  ap- 
peared, that  M.  Letellier's  punishment  was  less  a  legitimate 
sequence  than  an  accident ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  an 
instance  now,  as  Lord  Metcalf  was  in  his  day,  which  proves  that 
the  Governor,  in  whatever  sphere,  is  not  a  cipher.  Had  Mr. 
Mackenzie  remained  in  power,  a  lesser  reason  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  ministers  than  that  put  forward  would  have  justified  the 
Governor  and  given  a  precedent  to  our  Constitution.  As  it  was, 
M.  Letellier's  mistake  was  a  sad  one.  He  thought  he  v.as  in 
the  fullest  sense  what  they  had  labelled  him,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor ;  but  he  found  he  was  only  in  realit}'  the  lieutenant- 
bugle  upon  which  ministers  may  sound  their  will. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  in  justifying  or  condemning  the 
dismissal,  all  men  had  to  face  this  question  :  "  »/as  it  constitu- 
tional or  wise  to  dismiss  a  Ministry  having  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  ? "  The  majority  said  that  it  was  not. 
The  minority  affirmed  that  it  was  constitutional  and  that  it 
was  wise,  nay  more,  that  it  was  expedient  to  dismiss  them 
because  they  were  corrupt ;  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  appeal  to  the  people  the  decision  of  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor was  sustained.  It  remains  but  to  be  added  that  the  blow 
of  dismissal  broke  M.  Letellier's  spirit,  for  he  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
birth,  a  military  review  was  held  in  Montreal  and  on  the  occa- 
sion the  Governor-General  conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthooil 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  on  Mr.  Leonard 
Tilley,  minister  of  finance.  Dr.  Tupper,  minister  of  railways  and 
canals,  Senator  Alexander  Campbell,  postmaster-general,  Mr. 
Richard  C«,rtwright,  M.P.,  ex-minister  of  finance,  and  Mr.  W. 
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P.  Howland,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  lo  should  also 
be  chronicled  that  on  the  26th  of  July  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
sailed  for  Enrjland,  and  that  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month 
he  was  sworn  in  at  Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Privy  Council.  After  the  cere- 
mony, he  was  introduced  to  the  Queen  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  were  in  attendance,  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  and  subse- 
quently diued  with  Her  Majesty.  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  the 
first  and,  we  believe,  the  only  colonial  statesman  upon  w/k)U) 
such  a  distinction  has  been  conferred. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE   NATIONAL   POLICY. 


^VO  look  l)ack  on  the  initiation  of  the  National  Policy,  after 
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we  have  had  twelve  years'  experience  of  it,  will  mani- 
festly nijiko  no  draft  upon  our  prophetic  powers.  What  we 
have  to  say  on  this  once  vexed  and  variedly  estimated  topic 
has  the  advantage  of  being  written,  not  when  the  polic}'  was 
launched,  but  when  we  have  seen,  or  nearly  seen,  its  close. 
While  we  say  this,  we  are  not  indiflTerent  to  the  good  it  has 
accomplished.  The  fair-minded  chronicler  will  admit  that, 
within  certain  limits,  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the  country 
and  given  a  desirable  impetus  to  native  trade.  This  may  be 
affirmed  without  doing  violence  to  the  conviction  that  a 
country  cannot  be  made  rich  by  taxation,  or  that  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  the  tarifi,  in  the  interest  of  a  few,  can  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  interest  of  the  many.  Neither  need  it  traverse  tho 
belief  that  Restriction  is  not  better  than  Free  Trade,  or  that  a 
policy  is  unsound  that  excludes  Canada  from  the  markets  and 
other  commercial  advantages  of  her  own  Continent.  In  all  tho 
controversy  on  this  subject  there  has  been  too  great  a  disjiosition 
to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  to  those  of  tlie  peo- 
ple. This,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  electorate  are  now  beginning 
to  see,  and,  unless  some  measure  of  Reciprocity  can  be  secured 
with  our  neighbours  and  free  trade  with  the  world,  a  change 
is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  If  our  country  is  large,  our  num- 
bers are  small,  and  in  certain  industries  overproduction  is  soon 
reached.  But  what  has  most  told  in  bringing  about  a  change 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  "  N.P."  is  this,  that  Pio- 
tection  is  not  only  inordinate  but  insatiable  in  its  demands,  and 
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that  while  tho  few  may  have  grown  lich  under  it  the  many 
have  become  poor.  Nor  do  the  people  forget  that  when  the 
National  Policy  was  formulated  it  was  not  so  much  Protection 
as  Equalization  and  lie-adjustment  that  wtis  sought  in  the 
tariff.  The  violation  of  the  pledge,  then  given,  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  duties  was  but  to  balance  expenditure  with  revenue, 
has  only  increased  the  indictment  against  the  N.  P.,  while  it 
has  been  most  cruel  to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  whom  it 
set  out  to  serve,  by  inducing  them  to  increa.se  their  invest- 
ments as  the  tariff  was  periodically  advanced  in  their  interest. 
No  one  ({uarrelled,  or  would  quarrel,  with  adjusting  the  tariff 
so  as  to  give  reasonable  aid  to  the  native  industries  that  were 
legitimate  and  not  foiced  or  exotic;  but  the  case  is  different 
when  taxation  has  mounted  to  a  rate  that  bears  hard  upon  the 
people,  and  when  industiies  are  called  into  existence  and 
artificially  sustained  that  have  no  claim  to  being.  In  the 
launching,  however,  of  the  National  Policy,  or  as  it  came 
to  be  known, — perhaps  less  for  brevity's  sake  than  for  the 
opportunity  it  gave  the  Opposition  of  making  a  cockshy  of  it, 
as  the  "  N.  P." — the  new  Administration  sought  and  obtained 
for  it  political  support.  Not  only  was  it  of  use  to  them  as  a 
popular  cry,  but  it  enabled  them,  to  increase  the  revenue,  and 
to  rally  to  their  support  an  influential  class  with  a  stake  in 
the  community.  In  so  far,  it  was  a  politic  move  ;  besides  this, 
the  times,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hard,  and  money  was  wanted 
to  meet  Dominion  indebtedness  in  England,  and  prospectively, 
to  give  effect  to  some  plan  by  which  the  trans-continental 
railway  might  be  built.  Already,  on  the  new  minista-s  assum- 
ing office,  Dominion  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  $15,000,000, 
were  about  maturing  in  London  ;  and  to  meet  them,  Mr.  Tilley, 
the  Finance  Minister,  was  despatched  to  England,  where  lie 
succeeded  in  raising  a  loan  of  £3,000,000.  The  negotiation  of 
the  loan,  for  the  time,  tided  over  a  crisis  :  it  was,  however,  not 
aU  smooth  sailing  with  the  Ministry.  The  Reform  Press  now 
began  to  taunt  the  Adminiv.wration  with  having  gained  office 
through  promises  which  they  did  not  intend  to  fulfil.  Day  after 
day,  they  derisively  besought  Mr.  Tilley  to  flick  his  wand  and 
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call  down  upon  the  people  better  times.  Depression  was  every- 
where and  commerce  was  in  a  wofiil  plight.  Each  morning'H 
paper  brought  tidings  of  a  new  bankruptcy  or  of  the  exodus  of 
a  hundred  workmen  to  the  factories  of  the  New  England 
States.  Meanwhile,  as  we  shall  see,  the  new  Ministry  was 
quietly  but  steadily  pursuing  its  course.  Gathering  about  him 
a  number  of  able  experts,  and  gleaning  the  opinions  of  intelli- 
gent representatives  of  the  leading  Canadian  industries,  Mr. 
Tilley  set  to  work  to  construct  a  new  tiscal  policy,  differing 
radically  from  the  old.  The  object  of  all  preceding  tariffs  in 
Canada  had  been  to  raise  revenue  ;  the  new  expedient,  as  we 
have  shown,  ha<l  for  its  object,  besides  the  needs  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  encouragement  of  native  industry.  Some  supporters 
and  even  some  members  of  the  Government  were  so  carried 
away  by  the  prospects  of  the  new  departure,  and  the  boon  it 
would  be  to  the  manufacturer,  that  thev  refused  to  give 
pledges  that  a  sufficiency  of  revenue  was  to  be  the  measure  of 
the  aid  given  to  Protection. 

"  On  the  14th  of  March,  Mr.  Tilley  submitted  his  financial 
statement  and  his  tariff  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  opening  portion  of  his  speech,  he  compared  the  position 
of  the  finances  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  the 
position  when  he  made  his  statement  in  1873.  Then,  he  con- 
tended, there  was  a  steady  and  increasing  revenue,  a  steady 
and  increasing  surplus,  and  a  steady  decrease  in  taxation,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  able  with  confidence  to  estimate 
the  expenditure  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  and  to  point  to 
the  probability  of  the  Pacific  Railway  being  constructed  and  in 
running  order  for  a  total  money  grant  of  $30,000,000  and  a  land 
subsidy  of  50,000,000  acres.  Then,  too,  the  country  was  pros- 
perous ;  the  banks  increasing  their  capital  and  paying  large 
dividends ;  various  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the 
country  in  operation,  giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
men  and  remunerative  investment  for  capital ;  the  farmers  were 
contented  and  making  money  ;  the  tea  and  West  Indian  trades 
growing  and  flourishing;  and  everything  in  that  condition 
which  gave  hope  and  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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But  a  change  of  Government  had  taken  place,  and  a  change  of 
policy,  and  ruin  and  disaster  had  overtuken  every  industry  and 
every  branch  of  trade  in  Canada.  It  was  to  remedy  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  which  had  prevailed  for  the  past 
four  years  that  the  National  Policy,  suggested  by  the  Conser- 
vative Opposition  in  Parliament  and  resisted  by  the  Liberal 
Government,  had  been  so  unanimously  demanded  by  the  people ; 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  propositions  ho 
Wfuj  about  to  make  would  fairly  justif}''  the  anticipations  of  the 
electors.  Arriving  from  England,  ho  had  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  framing  the  new  tariff.  Referring  to  the  past  anrl 
prospective  state  of  the  finances,  he  said  the  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1878-79  made  by  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Cart- 
wright),  and  [irovided  for  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1878,  was  in  x'ound  numbers  $23,000,000 — slightly  less 
than  the  estimated  income.  The  actual  expenditure  amounted,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  $24,000,000,  or  a  discrepancy  of  about  half  a 
million.  The  revenue  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  an^'.cipated 
tariff  changes,  been  very  large  ;  but  such  increase  of  revenue 
ought  to  be  credited  to  next  year's  receipts,  and  if  allowance 
were  made  for  that  purpose  from  the  income  of  this  ytar,  the 
deficit  would  be  increased  to  $2,400,000 ;  or  credithig  the 
abnormal  revenue  to  this  year's  account,  there  still  wouid  be  a 
deficit  of  $1,600,000.  In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture requisite  for  187li-80,  the  Government  would  have  to  get 
authority  from  Parliament  to  receive  an  increased  revenue  from 
customs  of  $2,000,000 ;  and,  in  arranging  for  the  levying  of  the 
additional  duties,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  condder  how  it 
might  be  imposed  so  as  to  give  protection  to  our  home  indus- 
tries. The  volume  of  imports  into  Canada  had  not  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  commercial  depression,  which  he  re- 
gretted. Indeed,  he  regarded  the  large  balance  of  trade  against 
us  ever  since  Confederation  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our 
difficulties.  He  knew  that  there  were  those  in  the  House — 
especially  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition — who  heM  views 
different  from  his  upon  this  (juestion ;  but  regarding  the  enor- 
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inous  excess  of  iiM}toits  as  an  ovil,  ho  proposed  in  the  policy  In- 
was  about  to  suhiiiit  to  the  House  to  correct  it.  Much  dis- 
turbance and  Mischiof  had  been  emised  to  our  trade  Ity  thf 
niaiiufactuicrs  of  tlie  United  States  niakin;,Mi  .slau;,diter  niurUct 
of  Canada.  Our  taiilf  since  l<S7y  had  favoured  their  efforts  in 
this  directioji,  while  their  protective  duties  had  shut  our  faiiuers 
and  nianul'acturers  out  of  tiieir  markets.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  some  that  the  condition  of  a  country  could  not  be  improved 
or  its  piospcrity  increased  by  lej,'isIation.  From  this  view  tlio 
(jovernment  dissenteih  He  would  have  been  glad  had  he  iieeu 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  im[)osuig  adtjitional  taxatiijii, 
but  havinj,'  to  impose  it,  the  tarilf  had  been  so  framed  that  lie 
had  the  utmost  conlidence  in  statin<^  that  the  larj^er  [)roportioii 
of  the  extra  two  millions  for  which  ho  recjuired  to  proviilc 
woukl  bo  levied  upon  the  products  of  foreii,'n  countries,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  the  j,'reat  country — Knj^dand — 'A 
which  we  form  a  part.  With  regard  to  the  United  Stales,  tlie 
Government  intended  to  impose  duties  on  a  great  many  aiticles 
imported  from  there  which  had  been  left  on  the  free  list  since 
ISGo,  in  the  vain  hoj)e  of  inducing  our  neighbours  to  renew  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  which  they  had  then  abrogated.  The 
Government  believed  in  recii)rocity,  but  not  in  a  onesided 
taritl'.  They  regarded  it  as  important  to  encourage  the  expor- 
tation of  our  own  n>anufactures  to  foreign  countries,  and  tlio 
extension  of  our  markets  generally.  In  explaining  the  leading 
items  of  the  preceding  tarill,  the  Finance  Minister  stated  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  select  for  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  those  articles  which  arc  manufactured,  or  can  be  manu- 
factured, in  the  country,  and  to  leave  those  that  are  neiilur 
made  nor  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  country  at  a  lower 
rate." 

The  Reforn  ^rs  fell  upon  Mr.  Tilley  as  if  he  were  a  mad  dog. 
The  new  policy  was  loaded  with  objurgation  and  ridicule.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  other  leading  Liberals 
declared  the  new  policy  to  be  a  return  to  the  barbarous  and 
unwise  traditions  of  the  past.  Mr.  Cartwright  made  an  exhaus- 
tive and  clever  review  of  the  financial  situation  in  his  bitterest 
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manner      As  for  tliu  taritf,  ho  ileclaivd  that  it  would  neither 
siimulate  home  in»histry  nor  raise  ii  revenue  ;  but  would  (;rij>i)lo 
conunerciul  enterprise  without  swellin;^  the  coH'ers.     When  the 
Orach  3  at  Delphi  projjliesied  they   usually  did  so  in  cni^^'nias, 
capable  of  two  interpretations,  so  that  wliether  the  battle  was 
lost  or  won  their  explanation  as  seers  was  never  doi'bted.     IJut 
Mr.  Cartwright,  in  bitter  and  unconlpronlisin^'  English  set  upon 
inexorable  record  the  prediction  that  in  both  ways  this  new 
policy  would  fail.     A  sutHcitnt  trial  proved  tliat  in  the  beget- 
ting of  revenue  it  did  not  fail;  an.'  that  if  it  has  not  signally 
stimulated  native  cntei'prise  it  certainly  has  not  crippled  it. 
Indeed,  it  has  not  only  raised  revenue,  but  produced  a  suridus, 
and  has  been  coincident  with,  if  it  has  not  in  some  measure 
occasioned,  the  appearance  of  an  era  of  prosperity  hitherto  un- 
equalled in  Canada.     We  know  that  the  weevil  or  the  drouglit 
is  stronger  than  ministries,  and  that  statutes  are  powerless  to 
make  the  corn  to  spring  or  the  sun  to  shine;   but  wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  record  our  conviction  that  Sir  John   Macdonald's 
ministry  came  upon  the  scene  at  an  important  era,  that  its  cry 
upon  the  hustings,  before  it  put  a  line  upon  the  statute  book, 
ruused  the  spirits  of  the  country,  brouj^'ht  public  confidence  to 
its  feet,  and  drew  capital  out  of  its  hiding-place.     By  its  legis- 
lation it  has  done,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  it,  an  appreciable 
amount  of  good  ;  it  has  brought  into  the  country's  lap  millions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  capital,  and  added  immensely  to  the  su  ^ 
01  the  national  wealth.     There  are  portions  of  the  Dominion, 
it  is  truo,  notably  in  the  North-West,  where  the  people  derive 
little  or  no  benefit  from,  and  perhaps  are  harshly  burdened  by, 
the  direct  operation  of  the  policy  ;  but  they  are  in  a  substan- 
tial measure  repaid  for  this  by  the  fuller  throb  in  their  veins  of 
the  general  prosperity  which  it  has  given  to  the  country.    For 
the  time,  we  say  at  least,  the  "  N.  P."  has  been  of  service  to 
Canada.     Now,  as  we  have  hinted,  however,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  time  has  come  when  a  change  of  fiscal  policy  is 
desirable,  and  an  extension  made  in  the  area  of  unrestricted 
trade. 
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During  the  month  that  witnessed  the  reappearance  of  Sir 
John  upon  the  ministerial  scene,  Lord  Duflbrin  took  his  de- 
parture from  Canada ;  and  on  Novendjcr  following  a  new 
Governor-General,  Lord  Lorno,  accompanied  liy  his  consort  the 
Princess  Louise,  arrived  at  Halifax. 

"  There  was  no  lingering  of  politicians  at  tho  capital  after 
adjournuient,  each  hied  him  to  his  constituency,  where,   with 
the  skill  of  Ariel,  he  set  himself  to  raise  a  storm.     Tho  toiu- 
pest,  if  iierco,  was  short,  and  the  n)inistry  came  out  of  it 
neither  demolished  nor  shattered.      Mr.  lilako  liad  put  rn  \\U 
heavy   armour   and  visited  Toronto,    London,  and  Hamilton. 
speaking  against  the  contract  in  those  magr.iticent  scntenee,s(»f 
his  that  are  always  so  distinctly  uttered,  so  strong,  so  clear  and 
so  cold  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Tupper  followed  him  round,  deliver- 
ing address  for  addi'css,  and  though   his  speeches  containdl 
much   that  was  only  declamation,  and   not  a  little  that  was 
absurd,  or  mere  unsupported  assertion,  he  told  the  best  story, 
becau:je  his  subject  had  the  best  side  ;  and  beyond  intlaiuiiig 
and  in  some  instances  intoxicating,  a  few  score  of  excitable  and 
not  very  astute  Reformers,   there    was  little  gained  by  the 
Opposition  during  the  recess." 

C)n  returning  to  their  seats,  there  was  an  oriiinous  silence 
that   betokened   the  early  bursting  of  a   storm.      Witr.in  a 
dav  or  so  certain  vague  rumors  Moated  through  the  lobbies 
concerning  a   "strong   Opposition   card."     The  chief  rnnioiu' 
was  that  as  tho  Pacific  Railroad  had  once  broken  Sir  John's 
back,  it  would  even  do  so  the  second  time;   that  a  coinl  ill- 
ation of  capitalists  unexampled  in  this  country  for  their  lo- 
sources,  their  experience  and  their  standing,  had  been  formed, 
who   were   prepared  to   construct    the   road  at  a   figure   far 
less  than  that  named  by  the  Syndicate,  and  they  would  ask- 
none  of  those  restrictions  which   would  keep  enterpiiso  and 
settlement  so  long  in  shackles  in  tho  North- West.     This  com- 
pany would  come  forward,  the  rumour  said,  and  make  its  ollor, 
when  one  of  two  courses  was  open  to  the  Government.    They 
must,  this  confident  and  awing  whisper  said,  'either  rejeet  the 
offer  or  accept  it'     They  dare  not  rejiict  it,  for  even  their  own 
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i\\x\i\   followinj^  would  not  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of 
such  an  iniciuit}-  :  if  they  accept  it,   then,  since  the  scheme  be- 
longs purely   to   the  Opposition,   thcie  should   be    no  decent 
course  open  to  the  Ministry  but  to  resiijn.     All  this  took  place 
while  Sir  John  was,  apparently,  the  least  exercised  of  any  in 
the    House.       "He    assured    his    I'ollowers    tl.at    it    was    only 
natural  to  exjiect  a  '  card  '  of  some  kind,  but  that  they  would 
bo   hardly  warranted  in   looking  for  a   very    'strong     one." 
Presently  the  scheme  was  revealed  in  detail.     The  new  Syndi- 
cate offered  (o  build  the  \\  id  in  consideration  of  a  money  sub- 
sidy of  $:i2,O()(),0U()  and  a  land  subsidy  of  22,000,000  acres; 
and  they  asked  for  no  (  xemption  from  duty  on  articles  importcil 
for  constiuction  from  municipal  or  J)ominion  taxation,  or  for 
any  special  [)rivilegis  or  monopolies   with   regard  to  the  con- 
struction   of  branch    lines.     With    regard     to    the    duty    of 
the    Government     in      dealing      with      tids     offer      we     can 
only    reiterate    what    has     been    said     elsewhere.     "  For    ihtj 
Ministry   to    have    cnteitained    the   new    proposition    W(^uld 
not   have    been    either    wise    or   just.     It    would    not    have 
b^on  wise,  because  the  new  C')mpany  had  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  estimate  of  costs,  and  were  obliged  to  make  tlieir  offer 
!it  randotn ;  it  would  m^t  have  been  just,  bccau.-e  the  govern- 
ment had  given  ample   time  for  caj)italists  to  make  condjina- 
tions  and  present  their  oilers  ;  because  they  had  received  and 
carefully  considered  several  propositions  ;  and  after  a  suliicicncy 
of  time  to  allow  the  coming  in  of  all   possible  tenders    had 
elaiised,  they  closed  with  a  combination  of  men  whose  lluancial 
standing  and  [lersonal  character  were  the  highest,  and  whoso 
jiroposition   in  all   resi)ects  promised   more  advantage  to  the 
country  than  any  other  that  had   been  nuide  to  them." 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  Jamiary,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  pre- 
sented tile  otl'viV  of  the  new  .syndicate  to  the  House.  There  was 
an  air  hali  of  jubilation  and  half  of  curious  wondei-ment  u})i-n 
the  faces  of  many  Opposition  mend»ers;  and  one  could  fancy  the 
whole  numljor  linding  voice  ami  saying:  "  Well,  Sir  John,  you 
are  pretty  cunning,  and  liave  got  out  of  many  close  [daces  in 
your  life,  but  you  are  now  in  al'out  as  tight  a  box  as  you  havo 
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ever  been  in ;  we  are  a  little  curious  just  to  see  you  get  out  of 
it."     But  to  the  surprise  and  discouifiture  of  these  gentlemen, 
instead  of  being  alaimed  by  the  proposal  of  the  "  second  Syntli- 
cate,"  Sir  John,  who  took  the  floor,  regarded  the  proceeding  as 
a  piece  of  impudence,  and  characterized  the  proposal  as  a  bogus 
tender.     "  This  whole  scheme,"  he  said,  "  which  wasostensildy 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  building  and  running  the  line 
from  Lake  Nipissing  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  simply  an  im- 
pudent offer  to  build  the  prairie  section,  and  to  do  io  by  meaas 
ol  political  friends  who,   when  they  get  in  power,  will  grant 
them  all  they  want  and  allow  them  to  confine  their  exertions, 
their  responsibilities,  all  the  liabilities  for  the  future  to  build- 
ing an  easy  road  across  the  prairies,  and  so  connecting  witli 
the  American  system  of  railways,  and  carrying  away  the  trade 
of  the  North-West  by  one  or  more  American  channels,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  great  policy   under  which  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  been  created,  to  the  blighting  of  our  hopes  of  being 
a  great  nation,  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  prospect  of  getting  pos* 
session  of  the  Pacific  trade,  and  connecting  Asia  with  Eng- 
land by  a  railway  passing  tlirough  the  dominions  oi'  England. 
It  is  as  easy  "as  rolling  off  a  log"  to  run  a  railway  across  the 
pi'airies  and  work  it,  but  this  is  an  endeavour  to  deprive  this 
country,  to  deprive  Ontario,  to  deprive  Quebec,  to  deprive  the 
Maritime    Provinces  of  all  connection   by  railway  with  the 
North-West."     Comparing   the  rival   projects,    he   said: — "I 
appeal  to  the  members  of  this  House  as  men  who  are  patriots, 
as  men  who  have  the  destinies  of  their  country  in  their  luinds^ 
not  to  be  hoodwinked,  not  to  be  led  away  by  a  disingenuous 
2tnd  discreditable  trick.     I  know  we  can  appeal  to  the  patiiot- 
.sm  of  the  people  of  Canada.     We  can  tell  them  that  we  want 
y,  line  that  will  connect  Halifax  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.     We 
can  tell  them,  even  from  the  mouth  of  our  enemies,  that  out  of 
our  lands  we  can  pay  ofi  every  singl  j  farthing  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  twenty-fold,  and  we  will  have  a  great 
Pacific  Railway.     This  is  what  we  will  liave.     Let  me  draw  a 
contrast!     You  are  asked  to  have  a  railway  running  from  the 
United  States  ai.d  to  the  United  States.     You  are  asked  to 
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have  a  line  by  which  the  trade  from  the  East  will  rnn  into  the 
States,   and   by   which   the   legitimate    profits   of    the    Lake 
Superior  road  will  be  destroyed.     You  are  asked  to  have  a  line 
by  which  the  trade  from  the  West  will  run  into  the  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  thing  is  an  attempt   to  destroy  the 
Pacific  Railway.     I  can  trust  to  the  intelligence  of  this  House, 
and  the  patriotism  of  this  country,  I  can  trust  not  only  to  the 
patriotism  but  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  to  carry 
out  an  arrangement  which  will  give  us  all  we  want,  which  will 
satisfy  the  loyal  legitimate  aspirations,  give  us  a  great,  an  united, 
a  rich,  an  improving,  a  developing,  Canada,  instead  of  making 
us  tributary   to   American   laws,  to    American   railroads,    to 
American  bondage,  to  American  tolls,  to  American  freights,  to 
all  the  little  tricks  and  big  tricks  that  American  railways  are 
addicted  to  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  road.     Look  on 
this  picture  and  then  on  that,  and  I  know  which  choice  will  be 
made    by    the    people    of    Canada.      And,    Sir,    I    believe 
before   the  general  elections   in  1883,  the  honorable   gentle- 
men opposite   will   try  to   make   the  people  forget,  will  trf 
to  make  the  people  disremember,  to  use  a  Western  phrase,  thit 
publican  plot,  and  will  eat  their  own  words  before  the  people 
as  they  are  trying  to  do  now  with  regard  to  the  National 
Policy — and  in  doing  so  they  will  lose  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  Canada." 

Mr.  Blake  followed  the  Premier  and  characterized  the  second 
syndicate  as  "the  strongest  combination  ever  witnessed  of 
Canadian  capitalists."  The  discus.sion  was  for  the  greater  part 
furious,  and  there  was  not  a  little  of  personal  bitterness  exhib- 
ited by  some  of  the  gladiatora  But  the  fears  and  the  wrath 
of  the  Opposition  were  without  avail.  Even  the  thunder  of 
Mr.  Blake's  undeniable  eloquence  deterred  no  man,  and  hushed 
itself,  harmlessly,  in  the  leaves  of  Hansard  The  offer  of  the 
decond  syndicate  was  rejected,  and  that  of  the  firs,u  accepted  by 
a  vote  of  136  to  51.  Although  the  biographer  finds  it  his  duty 
to  set  down  the  consummation  of  this  great  work  to  the  credit 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  yet  it  would  be  less  than  justice  to 
ignore  the  force,  the  ability,  the  tirelessness  and  the  zeal  dis- 
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played  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  railways  and  canals 
upon  whose  shoulders  fell  tho  heavy  stress  of  the  battle. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  votes  cast  by  provinces 
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It  is  to  be  added  to  this  imperfect  chronicle  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  this  great  national  undertaking,  that  in  the 
session  of  1884  Parliament  sanctioned  a  further  subvention  to 
the  Pacific  Railway  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Since  that 
date,  it  has  still  further  come  to  the  company's  assistance,  and 
showed  its  generous  appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by 
the  syndicate  in  the  interest  alike  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC     RAILWAY. 


"IITE  now  come  to  the  cliief  triumph  in  the  career  of  Sir  Joliu 
f  I  MacdonalJ,  the  negotiation  with  a  syndicate  of  capitalists, 
which  resulted  in  the  construction,  within  an  astonishingly 
brief  period,  of  the  great  ii'on  highway  across  the  wide,  Im- 
perial domain  of  Canada  to  the  Pacific.  That  this  huge  national 
undertaking  is  to-day  not  only  an  accomplished  fact,  but,  as 
an  engineering  feat,  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  time,  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  practical  skill  and  shrewd  administrative 
ability,  coupled  with  the  tireless  energy  and  fervent  patriotism, 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  take 
aleafirom  the  laurel  crowns  of  Sir  George  Stephen  and  Sir 
D(mald  Smith,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  or  to  de- 
tract from  the  well-won  honoui's  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  them  in  the  great  achievement  of  the  Company.  To  those 
gentlemen,  and  the  enterprising  railway  corporation  under 
them,  Canada  owes  a  debt  which  it  has  not  been  niggard  in  ack- 
nowledging, for  it  has  subjected  itself  to  heavy  financial  burdens 
an  1  been  lavish  in  the  grants  of  public  land  it  has  given  the 
Coiiipan}'',  to  enable  the  enterprise  to  succeed  and  to  facilitate 
its  speedy  construction.  While  we  fairly,  as  we  think,  take 
this  credit  to  the  country,  we  at  the  same  time  pay  our  tribute 
to  tlio  great  railway  corporation  for  its  unexampled  labours  on 
behalf  of  Canada  and  the  Empu'e,  What  these  labours  mean, 
those  know  who  are  familiar  with  the  en^rineerinfj  difficulties 
overomo  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  not  alone  in  the 
"sea  of  mountains  "  on  the  Pacific,  but  over  the  desolate  wastes 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Not  only  has  the  road 
opened  up  to  commerce  and  settlement  the  vast  regions  of  the 

^'^rth-West,  and  linked  to^^ether  the  distant  and  long-strung- 
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out  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  in  its  military  aspect  it  has 
been  and  will  be  of  high  service  to  the  Imperial  Government 
in  providing  a  new  and  expeditions  highway  to  the  Far  East. 
The  expedition  with  which  the  road  has  been  built  is  not 
the  least  striking  feature  in  the  story.     Work  Wiis  commenced 
upon  it  by  the  Stephen-Smith  Syndicate  in   1881,  and  ton 
years  were  given  the  company  to  complete  it.     Notwithstpnd- 
ing  the  gigantic  character  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  appar- 
ently  insurmountable    difficulties    in    raising   the    necessary 
capital,  the  company  was  able,  as  we  know,  to  finish  the  road 
and  open  it  for  traffic  in  the  summer  of  18SG  !     The  road,  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver,  is  2,900  miles  long,  and  trains  make 
the  journey  between  these  once  far-separated  points  in  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  hours.     The  equipment  and  comfort — 
even  luxury — of  travel  by  the  road  arc  the  theme  of  every 
traveller's  praise.     Its  connections,  extending  eastward  from 
Montreal  to  the  Atlantic,  are  further  instances  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  company  and  of  the  facilities  which  this  national 
undertaking  affords.     To  enable  the  reader  unfamiliar  with 
the  facts  to  form  something  like  an  adequate  conception  of  this 
gigantic  work,  which  is  the   crowning  feature  in   Sir  John 
Macdonald's  public  career,  let  us  quote  briefly  from  the  railway 
authorities  themselves.     The  quotation  may  serve,  further,  to 
indicate  the  conscientious  thoroughness  with  which  the  com- 
pany has  carried  out  its  bargain  with  the  country  : — 

"  The  energies  of  the  company  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
mere  fulfilment  of  its  conti'act  with  the  Government.  Much 
more  was  done  in  order  that  the  railway  might  fully  serve  its 
purpose  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Independent  connecti>)ns 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  secured  by  the  purchase  of 
lines  leading  eastward  to  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  branch  lines 
to  the  chief  centres  of  trade  in  Eastern  Canada  were  provided 
by  purchase  and  construction,  to  collect  and  distribute  the 
traffic  of  the  main  line ;  and  other  branch  lines  were  built  in 
the  North-West  for  the  development  of  the  great  prairies. 

"The  close  of  1885  found  the  company,  not  yet  five  years 
old,  in  possession  of  no  less  than  4,315  miles  of  railwa}',  includ- 
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ing  the  longest  continuous  line  in  the  world,  extending  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal  all  the  way  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  3,0')0  miles;  and  by  the  mid- 
summer of  188G  all  this  vast  system  was  fully  equipped  and 
fairly  working  throughout.  Villages  and  towns  and  even 
cities  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  line-builders ;  the 
forests  were  <:leared  away,  the  prairie's  .soil  was  turned  over, 
mines  were  opened,  and  even  before  the  last  rail  was  in  place 
the  completed  sections  were  carrying  a  large  and  profitable 
traffic.  The  touch  of  the  young  giant  of  the  North  was  felt 
upon  the  world's  commerce  almost  before  his  existence  was 
known  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  trade  of  t'ne  golden  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  from  California  to  Alaska,  his  arms  have  already 
stretched  out  across  that  broad  ocean  and  grasped  the  teas  and 
silks  of  China  and  Japan  to  exchange  them  for  the  fabrics  of 
Europe." 
It  is  time,  however,  to  fall  l)ack  on  our  narrative  and  pick 
"  up  the  threads  of  the  history  in  connection  with  this  great 
enterpvise.  After  the  collapse  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  overtures 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  not  a  few  politicians  shook 
their  heads  ominously  and  said  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
would  never  be  built.  Session  after  session  had  been  frittered 
away  in  Parliament  in  the  attempt  to  get  one  body  or  another 
of  capitalists  to  assume  the  task  and  so  got  it  off  the  hands  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  spent  large  sums  in  making 
the  necessary  surveys,  which,  of  course,  had  to  precede  con- 
struction, and  in  so  far  were  a  legitimate  expense  :  not  so  le- 
gitimate, however,  at  least  not  so  profitable,  was  the  money 
spent  in  advertising  for  construction  companies  to  undertake 
the  work,  none  of  whom  were  competent  to  do  so.  One  of  his 
offers  was  a  proposal  by  o,  company  to  grapple  with  the  project 
at  a  cost  to  the  country  oi  §10,000  and  20,000  acres  of  land 
for  every  mile  constructed ;  but  when  engineers  looked  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section,  the 
capitalists  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  walked  away. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  to  get  rid  of  the  burden,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, however,  did  what  wjis  possible,  but  the  possible  of 
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that  day  was  a  inoatrre  littlu  in  coinparisou  with  the  achieve- 
ment which  hiis  now  to  bo  detailetl. 

On  the  2!)bh  of  Juno,  ISMl,  a  political  pic-nio  was  held  at 
Batli,  Ontario,  at  which  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  Leonard  Til- 
ley,  and  other  public  men  of  lesser  note  attended.     At  this 
mid-suinmor  festival  an  important  announcement  was  made, 
which — we  say  it  with  all  reverence — reminds  us  that  it  is 
often  to  the  Inimlile  and  lowly  that  great  tidings  first  come. 
To  the  simple  folk  gathered  about  the  Chieftain  at  this  pic-nic, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  made  the  announcement  that  there  was  at 
that  moment  in  Ottawa  a  number  of  capitalists  who  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Government,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     The  Priiao 
Ministers  weighty  statement  was  immediately  Hashed  over  the 
country.     For  a  brief  season  it  produced  much  depression  in 
Reform  circles,  and  in  the  Conservative  camp  there  was  no  end 
of  jubilation.     Soon  it  was  announced  that  negotiations  had 
reached  a  stage  justifying  a  visit  of  Ministers   to  England. 
Thither  Sir  John  and  some  of  his  colleagues  went,  conferred 
with  a  number  of  capitalists  in  the  moon,  and,  with  consider- 
able importance  and  an  air  of  deep  mystery,  yet  with  manifest 
triumph,  returned  to  Canada.     The  newspapers  are  irrepressible. 
Despite  the  silence  of  Ministers,  these  useful  gatherers  of  infor- 
mation one  morning  announced  that  a  syndicate  or  combination 
of  capitalists,  of  abundant  resources,  and  the  highest  financial 
repute,  had  been  formed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  that  for  such  work  the  Government  had  pledged 
itself  to  give  825,000,000  in  money  and  25,000,000  acres  of 
land.     The  journals  of  the  country  were  not  misinformed  ;  such 
indeed  were  the  facts.     Of  course,  those  who  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  shaken  their  heads  and  declared  that  the  road  would 
never  be  built,  that  no  company  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  work,  unless  for  a  sum  which  would  mean  ruin  to  the 
country,  that  the  lands  in  the  North-West,  except  for  a  fertile 
stretch  along  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  were  of  little 
value,  being  visited  by  destructive  frosts  in  summer  and  oy  de- 
vastating sterms  of  snow  in  winter,  were  now  the  firsi- 
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before  they  knew  the  actual  terms  of  the  contract — to  scream 
out  tliat  the  Government  liad  niadu  an  ignominious  sur- 
render to  the  Company,  tliat  they  had  given  a  sum  of 
money  fabulously  large,  and  made  ovr  lands  that  would 
turn  railway  magnates  into  territorial  kings;  in  short,  that 
the  financial  future  of  Canada  and  the  commercial  future 
of  the  North-West  were  bound  hand  and  foot  ami  given 
over  to  the  Syndicate.  It  is  true,  the  money  subvention 
to  the  Company  was  large,  and  large,  too,  the  land  grant  by 
which  it  was  supplemented.  But  large — vast,  indeed, — was  at 
the  same  time  the  undertaking  ;  and  though  the  countryhas  since 
generously  extended  the  aid  given  to  the  Company,  and  in  all 
respects  been  considerate  to  it,  the  Government  were  (juite  jus- 
tified in  their  liberal  dealings  with  the  road.  At  times  there 
has  been  fear  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
in  extorting  concessions  from  the  Administration  not  always  in 
the  country's  interest.  In  the  future  there  may  be  more  fear 
■  still  of  this :  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  see 
that  these  demands  and  all  undue  pressure  of  whatever  sort 
are  not  carried  too  far;  and  if  the  Opposition  fail  in  their  duty, 
there  will  still  be  a  check  applied,  we  hope,  by  the  watchful 
voice  of  public  opinion. 

But  the  contract  had  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  and  by 
proxy  be  ratified  by  the  country.  A  Session  of  the  House  was 
called  early  in  December,  about  two  months  before  the  ui- jal 
time  of  meeting,  and  great  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  summons.  Sir  John  mot  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the 
country  with  his  usual  confidence,  though  it  has  since  leaked 
out  that  he  had  some  misgiving,  for  the  proposed  money-grant 
was  large^  and  the  fears  of  the  country  had  been  actively  ex- 
cited by  their  opponents.  Between  factiousness  and  funk  there 
was  indeed  some  occasion  for  apprehension.  Mr.  Blake  led  ott' 
by  declaring  that  an  undertaking  so  prodigious  as  this  and  so 
full  of  moment  to  the  country  should  be  approached  with  cool- 
ness and  deliberation.  This  was  true ;  but  it  was  hardly  the 
way  to  secure  a  judicial  verdict  on  the  matter  by  first  exciting 
the  people  from  the  hustings  and  by  creating  a  prejudice  against 
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the  enterprise.  Parliament,  at  all  events,  was  now  to  deal  with 
the  Syndicate,  ami  it  was  certainly  more  tit  to  deal  with  it, 
and  with  the  whole  question,  than  the  body  of  the  people, 
stirred  up  by  partisanship  and  larj^'ely  misinformed  of  the  actual 
facts  from  the  hustings.  Parliament,  however,  was  not  then  to 
decide ;  it  heard  an  inkling  of  the  Ministerial  policy,  and  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  hurry  the  issue ; 
back  therefore  the  matter  went  to  the  people.  The  Christmas 
holida3's  intervened,  and  the  ]fou-<e  took  a  recess  from  the  i.Srd 
of  December  till  the  4th  of  January. 

Wliat  took  place  later  on,  wlien  the  House  assembled  ai^ain, 
we  have  already  .seen  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Parlia- 
ment ratified  the  bargain  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  llailway 
Company,  and  the  great  enterprise  was  speedily  put  umlcr 
way.  Its  completion  .so  early  as  tlie  summer  of  188j,  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  enterprise  in  connection  with  the  public 
works  of  this  or  of  any  other  country. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CI.OSlNa    YKARS — THE  LAMP  GOES   OUT. 

BRIEF  must  bj  our  summary  of  the  events  in  the  closing 
years  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  career.  Nor  is  tliere  need, 
«vhile  our  space  rapidly  contracts,  to  take  up  time  with  the  re- 
cital of  matters  of  political  history  with  which  n.ost  readers 
are  familiar.  Contemporary  themes,  moreover,  are  of  less  in- 
terest to  the  nation  than  to  the  individual.  The  chief  topics 
yet  to  be  discussed  are  the  General  Election  of  1887  and  that 
uf  the  present  year,  the  readjustment  of  representation  in  the 
Commons,  the  Ontario  Boundary  Question,  the  North- West 
Rejellion,  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Government  concerning  Canada's  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Before  coming  to  these  topics,  let  us  clear  th-  sheet 
of  those,  minor  though  they  be,  that  claim  some  attention. 

During  the  session  of  1882,  Sir  John  Macdouald  brought  in 
a  Bill  providing  for  a  readjustment  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  the  British  North  America  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  census  shall  be  taken  every  tea  years  ;  that  Quebec 
shall  have  the  tixed  number  of  sixty-five  members;  that  there 
shall  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  other  provinces  such  a  nuniljer 
of  members  as  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  population,  ascertained  at  each  census,  as  the  number  of 
sixty-tive  bears  to  the  number  of  the  population  of  Quebec,  so 
ascertained.  The  census  of  1881  showed  that  Quebec  contain- 
ed a  pfjpulation  of  1,359,0:^7,  which  divided  by  sixty-five  gave 
i0,908  as  the  limit  of  representation,  Ontario  which  was 
found  to  contain  1,923.228  souls  was,  therefore,  entitled  to 
niuety-two  members.     By  virtue  of  an  expected  rather  than 
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an  actual   population   it  was  dcciduJ  to  givo  one  additioiml 
representative  to  Manitoba.* 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  acconlinj^  to  law,  to  reconstruct 
and  redistribute  a  number  of  elective  riding's  in  Ontario,  Imt 
months  befoi'o  the  bill  was  brouglit  in,  reform  speakers  ami 
writers  declared  that  Sir  John,  in  view  of  the  j»enditi<,'  general 
election,  woidd  carve  the  constituencies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  his  own  hamls.  They  even  averriMl  that  he  had 
declared  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  "  liive  the 
Grits."  So  when  the  measure  was  brought  in,  the  opposition 
set  up  a  shout  of  dissent.  They  declared  that  every  principli; 
which  should  have  guided  in  readjustuiont  had  been  ignored  ; 
that  in  taking  away  from  one  riding  and  adding  to  atu)tlier,  to- 
pogra|)hical  and  munici[)al  considerations  were  utterly  disre- 
gardeil,  the  only  plain  aim  kept  in  view  being  the  strengthen- 
ing of  doubtful  constituencies,  the  adding  of  strongly  refurin 
sections  to  other  districts  where  the  liberal  vote  conspicuously 
predominated,  thus  agglomerating  or  "  hiving"  their  opponents, 
while,  wherever  practicable,  a  sure  majority — according  to  the 
election  returns — was  left  to  the  Conservative  riding.  Mr. 
Blake  believed  that  Sir  John  had  dishonestly  taken  advantai^'e 
of  his  position  to  recast,  in  his  own  favour,  the  whole  pi^litical 
geography  of  the  province,  so  that  it  was  with  a  pardonaljle 
indignation  that  he  characterised  the  action  of  the  Ministry  as 
"high-handed,  arbitrary  and  unjust."  Mr.  Blake  moved,  in 
amendment  to  the  Bill,  the  following,  but  tlie  motion  was  lust 
by  a  vote  of  111  to  .31 : — 

"  That  the  principle  of  observing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  limits  of  the 
municipal  counties  in  adjusting  the  Parliamentary  representation  issoiuid 

*  In  Ontario  the  small  electoral  divisions  of  Niagara  and  Cornwall  were  iiiergfi 
respectively  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Stormont,  their  names  bein^  retaint'd  in 
the  designations,  "  Lnicoln  and  Niagara"  and  "Cornwall  and  Storuiout."  In  the 
following  manner  were  the  six  new  constituencies  created  :  lissex  was  divide'!  into 
two,  Lambton  into  two,  Bruce  instead  of  two  divisions  was  given  three  ;  Middlesex 
instead  of  three  was  given  four  ;  Simcoe  and  Ontario,  which  had  previously  I'et^n 
divided  into  two,  were  now,  each  divided  into  three.  The  greater  number  of  the 
other  constituencies  were  readjusted  ;  or  "carved"  as  the  Reformers  describfd  it. 
In  Manitoba  the  old  constituencies  were  slightly  rearranged ;  and  the  added  n.finlier 
was  given  to  Winnipeg. 
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Mi«l  should  ho  fullowod  in  thu  aaiil  lUll  for  the  renaun  given  oy  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonuld  (in  a  recited  Hpeech  on  the  aiibjuot  in  187'-'))  ti»d  approved 
hy  Parliament  ;  and  also  bociuiso  it  allords  soiuu  safui^uard  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  party  in  nHico  to  adjust  tho  rt'proauntation  unfairly 
towards  their  opponents.  That  the  Raid  I»ill  is  framed  in  ul'.er  violation 
and  total  disroi^ard  of  the  said  priuoipio,  since  it  takes  away  t.>rritory  from 
the  municipal  counties  for  elcctorul  purposes,  and  conjoins  for  electoral 
purj  OSes  territories  havinsj  no  municipal  county  relatifjus  with  each  other 
in  a  very  larye  proportion  of  the  constituencies  of  (tritario  ;  while,  at  iho 
same  time,  it  does  not  » ll'ect  tho  proposed  object  of  equalising'  tho  popu- 
lation of  tho  electoral  districts." 

It  bus  to  he  admitted  that  the  ministerial  i'0[)ly  to  Mi'.  Blake'a 
powciful  review  of  the  iiuestion  was  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 
Sir  John's  cliief  defenec  was  this  : — "  The  meusiiro  is  a  fair  one ; 
it  is  a  Bill  which  eqi'alizi's  the  population,  which  acknowledges 
the  principle  (representation  by  popuhation),  wliich  was  pressed 
to  a  successful  completion  by  the  liberal  party — the  old  reform 
party  of  Canada — and  which  .since  that  time  has  been  adopted 
liv  all  parties,  having  the  true  principle,  the  real  basis  of  repre- 
sentative institutions."  Oppont-uts  of  government  exhibited 
maps  showing  the  newly- constructed  ridings,  and  they  much 
more  resembled  the  work  of  nature  than  of  man.  Some  sup- 
porters of  government  affected  to  see  nothing  unfair  or  irre- 
gular in  this  political  map-making,  but  declared  the  Act,  which 
came  to  be  called  tho  "  (ierrymauder,"  a  "  blumler  as  well  as  a 
crime." 

Although  one  year  of  tho  usual  Parliamentary  terra  was  yet 
unexpired.  Sir  John  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
The  Opposition  declared  that  his  fortunes  having  touched  the 
meridian  were  now  sadly  on  the  decline,  and  that  he  fearetl  to 
encounter  the  likelihood  of  defeat  by  waiting  another  year.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  was  ready  with  two  reasons  for  the  pro- 
ceeding, contained  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne  :  "  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  rapid  and 
successful  development  of  our  manufacturing,  agricultural  and 
other  industries.  I  am,  however,  advised  that  their  progress 
would  have  been  still  greater  were  it  not  that  capitalists  hesi- 
tate to  embark  their  means  in  undertakings  which  would  be 
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injured,  if  not  ilo.stroyotl,  by  a  clinn_L,'e  in  tho  trade  and  tlscal 
policy  adopted  by  you  in  1S7!>  In  order,  tlierefore,  to  'j^'wv 
the  people,  without  further  delay,  an  opportunity!' o  exprcssiii-; 
their  delil>erate  opinion  on  this  policy,  and  at  the  same  tiiiii'  to 
bring  into  ojteration  the  measure  lor  the  reailjustment  of  tlu' 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  my  intention  to 
cause  this  {>arliament  to  be  ilissolved  at  an  early  day." 

All  through  the  summer  we  lind  the  old  Chief  potent,  as  of 
yore,  througli  the  constituencies.  l\^  was  not  at  this  period  ;i,s 
vigorous  j)hysically  as  he  used  to  be,  but  his  intellectual  Unx\\ 
his  tact,  his  fertility  of  expedients,  anil  his  power  to  eoiuprl 
zeal  in  his  cause  have  in  nowise  forsaken  him.  "There  he  is  in 
the  thick  of  the  liay  with  the  light  of  other  days  in  his  eyes, 
8till  wielding  that  subtle  and  irresistible  fascination  over  the 
crowds  who  have  gathered  to  hear  him.  Always  clear-voiceil, 
always  turning,  always  watching  ;  he  })ours  out  that  succession 
of  argument,  of  wit,  of  joke  and  of  story,  many  of  them  old,  of 
tiaslies  of  thought,  many  of  them  new  and  bright,  of  [>olitir,il 
reminiscence  and  political  fact,  rambling  yet  not  uncomiocted, 
and  always  bearing  straight  on  the  point,  all  of  which  have,  for 
many  a  long  year  |)ast,  among  Canadian  populace  or  in  Caii;uli;iii 
legislature,  been  more  powerful  than  the  voice  of  other  li\ini,' 
man."  Though  the  ideal  j)olitieian  of  the  majority,  yet  the  old 
chiefs  widcome  was  tar  from  being  as  warm,  the  crt)W(!s  tli;ii 
gathered  around  him  were  far  from  being  as  large  or  as  enthu- 
siastic as  in  ltS78.  But  the  reason  was  plain.  In  \H7S  depression 
had  touched  everything,  and  the  crowds  who  gathered  to  Iicar 
Sir  John  were  often  largely  composed  of  men  who  wanted 
bread,  and  who  could  only  lind  employment  by  expatriation. 
They  did  not  want  work  or  bread  now,  ami  if,  for  a  nioincnt, 
they  forgot  the  past,  the  unforgetfid  chief  did  not  cho.se  to 
permit  them  to  disremember.  "  The  last  time  I  addressed  you, 
he  said,  you  cried  out  for  work.  I  told  you  th.^u  better  times 
would  come,  if  legislation  could  bring  thorn,  if  you  would  elect 
us.  You  did  elect  us.  The  better  times  have  come,  whatever 
brought  them.  1  recognize  before  me  the  faces  of  my  oKl 
friends ;  but  you  have  better  coats  on,  better  hats  on,  bettor 
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lodts  oil  than  wlu-n  you  assemlilcil  to  lieai-  luo  last."  Conserva- 
tive spcakiMs  every  whore  stood  fast  ii[)oii  the  <,'ooil  sliip  National 
Policy  which  had  before  carried  them  on  tin;  wa\e's-toi)  to  of- 
liec. 

In  the  party  led  by  Mr.  HIalce    thoro    was   lackin*^    loyalty 
to  one  another,  there  was  discord  upon  the  question  of  Nj^tional 
rolicy,  some  deelariii!^'  their  preference  for  the  liscal  .system  of 
tli(!  (lovernnient.     "  Mr.  !>'•  ke  went  out  to  Durham  and  told 
till-  people  that  '  free  trade  is  for  us  impossible.'     Mr.  Macken- 
zie raised  his  voice  in  l"]ast  York  and  assured  tho  electors  that 
any  doetrino  but  that  of  free  trade  was  pernicious,  retro;^'res- 
>ivi',  and  a  relic  of  conunercial  barbarism.     And  so,  an  era  of 
Keform  speech-collisions  beL,'an  all  over  tho  country,  and  tho 
( iiemy  maile  tho  most  of   the  clashinif  declarations.     Thus  it 
euuie  to  pass  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  could  .scaicely 
make  utterance  on  any  i[uestion  that  a  counter  statement  made 
somewhere  else  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  by  Mr.  Mills,  or  tho  Toronto 
Ulobo,  did  not  rise  like  tho  ghost  of  JJaiKpio  to  confront  him  ; 
aiul  v'nr   versa.     Each  piarty   pressed  into  service  everything' 
that  could  do  duty  as  a  conjurer  of  relii^ious  or  pro\  ineial  ))re- 
jiulice;  tho   Reformers  carried  through   the  land  a  huge  Jilea 
IVcnchman,  who,   they  said,  was  at  once   tho   master  of  the 
ministry  and  tho  ministry  itself  ,  and  this  Ihile  Blea,  they  al- 
tlniied,  to  be  jealous  of  tho  growth   of   Ontario,  and  beiit  on 
preventing  her  further  develo[)mciit.     It  was  at  his  dictation, 
they  declared,  that  the  nunistry  refused  to  ratify  the  boundary 
award,  and  they  called  upon  tho  "men  of  Ontario"  to  come 
to  the  polls  and  defend   their    Province   from  tho  jealousy  of 
these  domineering   Kreuchn«en.'     Another  important  Opposi- 
tion cry  was  the  alleged  tendency  of  tlie  I'lemier  to  a  centrali- 
zation of  all  important  political   power  at  Ottawa;  and  pioof 
oi  this  allegation,  they  averred,  was  found  in  tho  disallowance 
1  y  the  federal  parliament  of  certain  piovincial  acts  of  purely 
local  importance.     It  was  jjointed  out,  too,  that  Sir  John,  at  a 
meeting   of  Conservatives   held   in   'J'oronto,  had  spoken  with 
marktil  conteuipt  of  the  I'unctiisns  of  local  legislatures,  and  de- 
sciibed  Mr.  Mowat,  tho   PronMor  of  tho  most  important  Pro- 
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vincG  in  the  Confederation  as  beincj  eni^ai^fod  in  '  whittling  at 
little  provincial  bills,'  and  had  threatened  to  strip  him  of  some 
of  the  authority  with  which  he  then  was  clothed.  These  were 
two  strong  cries  against  the  government  in  Ontario;  yet,  owirif,' 
to  a  more  zealous  and  coherent  party  loyalty,  to  superior  organi- 
zation, ami  a  more  marked  unanimity  of  opinion  than  that  of 
their  ojiponents, added  to  the  advantages  always  possessed  by  the 
party  who  holds  the  reins,  the  Conservatives  were  re-chosen 
by  a  majority  of  about  sevcnt}'  over  their  opponents.  Tlic 
only  provinces  that  did  not  send  conspicuous  majorities  to  sup- 
port the  Government  were  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Lland.' 

Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet  after 
the  general  election.  Mr.  John  Carling,  of  London,  became  post- 
master-general in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  John  O'Connor  who 
retired  from  public  life  ;  Mr.  John  Costigan  of  Victoria,  New 
Brunswick,  became  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  stead  ot 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikens,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  Manitoba,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  McLellan  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  department  of  Marino  and  Fisheries,  made 
Vacant  by  the  protracted  illness  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Pope. 

A  frequent  visitor  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  next  few  years  was  the  question  of  the  Nortlicin 
and  Western  boundary  of  Ontario.  In  187S  by  mutmd  con- 
sent the  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  of  Ontario  ap- 
pointed three  gentlemen,  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  Chief  Justice 
Harrison,  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  who  were  authorizt'd 
to  collect  all  available  evidence,  and  from  this  ascertain  where 
lay  the  Northern  and  Western  boundary  of  Ontario.  All 
possible  evidence  was  collected  and  considered,  after  which 
the  arbitration  submitted  its  finding,  or  its  award,  as  so  many 
of  the  controversialists  insisted  upon  terming  it.  It  is  as  well 
at  the  outset  to  understand  that  the  function  of  the  arbitration 
was  only  to  collect  evidence,  and  from  its  interpretation  thereof 
to  ascertain  the  boundary.  That  it  was  to  declare,  absurdity  it- 
self only  could  suppose,  since  it  was  merely  an  agent  of  Govern- 
ment. But  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  the  position  of  Government 
clear  upon  the  point  when   in  express  terms  he  reserves  the 
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right  to  withhold  ratification  for  sdflicient  reasons.     The  award 
reached  the  Privy  Council  sliortly  after  the  resurrected  minis- 
try had  taken  their  seats  ;  but  the  followin::^  session  passed,  an- 
other came  and  went,  still  another  and  another,  yet  Govern- 
ment made  no  sign  of  giving  validity  to  the  binding  of  the 
arbitration.     Meanwhile  affairs  in  the  lai'jxe  tract  of  debatable 
teriitory  were  in  serious  confusion  ;  the  inhabitants  knew  not 
whether  they  belonged  to  Ontario  or   Manitoba,  or  to  which 
they  ishould  make  prayer  for  relief  from  municipal  disabilities 
— to  whom  they  should   look  for  the  building  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  the  establishment  of  schools.      Ontario,  whose  in- 
terests ha.d  momentous  connection  with  the  ratification  of  the 
finding,  began  to  cry  out  that  Sir  John  was  delaying  justice  to 
her,  and  solicited  him  to  bring  the  question  before  Parliament 
and  settle  it  there.     Her  legislature,  as  if  to  set   an  example, 
favourably   passed    a    measure    ratifying   the  declaration   of 
the   arbitrators ;    still    the    Premier    made    no    move.      He 
took  the  ground  that  the  finding  of  the  arbitrators  was  in 
110  way  binding  upon  parliament,  but  that  the  duty  of  these 
gentlemen  was  rather  to  declare  a  conventional  line  than  to 
give  an  authoritative  decision  upon  a  question   that  was  a 
matter  of  law ;  that  in  advance  of  parliamentary  sanction,  it 
was  not  only  highly  inexpedient,  but  transcended  the  powers 
of  the  wvernment  of  the  day,  to  refer  to  arbitration  the  ques- 
tion ol  the  extent  of  the  North-west  territories  acquired  by  the 
Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  that 
the  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  seek  for  a  disposal  o^  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  law  ;  and  that  his  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  question  for  decision  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  Canada,  a  tribunal  whose  raison  d'dtre  was  to  deal  with 
disputed  inter-provincial  questions ;  or,  this  proposal  failing,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  his  opponents  by  handing  the  case  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.     The  Re- 
formers replied  that  this  was  only  a  shift  to  evade  ratification 
of  a  valid  declaration  made  by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  they 
refused  the  First  Minister's  proposals.     On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 18'      Sir  John  Macdonald  visited  Mr.  Mowat,  the  Premier 
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of  Ontario,  in  the  latter's  office,  and  there  in  presence  of  tho 
Minister  of  Justice  proposed  that  "  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  and  that  of  Ontario,  sliould  unite  in  solicitin'jf  the 
good  offices  of  some  eminent  English  law-functionary  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  true  boundary  line"  ;*  and — such 
proposal  not  being  acceptable — to  submit  the  question  either 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  now  charged  with  being  under  the 
Bleu  influence  of  his  Cabinet,  of  being  afraid  to  forfeit  their 
support  by  doing  justice  to  Ontario.  But  Sir  John  saw,  not- 
withstanding delays,  that  justice  would  eventually  be  done, 
and  to  this  end  he  proposed  a  transfer  of  the  case  to  a 
disinterested  tribunal  whose  declaration  he  would  bind  him- 
self to  accept.  It  probably  was  true  that  Ministers  from  Que- 
bec looked  with  extreme  disfavour  upon  a  finding  that  wo'Id 
give  to  Ontario  increased  possibilities  of  still  further  overshad- 
owing their  own  Province,  but  they  were  powerless  to  obstruct 
the  case  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  even  in  our 
own  Supreme  Court  of  law.  It  would  have  been  better,  no  doubt, 
and  saved  much  tui-moil  and  hardship  had  Sir  John  found 
himself  able  at  once  to  give  ,  alidity  to  the  finding  of  the  ar- 
bitration, but  again  and  again  he  declared  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  method  urged  upon  him  to  be  the  constitutional  way. 
Ascertaining  his  opinions  and  his  attitude  it  was  clearly  then 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Mowat  to  have  at  once  accepted  the  proposal 
of  a  reference  to  the  Privy  Council.  This  impartiality  and  the 
ability  of  this  tribunal  being  above  any  question,  there  was  no 
ground  to  apprehend  either  a  denial  or  a  delay  of  justice. 
During  the  summer  of  1884,  however,  a  modus  Vivendi  was 
reached  between  the  Premiers  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  take  the  advice  Sir  John  had  given  so  often 
and  refer  the  case  to  the  Privy  Council.  After  careful  consi'l- 
eration  the  binding  of  the  arbitrators  was  ratified  and  this  dis- 
turbing question  was  set  at  rest. 

•  Vide  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lieuteuaut-Governor  oi 
Ontario,  January.  27th,  1882. 
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On  the  23r(l  of  May,  in  the  session  of  1SS3,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  moved  an  address  to  His  Excellencj''  Lord  Lome  ex- 
pressive of  the  admiration  and  good-will  of  parliament  for  His 
Lordship,  whose  term  of  office  had  tlien  nearly  expired.  Tlie 
a'ldress  received  the  cordial  and  unanimous  support  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  after  which  it  was  j)resentcd  to  His 
Excellency  by  Sir  John,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  his  last  speech,  closing  parliament.  His  Lordship 
said,  and  the  words  came  not  from  his  lips  but  from  his  heart: 
"The  severance  of  my  official  connection  with  Canada  does  not 
lessen  the  ties  of  affiiction  which  will  ever  make  me  desire  to 
serve  this  country."  In  saying  this  His  Excellency  was  only 
speaking  the  modest  truth.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  since 
leaving  us,  he  has  by  pen  and  tongue  shown  that  he  has  a  deep 
love  for  Canada  and  a  sincere  regard  for  her  welfare. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  will  re- 
main a  testimony  to  the  interest  in  art  taken  by  their  Excel- 
lencies; but  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
is,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  testify  to  its  founder's  practical 
sagacity. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  succeeded  in  the  Govemoi'-Gen- 
eralship  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  won  for  him- 
self an  honorable  if  not  a  conspicuous  place  in  public  life  in 
England.  Like  his  predecessor,  the  new  Governor  was  a 
nobleman  who  came  to  Canada  desirous  of  doing  his  duty. 
"The  manly,  unstilted  and  appealing  chai'uctcr  of  liLs  utter- 
ances in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion  where  he  appeared  ; 
his  frank,  unpretentious  address,  and  the  spirit  and  vivacity 
with  which  he  entered  into  his  new  calling,  and  sought  to 
familiarize  himself  with  all  events,  political  and  social,  won  for 
him  universal  approbation,  kind  feeling,  and  estee.n."  Lord 
Lansdowne  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  high  traditional 
q'lalities  of  an  English  gentleman.  While  in  Canada  he  did 
honour  to  the  office  he  filled  and  left  behind  him  a  gracious 
memory.  In  appointing  him  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
India,  the  Crown  fittingly  rewarded  'a  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.' 
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In  speaking  of  the  events,  in  these  closing  years  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  administration,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  year 
1884  the  most  able  minister  of  the  Cabinet,  next  to  the 
Premier,  retired  from  Canadian  public  life  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner at  the  Court  of  St  James.  To  this  latter  office 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  appointed  on  the  first  of  June,  188:5, 
a  vacancy  having  been  created  by  the  recall,  at  his  own 
request,  of  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait.  It  is  fitting  here  also  to 
record  the  compliment  that  was  paid  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in 
the  banquet  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Conserva- 
tive Club  of  Montreal,  early  in  the  year  1885.  The  demonstra- 
tion marked  tvvo  important  events  in  the  Premier's  long  and 
distinguished  career — one,  the  attaining  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day ;  the  other,  the  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  great  Parliamentarian's  entrance  into  public  life.  The 
banquet  was  attended,  we  are  told,  by  the  largest  number  of 
political  notabilities  ever  assembled  at  a  social  gathering  in 
Canada.  Its  occurrence  was  a  gratifying  and  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  popular  regard,  and  well  was  it  deserved. 
Equally  well  deserved  was  the  honour  which  his  Im[)erial 
Mistress  paid  him  a  little  while  before  the  banquet  took  place. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  Sir  John  was  in  England, 
and  there  the  crowning  honour  of  his  life  was  conferred  on 
him—  tlie  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  distinc- 
tion was  conferred  by  Her  Majesty,  herself,  "  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  long  and  distinguished  services."  At  the  banquet, 
Sir  John  made  the  statement  that  the  first  intimation  he  had 
had  of  intention  to  confer  the  honour  was  by  a  communication 
received  from  the  then  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  intimation, 
coming  from  this  source,  was  most  gratifying  to  the  Canadian 
statesman,  for,  as  he  put  it,  "  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  knew  tliat  I 
was  a  Conservative,  and  he  was  a  Liberal.  He  knew  that  i 
was  a  supporter  of  the  National  Policy,  and  he  was  a  Free 
Trader."  Alas !  that  only  for  some  six  years  after  this  was 
the  gratified  recipient  of  the  G.  C.  B.  to  enjoy  the  honour 
of  it. 
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The  year  188.5  put  a  great  ami  severe  strain  upon  the 
resources  and  the  integrity  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The 
cause  of  this  was  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North- 
West,  which,  but  for  its  prompt  and  heroic  suppression  by  the 
Canadian  Militia,  might  have  entailed  far  more  serious  conse- 
([uonces  than  befell  the  country.  Serious,  however,  the  con- 
sequences were,  both  in  blood  and  treasure.  Calamitous  was 
the  loss  of  life  which  it  occasioned,  and  millions  of  money  were 
required  to  suppress  it. 

The  disturbance  was  the  unhappy  sequel  of  a  lawless  ambi- 
tion ungratitied,  further  played  upcm  by  race  jealousies,  and  by 
impatience  at  the  neglect  of  a  distant,  and,  in  this  special  case, 
not  over-considerate  government.  In  the  chapter  on  "The 
Half-Breed,"  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  this  new  insurrectionary 
movement,  has  Laen  introduced  to  the  reader.  This  firebrand, 
having  unluckily  been  relieved  of  the  consequences  of  his  des- 
potic usurpation  in  the  Ked  River  Settlement  in  1869-70,  had 
lor  a  number  of  years  resided  in  exile,  in  Montana.  There, 
however,  he  had  not  purged  himself  of  either  the  taint  of 
treason  or  of  the  infection  that  led  him  still  to  coquet  with  it. 
lie  not  only  maintained  communica-ion  with  his  old  rebel 
tollowing,  now  removed  to  new  holdings  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
but  nursed  the  illusion  that  the  gods  had  again  destined  him 
to  play  the  role  of  the  prophet-deliverer.  His  mission  was  to 
tree  his  half-breed  kinsmen  from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant 
ascendancy  and  possible  domination  in  the  prairies  of  the 
North-West.  From  the  period  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Terri- 
tories by  the  Dominion,  the  French  half-breed  had  always 
deemed  himself  aggrieved  at  the  opening  of  the  region  to 
colonization  and  settlement.  He  wanted  the  country  conserved 
as  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  his  race.  The  settler  he 
looked  upon  with  jealous  eye,  and  with  more  than  jealous  eye 
he  looked  upon  the  surveyor.  The  latter  indeed  was  his  het> 
noir:  he  not  only  resented  his  intrusion,  but  clamouiod  to  -.ave 
him  withdrawn.  Giving  free  scope  to  his  prejudices,  he  re- 
sisted the  new  laying-out  of  his  lands,  and  in  irate  mood 
he  individually  and  collectively  appealed  to  Ottawa.      Ottawa 
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unfortunately  disrogardcd  the  appeal.  The  Department  con 
tinning  deaf  to  the  call  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances,  tin: 
Spirit  of  Evil  got  hold  of  him,  and,  bringing  Kiel  on  the  scono, 
he  and  his  took  to  revolt.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  iSS'p, 
while  the  snow  was  yet  on  the  ground,  and  before  the  rich  soil 
of  the  prairies  had  thrown  up  anew  its  sweet-scented  life. 

Very  startling  to  the  people  of  the  East  was  the  news  that 
rebellion  had  broken  out  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and,  at  Duck 
Lake,  had  ventured  upon  its  first  overt  act.  This  was  on  the 
2Gth  of  Mai'ch,  1885.  The  events  that  followed  this  Indian  and 
Half-breed  defiance  of  constituted  authority  in  the  Nortli- 
West  are  too  familiar  to  the  reader*  to  need  going  into.  From 
the  outset  the  emeutc  was  serious.  It  meant  not  only  lawles - 
ness  and  looting,  but  wide-spread  disaffection  Ju.  mnidtr. 
What  had  occurred  was  appalling  enough  ;  but  no  one  knew 
how  far  the  rising  would  spread  :  there  was  a  fear  that  it 
might  extend  to  the  Indians.  Thanks  to  the  militia  organiza- 
tion, the  public  mind  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  really 
response  to  the  Government's  call  for  the  service  of  the  troops. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  3000  of  the  militia  of  the  country 
were  under  arms  and  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  distur'naiice. 
The  fficilitief:'  of  transport  were  furnished  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  then  nearing  the  completion  of  its 
great  highway  to  the  Far  West.  For  three  months,  as  wc 
know,  the  eyes  of  all  Canada  were  centered  on  the  divisions  in 
the  field  of  General  Middleton's  expeditionary  force.  IIow 
great  was  the  mind-tension  of  the  country  throughout  the 
cam})aign,  is  recalled  to  us  in  the  memories  of  Fish  Creek,  Cut 
Knife  Hill,  and  Batoche.  With  the  fall  of  the  rebel  stronu- 
hold,  on  the  12th  of  May,  harrowing  anxietj''  was  over,  tlioui;!! 
the  public  mind  did  not  experience  relief  until  the  return  of 
the  troops.  What  followed  was  to  give  Kiel  and  his  accom- 
plices in  rebellion  a  fair  but  speedy  trial,  and  that  and  a  meri- 
ted fate  were  the  award  of  swift-footed  justice.  The  jn-otract- 
ed  political  excitement  in  the  French  Province,  occasioned  by 
the  execution  of  Riel,  needs  hardly  to  be  dwelt  upon,  save  to 
chronicle  its  occurrence.     It  was  long  an  embarrassment  to  the 
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Government,  and  is  still,  unhappily  to-day,  a  brand  in  the 
hand  of  party.  Fortunately  for  the  Administration,  this  is  all 
it  has  had  to  contend  with.  It  suffered  nothing  from  the  inquiry 
in  Parliament  into  the  matter  of  responsibility  for  the  out- 
break. In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  Party  overreached 
itself,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  foot  the  bill  and  wipo 
remembrance  of  the  afl'airfrom  the  public  slate. 

The  year  188G  was  without  marked  adventure  in  the  annals 
of  the  Dominion.  But  for  the  action  of  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  in  rao\  ing  ineffective  votes  of  censure  upon  the 
Gove'nment  for  the  maladministration  of  affairs  in  the  North- 
West  and  the  execution  of  lliel,  history  would  have  a  placid 
record  to  show,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  state  of  apprehension 
and  disquiet  of  the  previous  year.  In  1887,  Canadian  loyalty 
fervently  joined  the  Motherland  and  the  wide  circle  of  the 
Empire  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's 
beneficent  reign.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Dominion  Legislature  gave  the  keynote  of  enthusiasm  for  Mie 
Queen's  Jubilee,  for  in  the  previous  year  it  passed  a  Ilesolution 
enjoining  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  self-government  to 
Ireland,  which,  were  Home  Rule  to  be  conceded,  would  strike  a 
Mow  at  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
action  of  the  Commons  in  this  matter  was  warranted  neither  by 
the  reception  given  to  the  Dominion  Kesolutions  of  18S2,  nor, 
as  it  turns  out,  by  the  trend  of  events  and  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  in  England  since.  The  Uesolutions,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
only  served  to  mark  the  difficulty  of  bringing  "about  unanimity 
of  action  and  feeling  in  matters  relating  to  Imperial  adminis- 
tration, and  th(;  unlikelihood  of  England  submitting  to  dicta- 
tion or  being  benefited  by  the  counsels  of  her  widely-separated 
colonies, 

On  tiie  loth  cf  January,  1887,  the  fifth  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  general  election  that  ensued 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  Liberal-Conservative  Government 
were  once  more  sustained  at  the  polls.  Sir  John  very  naturally 
plumed  himself  upon  this  new  endorsation  by  the  people,  and 
inferred  from  it  that  the  National  Policy,  however  much  it 
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might  bo  objected  to,  was  in  the  main  in  accord  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  country.     This  may  in  i>art  be  admitted,  thouj,'li 
in  estimating  results  something  has  to    be   conceded    to  the 
strength  of  a  Government  in  power,  with  the  patronage  and 
other  agencies,  actual  and  potential,  of  office  at  its  disposal. 
The  times,  it  is  also  to  be  said,  had  picked  tip  since  the  N.  P. 
was  inaugurated,  and  business  interests  had  been  formed  round 
it  which  were  averse  from  a  policy  that  would  have  unsettled 
them.      The  Pacitic  Railway,  moreover,   was  getting   on   its 
feet,  aid  though  in  the  North -West  the  rule  of  the  Company 
was    for    a    time    inimical   to   the   interests    of    the    region, 
the  stringency  of   monopoly   was   wisely    relaxed   and  moro 
liberal  views  prevailed!.     The  economical  situation,  however, 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  good.     Protection  had  not  been  favour- 
able  to  commercial  relations  with    the   United  States,  while 
irritating  questions  of  interHational  diplomacy  had  vexed  the 
air,  both  at  Ottawa  and  at  Washington.     Nor  were  matters  in 
this  respect  improved  when  the  General  Election  of  1891  was 
brought    on.       The   N.   P.    in    restricting   trade     with    our 
natural  markets  had  done  nothing  to  make  good  the  loss  else- 
where ;  nor,  reciprocity  being  the  condition  of  exteuded  trade, 
could  it  well  do  so      What  inter-Provincial  commerce  could  be 
secured  has  of  course  been  taken  advantage  of  and  fostered, 
but  to  this  there  have  been  obvious  limits.    Unrestricted  Recip- 
rocity with  our  neighbours  was  a  policy  alien  to  tiic  N.  P.,  ai>d 
Party  has  stepped  in  to  make  it  more  alien  to  the  Ottawa  ad- 
ministration.    This,  it  is   believed,  however,  is   the  growing 
want  of  the  country,  and  it   was  emphatically'  urged  at  an 
inter- Provincial   Conference,   of  a   notable  character,  held  at 
Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1887.     It  has  been  urged  still  more 
generally  since.     Nor,  if  properly  viewed,  would  unrestricted 
reciprocity  be  disadvantageous  to  the  manufactures  that  have 
been  legitimately  fostered  in  the  country.     Such  a  change  as 
this  would  involve,  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  not  been  entertained  by  the  Government.     It  has 
contented  itself  with  making  a  nominal  offer  of  reciprocity  to 
the  United  States,  but  on  conditions  which  the  Washington 
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authorities  cannot  be  oxpocted  to  a]ipr(A'c.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  of  the  Unite")  States,  or  rather  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  put  on  record  its  willingness  to  appoint  a 
ccmmission  to  consider  the  subject  in  a  friendly  spirit,  when- 
ever our  Government  deem  it  wise  to  agree  to  a  joint  Confer- 
ence. 

In  1888,  Lord  Lansdowne's  teim  of  oftice  having  expired,  the 
Governor-Generalship  was  assumed  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Preston.  His  Excellency  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  ^fay, 
and  took  the  oath  of  oftice  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  new 
Governor-General,  who  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  formerly  English  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Tiade.  In  the  same 
year,  some  changes  occurred  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  which 
may  here  be  noticed.  The  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  since  188.5,  was 
now  given  that  of  Finance.  The  portfolio  ot  Mr.  Foster's 
vacated  ofHce  was  given  to  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper,  son  of  the 
present  High  Commissioner.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Haggait  became 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney,  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  latter  office  had  just  been  made  vacant  by 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  beloved  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Ministers. 
Mr.  White  held  his  portfolio  for  three  years,  and  was  an  ideal 
chief  of  a  department  which  made  great  demands  upon  a  con- 
scientious and  hard-working  public  officer.  In  the  previous 
year  (1887),  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  D.C.L,  Q.C., 
now  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  was  called  to  the  Senate  and 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  From  18S7  up  to 
the  other  day,  when  he  was  entrusted  by  His  Excellency  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  Mr.  Abbott  acted  as 
leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Senate.  It  should  hp.vc  been 
earlier  chronicled  that,  in  1885,  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice,  in  succession  to  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Sir  John  Thompson   brings 
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rare  gifts  to  his  high  oHice,  aiul  is  perliaps  the  ablest  iutMiiln.'r 
of  the  present  administration. 

Tlie  last  tliree  years  of  Sir  John  MacdonaM's  Proniiorsliip, 
happily  for  the  dear  "Old  Man,"  ran,  on  the  whole,  sinootlily 
with  him.  Even  Time  seems  to  have  made  a  compact  with  life's 
waning  forces  to  treat  him  graciously.     Politically,  the  hroiith 
of  public  favour  continued  to  HU  his  sails,  though  recent  years 
increased  the  complexity,  if  they  did  not  diminish  the  crop,  of 
subjects  disturbing  to  his  administration.      With  the   Paity 
system  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with  questions 
of  race  and  religion  in  Canada,  and  with  these,  added  to  sec- 
tional strife  and  the  ever-growing  religious  and  econoinical 
problems,  Canadian  statesmanship  scoms  to  be  doomed  always 
to  deal.     In  the  settling  of   these  questions,   even  Sir  John 
Macdonald  would  have  admitted,  Party  was  not  a  happ}'  solvent. 
Yet  Party  was  the  sole  instrument — the  only  one  possible,  it 
was  thought — with  which  to  handle  them.     Every  retlectini,' 
rnan,  however,  must  see  that  with  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  race  and  creed  with  whicli   we  have  to  contend  in  Canada, 
government,  other  tlian  corrupt  and  truckling,  is  almost  im- 
possible on  the  Party  system.     It  may  seem  pessimistic  to  say 
this;  but  can  optimism  lay  its  hand   on  its  heart  and  afliiin 
that  the  system  has  not  been,  is  not  evil,  and  that,  with  its  coii- 
tinuance,  the  national  outlook  is  fair   and   hopeful  ?      With 
Party  Government,  can  it  be  said  that  the  country  has  an  as- 
suring confidence  that  its  administration   and   direction   arc 
natior.ward,  and,  if  nationward,  that  we  are  on  the  highest  and 
noblest  lines  of  advancement  ?     Under  it  are  we  weaving  for 
ourselves  the  best  political  and   the  purest  social  outfit  for  the 
future  ?     With  its  rule,  is  there  among  the  different  communi- 
ties that  compose  the  Dominion  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
unite  and  weld  our  people  together  as  a  nation  ?    We  might  go 
furtiier  and  ask  if  there  is  even  an  aspiration  shared  in  com- 
mon ?     Are  not  the  Provinces  still  isolated  from  each  dtlier, 
full  of  jealousies  and  estrangements,  and  absorbed  in  the  ceasekss 
struggle,  not  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  commonwealtli,  but 
for  the  selfish  objects  of  racial  and  religious  dominance,  pi"-* 
"  better  terms  "  and  local  rights  ? 
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I>ut  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  evils  of 
party  luliJ  in  Ciiuula.     Other  as])ects  of  it  will  occur  to  the  re- 
Uoctiny  reador  ami  furnish  material,  as  wo  believe,  for  its  honest 
arraignment.     It  may  bo  proHtless  now,  even  for  illustration^ 
to  recall  the  recent  Jesuits  Kstates'  imbroglio,  which  plunged 
the  country  into  a  seething  cauldron   of  strife,  alienation  and 
bitterness.     Jn  that  unhappy  matter,  ilid  we  not  ov/'e  to  Party 
the  violation  of  the  principle  of  K([ual  Right,  and  the  putting 
of  the  public  conscience  under  the  lieel  of  political  expediency? 
For  the  present,  it  may  be   wise  though  not  patriotic  to  say, 
that  we  must  get  on  as  best  we  can  in  Canada  with  the  Party 
system.     \Vc,  however,  sincerely  and  honestly  dislike  it,  and 
deplore  its  evils  ;  but  we  refer  to  it  here,  not  to  bo  censorious, 
still  less  to  "  air  a  fad,"  but  to  show  the  dilHculty  of  governing 
such  a  country  as  ours  under  the  system.     Its  fruits  are  sufii- 
cicntly  manifest  in  our  politics  and  in  the  methods  alike  of 
those  who  are  in  office  and  those  who  are  out  of  ofhce.     It  is 
responsible,  in  the  main,  for  all  that  we  cannot  honestly  com- 
mend in  the  administration  of  the  deceased  Premier.     Wo  owe 
to  its  malign  influence  our  large  public  debt  and  the  heavy 
fiscal  im[)orts  that  burden  tke  people.     We  owe  to  it  the  cor 
ruptiou  that  has  disgraced  the  country  and  lowered  the  toue  jf 
public  life.     We  owe  to  it,  in  the  Press,  the  Platform,  und  the 
Forum,  the  evil  reign  of  vituperation  and  calunmy.     It  has 
created  discord  in  the  nation,  set  politician  against  politician, 
journal  against  journal,  class  against  class.     It  has  degraded 
the  name  of  loyalty  by  causing  men  to  be  branded  as  "  dis- 
loyal "  for  seeking,  without  ulterior  object,  to  widen  the  bounds 
of  trade,  stop  the  exodus  of  labour,  and  bring  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  the  homes  of  the  people.     We  repeat,  that  for  the 
present,  we  suppose,  it  must  be  borne  with  ;  but  soon  the  sum  of 
its  evils  must  end  and  displace  the  system.     Already  there  are 
prospects  of  a  change.     The  pledges  wrung  by  the  exigencies 
of  Party  from  the  Govei'nment  and  its  supportei-s  in  the  last 
election,  must  now  be  forfeited  or  redeemed.     Is  there  the 
wherewithal  to  redeem  them  ?     If  in  honour  they  must  be 
tnet,  the  country  will  know,  or  ought  to  know,  what  they  are ; 
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and,  knowing  this,  will  get  a  liullicr  in,sit,'lit  into  tho  nietlio<l.s 
by  wliich  we  aro  i^fovcnicd.  Will  it  projit  by  luiving  its  eyps 
opened  to  the  ex[iense,  to  say  nothing;  of  the  molality,  of  tln^ 
systoni  ? 

Tho  passin;^  away  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  leaves  th(i  future  u 
sealed  hook.  Kven  (he  nioirow  has  its  cloud  of  perplexity  and 
gloom.  His  work  ends  with  him^  and  the  new  era  Falls  to 
other  han<ls.  ])espite  the  system  luider  which  lie  lahoured, 
and  not  a  litthi  that  was  ohjectionahle  in  his  methods,  the 
shears  of  fate  cut  him  olffrom  much  henelicent  work  done  ior 
hi.s  country.  Whatever  were  his  failings,  ( .'anada  will  not  for- 
get the  debt  of  giatitude  it  owes  to  hiin.  Its  people  will  repay 
this,  not  only  by  being  kind  to  his  memory,  but  by  being  true 
to  the  country  he  served  and  loved.  The  individual  dies,  the 
nation  lives. 
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It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  pensivencss  that  one  comes  to 
review  the  final  stage  in  tho  career  of  a  man  who,  like  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  lia.s  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  intimately 
connected  with  tho  life  and  progress  of  a  nation,  and  who  for 
the  best  part  of  that  time  lu-s  had  tho  'blue-peter'  of  success 
flying  at  his  mizen-niast,  to  bo  hauled  down  at  last  only  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  Death.  Cold  would  bo  tho  nature  of  the 
writer,  who,  in  looking  back  over  those  fifty  years  in  the  mili- 
tant life  of  Canada's  greatest  statesman,  felt  no  emotion  as  he 
recalled  the  living  interest  of  that  life  in  all  the  events  of  the 
era  winch  for  him  and  his  country  is  now  forever  closed.  Tho 
living  interest  has  ceased,  but  tho  memory  of  tho  man  lives  on, 
— tho  memory  of  all  he  did  and  said,  and  strove  to  say  and  do. 
He  around  whom  all  the  party  battles  of  these  turbulent  years 
Lad  been  fought  has  fallen  ;  and  distraught  is  tho  look  on  every 
face  as  it  gives  mute  utterance  to  the  despairing  words,  "  Sir 
John  is  no  more  I "  No  one  better  than  he  understood  Canada 
and  his  own  time,  or  was  more  facile  in  taking  advantage  of 
his  knowledge  and  opportunities.      Intimately,   also,  did  ho 
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know  the  pooplo  .and  their  nvoods,  over  when  Destiny  liad  calleil 
hiiri  to  preside.       Now   that  he  lias  ,i,'one,  great  do  we  see  was 
his  pei'sonal  ascenihincy.     The  gaj)  he  has  left,  it  seems,  fnr  the 
time  at  least,  impossible  to  iill.      This  is  not  the  residt  entirely 
of  the   Cliiel'tain's  own  natural  aliilities,  great  admittedly  as 
they  were.     It  is  the  result  rather  of  ('(lucation   in  the  mind- 
sharpening  sehool  of  statecraft,  condiined  with  a  clever  aptness 
in  the  art  of  personally  governing,  ofa  ready  power  of  gauging 
contemporary  thought  on   the  political  tojjics  that  interest('(l 
the  people,  and  of  cowsununate  sUill  in  Hha]iing  in  harmony  with 
it  the  policy  of  the  liour.     In  these  respects,  high — little  indeed 
short  of  genius — were  his  qualifications  as  a  leader.     To  be  un- 
reasonably admired  by  one  generation,  remarks  a  writer,  is  to 
incur  the  certainty  of  being  unre,'isonal)ly  disparaged  by   the 
next.     It  is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  say  what  will  be  the  final  esti- 
mate   of   Sir  John  Macdonald's  work  and  character.      There 
can  bo  little  question,  however,  of  the  regard  in  which  ho  was 
held,  while  in  life,  by  the  mass  of  liis  countrymen,  as  there  ean 
bo  little  question  of  the  sincerity  of  the  grief  manifested  on 
all  sides  when  his  career  closed.     Frien<l  and  foe  alike  have  al- 
ready borne  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  man.      The  elo- 
quent leader  of  the  Opposition  did  him  no  more  than  justice 
when,  in  the  House  the  other  day,  ho  spoke  of  his  death  as    a 
national   loss,    and   characterized   the  deceased  statesman  as 
"Canada's  most  illustrious  son."     Though  Mr.  Laurier's  politi- 
cal views  compelled  him  to  differ  with  Sir  John  Macdonahl  on 
many  matters  which  he  deemed  vital  to  the   interests  of  Can- 
ada, he  freely  admitted  that  his  actions — tociuoto  the  eulogist's 
own  words — "  displayed  unbounded  fertility  of  resource,  a  high 
level  of  intellectual  perception,  and,  above  all,  a  far-reaching 
vision  beyond  the  events  of  the  day,  and,  still  higher  and  per- 
meating the  whole,  a  broad  patriotism  in  seeking  Canada's  wel- 
fare,  Canada's   advancement,    and   Canada's   glory."       These 
kindly  and  .sympathetio  words  are  the  graceful  triliute,  not 
only  ofa  member  of  the  Hou.se,  who  had  long  known  the  de- 
ceased statesman,  but  of  one,  as  we  know  and  have  said,  whose 
conscientious  convictions  had  ranged  liira  in  opposition  to  the 
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great  Conservative  leader.  May  wo  not  also  say,  that  they  voice 
the  opinion  of  the  country  at  large,  at  least  of  all  who,  of  what- 
ever stripe  of  politics,  can  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  party  and 
recognize  in  the  young  nation's  long-time  and  chief  ruler  those 
gifts  and  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  statesman  ? 
Hardly  less  fervid  are  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Senator  Abl^ott, 
who  has  since  been  called  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor- 
General,  to  the  Premiership  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  Senate, 
on  the  morrow  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  death,  Mr.  Abbott  paid 
this  tribute  to  the  deceased  statesman's  memory : 

Mk.  Speaker  : — It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to-day  to  make  any  formal 
announcement  of  the  event  which  has  filled  the  Dominion  with  mourn- 
in".  You  all  know  we  lost  on  Saturday  night  the  statesman  who 
has  filled  the  highest  place  in  the  councils  oi  tl\i»  country  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  His  loss  has  not  only  filled  this  country  with  mourning,  but 
it  has  been  heard  with  feelings  of  keen  regret  amongst  thousands  of 
people  who  live  beyond  our  borders,  and  who  knew  him  only  by  the  great 
reputation — a  continental  reputation — which  he  had.  The  statesman  who 
for  so  many  years  has  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try, and,  I  may  say,  a  not  inferior  place  in  the  hearts  of  its  people,  haa 
departv-J  from  us.  I  cannot  trust  myself  on  this  occasion,  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  perhaps  be  fitting,  that  I  should  enter  on  any  detailed  discussion 
of  the  career  of  the  great  man  whose  loss  we  deplore  ;  but,  though  thiit 
may  not  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion,  though  it  could  not,  perhaps,  Ije 
dealt  with  as  it  ought  on  t-his  occasion,  yet  we  all  know  what  we  have  lost, 
and  all  parties  concur  in  their  deep  sense  of  that  loss,  to  whatever  r<.op 
or  party  they  belong.  Honourable  gentlemen  know.  ihB  wb"lo  coun- 
try knows,  that  we  have  lost  a  statesman  of  transcend'  .1  .  bility,  who  de- 
voted his  whole  energies,  with  a  singleness  of  purpost;,  ,u:i'  with  success, 
to  the  building  uo  of  this  great  ^Dominion,  to  its  cons"  idf  tion,  to  its 
aggrandisement,  to  *he  promotion  of  its  material  prosperity,  and  to  con- 
Btituting  it  a  foundation  for  a  great  nation  to  rule  over  the  northern  half 
of  this  continent.  I  know,  all  of  us  know,  that  in  the  performance  of  that 
great  work,  and  the  great  responsibility  that  fell  upon  him  as  head  of  the 
country  for  so  many  jears,  he  built  for  himself  a  reputation,  not  oiily 
on  this  continent,  but  in  England,  scarcely  second  to  any  statesman  \vl  o 
has  sat  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire.  *  *  *  *  In  all  his 
public  life  his  characteristics  were  those  which  we  aie  taught,  and 
I  hope  which  we  will  never  forget,  to  admire  and  imitate.  That  is 
the  statesman  we  have  lost ;  but  we  have  also  lost  a  friend,  who  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people.  No  man  probably  ever  lived 
who   had    io   strongly  with  him   the   sympathies   and  aflf.ctiota   of  tlio 
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people,  a  people  constituted  aa  ours  is,  divided  by  race,  divided  by  relig 
ion,  divided  by  habits,  divided  by  politics,  yet  personally  he  was  the  friend 
of  every  man  in  the  country,  and  every  man  in  the  country  regarded  hiiu 
witli  affection  aa  well  as  with  friendship.  Sir  John  Macdonald  lived  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  unparalleled  facilities  for  amassing 
wf.-alth  ;  he  died  a  comparatively  poor  man.  None  of  his  bitterest  eremiea 
in  the  greatest  and  most  violent  heat  of  the  most  violent  politic  d  debate, 
ever  accused  him  of  using  his  personal  power  for  his  personal  advantage. 
These  are  tue  characteristics  of  the  man  we  have  lost.  I  know  I  speak  in 
a;cordance  with  the  feeling  of  every  man  in  this  Senate,  and  perhaps  of 
nearly  every  man  in  the  country,  when  I  say  that  we  regret  and  deplore 
his  loss,  and  moreover,  that  we  sympathize  with  our  whole  hearts  in  the 
bereavement  o*'  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  who  suffdr  from  it  even  more 
materially  than  his  country. 

Journalism,  too,  was  not  behind  the  Senate  in  laying  its  im- 
moitelles  on  the  Patriot  Statesman's  tomb.  We  make  two 
quotations  from  the  Press  tributes,  one  each  from  the  chief 
journals  of  the  two  <freat  cities  of  Canada,  Montreal  and 
Toronto.     The  following  is  from  the  Moi'Ueal  Gazdte : — 

■'  Compared  with  his  life  during  the  last  twenty-four  years,  the  great 
etateaman'a  early  career  seems  unimportant.     Confederation  did,  indeed, 
greatly  enlarge  the  influence  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Government. 
For  three-fourths  of  the  entire  period  he  was  Prime  Minister  of   the 
D' minion.     But  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  first  Dominion  Cabinet 
as  a  statesman  of  well  tried  ability,  of  broad  views,  and  intensely  patriotic. 
Some  of  the  ablest  men  that  Canada  has  produced  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  his  followers.     Sir  George  Cartier,  the  trusted  leader  of   the 
Conservatives  of  this  province,  had  been  in  turn  his  chief  and  his  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  old  co-ordinate  system  of  the  Union  period.     The  leading 
men  in  the   sister  provinces  readily  acknowledged    his   rare   gifts,  and 
when  the  quartette  of  colonies  that  first  composed  the  Dominion  looked 
around  for  the  one  man  who  would,  as  Premier,  inaugurate  the  new  rule, 
Ihe  majorities  did  not  hesitate  to  fix  upon  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.     This 
confidence  he  retained  to  the  last.     There  never  was  even  a  thought,  in 
cLe  Conservative  party,  of  setting  up  a  rival  to  S.r  John  Macdonald,  so 
long  as  he  had  hea'tn  and  strength  and  will  to  guide  its  course.     There 
never  was  even  a  hesitation  as  to  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  ;  and 
to  this  loyal  unanimity  must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  able  to  accomplish  so  much,  to  accomplish  what  under  no 
other  circumstances  could  have  been  accomplished. 

"  If  he  was  powerful  at  the  beginning  of  this  later  period,  he  was  indis- 
putably supremo  in  the  confidence  and  aflfectiona  of  the  people  at  the 
£E 
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close  of  it.  His  was  one  of  those  intellects  which  go  on  maturing  diir 
ing  a  life-time.  Prosperity  and  adversity  had  alike  tended  to  develop  liis 
rare  faculties.  Even  after  his  climacteric  was  past  and  his  physical  powers 
began  to  fail,  his  mind  continued  to  ripen  and  to  yield  fresh  harve.st3  of 
policy  for  the  advancement  of  the  country.  He  was  the  most  direct  and 
practical  of  statesmen.  He  always  seemed,  by  an  intuitive  prescience,  to 
discover  the  pivotal  point  of  the  situation,  and,  that  point  unce  ascer- 
tained, he  could  not  be  diverted  to  side  issues.  There  are,  do  ibtless, 
persons  who  insist  that  this  is  not  the  highest  type  of  statesmanship— 
that  the  man  of  that  type  is  ever  something  of  a  Falkland,  seein<;  witli 
pained  philosophic  ken  all  the  sides  of  a  question  and  ready  to  balance 
various  contingencies  against  his  own  a^'ured  convictions.  Sucli  a 
Falkland  (especially  in  a  democracy)  loses  while  he  hesitates.  The  hi.,'h- 
est  type  of  statesman,  who  is  at  once  philosophic  and  practical,  sees  the 
whole  range  of  possibility  at  a  glance  and  makes  his  decision  promptly — 
a  decision  based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  his  people  and  their  needs  and 
of  the  extent  and  a\ailability  of  his  own  resources  (including  faithful  and 
willing  helpers)  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  Rarely,  indeed,  have 
the  broadest  views,  the  grandest  aspirat'ons,  the  most  devoted  patriotism, 
the  loftiest  ideal  of  nationhood  been  combined  with  such  clear-sightedness 
of  aim,  such  a  common-sense  judgment,  and  such  remarkable  executive 
ability  as  in  Sir  John  Macdonald.  The  schemes  which  he  made  accom- 
plished facts  would  in  an  inferior  statesman  have  been  condemned  as 
chimerical.  But  in  Sir  John,  achievement  even  outran  aspiration,  be- 
cause he  had  faith  in  Canada,  in  he'"  people,  ir.  her  resources,  and  in  the 
men  whom  he  chose  to  be  his  co-workers, 

*'  In  another  year  the  Dominion,  whose  found  ition  will  be  forever  pre- 
eminently associated  with  Sir  John  Macdonald's  r^aie  and  services,  will 
have  passed  the  test  of  twenty- five  years  of  existence.  From  the  rejoic- 
ings of  that  season  of  anniversaries  the  great  minister  will  be  sadly  missed  ; 
but  with  the  birth  of  the  Dominion  and  its  development  during  that  first 
quarter  century  his  name  will  be  forever  associated." 

We  take  this  extract  from  an  able  and  appreciative  edi- 
torial, characteristic  of  independent  journalism,  in  the  Toronto 
Mail: — 

"It  must  be  left  to  History,  which  applies  in  due  time  the  test  to  all 
men's  works,  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  remarkable  figure  win) 
has  just  passed  away.  The  fierceness  of  the  party  conflicb,  the  i>ijii=tico 
meted  out  to  men  and  methods,  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  upon 
which  to  base  a  fair  judgment  with  regard  to  some  events  of  his  life, 
render  it  impossible  to  expect  at  this  stage  of  the  country's  bereavement 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained.     Yet  therw  are  many 
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features  in  Sir  John's  career  whicli  already  stamp  the  man,  and  lend  to 
him  a  character  which  will  ever  attach  to  his  name.     The  eminence  to 
which  he  rose,  and  the  fame   which   he   enjoyed,  not   only  in  his  own 
country,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  forcible  testi- 
monies to  his  individuality  and  his  power.     Never  did  a  colonial  states- 
man before  liini  win  ior  himself  in  the  Mother  Country   so  hi«h  a  posi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  public  there.     *    *    *     Sir  John,  through  the 
service  he  had  been  enabled  to    render  the  Empire  in  facilitating  the 
confederation  of  the  provinces,  in  assisting  at  the  Washington  negotiu- 
tions,    and  in    undertaking   the    construction   of    the   continental    line 
brought   himself  into   touch   with   the  higher   powers   in  England,  and 
secured  for  himself  there  a  reputation  for  sagacity   and  enterprise  of 
which  he  might  well  be  proud.     He  has  indeed  ranked  in  England  as  the 
greatest  of   her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies.     Not   less  for  his 
policy  in  relation  to  the  Empire  than  for  his  works  has  he  been  respected 
and  honoured  at  home.     Eminently  conservative — for  the  first  act  in  his 
public  career  was  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
Canada — he  was  also  a  thorough  Imperialist.     He  spoke  from  his  heart 
when  he  declared  in  1878  that  should  the   Hritish  flag  cease  to  fly  over 
Canada  he  would  immediately  abandon  the  country.     Similarly  his  more 
recent  announcement,  "  A  liritiah  subject  I  was  born  ;  a  British  subject 
I  will  die,"  was  no  mere  formula.     It  may  be  that  the  expression  rellecte'l 
harshly  upon  his  opponents.     But  he  meant   what  ho  said,  for  he  had 
dedicated  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Jkitish  idea  on  this  continent, 
which  we  may  well  believe  he  regarded  as  the  best  basis  for  our  national 
future.     To  the  English  statesman  and  publicist  Sir  .John  Macdonald'a 
name,  though  it  has  been  associated  with  tariil"  legislation  of  which  the 
British  manufacturer  has  complained,  has  of  late  been  the  symbol  of  the 
tie  which  connects  us  with  the  Mother  Land.     But  fame  beyond  our  bor- 
ders could  not  have  been  won  without  the  good  will  and  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Canada.     Eor  no  matter  how  faithful  Sir  John 
might  have  beei.  personally  to  the  Crown  and  the  flag,  he  would  have 
wanted   the  opportunity   to  display   his  fidelity  had  the  Dominion  not 
been  behind  him." 

But  space  forbids  us  to  extend  these  quotations.  Nor  is 
there  need  that  we  should  do  so.  They  speak  the  sentiments 
not  only  of  the  writers,  and  the  journals  they  represent,  but, 
we  venture  to  think,  those  also  of  all  ranks  and  classes  through- 
out the  Dominion.  Adherents  of  the  party  oi)posod  to  the 
'load  Chieftain  will  doubtless  make  mental  reservations,  and 
Hualify,  in  some  jarticulars,  it  may  be,  what  has  been  spoken 
iind  written.     But  few,  we  imagine,  will  deny  to  the  subject  ol 
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these  eulogies  the  right  which,  by  life-lung  service  to  the  coun- 
try is  his,  of  being  esteemed  the  foremost  figure  in  the  last 
tifty  years  of  Canadian  history,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  patriotic  workers  for  the  well-being  and  iulvancement  of 
the  nation.     The  dominant  note  in  all  Sir  Juhn  Macdonakl's 
measures  and  policy  was  the  aggrandizement  of  Canada.     In 
seeking  this,  his  work  is  well-nigh  unsurpassed  in  the  qualities 
and  characteristics   that  go  to  secure  and  hold   what  he  both 
wrought  and  sought.  Throughout  his  career  he  was  essentially 
a  popular  statesman.     There  was  little  of  the  philosopher,  and 
less  of  the  doctrinaire,  in  his  politics.     The  soundest  common 
sense  marked  all  his  iiarliamentary  utterances.     Usually  they 
were  clear  as  to  statement,  and  when  party  exigencies  did  not 
intervene,  they  were  frankly  and  effectively  presented.     Sir 
John  was  not  an  orator,  though  at  times  he  could  rise  to  the 
height   of   an  impassioned   and  telling  argument.     On  occa- 
sion, he  could  be  dignified  and  impressive ;  but  it  would  be 
misleading  to  say  that  he  elevated  the  tone  of  debate.     The 
scuffle  of  party  in  the  House  too  often  forbad  that.  He  trusted 
more  to  his  urbanity  of  manner,  his  unfailing  good  temper, 
and  the  genial  and  winning  qualities  of  his  heart.     What  he 
could  not  influence  with  these,  he  thought  was  little  worth  in- 
fluencing.   He  loved  power,  but  his  love  of  it  was  more  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  than  for  himself     His  appointments  to 
the  Bench  show  him  to  have  had  a  sense  of  moral  right  above 
that  with  which  party  had  made  him  familiar.     In  this,  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  judiciary  which  his  relations  with  politi- 
cal clerics  would  not  warrant  us  in  saying  he   paid  to  the 
Church.     He  wa&  a  man  ifh  whose  ambitions  there  was  little 
that  was  paltry,  and  absolutely  nothing  that  was  sordid.  A\  hun 
the  critic  is  apt  to  be  censorious,  or  the  historian  yields  to  the 
alien  bias  of  a  mood,  let  him  remember  that. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


LAST   ILLNESS   AND   DEATH. 


1  V  URING  the  early  days  of  the  present  ses:  ion  of  Parliament 
J  /  there  were  distressincj  rumors  about  the  Premier's  condi- 
tion. It  was  said  that  he  had  suffered  a  renewal  of  the  attack 
Wiiich  had  coujpellud  him  to  suspend  active  participation  in  the 
elwtion  campaign.  Heart  failure  was  hinted  at,  and  the  whole 
country  felt  uneasy.  At  Ottawa,  where  the  politicians  to  whom 
Sir  John's  life  meant  so  nmch,  were  assembled,  the  excitement^ 
though  suppressed,  was  intense.  Sir  Jolin  struggled  bravely 
agaitist  approaching  fate,  and  declined  to  listen  to  those  who 
plea'led  with  him  to  take  more  thought  of  himself  and  to  re- 
frain from  active  participation  in  the  exceedingly  lively  par* 
liamMitary  conflict  that  was  being  waged.  He  was  ut  length 
comp«iled  to  absent  himself  from  the  House,  but  he  did  not 
even  then  refrain  from  attending  to  public  business.  On 
Thursday,  May  28th,  there  was  much  anxiety,  despite  the 
hopeful  tcne  of  the  morning  papers,  but  it  soon  became  noised 
about  thfct  Sir  Juhn  had  passed  a  restful  night,  that  he  was 
stron(;er  and  better  in  every  way.  There  was  universal  joy  at 
this  announcerxient.  In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  tii-st 
bulletin  was  issued.     It  vc:\C  as  follows  : 

Eaknscliffe,  May  29th. 
10  a.m. — The  Premier  passed  a  quiet  and  comfortable  night,  and  this 
morning  his  physical  strength  shows  distinct  improvement  since  yesterday. 

R.  W.  Powell,  M.D. 

This  served  to  allay  all  fears,  eagerly  sought  after  as  was  tlie 
news.  The  bulletin  was  displayed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  quickly  scanned,  not  only  l)y  the 
members  themselves,  but  by  every  representative  of  the  press 
gallery,  every  attach^  of  the  House,  by  messengers  sent  from 
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the  different  departments,  and  many  private  citizens,  who  reml- 
ily  climbed  Capitol  hill  to  make  sure  that  the  leader  they  all 
loved  and  served  was  doing  well.  Fondly  they  hoped  that  a 
few  days  would  witness  a  return  of  his  usual  strength  and 
vitality ;  but,  alas,  these  hopes  were  vain. 

Sir  Jolin  felt  mucli  refreshed  by  his  night's  rest,  and  the 
guiding  impulse  of  his  life  to  work  was  strong  within  him.  Ho 
wrote  a  letter  to  Postmaster-General  Haggart,  and,  it  is  said, 
to  one  or  two  others,  and  then  sent  for  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
who  was  quickly  in  attendance.  Sir  John  Thompson  talked 
with  him  for  an  hour,  and  the  Premier  showed  that  his  grasp 
of  public  questions  bad  not  in  the  least  diminished.  He 
appeared  wonderfully  bright  when  the  Minister  of  Justice  left 
him.  At  noon  the  patient  had  a  short  nap,  from  which  he 
awoke  apparently  refreshed.  The  first  hours  of  the  afternoon 
he  spent  quietly  with  Lady  Macdonald,  the  Premier's  son,  Mr. 
Hugh  John  Macdonald,  M.P.,  of  Winnipeg,  being  also  present. 
Dr.  Powell,  the  faithful  medical  attendant,  called  at  4  o'clock 
and  found  his  distinguished  patient  doing  well  in  every  parti- 
cular. He  sat  with  Sir  John  a  few  minutes,  and  while  the 
doctor  was  actually  sitting  at  the  bed-side  conversing  with  his 
patient  the  change  came.  It  was  hemorrhage  of  the  brain,  an 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  organ,  the  effect  of  which  is 
paralysis. 

Dr.  Powell,  deeing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  at  once  sent 
for  further  medical  assistance,  and  Sir  James  Grant,  M.D.,  and 
Dr.  H.  P.  Wright,  two  of  Ottawa's  foremost  physicians,  were 
quickly  in  attendance.  Practically  they  could  do  nothing  for 
the  distinguished  patient.  They  remained  in  consultation  and 
ministration  until  after  8  o'clock,  during  which  time  Sir  John 
steadily  grew  worse.  The  effect  of  the  attack  was  to  ])aral\  ze 
in  part  the  right  side.  This  paralysis  was  not  sufficient  to  af- 
fect the  limbs  perceptibly,  but  it  deprived  the  Premier  of  tlie 
power  of  speech.  The  great  chief  lay  on  his  bed  for  hours  quite 
conscious,  but  utterly  unable  to  speak.  Time  and  again  he 
would  make  an  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that 
were  evidently  passing  through  his  yet  active  brain,  but  with- 
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out  success.  Lady  Macilonald,  his  dovoted  wife,  was  by  his 
lifdside,  as  was  also  his  son.  At  eight  o'clock  anotlior  bulletin 
was  issued.     It  read  as  follows : 

Earn.sci.iffr,  May  29th,  1891. 
8  p.m. — Sir  John  Macdonald  suffered  a  relapse  this  afternoon  while  I 
was  with  him  at  4:15  p.m.     Ho  is  quite  conscious  at  present,  but  his  con- 
dition is  most  critical.  R.  \V.  Powbll,  M.D. 

Already  more  or  less  alarming  rumours  of  impending  dan- 
ger had  circulated  in  the  lobbies  of  Parliament,  where,  of  course, 
the  Premier's  condition  wp..'i  most  anxiously  canvassed. 

The  first  news  of  the  I'remier's  relapse  which  reached  the 
Hou.se  was  brought  by  tho  Empire  reporter,  who  carried  to 
Sir  Hector  Langevin  a  personal  note  from  one  of  the  consulting 
physicians.     This  appalling  message  read  as  follows :  "  I  have 
just  seen  Sir  John  in  consultation ;  entire  loss  of  speech ;  hem- 
orrhage into  the  brain ;  condition  quite  hopeless."     With  this 
note  came  the  bulletin  which  was  subsequently  posted  up  in 
the  main  lobby.     It  was  shortly  after  8  o'clock  when  Sir  Hec- 
tor was  given  the  note,  and  he  took  it  and  read  it  with  nervous 
anxiety.    Rapidly  the  news  spread  from  bench  to  bench  on  the 
Government  side,  among  the  first  to  spread  it  being  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, of  Haldimand.  "  As  he  passed  from  tier  to  tier  of  seats," 
says   the  Empire  reporter,   in  describing  the  scene,  "  it  was 
"  pathetic  to  observe  the  pain  which  came  over  the  faces  of  the 
"Conservative  members."     At  the   time,  adds  the  journalist, 
8ir  Richard  Cartwright  was  making  his  attack  upon  Sir  Charles 
Tapper  and  the  man  who  had  then  lost  all  consciousness  of  the 
political  realm  in  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 
"  As  the  news  became  general  all  interest  in  the   debate 
"ceased.     The  lobbiy.s  were  filled  as  they  had  only  been  once 
"  before  this  session,  and  under   ordinary  circumstances  the 
"House  would  have  been  ringing  with  cheers  and  counter- 
"  cheers.     But  one  by  one  the  members  passed  out  to  wait  for 
"the  next  bulletin,  or  gathered  in  knots  near  !  le  back  row  of 
"  benches  on  tlie  Ministerial  side.     Dr.  Landurkin  saw  that 
"  some  unusual  news  was  being  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
"  and  he  crossed  the  floor  to  inquire  what  it  was.     When  he 
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"  returned  to  the  Opposition  side  and  told  his  confrtircs  w]\m 
"  had  caused  the  commotion  across  the  House,  theie  he-iin 
"  the  same  scene  in  the  benches  nt  the  back  of  Mr.  LaurlLf. 
"  The  people  who  were  crowded  into  the  galleries  up  to  tliis 
"time,  dividing  their  attention  between  the  debate  and  the 
"  gossip  of  the  hour,  also  became  aroused  to  the  fact  that  an 
"cxtiaordinary  pall  had  fallen  upon  the  House.  They  became 
"silent.  They  caught  the  same  inexpressible  solemnit}- that 
"  was  creeping  over  every  one  in  the  House,  which  is  only 
"felt  when  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  over- 
"  powering  calamity." 

Mr.  Cliarles  Mackintosh,  M.P.,  was  now  speaking.  Sir  Hec- 
tor Langevin  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  saw  tliat  ir 
would  be  useless  to  caiiy  the  debate  any  further.  They  found 
themselves  pressed  by  eager  questions  from  member  after  mem- 
ber, who,  hoping  against  hope,  wished  to  learn  if  there  was  lu^t 
some  feeble  chance  that  the  latest  's  might  not  be  as  bad 
as  it  had  reached  their  eais.  But  Si.  wtor  and  his  colleagues 
were  unable  to  hold  out  the  slightest  hope.  A  majority  of  th!- 
Cabinet  then  withdrew  to  consult,  necessarily  with  liaste,  as 
to  what  course  should  be  taken  in  respect  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  House.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Fred  White,  the  Premier's 
former  private  secretary  and  closest  friend,  came  to  the  Ibaiso 
with  further  news,  cru.'^hing  out  the  last  spark  of  hope  which 
might  have  been  kept  aiive  since  the  bulletin  of  8  o'clock  was 
pointed  in  the  lobby.  In  ellect  he  said  that  the  chieftain  wa^ 
barely  conscious  and  in  a  state  of  collapse.  He  had  been  ti  v- 
ing  to  s))eak,  but  failed.  ]\lr.  V/hite  at  once  saw  Sir  Hector, 
and  told  him  that  Sir  John  luid  been  absolutely  given  up  ly 
the  doctors,  who  said  he  could  live  but  a  few  hours  at  most. 
This  news  at  once  brought  the  Ministers  to  the  decision  that 
the  House  must  be  adjourned.  Sir  Hector  walked  across  to 
Mr.  Laurier  and  made  him  acquainted  with  the  information 
that  had  come  from  Earnscliffe.  Mr.  Laurier  at  once  consented 
to  second  both  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  and  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  There  was  a  brief  pause.  After  the  Minis- 
ters were  in   their  seats,  and  before  Mr.  Mackintosh  ceased 
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eipeaking,  or  had  well  taken  his  seat,  Sir  Hector  rose,  and  in 
a  low,  tremulous  and  almost  inaudible  tone  said  :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
"  J  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform.  The  news  we  have  had  Irom 
"Earnselitfe  is  that  the  First  Minister  has  had  a  relapse,  and 
"  that  he  is  in  a  most  critical  condition.  We  have  had  reports 
"from  the  medical  men,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  believe  that 
"  he  can  live  many  hours  more.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
"  move,  secouded  by  Mr.  Laurier,  that  the  debate  bo  adjourned." 
As  Sir  Hector  rose  it  wa?  apparent  that  his  statement  had  been 
anticipated.  In  an  instant  a  strange  and  impressive  silence 
came  over  the  House.  Every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  his 
words,  and  when  he  ceased  speaking  a  sigh  passed  through  the 
chamber.  Then  Mr.  Laurier  rose  and  said :  "  Under  such  cir- 
"cumstances,  the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  second  the 
"  motion  of  my  honourable  friend.  The  country  will  be  shocked 
"  to  hear  the  sad  news.  It  seems  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
"business,  and  I,  therefore,  agree  to  this  motion."  This  motion 
and  the  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  were  carried. 

The  Emjiire  reporter  thus  describes  the  scene  that  followed: 
"  When  the  i^peaker  had  left  the  chair  a  scene  whicii  will 
"long  be  remembered  for  its  painful  solemnity  took  place.  Sir 
"  Hector  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  score  of  members, 
"  who  plied  him  with  questions  as  to  what  the  doctors  really  said, 
"  and  how  long  the  Premier  might  be  expected  to  live.  They 
"  spoke  in  whispers,  and  took  in  many  cases  a  suggestive  shake 
"  uf  the  head  for  an  answer.  By  a  conmion  instinct  the  convic- 
"tion  settled  itself  over  the  House,  that  the  event  which  all 
"  knew  to  be  inevitable  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years  had 
"at  last  come.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  members  re- 
"  niiiined  in  the  chamber.  Hon.  Mackenzie  Buvvell,  who  had 
"  been  talking  to  several  members  in  the  rear  row  of  seats, 
"  walked  down  to  his  place  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
"  and  utterly  unable  to  s})eak.  The  tears  streamed  down  Sir 
"  Hector's  cheeks,  as  he  said  :  '  For  thirty-three  years  I  have 
"  been  his  follower.'  *»■;**♦ 

"The  members  of  the  press  gallery  immediately  left  their 
"  place?,  and  a  majority  of  them  entered  the  Chamber.     There 
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*'  was  scarcely  room  to  move  about  on  the  lloor  of  the  House. 
^'  Every  one  was  eager  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Earnsolitie. 
"  But  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  learned  there.  The  Pieuiier 
■"  was  dying,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said." 

Immediately  after  the  8  p.m.  bulletin  was  posted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  lobby,  and  Sir  Hector  had  made  his  an- 
nouncement in  the  Chamber,  cabs  were  speeding  towards 
EarnsclifFe  bearing  with  them  anxious  individuals,  including; 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  many  members  of  Parliament 

At  11  o'clock  the  following  bulletin  was  issued : 

Earnscliffe,  11  p.m. 

Sir  John's  condition  still  continues  very  precarions  ;  loss  of  power  of 
speech  ;  respiration  and  circulation  weak  ;  rest  somewhat  better  than 
during  the  afternoon  ;  takes  a  moderate  degree  of  liquid  nourishment. 

(Signed)        R.  W.  Powell, 
J.  A.  Gkaxt, 
H.  P.  Wright. 

At  the  same  hour  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  who, 
since  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  1)  ninion,  had  become  a 
firm  friend  of  the  Premier's,  came  from  Government  House  to 
inquire  after  the  First  Minister's  condition. 

At  2  a.m.  on  Saturday  all  was  quiet  ;:bout  Earnscliffe.  Dr. 
Powell,  the  attendant  physician,  said  :  "  There  is  no  change  in 
the  Premier's  condition.  He  is  resting  quietly."  Long  at'tor 
midnight  Sir  John  wakened  from  a  doze.  Looking  around  lie 
reached  his  hand  out  towards  the  bell,  made  a  motion  .as  if  to 
strike  it  and  motioned  his  head  towards  the  door.  He  could 
not  speak,  but  the  action  spoke  as  plainly  as  words.  It  meant 
that  everybody  was  to  go  to  bed  and  he  would  ring  the  bell  it' 
he  wanted  anything. 

The  whole  country  was  in  posse,  sion  of  the  sad  news  on 
Saturday  morning.  Every  newspaper  had  the  announcement 
under  display  head  lines.  "  Sir  John  is  dying  !  "  Everywhere 
the  blow  to  the  country  was  the  sole  subject  of  conversation. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  that  the  people 
awaited  further  information.     The  watcliers  at  Earnsclitfe  had 
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their  counterparts  all  over  the  Dominion.  In  Ottawa  all 
through  the  night  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  iutiuirers 
pouring  down  Sussex  Street.  The  representatives  of  news- 
papers had  no  rest.  The  press  room  at  the  House  of  Commons 
was  open  all  night,  and  the  telegiaph  instruments  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  clicked  away  steadily  hour  after  hour;  cabs 
rushed  to  and  fro  ;  corresi)ondents  hurried  in  and  out ;  reporters 
drove  at  break-neck  pace  hither  and  thither,  for  the  time  was 
short,  and  much  had  to  be  done. 

At  3:o0  a.m.  Sir  John  awakened  from  a  sleep  and  took  some 
nourishment.  Then  he  dozed  off  again,  and  Lady  Macdonald, 
who  had  been  watching  at  his  bedside  all  night,  took  a  walk 
on  the  lawn  to  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh  morning  air.  Dr. 
Powell  rose  at  5  and  made  a  thorouoh  examination  of  his 
patient.     The  result  was  the  following  bulletin : 

Earnsclikfe,  Saturday,  6  a.m. 
The  Premier  passed  the  night  quietly  and  had  short  sleeping  intervals. 
He  suilered  no  pain  and  is  perfectly  conscious  in  that  he  is  able  to  make 
known  his  wants  to  those  about  him.   Intelligent  speech  is  yet  in  abeyance, 
lie  has  taken  milk  at  intervals. 

(Signed)        R.  W.  Powell,  M.D. 

The  stream  of  callers  set  in  early  in  the  morning,  but  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  passing  of  vehicles  to  disturb  the 
patient,  and  provision  was  made  also  that  those  in  attendance 
should  be  relieved  of  all  the  strain  possible.  The  people  show- 
ed marked  good  taste  as  well  as  kindly  sympathy  ;  and  while 
all  were  anxious  to  learn  the  beloved  Premier's  condition,  they 
refrained  from  unnecessarily  embarrassing  by  their  presence 
those  who  were  thus  called  unon  so  suddenly  to  dischaige  the 
exceedingly  onerous  duties  ji  receiving  visitors  and  giving  in- 
formation. At  10:30  Sir  James  Grant  and  Dr.  Wright  arrived, 
and  had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Powell.  Sir  John  at  that 
hour,  it  was  stated,  was  perfectly  conscious,  and,  though  dozing 
frequently,  opened  his  eyes  at  every  sound.  A  step  on  the 
gravel  was  sufficient  to  awaken  him.  As  nearly  as  possible 
ahsolute  quiet  was  maintained.  As  a  result  of  the  consultation, 
the  following  bulletin  was  issued : 
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Eaknscliffe,  11:40  a.m. 
The  Premier  passed  as  comfortable  n  nigVit  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  this  morning,  at  our  consultation  at  11  o'clock,  we  find  his 
general  symptoms  unaltered  from  yesterday.     Our  opinion  of  yesterday 
remains  unaltered.  (Signed)        R.  W.  Powell,  M.D.. 

J.  A.  Grant,  M.D., 
H.  P.  Wkigiit,  M.D. 

At  4  o'clock  the  physicians  again  met  in  consultation.  Mean- 
time, visitors  who  came  to  the  gate  were  informed  that  there 
was  no  change.     After  the  consultation  this  bulletin  appeared  : 

Eakn&cliffe,  4:30  p.m. 

Sir  John  has  been  resting  quietly  all  day,  and  has  had  several  inter- 
vals of  natural  sleep.  He  has  taken  liquid  nourishment  in  small  quantities. 
He  is  still  conscious,  and  knows  those  about  him,  but  speech  has  not  re- 
turned in  the  slightest  since  his  stroke  of  yesterday  afternoon.  Anj  change 
in  his  condition  will  at  once  be  announced. 

Among  the  very  few  admitted  to  the  sick  room  was  Vun. 
Archdeacon  Lauder.   He  called  both  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon in  his  pastoral  character.     About  5  o'clock  four  meml>ers 
of  the  Calinet  walked  down  to  Earnscliffe.     They  remained 
but  a  short  time.     During  the  afternoon  his  Excellency  Lord 
Stanley  of  Preston  drove  over  with  a  cable  message  from  the 
Queen,  personally,  and  remained  at  Earnscliffe  for  an  hour. 
What  the  Queen  did  in  sending  a  message  of  anxious  inquirv 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  her  subjects,  from  the  liighest  to 
the   lowest,  were   constantly  doing.     Secretaries  were  busily 
engaged   answering   telegrams   from  every  part  of  the  Doni- 
inion,   from  Britain,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,     ('ne 
of    the   Oltl    Chieftain's    grcfitest   friends,   was   the    Princess 
Louise.     When  Loid  Lome  was  Guveinor-General  of  Cann-ia 
and  the   Princess  resided  at  Rideau  Hall,  she  learned  to  value 
the  kindly  nature  as  well  as  to  appreciate  the  keen  intellect  of 
the  Premier,  and  since  leaving  Canada  more  or  less  correspon- 
dence was  maintained  between  the  two.     Sir  John's  advice  bus 
many  times  been  sought  by  the  Princess.    On  Friday  morning, 
before  the  attack  had  become  serious,  a  cable  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Princess  asking  as  to  his  health.     ThePren  ler 
dictated  a  reply,   stating  that  he  was  out  of  danger.     Then 
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caine  the  stroke,  and  on  Saturday  came  another  message,  which 

read : 

London,  May  30th. 

Much  moved  at  report  of  Sir  John's  severe  illness.     Trust  ho  is  im- 
proving. Louise. 

Politicians,  railway  mao;nates,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  busi- 
ness men,  personal  fiiends  of  all  classes,  sent  in  messages  of 
sympathy  and  inquiry.  The  whole  country,  as  it  were,  watched 
at  the  dying  Premier's  bedside.  Intimate  personal  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  on  learning  the  sad  news,  started 
at  once  for  Ottawa.  Lady  Tilley,  wife  of  the  J-ieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  telegraphed  that  they  were  ready 
to  leave  St.  John  for  Ottawa  if  better  news  was  not  received. 
Mrs.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  who  had  been  in  Toronto,  ar- 
rived on  Saturday  evening.  She  was  dressing  to  attend  a  ball 
when  a  telegram  arrived  announcing  the  stroke  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  illustrious  father-in-law.  Upon  arriving  at  Ottawa 
.she  at  once  drove  to  EarnsclifFe,  where  her  assiduous  attentions 
were  much  appreciated.  Hon.  Frank  Smith  was  one  of  those 
who  left  at  once  for  Ottawa  on  learning  the  news,  Others  also 
sought  the  Capital  with  all  speed.  Every  a  .  'val  was  chronicled 
by  the  press  and  serve<l  to  increase  both  the  gloom  and  the 
exctement  at  Ottawa. 

At  11  p.m.  the  doctors  held  another  consultation  and  issued 
a  bulletin  which  contained  nothing  new  except  the  ominous 
vvords  :  "  His  general  condition  is  lower."  The  fact  that  the 
Premier  had  held  out  so  long  despite  the  predictions  that  he 
would  live  for  only  a  few  hours,  had  caused  hope  to  rise  in  the 
brea.sts  of  many,  and  the  intimation  that  he  was  sinking,  made 
t!ie  people  who  watched  .so  anxiously  sick  at  heart.  As  mir- 
I'jring  the  feeling  of  the  time,  the  sympathetic  account  of  the 
lyrnpire  reporter  may  be  further  quoted; 

"  Up  stairs  lay  the  dying  Statesman  with  Lady  Macdonald, 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  and  Dr.  Powell  by  his 

"bedside.     In  attendance  were  :  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  the  private 

'Secretary;  Mr.  Fred.  White,  comptr.dler  of  the  Nortli-West 

Mounted  Police,  and  one  of  Sir  John's  most  confidential 
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"  friends ;  Mr.  John  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
"  Interior,  an  adopted  son  of  the  chieftain ;  Mr.  Baird,  the  assist- 
"  ant  secretary ;  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Policeman 
"  Stewart,  a  brawny  guard,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  assist  in 
"  turning  the  sick  man  in  his  bed. 

"  Presently  through  the  gate  walked  two  gentlemen,  one  a 
"  tall,  erect,  brown-bearded  man.  It  was  the  Governor-General, 
"Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  who  had  walked  over  from  Ridcau 
"  Hall  to  cable  the  latest  news  to  Balmoral.  He  was  accom- 
"  panied  by  Major  Colville,  his  chief  A.D.C.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
"  White  hurried  out  of  the  house  and  the  four  remained  out 
"  upon  the  lawn.  There  was  the  situation  :  The  dying  Premier 
"  of  the  Dominion,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  atten- 
"  dance  at  the  express  command  of  the  Queen  of  the  British 
"Empire,  that  she  might  h^.ve  the  latest  news  of  the  condition 
"  of  the  man  she  had  so  often  honoured.  Through  Lord  Stanley, 
"  the  greatest  Queen  on  earth  extended  her  sympathy  to  the 
"  foremost  of  colonial  Statesmen." 

And  thus  the  time  passed  and  a  new  week  began,  the  last 
the  veteran  Premier  was  to  see.  To  record  the  events  of 
that  week  is  not  easy.  It  was  the  battle  of  a  strong  man 
against  Death,  it  was  the  conflict  of  one  w'lose  determined  will 
had  overcome  all  obstacles,  who  had  even  met  the  Grim  Con- 
queror himself  some  twenty  years  before  and  had  driven  him 
back  by  sheer  force  of  his  marvellous  vitalit3^  But  those 
twenty  years  of  busy  life,  of  anxieties  of  stateciaft  and  tur- 
moil of  political  struggling  had  made  the  difterence  between 
victory  and  defeat,  and  now  the  Scythe-bearer  was  pressing 
■  his  victim  closer  and  closer  every  hour.  There  was  no  hope, 
the  doctors  knew  that.  And  yet  there  were  those  who  did 
hope  that  the  physicians  might  bo  mistaken  and  that  the  loved 
and  honoured  head  of  the  nation  would,  after  all,  repeat  bis 
victories  of  yore. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  31st  May,  the  doc- 
tors issued  a  bulletin  announcing  that  the  patient  had  passed 
a  quiet  night,  without  event  of  any  kind  to  record.  But  the 
bulletin  also  said :    "  His  general  powers  of  life  are  waning- 
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Consciousness,  while  waning,  is  still  preserved  to  him,"  The 
day  wore  on  and  the  patient  remained  about  as  before,  his 
strength  astonishing  all  who  were  acquainted  with  such  cases, 
especially  the  physicians  in  attendance  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  accurately  his  condition.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  watchers  by  the  bedside  during  the  day  was  to  admin- 
ister nourishment  to  Sir  John  and  occasionally  to  change  his 
position.  The  services  of  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the  Dominion  Police 
Force,  were  constantly  in  requisition.  Broad  shouldered, 
brawny  and  big-hearted,  strong  as  a  lion,  but  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
in  Stewart's  arms  the  Premier  was  as  a  little  child.  When 
asked  to  indicate  how  he  would  like  to  be  placed  Sir  John  was 
told  to  squeeze  tiie  hand  of  Stewart  or  the  doctor,  whoever 
happened  to  be  the  questioner.  Supposing  he  desired  to  re- 
cline on  his  right  side,  he  would  give  a  strong  grip,  while  if  he 
preferred  the  opposite  position  the  chieftain  would  refrain  from 
pressure,  but  always  when  ho  was  composed  the  old  man's 
kindly  nature  would  beam  out  in  a  giateful  pressure  of  the 
hand  of  attendant  or  doctor. 

The  day  passed  on,  the  events  changing  little  from  the  day 
before,  so  far  as  Earnscliffe  and  Ottawa  were  concerned.  Out- 
side, in  every  church  in  C'anada  practically,  prayers  were  of- 
fered up  for  the  Premier's  life  and  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  The  announcement  of  his  condition,  according  to  the 
latest  bulletin,  was  made  at  the  evening  service  in  hundreds  of 
churches,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  public  anxiety 
might  be  allayed  and  the  natural  longing  for  news  on  the  one 
absorbing  topic  gratified.     This  is  how  the  bulletin  read : — 

E AHXSCLIFFE,  May  31,  10.30  p.m. 
The  Premier  passed  a  quiet  day,  and  wo  find  no  marked  alteration  in 
his  general  symptoms.     He  retains  consciousness  much  as  in  the  past  two 
days,  and  ia  free  from  suffering, 

[Signed,]  R.  W,  Powell,  M.D. 

J.  A.  GuANT,  M.D. 
H,  P,  Wright.   M.D, 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  to  give  the  following  brief  ac 
count  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden  as  well  as  sad  stroke  which 
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Said  the  Premier  low.    It  is  a  professional  summary  of  the 
facts : 

Sir  J(jhn's  position  may  be  put  in  a  few  words.     The  ruptured 
blood  vessel  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  has  left  a  minute  clut 
to  press  upon  the  centre  of  nervous  power.     That  clot  is  tlio 
-cause  of  paralysis.     The  tendency  of  a  vigorous  constitution  is 
to  slowly  absorb  this  tiny  bubble  of  coagulated  blood  and  le- 
Jieve  the  pressure ;  but  no  human  eye  can  see  whether  that 
process  has  begun  or  not.     On  the  other  hand,  should   tliis 
■deadly  circle  suddenly  begin  to  expand,  the  Premier  would 
pass  away  at  once.     The  clot  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  at 
which  life  can  be  sustained  at  all.     Thus,  the  physicians  can 
only  look  on,  while  endeavouring  to   keep   up  the  patient's 
strength,  but  utterly  powerless  to  reach  the  centre  of  danger. 
With  them  the  question  is  whether  nature  will  triumph  or  the 
,pressure  on  the  centre  of  life  increase.     All  are  agreed,  how- 
ever that  the  immediate  absorption  of  this  clot  in  the  brain  uv 
«ts  reduction  would  only  give  the  Premier  a  ])recarious  lea^e  of 
life.      Sir  John  has  probably   gone   beyond    recall.     Should 
«ven  the  power  to  speak  return,  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  his  predominant  characteristics   and  marvellous 
acuteness  of  intellect  would  never  come  back.     The  vital  cord 
has  been  drawn  out  to  its  highest  tension,  and  on  the  slightest 
additional  strain  must  snap. 

On  Monday  morning  the  train  of  anxious  visitors  to  Earns- 
clitie  was  resumed,  while  from  all  over  the  country  the  peoitlo 
looked  anxiously  for  the  first  news.  They  were  informed  liv 
die  bulletin  at  G.45  that  Sir  John  had  slejit  more  than  usual 
during  the  night,  and  that  at  intervals  his  heart's  action  became 
very  weak,  but  there  was  no  change  in  tlie  symptoms.  At  11 
-o'clock  the  bulletin  told  of  "an  unuistakable  lowering  of  the 
vital  forces,"  and  caused  still  greater  gloom  and  depressiun  in 
Ottawa  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  country.  At  6  p.m. 
there  was  "  no  change,"  but  the  newspaper  reports  stated  that 
the  tide  of  lift  seemed  fast  ebbing.  At  11.45  p.m.  the  consol- 
ing fact  was  announced  that  the  patient  suffered  no  pain,  and 
that  there  was  eveiy  prospect  of  his  living  throughout  the  night. 
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On  Tuesday  tliero  were  not  wantinij  those  outHulo  who  allowed 
thenisolvcH  to  hope  that  after  all  the  wonderful  "Old  Man" 
would  drive  the  enemy  back,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  foUow- 
inc;  day  found  some  ground  for  expiessing  this  feeling.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  the  announcements  made  by  the  physicians 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  slightest  comfort.  They  were  evidently 
drafted  so  as  to  cause  as  little  excitement  as  possible,  but  those 
who  read  each  bulletin  without  reference  to  the  others  might 
succeed  in  maintaining  a  delusive  hope.  At  (5  a.m.  the  absence 
of  the  severe  depression  which  hatl  manifested  itself  on  the 
previous  day  was  noted,  but  when  the  physicians  saw  that 
the  people  used  this  to  buoy  up  their  hopes  they  took  care 
in  the  bulletin  at  11  a.m.  to  say:  "  Wiule  we  are  gratified 
"to  finil  such  an  exhibition  of  vital  strength  as  we  see  ex- 
"eiiiplifit'd  in  him,  yet  we  cannot  alter  our  opinion  as  to  the 
"filial  result  of  his  illness."  There  was  no  alteration  until 
7  o'clock,  when  the  physicians  were  pained  to  notice  a  cliango 
for  the  worse,  and  a  decided  lowering  of  the  vital  forces. 
When  the  announcement  was  nuide  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  then  in  session,  it  caused  the  greatest  excitement, 
uiui  led  to  an  inuiicdiate  adjournment.  As  rumours  had  spread 
that  the  sick  room  was  not  ouarded  a'^ainst  intrusion  as  it 
should  have  been,  the  following  semi-otticial  announcement 
.vas  telegiai)hed  from  Ottawa  to  the  Empire  : 

"  In  consefiuence  of  the  absurd  rumours  current  in  some  news- 
papers as  to  the  persons  who  obtain  access  to  the  Premier  in 
his  illness,  the  Empire  is  authorized  from  Earnsclitfe  to  state 
(listinctiy  that  no  one  has  admission  to  Sir  John's  sick  room 
but  Lady  Macdonald,  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  Mr.s. 
i>ewdney,  Mrs.  T<'itzgibbon,  Miss  Marjorie  Stuart,  Sir  John's 
two  secretaries  (Messrs.  Pope  and  Baird),  Mr.  Fred.  White  and 
Ml'.  George  Sparks.  The  sick  room  is  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  Dr.  Robert  Powell,  who  is  never  many  minutes  absent 
ft'om  it,  and  who  is  assisted  in  the  actual  nursing  only  by  Lady 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  the  Dominion  police 
force,  a  valuable  man-nurse.  The  other  attendants  divide  into 
fcgular  watches  by  da)'  and  night,  and  assist  by  going  in  and 
3ut  of  the  cliamber  for  such  things  as  are  there  required. 
The  utmost  quiet  and  regularity  are  oUserved." 
FF 
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Durinrj  tlio  day  tlu;  illness  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
mentioned  in  the  British  Ihnise  of  Conmions,  an<l  was  the 
occasion  of  .several  j^racefiil  tributes  to  the  abilitii.'saml  viituos 
of  the  dying  PreiiUL-r.  Ki^ht  Hon.  W.  II.  Snnth,  Fiist  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  said  :  "  Sir  John  Macilonald  is  a  nian  whu,  how- 
over  his  jiarty  conduct  may  be  viewed,  has  earned  the  rosp'ct 
and  admiration  of  all  who  hnow  the  services  ho  lias  rendorLMi 
to  the  iJominion  anil  the  Kmpire.  'J'hero  can  be  but  one  fcol- 
ini(,  of  deoj)  sorrow,  that  a  life  so  valuable  seciiis  about  tocn'l." 
Sir  Williiiiu  Vernon  Harcourt,  Air.  Stavcley  ilill,  and  Ibm. 
Joseph  Chandiei'lain  joined  in  the  tribute  to  Sir  John  .Mac- 
donald, whose  death,  they  all  said,  would  be  an  internutioiiul 
loss.    The  House  i^'cnerally  showed  keen  s^-mpathy  with  Canada. 

AVe<lncsday  jiassed  much  as  tlic  other  days  had  done  since 
the  blow  which  was  nltiniately  to  result  in  death  had  fallen. 
The  Premier's  nuirvellous  vitality  was  that  which  occasioned 
the  most  comment.  There  was  a  demand  from  outside,  c-^)io- 
ciall}^  from  pliysicians  who  followed  the  case  with  greater  in- 
telligence but  not  with  greater  anxiety  than  the  people  at 
large,  that  the  i^atient's  pulse  and  respiration  should  be  given. 
This  wish  was  complied  with.  Tiie  morning  bulletin  showed  thb 
respiration  to  bo  28 ;  "  pulse  irritable,  120."  vVt'ter  the  afternoon 
consu  I  ..tion  it  was  announced  that  the  patient's  condition  was 
lower  than  at  the  same  hour  on  the  jirevious  day  ;  in  the  even- 
ing the  pulse  was  120,  respiration  SO.  Just  before  midnight 
the  bulletin  announced,  "  the  patient,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  less 
strength.  Respiration,  28 ;  pulse,  100,  flabby,  compressible 
and  very  irregular."  The  following  was  one  of  the  many  news- 
paper despatches  sent  from  Ottawa  on  Wednesday : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  Premier  is  not  generally  understood. 
The  repeated  announcement  that  he  is  conscious  and  able  to 
take  nourishment  has  led  to  the  impression  here  and  elsewhere 
that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  he  can  recover.  But  the 
degree  of  consciousness  hi  so  slight  and  the  volume  of  nourish- 
ment so  small  that  these  announcements  should  be  accepted 
with  wide  qualification.  Beyond  the  signals  which  he  is  able 
to  give  upon  matters  affecting  his  immediate  physical  ccuifort. 
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Sir  John  lins  not  since  I-'ii'lay  last  coniiniinicatcd  a  sin;;;le  idea 
1(1  anyone  alioiit  liini.  That  he  knows  tliosi;  who  are  ahout 
liiiii  is  proliably  true,  but  that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  eithei- 
Ills  circunistanocs  or  general  suiinnndings  is  to  be  donbteil. 
And  yet,  it  is  only  natural  that  tlie  fact  ofhis  survival  to  tliis 
liour  should  lead  to  the  general  notion  that  he  nuist  be  wttiiiL;' 
h'jtter.  A  close  analysis  of  the  bulletins,  however,  shows  tliai 
tlieie  has  been  a  steady  lowering  ot"  the  nervous  forees.  That 
Sir  John  has  not  succumbed  ere  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  hohl  on  life  was  stronger  than  his  medical  attendants 
liclievetl  it  to  be.  The  doctors  could  nut  say  in  advance  how 
jniig  he  could  endure  the  teriific  straiti  to  which  ho  was  sub- 
jtH'tod,  and  in  jmlging  his  chances  of  living  they  mt.'rely  niea- 
smvd  his  sti'ciigth  by  the  conuiion  standard.  It",  however,  Sir 
J"lin  has  been  a  remarkable  man  these  llf ty  yeai's  and  more, 
lie  has  not  ceased  to  be  so  when  tlie  liand  of  deatli  closed  about 
liis  heartstrings.  Everyone  now  sees  what  inestimable  stores 
of  vital  force  the  'Old  Man'  has  ha  I  to  sustain  liim  through  all 
his  wonderful  career  of  restless  activity  and  hard  mental  work.'' 
Thurs(hiy  saw  the  weary  watch  continued  but  with  little 
more  reason  for  hope  than  before.  The  patient  had  passed 
the  night  without  change,  taking  nourisliment  as  usual  and 
sleeping  a  good  deal.  The  hope  of  the  country  went  u[)  with 
a  bound  when,  at  their  forenoon  consultation,  the  doctors  is- 
sued this  bulletin  : — 

Eauxscliffe,  June  4,  1891,  11.15  a.m. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  passed  a  fairly  comfortable  night  and  partook  of 
nourisliment  at  intervals.  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  slightly  improved 
at  the  time  of  our  consultation,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  having 
lived  six  days  since  his  seizure  partial  absorption  has  had  time  to  take 
place.  The  heart's  action,  however,  is  extremely  feeble  and  very  irregu- 
lar, and  its  failure  is  at  present  the  chief  danger. 

[Signed,]  R.  W.  Powell,  M.D. 

J.  A.  Gkant,  31.  D. 
H.  P.  Wright,  M.D. 

One  of  the  doctors  explained,  however,  that  this  simply 
meant  that  there  was  less  hope,  the  trouble  merely  changing 
from  the  head  to  the  heart.     In  the  evening,  the  bulletin  told 
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of  "  continuous  weakness,"  and  at  night  he  was  "  slightly  more 
conscious  of  his  surroundings,"  but  the  heart's  action  was 
weaker. 

As  the  week  drew  to  its  close  so  did  the  life  of  the  great  and 
beloved  Premier.  Dr.  Geo.  Ross,  of  Montreal,  had  been  called 
in  at  the  special  desire  of  many  friends  of  Sir  John's  family, 
and  he  arrived  at  noon.  The  result  of  the  consultation  of  the 
four  physicians  was  this  hopelessly  depressing  bulletin  : — 

Eahnscliffe,  June  5th,  2.45  p.m. 
At  our  ccnaultation  to-day  we  found  >Sir  John  Macdonald  altogether 
in  a  somev  hat  alarming  state.  His  strength,  whicli  has  gradually  faileJ 
hiru  during  the  past  week,  shows  'i  marked  decline  since  yesterday.  He 
shows  still  a  slight  llickerinj  of  oonscionsnesa.  Respiration,  38  ;  pulao, 
120,  more  feeble  and  irregular  than  heretofore.  His  hours  of  life  are 
steadily  waning.  (Signed)        B.  W.  Po'.vkll,  M.D. 

J.  A.  GuANT,  M.D. 

H.  P.  Wiuairr,  M.D. 

G.  Ros.s,  M.D. 

Then  followed  this   announcement,  increasing,  if   i)ossible^ 
the  gloom  and  despair  among  the  peo[)le  : 

Eaksscliffe,  June  Gth,  7  p.m. 
Sir   John's   end   is  fast  approaching  ;  has   been  unconscious  since 
ip.  m.  (Signed)        K.  W.  Puweli,,  M.D. 

From  this  time  on  it  was  deemed  simply  a  matter  of  hours 
to  the  anxious  watchei's  expecting  at  any  time  the  approiich  of 
death.  At  nine  o'clock  the  physicians  noticed  a  change  and 
notified  the  family,  who  gathercl  round  the  bedside,  conscious 
that  the  end  was  now  at  hand.  His  irregular  and  laboured 
breathing,  vhich  had  been  for  hours  a  series  of  gasps  and  had 
now  reached  the  rate  of  tifty-six  a  minute,  ceased,  and  in  its 
place  there  came  a  deep,  regular  and  ordinary  respiration.  Fur 
another  hour  the  terrible  waiting  and  suspense  continued.  At 
last,  without  a  struggle,  his  heart  sto])ped  beating,  the  breath 
of  life  left  the  body.  Sir  John  Macdonald  died  at  Hfteeii 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  June  the  sixth,  ISiJl, 
a<^ed  seventy-six  years  and  five  months. 
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NEVER  in  the  history  of  Canada  has  the  country  Leen  po 
profoundly  stiiTcd  by  the  death  of  any  man  as  by  the 
death  of  liini  who  had  so  kmfx  and  so  ablv  rfuided  its  course. 
Messai]jes  of  condoL  >'e  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  highest  dignibii-ies  in  the  realm,  including  Her  ]\Iajesty 
the  Queen,  hastened  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
ineiiiory  of  the  dead. 

The  bod}'  was  at  once  embalmed  and  clothed  in  the  uniform 
of  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor — the  decorations  he  had 
received  from  the  Sovereign  he  had  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully  shining  upon  his  breast.  The  ari'angements  for  the 
fiiiioral  must  have  been  extensive  in  any  case,  fur  all  Canada 
'lesired  to  participate  in  it.  But  practically  a  double  funeral 
had  to  be  arranged  for,  because  of  the  dead  Premier's  wish 
that  lie  should  be  buried  in  the  family  plot,  at  Kingston, 
hcside  hm  parents,  his  sisters  and  his  brother. 

0)1  Tuesday  morning,  at  d  lylireak,  the  remains  were  removed 
to  the  Senate  Chambci',  wlu're  they  lay  in  state  until  the 
next  day,  during  which  time  thousands  of  people,  including  the 
most  distinguished  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  visited 
the  place  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  well-known  features  of 
Canada's  great  statesman.  Many  floral  tributes  were  brought 
and  laid  beside  the  coffin.  At  night  the  body  was  watched  by 
relays  of  Conservative  Mendjers  of  Parliament.  When  Wednes- 
day morning  came,  the  pi-epaiations  for  the  great  funeral 
paij;t'ant  were  early  begun.  Until  noon,  however,  the  surging 
ci'owds  of  mourners  were  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber  and 
take  a  last  look  at  the  dead. 
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Shortly  before  the  Senate  Chamber  was  closed  to  tlie 
general  public  an  incident  occurred  which  must  be  regarded  ii< 
the  most  signiticant  since  the  body  of  the  Premier  was  broii^ht 
from  Earnscliffe.  At  that  moment  Sir  Casimir  Gzowski  walkcl 
slowly  forward  and  placed  on  the  casket  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  white  and  yellow  roses  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Attached  to  the  wreath  was  a  card  bearing  this  inscription: 


3from  1l3cr  /lftajc£it\?  Qnccn  Uictoria, 
3)1  /Iftcmor\?  ot  1l3cr  3fi^iti3tul  anC)  BcvotcD  Servant. 


It  is  not  romen}bered  that  Her  Majesty  has  ever  before  .sent 
any  such  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  to  Canada  or  any  other 
colony  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  for  a  public  servant. 

Meanwhile  busy  pieparations  for  the  fun-^ral  were  going  on 
outside.  The  hearse,  drawn  by  four  heavily  caparisoned  horses 
and  richly  set  with  plumes,  had  arrived.  The  Goveniov- 
General's  Foot  Guards,  350  strong;  the  4ord  Battalion,  loO 
strong,  and  the  members  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Batteiy,  lia'l 
marched  in  and  were  drawn  up  in  long  parallel  lines  down  thti 
eastern  roadway.  The  bands  of  the  two  tirst-mentioned  corps 
wore  also  in  readiness.  In  every  direction  there  were  movinir 
masses  of  I'epresentative  bodies  in  procession  order,  finding  tlie 
places  assigned  to  them.  The  grounds  were  black  with 
onlookers.  Contrary  to  the  apprehension  felt  in  some  quar- 
ters, there  was  no  disorder  or  wild  scrambling  for  places.  TI  ; 
original  order  of  precedence  was  closely,  though  not  absoluteJ}', 
followed.  An  air  ol  pei'fect  reverence  prevaih-d,  and  on  eveiy 
hantl  were  heard  the  tenderest  and  most  affectionate  referencos 
to  the  gi-eat  man  in  whose  honour  they  had  gathered. 

The  casket  was  closed  shortly  after  12  o'clock.  At  tluit 
hour  the  Senate  chamber  wore  very  much  the  same  quiet  air 
as  in  the  early  morning,  with  the  exception  that  a  staff  of  nicu 
were  engaged  in  removing  the  floral  offei'ings  and  j)lacing  thi';ii 
on  the  two  cars  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.    At 
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j  recisely  1.15  o'clock  the  great  bell  in  the  tower  gave  the  first 
signal  for  movement.  Imniediatfly  afterward  the  bells  on  the 
City  hall  and  churches  took  up  the  tolling,  and  kept  it  up  until 
the  funeral  was  over.  At  the  .striking  of  the  tower  bell  six 
stalwart  members  of  the  Dominion  police  force  raised  the 
casket  to  their  shoulders  and  the  march  to  the  main  entrance 
began.  In  front  went  Chief  Whips  Taylor  and  Trow,  bearing 
the  wreath  sent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  behind  the 
casket  came  Junior  Whips  Daly  and  Pope,  carrying  the  wreath 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General.  The  members  of  the 
late  Cabinet,  with  Hon.  J.  C.  Aikens,  marched  reverently  on 
either  side  in  their  capacity  as  pall-bearers.  The  hearse  was 
beneath  the  main  tower,  and  towards  that  point  the  bearers 
slowly  carried  their  honoured  burden.  As  they  came  in  sight 
the  bands  began  the  low  and  mournful  strains  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul.  A  solemn  hush  came  over  the  great  multitude 
and  tl.ousands  of  heads  were  bared.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a 
few  moments  to  place  the  casket  in  the  hearse  and  lay  upon  it 
the  memorial  wreaths.  Then  the  bands  moved  slowly  forward 
and  the  funeral  march  to  the  church  began. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  procession: 

Major  Sherwood,  chief  marshal. 

Squad  of  Dominion  Police. 

Squad  of  Dragoon  (iuarda,  four  abreast. 

Carriages  for  the  Pull-bearers. 

Six  Bearers,  chosen  from  the  Dominion  Police. 

Band  of  the  Governor- General's  Foot  Guards. 

Band  of  the  43rd  Battalion. 

Militia  Ollicers  in  Uniform. 

Major-General  Herbert  and  Capt.  Streatfield,  A.D.O. 

Two  cars  of  Floral  Tributes. 

THE  HEARSE, 

drawn  by  four  horses  richly  cuparisoned. 

The  Pall-bearers,  being  members  of  the  late  Cabinet. 
Carriage  containing  Mr.    Hugh  .J.   Mandonald,   Col.  J.  P.  MacPheraon, 

and  Bev.  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Kingston. 
Cumage  containing  Dr.  Powell,  Mr.  Fred  White,  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  and 

Mr.  George  Sparks. 
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Carriage  containing  His    Excellency  the  Governor-General  anrl  Col.  >ir 

Caaimir  Gzowaki,  representing  Hor  M  ijesty  the  Queen  ;  lion. 

W.  Walsh,  A.D.C.,  and  Col.  Dawson,  A.D.C. 

Carriage  ccntaiag  Hon.  C.  Colville  and  Lieut. -Col.  I'rior,  A.  DC. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  of  Quebec  and  Capt.  Shepherd,  A.D.C. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Daly  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Mace  of  the  Senate,  home  by  Sergeant  at-Arms  St.  Denis. 

Speaker  Lacoste  and  IMembers  of  the  Senate  four  abreast. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity. 
The  Mace  of  the  Cumraons,  borne  by  Sergeant-at-Arms  MacDonnell. 
Speaker  White  and  Members  and  ex-Members  of  the  House  of  Commonrs, 
four  abreast,  irrespeclive  of  political  divisions. 
Officials  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Parliamentary  Press  (Jallery  and  Pages. 
Bind  of  La  Lyre  Canadienne. 
Consular  C  jrps — C.  L.  Knapp,  U  S.  Consul-Gsneral  ;  Col.  Lay,  U.S. 
Consul;    D'A.  Anaell,  Consul-*  ieneral  of  Mexio »  ;  Mr.   Schwob,    Vice- 
Consul  of  France;    Candido   Do   Pedrorena,   Cousul-General  of  Spain; 
W.   C.  Munderloh,  Consul-G 'neral  for   German  limpiro  ;  E.    Schubz?, 
Consul  for  Austria- Hungary  ;  G.  B.  Day,  Ci)n8ul-General  for  Chili  ;  C. 
Mariotte,  ConsulGeneral  for  Italy  ;  Col.  Henshaw,  Consul  for  Uruguay; 
.1.  F.  Wolff,  Consul  for  Denmark  and  Vice-Consul  for  Sweden  and  >"r- 

way. 

Deputy  Ministers  of  Departments. 

The  following  re^jresentatives  of  Lei'islative  Assemblies  : 

Ontario — W.  U.  Meredith,  leader  of  the  Opposition  ;  SL^ssrs.  ]\Ionck, 
Mi-iter,  Hiscott,  Bush,  McCleary,  Gilmour,  Mack  and  Cauipbeii  'if 
Algoma. 

Quebec— John  S,  Hall,  Q  C,  .Tam'?s  McShino,  .1.  O.  Villeneuve,  W. 
J.  Poupore,  B.  Beauchamp,  V.  E.  Leblanc,  G.  A.  ISIantel  and  Uochon. 

Manitoba — Hon.  Premier  Groenway. 

New  Brunswick — Hon.  Premier  Blair  and  Solicitor  General  Pngsley. 

British  Columbia — Hon.  Theodore  Davie,  Attorney-General. 

Then  followed  the  representatives  of  many  immicip;ilitics 
and  public  organizations  of  all  kinds,  and  after  these,  promi- 
nent citizens  in  their  private  capacity.  Along  the  entire  route 
of  over  a  mile  to  St.  AUiati's  Church,  where  the  funeral  service 
was  to  be  read,  tlie  sidewalks  wi'rc  blocked  with  people,  tlio 
majority  citizens  of  Ottawa,  lait  thousands  also  from  outside, 
attiacted  by  the  greatness  of  the  solemn  event  wdiich  was  to 
mark  the  daj'  as  one  to  lie  reinend)ered  in  the  history  of  Can- 
ada.    It  was  estimated  that  8,0U0  men  were  in  line  ana  thai 
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00,000  people  watched  the  procession  from  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  the  Church.  The  day  was  intensely  hot  with  that 
close,  stifling  heat  which  precedes  a  storm,  and  there  was  much 
suffering  among  the  processionists  and  spectators. 

The  Church  was  magnificently  decorated.  The  catafalque, 
under  which  the  casket  was  to  rest,  was  clothed  in  imperial 
purple.  The  two  pillars  nearest  the  altar  had  an  embossed 
wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  while  the  two  neai-est  the 
niiun  entrance  had  embossed  leaves  of  laurel  worked  in  bullion 
gold.  The  top  drapery  was  festooned  with  gold  braiding,  with 
a  background  of  three  golden  stars  ;  below  there  appeared  two 
wreathes  of  maple  leaves  entwined  in  gold  and  green.  At  the 
junction  of  each  pillar  with  the  canopy  hung  bannerets  of 
purple  and  gold,  bearing  a  centre  design  of  the  Greek  lexicon, 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  The  canopy  itself  was  a  covering 
of  black  and  purple.  The  bier  consisted  of  two  mahogany 
pedestals,  covered  with  a  banner  of  royal  pur])lo  and  gold  in 
front,  having  a  representation  of  St.  Alban  the  Alart3'r. 

But  there  was  one  particular  spot  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
hundreds  who  visited  the  Church  during  the  morning  were 
directed  with  thoughts  of  sadness.  Immediately  in  front  of 
the  reading-desk,  the  end  seat  next  the  centre  wall  in  the 
second  row  was  covered  with  purple  and  old  gold,  festooned  in 
front,  a  wreath  of  smilax  on  the  entry  side.  This  was  the  seat 
which  the  great  chieftain  had  occupied  for  so  many  years,  and 
ir  the  place  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  there  rested 
to-(iay  a  superb  cross  of  white  and  cream  roses,  tulips  and  im- 
mortelles, a  gift  from  the  following  vounij  ladies  of  St.  Alban's : 
The  Misses  Taylor,  Cross,  White,  Powell,  Wallace,  Bogert, 
Bacon,  Landor,  Wise,  Mackintosh,  Jarvis,  and  Bancroft.  The 
baptismal  font  was  filled  with  superb  tropical  plants  of  Yucca 
palm  and  fern.s,  and  adorned  with  lilies  and  smilax.  The  en- 
tire edifice  was  touching  in  its  sombre  shadows,  but  beautiful 
in  all  its  floral  loveliness. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  church  was  Lady  Stanle\' 
of  Preston,  wife  of  the  Governor-General,  ivho  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Kilcoursio,  A.D.C.,  Mrs.  Colville  and  Mrs.  Herbert,  the 
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ladies  attireJ  in  deep  mourning.  The  procession  was  most 
solemn  and  included  nearly  all, if  notall,  the  Anglican  clerL,'y  of 
the  city.  The  coflin  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead  Pre- 
mier was  borne  in  attended  by  the  pail-bearers  and  followed 
by  the  i*elatives  of  the  deceased,  led  by  Mr.  Hugh  John  Miic- 
donald  and  his  little  son  Jack,  the  Premier's  only  grands  m. 
When  all  had  been  admitted  for  whom  decorum  deinandol  an 
assured  place,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  as  many  of  the 
multitude  outside  as  could  find  standing  surged  into  the  Cliurdi. 
The  service  was  most  solemn  and  impressive  and  all  pre->ent 
joined  in  spirit  in  psium  and  prayer  over  the  mighty  deiul. 
The  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bogert,  incumljonfc  of  St. 
Albans.  The  service  concluded,  the  procession  re-formed  and 
the  march  to  the  station  was  begun.  The  gathering  storm  had 
come  closer  and  was  now  imminent.  The  procession  had  not 
got  half  way  to  the  station  when  the  inky  clouds  broke  in  a 
terrific  down-pour,  scattering  spectators  and  many  of  the  pedes- 
trians in  the  procession. 

A  special  train  had  been  made  up  to  carry  the  remains  and 
those  who  were  to  attend  them  to  Kingston,  and  on  theairivid 
of  the  cortege  the  coffin  was  reverently  borne  from  the  hearse 
to  the  car  which  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
whole  train  was  heavily  draped  in  emblems  of  mourtdng.  About 
a  quarter  past  four  the  train  started.  At  Carleton,  Smith's 
Falls,  and  Sharbot  Lake,  where  short  stops  were  made,  vast 
throngs  of  people  were  found  assembled,  thus  paying  the  last 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  for  the  Chieftain.  At  many  smaller 
places  the  people  turned  out  to  see  the  train  go  by,  and  at 
wayside  stations  and  farm  houses  men  stood  with  heads  uncov- 
ered as  the  train  flew  past. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  when  the  train  mlled 
into  Kingston  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Old  Limestone 
City's  most  distinguished  son  now  nearing  their  last  restiny- 
place.  An  immense  throng  had  assembled  and  were  waitinj,' 
patiently  in  solemn  silence  the  coming  of  the  dead.  When  the 
train  ceased  to  move,  the  clock  over  tae  town  hall  began  to  toll, 
and  the  ringing  continued  for  an  hour.     A  battery  was  pres- 
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cnt  in  full  force  and  formed  two  lines  from  the  train  to  the 
(.'ity  Hall.     Eight  con.stables  stepped  forward  and  received  the 
casket,  which  was  covered  with  magniliceiit  wreaths  and  other 
tloral  tiibutes.     The  spectacle,  as  the  procession  moved  from 
the  train  towards  the   building  under  the  vivid  glare  of  the 
electric  liglit,  was  solemn  in  the  extreme.     First  came  ilayor 
Drer.an,  then  the  casket,  members  of  the  City  Council,  every 
member  of   the   Cabinet,  Senators,  M.P.'s   and   frionds  from 
Ottawa.     A  squad  of  cadets  was  formed  around  the  bier  when 
the  corpse  arrived,  and  immediately  they  formed  a  body  guard. 
On  the  casket  being  deposited  at  the  City  Hall,  the  cover  was 
quickly  removed,  and  the  guard  of  honor  settled  into  position. 
Then  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  passed  the  coffin  and  viewed 
the  face  of  their  beloved  Chieftain  for  the  last  time.     Not  one 
went  through  the  ordeal  with  dry  eyes.     Some  of  them,  particu- 
larly Sir  Hector  Langevin,  were  very  much  all'ected,  and  aged 
men  were  seen  to  weep  as  they  proceeded  on  towards  the  means 
of  exit.    The  sadness  of  the  scene  was  remarked  by  many.    Half 
an  hour  later  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  crowds  be- 
gan to  surge  in.     They  passed  in  one  door  and  out  at  another, 
so  that  confusion  was  avoided  and  thousands  had  their  desire 
gratified.     The  passing  to  and  fro  was  continued  till  midnight, 
at  which  time  the  crowd  lessened  and  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
While  this  solemn  ceremony  was  going  on  in  alike  the  Capital 
and  in  the  home  of  the  Premier's  boyhood,  all  Canada  joined  in 
spirit  in  honoring  the  dead.     In  every  town  and  city  business 
was   suspended,  while    during   the  hours   when  the    funeral 
procession  was  to  take  place    bells  tolled  from  church  steeples 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion. 

On  Thursday,  the  eleventh  of  June,  the  body  of  Canada's 
greatest  statesman  was  to  be  laid  away  from  mortal  sight  for- 
ever. Kingston  was  early  astir.  People  from  outside  began 
to  pour  in  soon  after  daybreak,  and  long  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  funeral  the  city  was  uncomfortably  crowded.  Yet  so 
general  was  the  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
so  keen  the  sense  of  personal  loss  on  the  part  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  desired  to  take  part   in  the  ceremony,  even  as 
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spectator,  that  the  crowd  never  lost  its  character  of  a  fimiMjil 
assemblage. 

As  early  as  five  o'clock  that  mornin;,'  citizens  be,i,'an  to  hasten 
towaid  the  city  buihlings,  where  the  remains  were  lyinij  ii> 
state.  A  Continuous  stream  of  people  kept  passing  through  tin; 
hall,  and  the  crush  was  so  great  at  times  that  the  doors  had  to 
be  closed.  Soldiers  and  policemen  were  on  lian<l  to  prevent 
confusion,  but  frequently  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  The 
n)ayor  estimated  tluit  luUy  15,000  people  viewed  the  remains 
before  he  gave  the  order  to  re^ilace  the  lid  on  the  casket.  It 
was  no  uncominoM  thing  to  see  old  citizens  weeping  as  they  left 
the  building.  Had  the  funeral  been  postponed,  the  demand  to 
view  the  remains  would  not  have  been  satisfied  within  the 
day,  as  when  the  doors  were  closed  at  \'2."0  p.m.  thousands  had 
collected  in  the  gtreets  in  front  of  tin;  hall  intent  on  gaining,' 
admissit 

At  l.oO  o'eh^ck  Ontario  Street  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eitv 
hall  was  densely  crowded.  It  was  at  that  point  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent squares  that  the  funeral  procession  was  being  organized 
by  the  civic  ollicials.  This  was  done  f]uietly  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  solemn  character  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  2.45 
p.m.  when  the  casket  was  raised  to  the  shoulders  of  eight  men 
of  A  Battery  and  slowl}-  borne  to  the  street.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  otRciating  clergymen  and  the  pall-bL'arers.  Instantly 
the  bells  bemm  to  toll  with  slow  and  regular  strokes,  and  thou- 
sands  of  heads  were  baretl.  Tlio  hear.se  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  street  awaitiin;  its  burden  of  distinguished  clay.  It  was 
heavily  draped  and  was  drawn  by  eight  horses  from  A  Ijattery, 
suitably  caparisoned  and  led  by  men  in  uniform.  Tlie  casket 
having  been  placed  in  position  and  the  wreaths  of  Her  Majesty 
th'.'  Queen  and  His  Excellency  tlie  Governor-General  placed 
thereon,  the  oilicer  in  command  g;ive  the  order  to  march.  In 
low,  plaintive  tones  the  combined  bands  of  A  Battery  and  the 
14th  Prince  of  Wales'  Own  Rifles  l)egan  a  funeral  dirge,  an  I 
the  cortege  moved  forward  in  regular  order.  As  the  Avaiiin^' 
notes  of  the  music  were  heard,  an  impressive  hush  came  over 
the   vast   concourse   in  Princess   Street,  and  they  waited  in 
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patii  nee  for  tlie  sombre  pn-jjeant  to  appear.  As  the  ])rocossiQn 
moved  into  the  main  thor(niglifare,  niiininff  the  full  leugth  of 
the  city,  it  was  ohservod  to  be 

IN    THE    rOLT.OWIXU   ORDER: 

Kingstfiii  Police  Force,  in  comnmnu  of  Chief  Horsey. 

4ih  lU'ginient  of  Cavalry,  eii,'ht  abreast,  in  command  of  Col,  Dull'. 

Combined  Bands  of  A  iJattery  ai.d  14th  \\  \V.  <>.  RiHes. 

Veil.  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Ifcv,  J.  J.  liogert. 

Car  of  Fhral  Offi'ripgH. 

THE   HEARSE, 

drawn  by  eight  led  horses. 

Pallbearers,  being  members  of  the  late  Cabinet. 

lion.  J.  Aikens. 

First  carriage  of  mourners,  containing  Mr.  II,  J.  Macdonald,  Col.  Mac- 

pherson,  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  ar.d  Mr,  (k'orgo  Sparkes, 

Second  carriage  of  mourners,  containing-  Dr,  PoweH,  Mr.  F,  Wliite,  Mr. 

Joseph  Pope,  :>.  d  Mr,  Yankoiighnet. 

In  parallel  lines,  extending  as  gur  :d,  A  battery,  under  Major  Drury, 

The  lloyal   Military   College  cidets  and  Kingston  battery,  under  Capt. 

Wilmot. 
Carriage  containing  Col.  Sir  Cas-imir  Hzoweki,  representing  Her  Majesty 

the  Queen,  and  Lieut, -Col.  Smith,  ( f  the  Governor- General's  stall'. 
Can iago  containing  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Hun.  U.  Mowat,  Commander 

Law,  A.D.C.,  an  1  Sir  Roderick  Cameron,  of  New  York. 

Carriage  containing  His  (Jrace  Archbishop  C'leary  ;  His  Grace's  Secretary, 

Father  Kelly  ;  Father  Corbett,  of  Cornwall  parish,  and  Father  Mc 

Williams,  of  Kingston, 

Carriage  containing  Rev.  Dr.   Wardropc,  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 

General  Assembly,  and  Rev.   Dr.   Reid,   Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Canada. 

Carriage  containing  Major-d'en.  Cameron,  Commander  R  M.C. 

Members  of  the  S'mate  and  House  of  Coi.    nous. 

Guard  composed  of  14th  P,W,0,  Rifles,  in  command  of  Major  Powers, 

Ontario  Legislature, 

Fiepresentative  Clergy  of  ■.,'^.\  the  Denominations, 

Judges  of  the  Superior  and  County  Courts. 

Deputy-Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  A.  M,  Burgess. 

Deputy-Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr,  A.  Gobell. 

Deputy-Minister  of  Ridlways  and  Canals,  Mr,  T.  Tiiideau. 

Collingwood  Schreiber,  Chief  Engineer  of  Gcvernment  Railways, 

Officers  of  the  Canadian  IMilitia  in  reversed  order  of  seniority. 
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Then  fcillowod  tho  roiiresontiitives  of  iimnicipal  corporatioiiB  lionded  Ijy 
Ihoso  of  Kinj,'Bton,  clubs,  orL'iiiiizutions  nml  societieB  of  various  kin  Is,  in- 
cliKliti<,'  many  from  diatunt  piirta  of  tho  country. 

Alonj,'  tilt!  jirincipal  portion  of  Princess  Street  evory  availaMo 
foot  of  <,'rounil  not  actually  taken  up  by  the  marchers  wasocuu- 
picd  by  spectators.  'I'lie  masses  of  peo[)lo  were  not  so  ;jfroat 
as  at  Ottawa,  but  they  seemed  oToater  foi'  tlie  reason  that  tliei'e 
was  moie  concentration.  The  r(nite  hiy  alonj,^  one  street,  and 
to  that  point  tlie  peojtle  of  the  city  and  thousands  of  visitors 
Hocked.  As  the  ini])Osino;  procession  moved  alon<^'  and  the 
hearse  jnvsscd  by,  every  liead  was  bared,  and  to  tlie  tribute  of 
respectful  silence  there  was  in  many  cases  added  the  tiibute  of 
loving  tears.  The  drapiii  .'s  of  mourning  were  general  along 
the  line  of  march,  and  were  not  limited  at  all  to  places  of  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  private  houses  were  draped  with  em- 
blems of  sorrow.  The  distance  to  the  cemetery  was  three  full 
miles.  This,  with  the  return,  was  more  than  most  walkers 
were  able  to  undertake,  loyal  and  loving  as  was  their  purpose, 
and  hence,  according  to  arrangement,  they  halted  just  outside 
the  city  limits  and  allowed  the  procession  of  vehicles  to  pass 
between  their  ranks.  There  wore  -ibout  o.  hundred  of  the 
marchers  who  considered  no  sacrifice  tw  gref,  t  for  their  chief- 
tain, and  they  pushed  onward  to  the  cemetery.  This  brave 
contingent  embraced  a  score  or  more  of  members,  cx-members, 
and  senators,  as  well  as  the  full  civic  delegation  from  Ottawa. 

Long  hours  before  the  funeral  cortege  came  into  view, 
people  wended  their  way  through  the  gates  of  the  ceme- 
tery. A  continuous  stream  of  vehicles  drave  along  the  road 
from  Kingston.  The  trains  ran  every  hour,  and  hundreds 
walked  the  entire  three  miles  rather  than  miss  the  closing  scene 
in  the  career  of  the  great  chieftain.  Over  the  undulating  and 
beautifully  kept  grounds  they  swarmed  to  the  hillside  where 
is  the  family  burying  plot  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  there  they 
halted  and  massed  in  solid  depth  about  the  enclosure.  The 
square  plot  has  the  usual  iron  railing,  a  square  granite  column 
with  the  names  "  Macdonald  "  and  "  Williamson  "  on  the  base, 
the  grave  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  Sir  John's  sister,  on  the  right, 
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tho  grave  of  Sir  John's  fatlior  and  mother  on  the  left.  Be- 
tu'ooii  tho  pillar  and  tho  mother's  grave  is  tliat  of  tliccliieftain. 
Tlie  great  stono  Hugs  in  which  tho  i-olliti  was  t(»  ho  enclosed 
were  all  in  place,  save  tlie  two  that  coiiiposed  tho  lid,  which 
were  hold  in  position  ready  for  use  hy  tackle.  The  people  were 
allowed  to  file  through  and  look  at  the  c:rave,  and  thousands 
availed  themselves  of  the  op])ortuidty. 

Presently  the  word  ran  among  the  thousands  upon  the  hill- 
sides tliat  the  funeral  procession  was  in  sight.  Far  up  the 
road  it  could  bo  seen  wending  along  its  slow  and  solemn  way. 
Presently  it  entered  the  grounds,  the  dragcjons  now  in  advance 
and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  following  the  hearse  in  carriages. 
Slowly  it  came  until  tho  side  of  the  open  grave  was  reached, 
where,  borne  by  eight  stout  artillerymen,  the  casket  was  placed 
in  the  shell  and  lowered  into  the  tomb. 

Tho  scene  will  hardly  ever  he  forgotten  hy  those  who  wit- 
nessed it, — the  mourners  at  the  foot  of  tho  grave,  the  colleagues 
of  the  dead  Premier  ranged  by  its  side,  the  thousands  u[)on 
thousands  standing  with  bared  heads  as  tho  last  rites  were  per- 
formed. Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,  in  his  flowing  white 
robes  and  scarlet  cape,  and  Rev.  Jlr.  Bogert,  also  in  full  canoni- 
cals, assisted  by  half  a  dozen  minor  clergy,  performed  the 
ceremony.  It  was  very  simjjle,  the  short  j-et  beautiful  and 
impressive  burial  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  but  when  as 
the  minister  uttered,  '■  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes,"  the  earth  clods  struck  the  coffin  with  hollow  sounds, 
there  were  few  dry  eyes  in  all  that  great  assemblage,  and  those 
present  manifested  the  feelings  which  were  those  of  the  nation. 
It  was  soon  over,  the  mourners  and  Cabinet  Ministers  took  a 
last  lingering  look  into  the  grave,  the  tackle  was  loosened,  the 
great  stone  lids  of  the  sarcophagus  fell  into  their  beds.  Molten 
lead  was  poured  into  the  crevices,  a  layer  of  cement  covered 
all,  and  the  remains  of  the  man  the  people  had  so  loved  and 
honoured  were  left  in  the  resting-place  where,  wdien  in  life,  he 
had  desired  they  should  be  laid. 
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LAST  ATPKAL  TO  THE  ELECTORS. 


rnilE  last  address  of  Sir  John   Macdonald  to  the  electois  nf 
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Canada  was  issued  at  the  openini^  of  tlie  campaign  of 
1891,  and  dated  7th  of  February  in  that  year.  The  followin;^^ 
is  the  text  of  the  address  : — • 

To  the  Electors  of  ('(Huolii  : 

Gentlemen, — The  luumeiitous  questioiis  now  engaging  public  atten- 
tion having,  in  the  opinion  uf  the  ^Ministry,  reached  that  stage  when  it  is 
desiraVile  that  an  opportiinitj'  should  l)e  given  to  the  people  of  expressing 
at  the  polls  their  views  thereon,  the  Governor-Oeneral  has  been  advised 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  present  House  "f  Ooinuions  and  to  issue 
writs  sununoning  a  new  Parliament.  This  advice  His  Excellency  lias 
seen  fit  to  approve,  and  you,  therefore,  will  he  called  ui)on  within  a  sliort 
time  to  elect  members  to  represent  you  in  the  great  council  of  the  natimi. 
1  shall  be  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  my  old  constituency,  tliu 
city  of  Kingston. 

lu  soliciting  at  your  hands  a  renewal  of  the  contidenco  which  1  have  en- 
joyed as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  fo^  thirty  years,  it  is,  I  think,  convenient 
that  I  should  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  define  the  attitude  of  tlio 
Government  in  which  I  am  First  Minister  towards  the  leading  political 
issues  of  the  day. 

As  in  1878.  in  18.2,  and  again  in  1837,  so  in  18i)l,  do  qiiestions  relating 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the 
public  mind.  Our  policy  in  respect  thereto  is  to-day  what  it  has  lioen  for 
the  past  thirteen  years,  and  is  directed  by  a  lirm  de'^erminatiou  t')  tusier 
and  develop  the  varied  resources  of  the  Dominion  by  every  means  in  nur 
power  consistent  with  Canada's  position  as  an  integral  portion  of  ilio 
British  Empire,  To  that  end  we  have  laboured  in  the  past,  ami  we  |iro. 
pose  to  continue  in  the  work  to  which  wo  have  applied  ourselves,  of  )iuilil- 
ing  up  on  this  continent,  under  the  flag  of  England,  a  great  and  piwerinl 
nation. 

When,  in  J 878,  we  were  called  upon  to  administer  thoallairs  of  the  l>o- 
niiuion,  Oaflada  occupied  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  very  dillcruit 
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from  that  which  ahe  enjoys  to-day.  At  that  time  a  profound  depression 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  whole  country,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
western  limits  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  beyond  which  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  stretched  a  vast  and  almost  unknown  wilderneas.  Trade  was 
depressed,  manufactures  languished,  and  exposed  to  ruinous  competition, 
Canadians  were  fast  sinking  into  the  position  of  being  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  great  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  us. 

We  determined  to  change  this  unhappy  state  of  things.  We  felt  that 
Canada,  with  its  agricultural  resources,  rich  in  its  tisheries,  timber  and 
mineral  wealth,  was  worthy  of  a  nobler  position  than  that  of  being  a 
slaughter  market  f  jr  the  United  States.  We  said  to  the  Americans  : 
"We  are  perfectly  willing  to  trade  with  you  on  equal  terms.  We  are 
desirous  of  having  a  fair  reciprocity  treaty,  but  we  will  not  consent  to 
open  our  markets  ta  you  while  yours  remain  closed  to  us."  So  we 
inaugurated  the  National  Policy.  Vou  all  know  what  followed.  Almost, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  underwent  a  change.  Stag- 
nation and  apathy  and  gloom — ay,  and  want  and  misery,  too — gave 
place  to  activity  and  enterprise  and  prosperity.  The  miners  of  Nova 
Scotia  took  courage  ;  the  nian\ifacturing  industries  in  our  great  centres 
revived  and  multiplied  ;  the  farmer  found  a  market  for  his  produce,  the 
artisan  and  labourer  employment  at  good  wages,  and  all  Canada  rejoiced 
under  the  quickening  impulse  of  a  new-found  life.  The  age  of  deficits 
was  past,  and  an  overiiowing  treasury  gave  to  the  Government  the  means 
of  carrying  forward  those  great  works  necessary  to  the  realiz.ition  of  our 
purpose  to  make  this  country  a  homogeneous  whole. 

To  that  end  we  undertook  that  stupendous  work,  the  Canadian  Paci6c 
Railway,  undeterred  by  the  pessimistic  views  of  our  opponents  ;  nay,  in 
spite  of  their  strenuous  and  even  malignant  opposition,  we  pushed  for- 
ward that  great  enterprise  through  the  wilds  north  of  Liko  Superior, 
across  the  western  prairies,  ver  the  Rocky  ilountains,  to  tho  shore  of 
the  Pacific,  with  such  infljxible  resolution  that  in  seven  years  after  the 
assumption  of  office  b^  the  present  Administration  the  dream  of  our 
public  men  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  I  myself  experienced  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  looking  back  from  the  steps  of  niy  car  upon  the  Rocky 
Mountains  fringing  the  eastern  sky. 

The  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway  now  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  open- 
ing up  and  developing  the  country  at  a  marvelloui  rate  and  forming  au 
imperial  highway  to  the  east,  over  which  the  trade  of  the  Indies  is  des- 
tined to  reach  the  markets  of  Europe.  We  have  subsidized  steamship 
lines  on  both  oceans—  to  Europe,  China,  Japan,  Australia  and  the  West 
Indies.  We  have  spent  millions  on  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
our  canal  system.  We  have,  by  liberal  grants  of  subsidies,  promoted  the 
building  of  railways,  now  become  an  absolute  necessity,  until  the  who'e 
country  is  covered  as  with  a  network  ;  and  we  have  done  all  this  with 
OG 
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such  prudence  and  caution  that  our  credit  in  the  money  markets  of  ih' 
world  is  higher  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on 
our  debt,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  public  burdens,  is  less  than  u 
was  wlien  we  took  otiice  in  187B. 

During  all  this  time  wlr.it  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Reform  party  I 
Vacillating  in  their  policy,  and  inconstancy  itself.  As  regards  their  lead- 
ers, th-^y  have  at  least  been  consistent  in  this  particular,  that  they  liave 
uniformly  opposed  every  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  our  common  cjuntry.  The  National  Policy  was  a  failure  before 
it  had  been  tried.  Under  it  we  coul  I  not  possibly  raise  a  revenue  sivii- 
cient  for  the  public  riquirements.  Time  exposed  that  fallacy.  Then,  we 
were  to  pay  more  for  the  home  manufactured  article  than  we  used  to  when 
we  imported  everything  from  abroad.  We  were  to  be  the  prey  of  rin.'s 
and  monopolies,  and  the  man\ifacturers  were  to  extort  their  prices.  When 
these  fearp  liad  been  proved  unfounded,  we  were  assured  that  over-can- 
petition  would  inevitably  prove  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
and  thus  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  worse  than  that  which  tlie  National 
Policy  had  been  designed  to  meet.  It  was  the  samo  witli  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  whole  project,  according  to  our  opponents,  was  a 
chimera.  The  engineering  difficulties  wcro  insuperable  ;  the  road,  even 
if  constructed,  would  never  pay.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  project  was  fea- 
sible, the  engineering  dithculties  were  overcome,  and  the  road  does  pay. 

Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  all  their  predictions,  and  convinced  t'l..' 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further  opposition  on  the  old  lines,  the  Reform 
party  has  taken  a  new  departure  and  has  announced  its  policy  to  be  Un- 
restricted Reciprocity  ;  that  is  (as  delined  by  its  author,  ^Ir.  Wnuan,  in 
the  Korth  American  Bcciew  a  few  days  ago),  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  a  common  tariff  with  the  United  States  against  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  involve,  among  other  grave  evils,  dis- 
crimination against  the  mother  country.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Sir  Richard  Oartwright,  who,  in  his  speech  at  Pem- 
broke on  October  21,  l.-'JO,  is  reported  to  have  said  •  "Some  men,  whose 
opinions  I  respect,  enter>ain  objections  to  this  (Unrestricted  Reciprocity) 
proposition.  They  argue,  and  argue  with  force,  that  it  will  be  nece-ss-Tv 
for  us,  if  we  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  to  admit  the  goods  of  the 
United  States  on  more  favourable  terms  than  those  of  the  mother  country. 
Nor  do  I  deny  that  that  is  an  objection,  and  not  a  light  one" 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  inevitably  result  in  the  annexation  of  this  Do- 
minion to  the  United  States.  The  advocates  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity 
on  this  side  of  the  line  deny  that  it  would  have  such  an  effect,  though  its 
friends  in  the  United  States  urge  as  the  chief  reason  for  its  adoption  that 
Unrestricted  Reciprocity  would  'o  ♦he  first  step  in  the  direction  of  politi- 
cal union. 
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There  is,  however,  one  fibvions  conaenuence  of  this  scheme  which 
nobody  has  the  hardihood  to  dispute,  and  that  is  that  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity  would  necessitate  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation,  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  annually  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  This  fact  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  remarkable  let- 
ter addressed  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  E.  W,  Thomson — A  Radical  and 
Free  Trader — to  the  Toronto  Globe,  on  the  staff  of  which  paper  he  was 
lately  an  editorial  writer,  which,  notwithstanding  the  Olvbe,  with  charac- 
teristic unfairness,  refused  to  publish,  but  which,  nevertheless,  reached 
the  public  through  another  source.  Mr.  Thomson  points  out  with  great 
clearness  that  the  loss  of  customs  revenue  levied  upon  articles  now  enter- 
ing this  country  from  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  would  amount  to  not  less  than 
seven  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Moreover,  this  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  total  loss  to  the  revenue  which  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
would  entail.  If  American  manufacturers  now  compete  favourably  with 
British  goods,  despite  an  equal  duty,  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen 
if  the  duty  were  removed  from  the  American  and  retained  or,  as  is  very 
probable,  increased  on  the  British  article  ]  Would  not  the  inevitable  ro- 
3ult  be  a  displacement  of  the  duty-paying  goods  of  the  mother  country  by 
those  of  the  United  States  ?  and  this  would  mean  an  additional  loss  to 
the  revenutj  of  many  millions  more. 

Electors  of  Canada,  I  appeal  to  you  to  consider  well  the  full  meaning  of 
this  propo3iti(m.  You  -I  speak  now  more  particularly  to  the  people  of 
this  Province  of  Ontario — are  already  taxed  directly  for  school  purposes, 
for  township  purposes,  for  county  purposes,  while  to  the  Provincial  Gov- 
•rnment  there  is  expressly  given  by  the  constitution  the  right  to  impose 
lirect  taxation.  This  latter  evil  you  have  so  far  escaped,  but  as  the 
■.  aterial  resnurces  of  the  province  diminish,  aa  they  are  now  diminishing, 
:he  Local  Government  will  be  driven  to  supplement  its  revenue  derived 
rr^m  fixed  sources  by  a  direct  tax.  And  is  not  this  enough,  think  you, 
without  your  being  called  on  by  a  Dominion  tax-gatherer  with  a  yearly 
d-niand  for  $15  a  family  to  meet  the  obligations  o?  the  Central  Govern- 
Hint?  Gentlemen,  this  is  what  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  involves.  Do 
V'lU  like  the  prospect  ]  This  is  what  we  are  opposing,  and  what  we  ask 
von  to  condemn  by  your  votes. 

T7nder  our  present  system  a  man  may  largely  determine  the  amount  of 
.is  contributions  to  the  Dominion  exchoqiier.  The  amount  of  his  tax  is 
tlways  in  direct  proportion  to  his  means.  If  he  is  rich  and  can  afford  to 
irink  champagne,  ho  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  $1.50  for  every  bottle  he  buys. 
It  he  be  a  poor  man,  he  contents  himself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  on  which  there 
J  no  duty,  and  so  on  all  through  the  list.  If  he  is  able  to  afford  all  man- 
ner of  luxuries  he  pays  a  largo  sum  into  the  coffers  of  the  Government. 
It  he  is  a  man  of  moderate  means  and  able  to  enjoy  an  occasional  luxury, 
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he  pays  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  his  contributions  to  the  treas- 
ury are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  direct  taxation,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  taxpayer — times  may  be  hard  ;  crops 
may  h:ive  failed  ;  sickness  or  other  calamity  may  have  fallen  on  the  fam- 
ily, still  the  inexorable  tax-collector  comes  and  exacts  his  tribute.  Does 
not  ours  seem  to  bo  the  more  equitable  plan  t  It  is  the  one  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  thrived,  and  to  which  the  Government  I  lead  proposes 
to  adhere. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  few  of  the  material  objectioi.<  to  this 
scheme  of  Unrestricted  Reciprocity,  to  which  Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir  J,ichiird 
Oartwright  have  committed  the  Liberal  party,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
objections,  nor  in  my  opinion  are  they  the  most  vital.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  this  country  has  grown  and  flourished  under  the  protecting  le^'is  of 
the  British  crown.  The  gallant  race  who  first  bore  to  our  shores  the 
blessings  of  civilization  passed,  by  an  easy  transition,  from  French  to 
English  rule,  and  now  form  one  of  the  most  law-abiding  portions  uf  the 
community.  These  pioneers  were  speedily  recruited  by  the  advent  of  a 
loyal  band  of  British  subjects,  who  gave  up  everything  that  men  most 
prize,  and  we-  content  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  wilderness,  rather  than 
forego  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  To  the  descendants  of  these  men 
and  of  the  multitude  of  Englishmen,  Irishmoa  and  Scotchmen  who  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  that  they  might  build  up  new  homes  without  ceasing 
to  be  British  subjects,  to  you  Canadians,  I  appeal,  and  I  ask  you  what 
have  you  to  gain  by  surrendering  that  which  your  fathers  held  most  dear  ? 
Under  the  broad  folds  of  the  Union  Jack  we  enjoy  the  most  ample  liberty 
to  govern  ourselves  as  we  please,  and  at  the  same  time  we  participate  in 
the  advantages  which  flow  from  association  with  the  mightiest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Not  only  are  we  free  to  manage  our  d(jmestic  con- 
cerns, but,  practically,  we  possess  the  privilege  of  making  our  own  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  and  in  our  relations  with  the  outside  world  we  en- 
joy the  prestige  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  behind  us 
towtu;  the  majesty  of  England. 

Thn  great  question  which  you  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  determine 
resolves  itself  into  this,  shall  we  endanger  our  possession  of  the  great 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  submit  ourselves  to  direct 
taiation  for  the  privilege  of  having  our  tariff  tixed  at  Washington,  with  a 
prospect  of  ultimately  becoming  a  portion  of  the  American  Union  i 

I  commend  these  issues  to  your  determination,  and  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  people  of  Canada,  with  an  unclouded  confidence  that  you  will 
proclaim  to  the  world  your  resolve  to  show  yourselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  proud  distinction  you  enjoy — of  being  numbered  among  the  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen.  As  for  myself,  my 
course  is  clear.  A  British  subject  I  was  born— a  British  subject  1 
will  die. 
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With  my  utmost,  with  my  latest  breath,  will  I  oppoao  the  "  veilctl 
treason  "  which  attempts,  by  sordid  means  and  mercenary  prolFdrs,  to 
lure  our  people  from  their  allegiance.  Daring  my  long  public  service  of 
nearly  half  a  century  I  have  been  true  to  my  country  and  its  best 
interests,  and  I  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  the  men  who  have  trusted 
me  in  the  past,  and  to  the  young  hope  of  the  country,  with  whom  rest  its 
destinies  for  the  future,  to  give  rae  their  united  and  strenuous  aid  in  this 
my  last  .?fl'ort  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  preservation  of  our 
ci-mmercial  and  political  freedom. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  laitliful  servant. 


JOHN  A.  MACDOXALIV 


Ottawa,  7th  February,  1891. 
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Sra  JOHN  S  LAST  APPEARANCE  IN  THE  HOUSK 


SIR  JOHN  A.  MACDONALD  appeared  in  the  House  uf 
Commons,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
22n(l  May,  just  one  week  before  he  received  the  fatal  stroke 
and  two  wee«.s  and  one  day  before  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  angel  of  death.  It  had  been  noted  some  time 
before  that  there  was  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  so  slight  that  in  a  man  less  alert  in  all  his  facul- 
ties it  would  have  been  counted  a  trick  of  utterance.  He 
seemed  petulant  at  time.s,  also ;  a  thing  to  cause  comment  in  a 
man  so  genial  and  so  kindly  as  he.  But  except  for  these 
thiuixs  he  had  lost  none  of  his  accustoiued  mood  or  maimer. 
He  had  the  same  jaunty,  confident  air ;  he  .seemed  as  ready  as 
ever  to  meet  his  opponents  and  to  take  part  lU  public  business. 
It  was  not  his  custom  to  take  the  position  of  one  carrying  on 
the  debate.  He  rarely  made  what  might  be  called  a  s[)eech, 
i-eserving  himself  for  special  occasions ;  and  in  the  current 
ordinary  debates,  while  he  watched  and  listened  keenly,  he 
usually  refrained  from  more  than  an  interjectory  remark,  often 
of  a  humorous  character.  Where  a  matter  was  u])  for  discus- 
sion relating  to  his  own  department,  or  to  some  matter 
concerning  which  he  was  specially  informed,  he  bore  the 
principal  p.irt  in  the  debate;  but  his  grasp  of  each  questiori 
and  his  tact  in  conveying  information — or  withliolJing  it  a-^ 
he  often  did — were  such  that  these  discussions  usually  were 
not  prolonged. 

On  the  last  daj'-  of  his  appearance  in  his  place  there  were 
several  matters  came  up  in  which  he  deemed  it  well  to  inter- 
vene in  the  debate.     Of  tiiesf  the  two  ]iriucipal  questions  were 
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raised  by  Opposition  attacks  upon  men  for  wliom  the  Premier 
was  determined  to  demand  fair  plav — Mr.  I'erlcv,  Cldef 
Engineer  of  the  Pul)lic  Works  l)e[)artnient,  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  There  were  other  matters  also  upon  which  he  spoke, 
and  altogether  he  took  a  more  u'-tivo  and  sustained  part  in  the 
debate  than  was  his  c\istoni.  Mr.  Parley  sufleied  attack  inci- 
dentally in  ihe  McCiveevy  scandal,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the 
wrongful  act  alleged  (<>  have  been  committed  could  not  have 
been  connniUed  excs'pt  through  his  culpable  negl>  ct  of  duty. 
The  House  wu^  in  L'oiumittoo  of  .^i»"ply,  and  that  item  in  the 
ostitnatos  was  ivacht'd  covering  the  ilurios  of  officers  of  the 
Tultlic  Works  Department.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  asked 
whether  M»'.  Perley  had  been  suspended  or  not,  and  Mr. 
McMwUeu  oppc^ed  the  vote  so  far  as  it  was  made  to  cover  Mr, 
I'erley's  salary.  Mixed  up  with  this  was  the  criticism  of 
another  salary,  because  the  recipient  of  it  was  said  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  general  election.  The  following  is 
from  Hansard  immediately  following  Mr.  xMcMuUen's  speech  : — 

Sill  John  A.  Macdonald.  With  respect  to  the  statement  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Bothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  and  my  hon.  friend  from  Soutli  (Oxford 
(Sir  Richard  Cartwright),  that  the  suljject  would  be  brought  up  as  to  tlie 
extent  to  which  it  is  legitimate  for  civil  servants  to  interfere  in  political 
contests,  I  have  nothing  to  say  just  now.  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
lin^'ton  (Mr.  McMuUen)  says  that  it  is  very  discourteous  for  us  to  move 
this  vote  for  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  l^ublic  Works  from  the 
1st  July  next  until  the  1st  July,  181)2.  The  reason  why  the  vote  was 
postponed  the  other  night  was  that  tho  House  was  exceedingly  thin,  and 
by  a  sort  of  arrangement  across  tho  floor  we  agreed  that  the  Committee 
should  rise  and  report  progress  and  that  the  question  on  this  vote  should 
remain  as  it  was.  Now,  however,  it  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  As 
I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  say,  this  is  not  a  question  of  Mr.  Terley 
personally  at  all  ;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  Parliament  will  provide  a 
salary  for  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Public  Works.  That  Department  must 
have  such  an  officer,  and  that  salary  is  to  be  given  to  the  officer  who 
happens  to  be  th«  Chief  Engineer  o«  the  1st  July  next.  It  is  to  be 
underBtood  that  Mr.  Perley's  conduct  is  to  be  under  review  this  session 
by  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  I  hope  that  long 
before  the  1st  of  July  next,  the  truth  or  falsehimd  of  the  statements 
concerning  Mr.  Perley  will  be  investigated  and  decided  upon  by  the 
Committee  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  House  in  the  second  place.     If 
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any  impropriotios  are  proven  against  Mr.  Perley,  the  House  will  deal  with 
that,  and  another  Chief  Eni^inoer  will  bo  appninted  ;  but  there  must  ba 
a  Chief  Engineer,  and  this  is  not  a  vote  for  Mr.  I'erley,  but  for  whnover 
happens  to  be  Chief  Engineer  at  the  time.  Now,  as  to  the  question  uf 
suspension,  1  at  once  say  that  I  will  never  agree  to  suspend  a  respectable 
man  who  hitherto  has  had  a  good  character,  who  still  holds  a  responsible 
position,  and  who  has  been  trusted  for  years,  because  charges  are  brou^'ht 
against  him  and  not  yet  proven.  I  would  not  keep  my  place  for  a 
moment  if  that  were  done,  and  if  such  a  practice  is  introduced,  it  must 
be  introduced  by  a  Government  of  which  I  am  not  a  member.  I  will 
stick  to  the  English  practice,  thai  every  man  should  be  considered  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proven  guilty. 

Mr.  Mills  ( Both  well),  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  last  proposition 
laid  down  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Certainly,  the  appropriation  we  are 
now  asked  to  vote  is  sin  appropriation  to  bo  paid  after  the  1st  July. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  To  be  earned  after  the  1st  July. 
Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell).  Yes,  "  earned  "  after  the  1st  July,  and  it  may 
be  earned  by  someone  else  than  Mr.  Perley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  no 
one  is  disputing  that  proposition,  but  the  proposition  in  which  the  House 
is  interested  is  to  know  what  action  the  (lovernment  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  a  person  who  if  he  remains  in  oflice  will  earn  this  salary  of  Chief 
Engineer.  The  First  Minister  has  just  stated  that  until  the  truth  of  tins 
charge  is  established  he  will  not  suspend  Mr.  Perley,  but  supposing  !Mr. 
Perley  were  charged  with  murder,  wouid  the  hon.  gentleman  api)ly  that 
rule  :  how  would  it  be  in  that  case  ? 

Sir  John  A.  INIacdonald.  If  he  were  charged  with  murder  he  would 
be  charged  before  a  magistrate  and  there  would  be  sworn  evidence  against 
him,  and  he  would  be  put  upon  his  trial  and  he  could  not  perform  his 
duties. 

Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell).  But  he  might  be  bailed  out,  and  I  suppose  that 
if  he  should  be  bailed  the  hon .  gentleman  would  still  continue  him  in 
office.  I  do  not  understand  the  English  rule  to  be  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  laid  down.  What  makes  the  matter  important  in  this  particular  is 
that  Mr.  Perley  is  charged  with  certain  acts  which  affect  him  in  his  char- 
acter as  Chief  Engineer. 

Sir  John  A.  JNIacdon^aid.     I  have  not  seen  such  charges. 
Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell).     Well,   1  understand  such  charges  have  been 
made. 

Sir  JoHy  A.  Macdonald.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  know  the 
charges,  and  yet  he  asks  for  a  suspension.  Ho  does  not  know  what  the 
charges  are,  or  whether  there  are  any  charges  at  all. 

Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell.)  The  charges  are  before  the  House,  and  it  is 
pretty  clear  the  First  IMinister  has  not  read  them.  Now,  what  is  the 
English  practice.     I  will  take  the  case  of  Lord  Melville.     In  1805,  Lord 
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Molville,  who  waa  tlion  First  Lord  of  th'^  .nlmiraity,  waa  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  certain  irregularities  committed  wliilo  hohliiij^ 
the  (.flico  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.     After  a  criminatory   vote  hud  been 
carried  by  the  House,  Lord  Melville  reaii^ned  his  position  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  although  his  trial   had  not  yet  taken  pluco.     The  rule  that 
a  man  is  to  be  considered  innocent  until  guilt  is  established  did  not  pro- 
vent  his  resignation,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  erase  his  name  from 
the   list  of  Privy  Councillors,  although  he  was  afterwards  acquitted  of 
the  charge  preferred  against  him.     That  is  the  Knglish  rule. 
Sir  John  Thomi'son.     There  was  tirst  the  criminatory  vote. 
Mr.  Mills  (IJoth well).     It  waa  just  such  a  vote  as  was  given  here. 
Sir  John  Thompson.     It  was  just  audi  a  vote  as  might  follow  condem- 
nation by  the  Committee  on  Privilogca  and  Elections,  >uid  Lord  Melville 
did  not  resign  until  then. 

Mr.  Mills  (Bothwell).  It  was  a  vote  which  put  Lord  Melville,  better 
know  as  Sir  Henry  Dundas,  on  Ills  trial.  We  have  certain  charges  made 
against  persons  here,  and  the  question  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  the  enquiry  of  the  Committee  is  exactly 
such  an  enqiiiry  as  takes  place  upon  an  impeachment. 
Sir  John  A.  Macuonald.     Oh  ! 

Mr.  Mills  (liothwell).  The  hon.  gentleman  says  "Oh!"  but  I  say 
that  is  the  case.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  party 
is  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  charge.  It  is  a  preliminary  trial,  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  have  no  power  to  punish.  They  report 
to  this  House,  they  perform  the  particular  functions  that  are  performed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  impeachment,  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  power  to  give  an  effective  judgment  with  a  view  to  punishment 
does  not  at  all  alter  the  case  in  this  particular.  I  stated  to  the  House  the 
other  day,  and  I  stated,  I  think,  with  perfect  fairness,  that  when  these 
charges  were  made  the  persons  who  are  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  before  the  Committee,  sliould  not  be  the  per- 
sons who  stand  charged.  It  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  law  that  a  man  is 
not  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  when  you  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  any  part  of  the  collection  and  arrangement  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  papers  which  an  hon.  member  of  this  House  said  were  ne 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  case  against  him,  you  are  depart- 
ing from  that  rule,  for  you  are  making  him  to  some  extent  a  prosecutor 
against  himself.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  last  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  First  Minister  is  indefensible,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  our  law  and  with  the  rule  that  is  followed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

iSir  John  A.  IMacdonald.  I  am  afraid  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Both- 
well  (Mr.  Mills)  is  not  observing  his  usual  accuracy,  or  rather  that  his 
memory  has  failed  him  when  he  referred  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville  and 
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his  impeachment.  That  caau  and  the  one  under  diacusaior?  are  not  anal- 
ogous at  all  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  will  look  back  at  the 
history  of  that  case  he  will  lind  that  when  Lord  Melville  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  there  were  charges  brought  against  Sir  James  Trotter 
a  sub(jrdinate  oihcer  of  the  Admiralty,  and  an  attempt  made  to  connect 
Lord  Melville  with  them,  somewhat,  perhaps,  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  this  case.  Lord  Melville,  upon  these  charjfes  being  brought  against 
him,  did  not  resign,  and  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  ask  him  to  resign,  and  he  re- 
mained in  oUice  more  than  a  year,  perhaps  for  two  years,  wiiile  the 
evidence  was  taken  inculpating  him,  as  the  majority  on  the  coiamittec 
believed,  as  being  connected  with,  or  conniving  at,  or  submitting  to  the 
impropriety  of  Sir  James  Trotter.  During  all  the  time  of  that  iuvoati- 
gation,  which  ia  similar  to  the  investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections,  Lord  Melville  remained  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  was  not  until  the  committee  reported,  censuring  Lord  Melville  and 
connecting  him  with  the  improprieties  committtjd  by  Sir  James  ''"rotttr 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  House  of  Commons  took  it,  as  a  condenuijiiuu 
and  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  that  he  resigned. 
In  addition  to  that.  Lord  Melville  wasp  political  officer  as  the  hon.  gentle- 
man knows,  and  ought  to  command  tV.o  implicit  confidence  of  Parliament, 
and  he  could  not  with  propriety  retain  his  'jftice.  I  remember  another 
case,  that  of  Lord  ileiiry  Lennox,  who  was  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works. 
When  he  was  charged  h;.)  rose  in  his  place  voluntarily  and  he  said  that  he 
desired  to  resign  and  to  tight  his  battle  alone.  Ho  denied  the  charges 
and  he  said  he  wished  to  fight  his  battle  independent  of  Parliament,  and 
not  to  cloak  himself  with  any  supposed  influence  he  might  have  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  he  did  not  wish  that  anything  con- 
nected with  the  charges  against  him  should  in  any  way,  directly  or  indir- 
ectly, atTect  the  Government,  or  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
niving with  him,  or  supporting  him  against  the  charges.  However,  the 
case  of  Lord  Melville  is  precisely  a  case  in  support  of  my  argument  and 
contention. 

Sir  KiciiAUP  Cautwjiight.  That  may  be,  but  I  think  that  every  mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  will  look  at  this  matter  with  reasonable  impartial- 
itv,  will  fuel  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  a  gentlonuin  who  is 
charged  with  very  great  crinaa  and  misdemeanours  should  be  the  jiorson 
whose  olHcial  duty  it  is  to  submi*-  these  documents  for  the  investigation  of 
the  connui:iee.  1  state — and  tJiis  as  my  own  individual  opinion— that 
1  believe  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  would  have  bettor 
consulted  his  own  dignity,  would  have  better  consulted  the  dignity  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  the  interest  of  the  Government,  if  he 
liad  for  the  time  beirg  changed  oilice  with  some  of  his  colleagues.  That, 
liowever,  1  am  not  disposed  to  insist  on  further  than  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  done  well  to  have  done  so.     But  the  hon  First  Min- 
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{ster,  if  I  understood  him  righ'Jy  just  now,  stated  that  no  charges  had 
been  preferred  against  Mr.  Perley.  Well,  I  find  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  this  matter  forward,  among  other  things  states  : 

"  That  the  saitl  Thomas  McCJreevy  used  liis  influence  as  a  member  of  this  House 
with  the  Department  of  I'ublic  Works,  and  in  particular  with  Henry  F.  Perley, 
Esq.,  to  induce  him  to  report  to  the  Quebec  Harbour  Commission  in  favor  of  the 
])ayment  0£  said  sum  cf  o5  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

''That the  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  Henry  F.  Perley  and  Larkin, 
Connolly  &  Co. ,  before  the  Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  were  consulted,  took 
place  at  the  sugge^iion  of  the  saitl  Thomas  McGreevy,  and  Was  conducted  with  his 
knowledqe  and  i)articipation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
I':irliament  and  of  the  public  the  corrupt  chiracter  of  the  contract,  in  connection 
with  which  he  had  received  §27,000." 

I  think  these  are  very  strong  charges  againot  Mr.  Perley. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.     Against  Mr.  M:Greevy. 

Sir  RicuARD  Cautwright.  They  implicate  Mr.  Perley  very  griev- 
ously. 

Sir  John  A.  IMacdonald.  An  "nference  may  be  drawn  from  these 
statements  allecting  Mr.  Perley,  but  tl.  ^y  contain  no  direct  charge  against 
him.  They  charged  that  Mr.  M>;Grc3vy  used  his  influence  with  Mr. 
Perley,  but  it  is  not  said  that  Mr.  Ptriey  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  Mr. 
McGreevy. 

The  debute  was  continued  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Mr. 
Foster,  and  Mr.  McNeil,  and  then  Sir  Ricliard  spoke  again, 
claiming  that  it  was  wrong  to  allow  Mr.  Perley  to  retain  his 
office,  because  it  would  be  part  of  his  official  duty  to  prepare 
the  documents  for  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  before  which  the  case  involving  Mr.  Perley's  own 
honour  was  to  be  tried.  Sir  John  (and  these  were  his  last  words 
on  this  subject)  answered  as  follows  : — 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald — The  hon.  gentleman  makes  a  mistake  in 
supposing  that  Mr.  Perley  has  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  or 
custody  of  the  documents.  All  the  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy 
head,  Mr.  Gobeil,  and  Mr.  Perley  can  only  have  access  to  Ihem  through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Gobeil. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  soon  afterwards  dropped,  and  the 
item  was  carried.  The  next  item  discussed  was  a  vote  of 
a  similar  character,  for  the  salaries  of  officers  in  the  Depart- 
lueut  of  Railways  and  Canals.  Mr.  Foster  explained,  among 
other  things,  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  estimated  salary 
of  the  deputy  of  this  department  of  $1 ,400,  leading  Sir  Richard 
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Cart.wright  to  ask  if  the  Deputy  Minister  was  to  bo  (lispr-nseil 
with,  leaving  the  duties  to  Air.  Schrieber,  chief  engineer  of  lail- 
vays.     The  debate  proceeded. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Trudeau  has  been  for  many  years  the 
Deputy  head,  Mr.  Hchrieber,  the  Chief  Engincfr  of  Railways,  ainl  the 
lamented  Mr.  Page,  Chief  Engineer  of  Canals.  Mr.  Trudeau  heiin^  an 
engineer,  and  especially  a  hydraulic  engineer,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pa'^l\  lio  am! 
Mr.  Page  acted  together  for  years  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
canals  and  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  waterways,  so 
that  when  Mr.  Page  suddenly  died  it  was  thought  better  that  Mr.  Tru- 
deau, while  still  reta:  nng  office  as  Duputy  head,  should  be  Mr.  i'a^e's 
successor  as  Chief  Engineer  of  Canal  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  haJ 
been  settled  pretty  much  by  them  in  concert.  Mr.  Trudeau  is  now  the 
Deputy  head  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  and  also  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Canals,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  it  is  found  that 
the  work  is  too  much  for  him,  and  some  engineer  is  trained  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Page.  In  the  meantime,  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  head  is 
saved. 

Sir  Richard  CARrwRioHT.  Is  it  as  Deputy  of  Chief  Engineer  that  Mr. 
Trudeau  is  paid  ? 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  lie  is  the  Deputy  head  and  Chief  Engineer, 
but  draws  only  the  salary  of  Chief  Engineer,  which  is  $G,()OU.  He  draws 
the  larger  and  drops  the  smaller  salary. 

Sir  Richard  Caktwright.  I  have  no  doubt  Y  .  Trudeau  is  a  good 
oflicer,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  the  hon,  j^entleman,  if  he  thids  it  n'.oes- 
sary  to  replace  the  Chief  Engineer,  will  find  that  he  has  landed  himself  in 
a  dilemma  ;  for,  unless  Mr. Trudeau  is  built  on  entirely  different  principles 
from  most  men,  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  him,  after  enjoying  a 
salary  of  ^0,000,  to  fall  back  upon  one  of  $4,000. 

Sir  John  A.  i\lACD0NALD.     He  will  not  do  that. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright.     Not  if  he  can  help  it,  I  am  quite  sure,  but 
ihe  difficulty  is  this,  that  if  Mr.  Trudeau  is  to  continre  as  Deputy  head, 
and  a  Chief  Engineer  be  afterwards  appointed,  you  will  have  the  anom- 
aly that  you  will  have  one  Deputy   head   drawing  $G,0(iU,  and  a  great! 
many  others  drawing  §3,200,  and  you  will  find  a  strike  for  higher  wages  [ 
on  their  part. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  I  do  notsee  any  fear  of  that.  Mr.  Trudcaul 
is  now  receiving  $6,C00,  and  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  service  hej 
will  continue  to  receive  that  salary.  It  is  rather  an  anomaly  that  tlioj 
Deputy  head,  the  permanent  head  of  the  Department,  should  ncei^e  li.'*3J 
salary  than  the  two  engineers.  Mr.  Trudean  is  an  experienced  engineer 
himself,  and  the  only  consequence  will  be  that  if  it  is  found  he  requires 
assistance,  he  will  still  be  Deputy  head  and  Chief  Engineer,  and  will 
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an  assistant  who  will  be  quite  satisGed  to  take  the  ?4,000  and  wait  fur  an 
iDc:ease,  as  Mr.  Trudeau,  like  his  political  head  at  this  momunl,  is  not 
a  young  man,  and  we  may  both  retire  together. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  notice  that  in  the  year  before  last  we  only  spent 
§44,000,  and  this  year  we  are  asked  for  §50,000.  Now  that  we  have  complet- 
ed a  great  many  of  our  public  works,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  stafi'  r»:qiiired  in  this  Depart- 
ment. Certainly  the  same  amount  of  work  that  was  going  on  a  few  years 
ago  is  not  now  being  discharged  by  the  Department  of  Railways  and 
Canals.  A  great  many  railways  are  now  built  which  formerly  necessi- 
tated  the  employment  of  a  large  atafl',  and,  though  there  is  some  reduc- 
tion, I  think  there  shou.'d  be  a  larger  reduction  in  this  expense. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  In  regard  to  railways,  there  will  be,  and 
there  ought  to  be,  ere  long  a  reduction  in  the  engineering  staff,  because 
there  is  no  new  railway  work  going  on  except  the  Extension  Railway  and 
the  railway  running  through  Cape  Breton.  As  to  canals,  however,  there 
is  an  increased  amount  of  work.  The  Williamsburg  Canal  and  the  Corn- 
wall Canal  are  ^•0,,  worked  up  to  high  pressure  in  order  to  have  our  great 
waterway  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  are  entering  upon  the  con- 
Btniction  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  so  that  there  will  be  no  reduction 
for  some  years  to  come  in  that  branch. 

sir  Richard  Cartwkight.  The  hon.  gentlemin  did  not  refer  to  any 
JDsreased  expenses  on  the  Trent  VaLay  Canal. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  That  depends  upon  the  support  we  get  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  including  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Bakkon.  The  First  Minister  telegraphed  that  a  grant  was  to  be 
made  this  year  to  complete  the  Trent  Valley  Canal. 

Sir  JouN  A.  Macdonald.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman's  memory  is  not 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  Baruon.  I  have  seen  the  telegram,  and  it  says  that  the  Trent 
Valley  Commisoioners  have  reported  in  favour  of  the  completion  of  that 
canal,  and  that  Parliament  will  be  asked  this  session  fur  a  vote  fur  that 
purpose.  So  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  considerable  sura  fur  that  work  in 
the  Supplementary  Estimates.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
to  the  fact  that  the  railway  bridge  at  Fenelon  Falls,  to  which  reference 
has  so  often  been  made,  is  still  there,  preventing  barges  of  any  size  from 
going  down. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  doeti  not  come  under  this  item,  which  refers  only  to 
the  ofiicers  in  the  inside  service. 

Mr.  Barron.  I  only  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  First  Minister 
to  this  matter  now,  so  that  he  might  see  that  it  is  attended  to. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  They  have  been  called  upon  for  many  years 
without  effect,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  unless  the  Goverraent  takes  decided 
action,  matters  will  remain  as  they  are. 
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Sir  RscHAiiD  CAUTWKKiiir,  Perhaps,  under  present  circiiiustances, 
more  decided  action  may  be  taken.  I  may  point  out  that  my  hon.  friend 
has  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  The  completion  of  tlie  Trent  Valley 
Canal  is  provided  for  by  a  vote  of  $"0,000  in  the  current  year,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Kstimatea  before  us,  we  have  spent  no  less  than  §-',000,  aid  a 
re-vote  of  $74,000  will  be  asked,  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  my  lum, 
friend. 

Wlien  the  House  rose  for  recess  at  six  o'clock,  the  item  of 
salaries  in  the  oHico  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  Lon<lon  was 
under  discussion.     On  resujning  in  the  evening  it  bccanie  evi- 
dent that  the  Opposition  planned  a  direct  and  vigorous  attack 
upon   the   High    Commissioner,   Sir    Charles    Tuppor.      Dr. 
Landcrkin,  Mr.  McMuUen   and   others   spoke,  and   Sir  Jcjlin 
listened  but  said  nothing.     He  seemed  as  bright  as  ever  and 
showed  no  signs  of  the  calamity  which  was  so  soon  to  coine 
upon  him.     At   length  ilr.  Patci-son  of  Brant   sjioko     To  no 
man  on  the  Opposition  side  was  tSir  John  wont  to  listen  with 
greater  attention  than  he  usually  did  to   Mr.  Paterson.     The 
member  for  South  Brant  read   an  extract  from  Sir  Charles 
Tupper's  Kingston   speech  stating  that  he  was  there  at   Sir 
John's  request  to  convey  a  message  to  his  friends  in  Kingston. 
Mr.  Paterson  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  sent  Sir  Charles 
Tuppor  there,  adding  "If  the  First  Minister  will  favour  us  with 
a  re[)ly  then  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  follow  it  up  with  in- 
quiries in  other  directions."     According  to  Hansard  the  debate 
then  proceeded. 

Sir  JoMM  A.  Macdoxald.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  resist 
the  peductive  tones  of  my  hon.  friend  and  1  may  answer  him  :  Sir  CharKs 
Tnpper  did  go  there  at  my  request  and  he  made  the  speech  at  my  in- 
tance,  and  I  fancy  that  his  speech  must  hate  had  a  considerable  iilluenco, 
because  in  the  previous  election  I  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  seventeen, 
and  after  Sir  Charles  Tupper  made  this  speech  I  was  elected  by  a  inijirity 
that  only  wanted  seventeen  of  500.  You  see  1  was  pretty  wise  in  my 
generation  in  asking  Sir  Charles  to  go  there  and  make  a  speech  f(jr  me. 

Mr.  Paterson  (Brant).  You  would  be  wise  if  you  stopped  him  ;it 
that  point. 

Sir  JoiiN^  A.  Macdoxald.  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  I  will  say  that 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  came  out  from  England  to  give  us  the  advantage  of 
his  skill  and  induence  and  eloquence,  at  my  special  request. 
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Subsequently  Mr.  Paterson  went  on  to  speak  of  the  inoL'ting 
at  Windsor  addressed  by  Sir  Charles,  and  continued  : — "  But 
the  result  was  that  the  gentleman  ho  supported,  and  who  was, 
I  think,  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Conunittee  of  the  great 
Liberal-Conservative  organization  of  the  whole  Province  of 
Ontario,  was  defeated  and  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor) was  returned  bj*^  GOO  or  700  majority.  Now  the  First 
Minister  might  tell  us  whether  he  lost  his  shrewdness  in  taking 
Sir  Charles  beyond  Kingston,  or  whether  Sir  Charles  lost  his 
elo(iuence." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did,"  .said  Sir  Juhn,  while  his  sup- 
porters laughed,  "  He  lost  his  voice." 

The  attack  was  continued  on  an  item  covering  the  con- 
tingencies for  the  High  Commissioner's  office.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  that  debate  as  shown  by  the  official  report : — 

Mr.  Paterson  (Brant).  With  reference  to  these  contingencies,  I  wish 
to  ask  for  information  to  which  I  think  we  are  entitled.  When  the  High 
Ccmmiseioner  was  taking  his  tour  through  Canada,  it  was  stattd  in  the 
press  that  ho  travelled  by  special  train.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  was  fi)  case,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  cost  of  that  train  and  out  of 
what  fund  it  was  defrayed  ? 

Sir  John  A.  Maodonald.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Hiyh  Com- 
missioner's expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  public  service,  but  I  will  inquire. 

Mr.  Paterson  (Brant).  I  suppose  his  trips  from  England  to  this 
co'intry  and  back  again  find  a  place  in  the  expenses  ? 

Sir  JouN  A.  Macdonald.     That  may  bo,  but  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  We  have  a  ri.;ht  to  know  whether  ho  came  out  on 
the  special  invitation  of  the  First  ]\Iinister  and  for  what  particular  pur- 
pose. Did  he  como  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  elections  or  other 
matters  of  an  official  character  ? 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  asked  him  to 
come  out  for. 

Sir  RicHAED  Caktwuioht.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  cauditlly 
that  he  came  out  to  attend  the  elections.  The  First  INIiniater  has  been, 
however,  altogether  too  modest.  I,  as  a  citizen  of  Kingston,  beg  to  state 
that  it  was  to  the  First  Minister's  own  special  and  earnest  care  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  was  indebted  for  his  increased  majority.  The  First  Minis- 
ter had  been  a  good  nursing  father  or  mother,  wh'"3hever  he  prefers  to  be 
called,  to  the  citizens  of  Kingston  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Such 
lias  been  his  care  that  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  had  to  go  down  to  that 
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const  tiiency  on  private  businesa  of  my  own,  the  tirat  thing  1  licard  was 
that  the  hun.  gentleman,  in  hia  anxiety  to  prevent  the  people  from  suUVr- 
ing  from  distreaa  and  destitution,  caused  no  less,  I  think,  than  one  liiin- 
dred  and  twenty  cara  to  bo  built,  about  tht  5th  or  10th  of  February  last, 
in  certain  car  works  in  that  city.  About  the  same  time  likewise,  the 
hon.  gentleman,  in  his  disinterested  regard  for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  was  solicitous  in  procuring  some  important  railway  subsidies  fur 
projected  railways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Well,  they  have  aa 
good  a  right  to  it — no  more  and  no  less — than  a  good  many  other  roads 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  subsidized. 

Sir  John  A.  Macuonald.     You  did  not  do  much  for  them. 

Those  were  the  last  worJs  of  the  great  Premier  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  remained  for  a  short  time,  while  other 
items  wore  discussed,  and  left  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  ad- 
journment, bidding  his  colleagues  a  pleasant,  and,  as  it  proved, 
a  last  good  uight. 
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I.  THE  HEARSE.  2.  ST.  ALBAN'S  CHURCH,  OTTAWA. 

3.  INTERIO.^    OF  FUNERAL  CAR.      4.  THE  FUNERAL  TRAIN. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HIS   FELLOW   COMMOKEK.s'   TUinUTE. 

IIHOUGH  expected  for  more  tluin.  a  week,  tlie  news  of  Sir 
John  A.  MacJormM's  death  came  upon  the  country  with 
a  .shock,  but  no  whore  was  it  more  severely  felt  than  among 
his  follow  naeniltors  of  the  House  of  Couinions.  Some  of  these 
men  had  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  sup})ort  of 
the  "  Old  Man  "  and  the  policy  for  Canada  that  he  held  to  be 
the  sound  one,  while  others  had  a.s  strenuously  opposed  him  in 
the  bitter  lij^ht  of  contending  parties.  But  in  the  presence  of 
tleath  there  was  a  common  feelinir  of  retjard  for  the  man 
and  his  work,  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss  which  caused  political 
boundary  lines  for  the  time  to  disappear.  When  the  House 
assembled  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  the  chamber  was  draped 
in  emblems  of  mourning,  while  the  chief  [dace  on  the  treasury 
benches  which  Sir  John  had  filled  so  long,  from  which  his 
sallies  of  wit  or  his  strong  appeals  to  his  followers  and  the 
country  had  been  delivered,  was  marked  by  the  insignia  of 
death.  There  was  a  larue  attendance  of  members  who  listened, 
many  of  them  with  tears,  to  the  tributes  paid  to  the  departed 
loader.  The  following  is  the  newspaper  report  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Speaker,  the  oldest  Privy  Councillor  and  the  leader  of 

the  Opposition : — 

Ottawa,  June  8. 

The  Speaker  took  the  chair  at  three  o'clock. 

DEATH  OF  Sill  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Speaker  said  : — I  desire  to  inform  the  House  that  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  the  right  hon.  the  leader  of  the  House  died  so  late  on  Saturday 

night  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  with  hon.  members  earlier  than 

the  present.     I  thought  it  was  on]y  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  gentleman  who 
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had  occnpiud  bo  prominent  a  position  both  in  Purl iainunt  and  in  tho  coiitn 
cils  of  the  country  for  so  long  a  time  that  wo  should  exhibit  some  sl'^ii  >>f 
mourning  in  this  House  today,  and  I  took  the  rusponsibility  of  (inlorin;,' 
that  tho  symbols  of  mourning  which  are  shown  heru  to-day  should  lie  put 
up  this  morning,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  hon.  iii.innL'rF) 
on  both  sides,  irreapective  altogether  of  politics,  will  sustain  mo  in  the 
action  I  hav^  taken. 

Hon.  Mkmukrs. — TToar,  hear. 

Sir  Ihx'ToK  Lanokvin  — Mr,  Speaker,  having  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  sad  event  that  hau  been  known  for  two  days  now,  I  wa.s  afraid 
I  could  not  trust  to  my  momory,  and  1  therefore  thought  it  desirahln  to 
place  in  writing  what  I  wished  to  say.  Accordingly,  I  will  now  read  tlio 
observations  which  1  desire  to  offor.  Mr.  Speaker. — As  tho  oldest  Privy 
Councillor,  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  announce  to  tho  House  that  our  dunr  did 
chief,  the  First  Minister  of  Canada,  is  no  more.  After  a  painful  illness 
of  two  weeks  death  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  career  on  Saturday  last.  To 
tell  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  feelings  under  the  circumstances  is  more  tiian 
I  can  do.  I  feel  that  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  Canad  i  h!\s 
lost  its  greatest  statesman — a  great  patriot,  a  man  of  whom  any  country  in 
tho  world  would  bo  justly  proud.  Hor  Majesty,  our  gracious  Queen,  never 
had  a  more  devoted  and  loyal  subjoct  than  the  CirandOld  Man  whose  l<>as 
we  all  deplore  and  regret  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  For  nearly  tifty 
years  he  has  directed  tho  public  allairs  of  this  country.  Ho  was  anion:,' 
the  fathers  of  Confederation  tho  most  prominent  and  distinguislie  1.  Ho 
put  his  whole  soul  in  that  groat  undertaking,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
confederation  of  all  the  British  North  American  provinces  would  f,'ivo  to 
our  people  a  country  and  institutions  to  be  proud  of,  and  to  tlio  K  iipiro 
not  only  a  right  arm,  but  a  great  and  safe  highway  to  her  Indian  and  other 
possessions.  Ho  told  mo  more  than  once  how  grateful  he  was  to  the 
people  of  Canada  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  consolidated  the  great 
work.  The  fact  is  his  love  for  Canad  i  was  equal  to  that  he  had  for  his 
own  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  historiaiiU  of  Canada  writo 
the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  they  will  have  to  write  the  life  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  and  in  writing  his  ii'e  they  may  not  agree  with  all  his 
public  acts,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  say  that  he  was  a  great  man,  a  nn  st 
distinguished  statesman,  and  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  tho  service 
of  his  country,  dying  in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties,  not  having  had  a 
day's  rest  before  he  passed  to  a  better  world.  I  need  not  express,  5Ir. 
Speaker,  my  own  personal  feelings.  Having  spent  half  of  my  life  with 
him  as  his  follower  and  as  his  friend,  his  departure  is  the  same  aa  if  I  lost 
half  of  my  existence.  I  remember  how  devoted  he  was,  not  only  to  the 
old  province  of  Canada,  but  how  chivalrous  he  showed  himself  to  tho 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  specially  to  my  French-Canadian  countrymen. 
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IIo  havt  only  a  word  tn  any,  and  instoad  of  boing  at  tho  head  of  a  small 
hand  uf  Bovunteen  Upper  Canada  lauinbors  ho  would  have  had  all  thu  ru- 
prosentativoB  of  his  province  behind  him,  but,  as  hu  told  niu  suvoral  timun, 
ho  preferred  to  be  just  to  his  French  compatriots  and  allies  and  tho  result 
was  that  when  Confederation  came  the  Province  of  (Jiiul>ec  had  c<intidun<-e 
in  him,  and  on  his  deathbed  our  great  chief  conld  see  that  his  just  [uilicy 
has  scoured  peace  and  happiness  to  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  W(juld  have 
wished  to  contin\ie  to  speak  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  and  spoken  to 
you  about  his  goodness  of  heart,  tho  witness  of  which  I  have  been  so  uftin, 
but  I  feel  that  I  nnnt  stop.  INIy  heart  is  full  of  tears.  I  cannot  i>riiceed 
further.     I  move  : — 

"That  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House  tho  mortal  remains  of  tho  Ili^iit 
Hon.  Sir  .John  A.  Macdonald,  (j!.C.  15.,  should  1)0  publicly  interred,  and 
that  this  House  will  concur  in  giving  tc^Ahe  ceremony  a  titting  degree  of 
solemnity  and  importance." 

Mil.  Laukikr— Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  appreciate  the  motion  which  tho 
hon.  gentleman  has  just  proposed  to  tho  House,  and  wo  all  concur  that 
his  silence  under  tho  circuuistances  is  tar  more  chxpient  than  any  human 
Ian „'u age  can  be.  1  fully  appreciate  the  intensity  of  tho  grief  which  tills 
tho  souls  of  all  those  who  were  the  friends  and  foU'Wors  of  Sir  .John  A. 
Macdonald  at  the  lo^is  of  the  great  leader  whose  whole  life  has  been  so 
closely  identitiod  with  their  party— a  party  upon  which  ho  has  thrown 
such  brilliancy  and  lustre.  We  on  tliis  side  of  the  House,  who  wero  his 
opponents,  who  did  not  believe  in  his  policy  nor  in  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment, take  our  full  share  of  their  grief,  for  the  loss  which  they  deplore 
to  day  is  far  and  away  beyond  and  above  tho  ordiuiiry  conip  iss  of  party 
strife.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  great  national  loss,  for  ho  is  no  more  who 
was  in  many  respects  Canada's  most  illustrious  son,  and  wlu'  was  in  overy 
lense  Canada's  foremost  citizen  and  statesman.  At  tho  period  of  life  to 
which  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  arrived,  death,  whenever  it  comes, 
cimnot  come  unexpected.  Some  few  months  ago,  during  the  turmoil  of 
tho  last  election,  when  the  country  was  made  aware  that  on  a  certain  day 
the  physical  strength  of  the  veteran  I'romier  had  not  boon  e(iual  to  hi.s 
ciiurage,  and  that  his  intense  labour  for  the  time  bein,'  had  prostrated  his 
singularly  wiry  frame,  everybody  with  the  exception  porhap.s  of  his  buoy- 
ant self  was  painfully  anxious  lest,  perhaps,  the  angel  of  death  had  touched 
him  with  his  wings.  When  a  few  ilays  ago,  in  the  midst  of  an  angry 
discussion  in  this  Parliament,  the  news  spread  in  this  House  tliat  of  a 
sudden  his  condition  had  become  alarming,  the  surging  wave  of  angry 
discussion  was  at  once  hushed,  and  everyone,  friend  and  foe,  realized  that 
this  time  for  certainty  the  angel  of  death  had  appeared  ami  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  home.  Thus  we  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  and 
although  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  sad  event,  yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  convince  the  unwilling  mind  that  it  is  true  that  Sir  John  M  lu- 
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(lonald  is  no  more  ;  that  the  chair  which  we  now  seo  vacant  aliall  ronwiiii 
foruver  vacant  ;  that  tho  faco  mo  familiar  in  this  I'arliatuout  for  thu  lust 
hirty  yoarB  shall  bu  aeun  no  inure,  and  that  tliu  voice  so  woU  known  hIimII 
bo  hoard  no  more,  whothor  in  Holomn  debate  or  in  pleasant  and  niirlliful 
tonus.     In  fact  tlie  place  of  Sir  John  A.   Macdonald  in  this  coiiiilry  wiih 
su  largo  and  so  absorbing  that  it  wan.  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  politics  of  this  country— the  fate  of  this  country — will  contiiiiio  with- 
aut  him.     His  loss  overwhelms  us.     For  my  part  I  say,  with  all  truth, 
his  loss  overwhelms  mi;,  and  that  it  also  overwhelms  this  Parlianu  tit,  aa 
if  indeed  one  of  tlie  instit\ition8  of  the  land    had  given  way.     Sir  .Idliii 
A.  Macdonald  now  belongs  to  the  ages,  and  it  can  be  said  with  certainly 
bliat  the  care(!r  which  has  Just  been  closed  is  one  of  the  most  reniiirkabii' 
wireers  of   this  century.     It  would   bo  premature  at  this  time  to  attempt 
bo  divine  or  anticipate  what  will  be  the  final  judgment  of  history  upon  liiiii, 
but  tiiore  were  in  his  career  and  in  hia  life  features  so  prominent  and  hh 
ounspicuouB  that  already  they  shine  with  a  glory  which  t:mo  cannot  .ilttr. 
Tiicse  characteriHtics  appear  before  the  i  louse  at  the  present  time  such  as 
they  will  appear  to  the  end  in  the  hiatory.      I  think  it  can  bu  asserttMl  that 
for  the  supreme  art  of  governiig  men  Sir  .John  Macd<»nald  waa  ^'ftud  as 
few  men  in  any  land  or  in  any  ago  wore  gifiod — gifted  with  the  nioHt  lii^li 
s)f  all  qualitioa — ({Ualities  wiiich  would  have  shcmo  in  any  theatre,  ami 
which  would  have  shone  conspicuously  the  larger  the  theatre.     The  fact 
that  he  could  congregate  togutiiur  elements  the  most  heterogoneouH  and 
blend  them  into  one  compact  |>i'.rly,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  kei^p  I  hem 
Ueadily  under  his  hand,  is  perhaps  altogether  un[)recedented.     Tlie  f<ict 
diat  during  all  these  years  he  maintained  unimpaired,  not  only  the  cniiH- 
•Jenco,  but  the  devotion,  the  ardent  devotion,  and  alloction  of  bin  [lariy, 
is  evidence  that,  beside  these  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship  In  wincli  >v<3 
were  the  daily  wiuiesses,  ho  was   also   endowed   with  that  inner,  subtle, 
andeiinablo  characteristic  of  soul  which  wins  and  keeps  the  hearts  of  men. 
As  to  his  statesmanship,  it  is  written  in  the  history  (jf  Canada.     It  may  iio 
3aid,  without  any  exaggeration  whatever,  that  the  life  of  Sir  John  Mac 
donald,  from  the  date   he  entered  Parliament,  is  the  history  of  Canada, 
for  he  was  connected  and  associated  with  all  the  events,  all  the  facts,  ail 
iiie  developments,  which  brought  Canada  from  the  position  Canada  then 
jccupiod — the  position  of  two  small  provinces,  having  nothing  in  common 
b\it  the  common  allegiance,  and  united  by  a  bond  of  paper,  and  wniteci  by 
riothing  else — to  the    present  state   of   development   which   Canada  liai 
reached.     Although  my  political  views  compel  me  to  say  that,  in  my  j"  ';- 
'jaent,  his  actions  were  not  always  the  best  that  could  have  been  taken  in 
Uie  interest  of  Canada,  although  my  conscience  compels  me  to  say  that  of 
Mo  he  has  imputed  to   hia   opponents  motives  which  I  must  say  in  my 
heart  he  has  niiacoiiceivod,  yet  I  am  only  too  glac  to  sink  these  dillei- 
iucts,   and   to  remember   only   the    grout    aorvices  he   has  performed 
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for  his  country — to  nsnioinhor  that  hia  actions  displayed  unb:i\ind- 
od  turtiliiy  of  roaourco,  u  liiyh  lovol  of  intollcctiial  conception, 
and,  ahovi)  all,  a  far  reaching}  vision  bi-yond  the  evont  of  tho  day, 
and,  still  hij^hor,  ponnnatinj^  tho  whole,  a  hrmd  patriotism,  b  devo- 
tion to  Canada's  wolfaro,  Caiiada's  advanceniont,  and  Canada's  ulory. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  is  always  an  arduous  one,  and  very  often  it  is  an 
unj^ratefiil  one  ;  more  often  than  otherwise  his  acti'ms  do  not  mature  un- 
til he  is  ill  hia  t,'rave.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  Sir  .John  Mac 
doiiald  ;  his  has  been  a  sii!j^\darly  fortunate  one.  ilia  reverses  were  few 
and  of  short  duration,  lie  was  fond  of  power,  and  ir\  my  judgment,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  was  the  turninjj  poifit  of  his  history.  lie  was  fond  of 
power,  and  ho  never  mtt<k)  any  secret  of  it.  Many  times  wo  have 
heard  him  avow  it  on  the  floor  of  th'  i  Parliament,  and  his  ambition  in 
this  res[)ect  was  <,'ratil'!e(l  as  perliapano  other  man's  ambition  over  was,  In 
my  judj^ment  even  the  career  of  William  Pitt  can  hardly  co'iipare  with 
that  of  Sir  John  Maodonald  in  this  respect,  for  altho>i<(h  William  Pitt, 
luoviu'^  in  a  hi^'hcr  .sphere,  had  to  deal  with  f)rc)bloms  i^reater  than  oiirs, 
yet  I  donbt  if  in  tho  manaj^'ement  of  a  party  William  I'itt  had  to  contenil 
with  dillic!nlti(;s  equal  to  those  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  to  contend 
with.  In  his  deatli,  t<t(),  ho  sctitiia  to  have  been  sinj^nlarly  hap[)y.  'J'wenty 
years  a^'O  I  was  told  by  one  who  at  that  time  was  a  close  personal  an£ 
political  friend  of  Sir  John  MacdonaM  that  in  the  intimacy  of  his  domer- 
tic  circle  he  was  fond  of  repeating  that  his  end  would  bo  as  the  end  </ 
Lord  Chatham— that  lie  would  bo  carried  away  from  tho  floor  of  Parlii 
ment  to  dio.  How  truo  his  vision  into  tho  futtire  was  we  now  know,  fot 
we  saw  hiiK  at  tho  last,  with  enfeebled  health  and  declining  strength, 
struggling  on  tho  floor  of  Parliament  nntil,  the  bund  of  fate  upcm  hint, 
ho  was  carried  to  his  home  to  die.  And  thus  to  dio  with  his  armour  or. 
v.as  probaVdy  his  ambition.  Sir,  death  is  tho  supreme  law.  Although  we 
BOO  it  every  day  in  every  form,  althou:^h  session  after  session  we  have 
seen  it  in  this  l*arliament  striking  right  and  loft  without  any  discrimina- 
tion as  to  ago  or  station,  yet  tho  over-recurring  spectacle  Joes  not  in  any 
way  remove  the  bitterness  of  tho  sting.  Death  always  carriea  with  it  an 
incredible  sonso  of  pain,  but  tho  one  thing  sad  in  death  is  that  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  woi-d  separation — separation  from  all  we  lo-'o  in  life.  This 
is  what  makes  death  so  poignant  when  it  strikes  a  man  of  intellect  in  mid- 
dle age.  l^ut  when  death  is  tho  natural  termination  of  a  full  life,  in 
which  he  who  has  disappeared  has  given  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity, 
has  performed  cerything  required  from  him  and  more,  the  sadin  ss  of 
deeth  ia  not  for  him  who  goes,  but  for  those  who  love  him  and  remain. 
In  this  sense  I  am  sure  the  Canadian  people  will  extend  unbounded  sym- 
pathy to  the  friends  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  to  his  sorrowing  children, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  brave  and  noble  woman,  his  companion  in  life  and 
chief  helpmate.     Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  after  another  we  see  those  who 
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have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  Canada  to  ita  present  state  of  develop- 
ment moved  from  amongst  us.     To  day  we  deplore  the  loss  of  him  whom 
we  all  unite  in  saying  was  the  foremost  Canadian  of  his  time,  and  who 
filled  the  largest  place  in  Canadian  nistory.     Only  last  week  was  hurled 
in  the  city  of  Montreal  another  son  ol  Oai^ada,  one  who  at  one  time  had 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Liberal  party — one  who  will  ever  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  greatest  characters  that  Can- 
ada has  ever  produced,  Sir  Antoine  Aim^  Dorion.    Sir   Antoine  Aime 
Dorionhadnot  been  in  favour  of  Confederation.   Not  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  principle,  but  he  beiieved  that  the  union  of  t^ese  provinces  at  that 
day  was  premature.     When,  however.  Confederation  had  become  a  fact, 
he  gave  the  best  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  make  it  a  success.     It  may,  in- 
deed, happen,  sir,  when  the  Canadian  people  see  the  ranks  thus  ;,'radu- 
ally  reduced  and  thinned  of  those  upon  whom  they  have  been  in  theliabit 
of  relying  for  guidance,  that  a  feeling  of  apprehension  will  creep  into  the 
heart  lest,  perhaps,  the  institutions  of  Canada  may  be  imperilled.  Before 
the  grave  of  him  who  above  all  was  the  Father  of  Confederation  let  not 
grief  be  barren  grief,  but  let  grief  be  coupled  with  the  resolution — the  de- 
termination— that  the   wotk   in  which    Liberals  and  Conservatives — in 
which  Brown  and  Macdonald  united — shall  not  perish,  but  that  thoui^h 
united  Canada  may  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  her  greatest  men,  yet 
still  Canada  shall  and  will  live  !    I  agree  to  the  motion. 
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THli  jtories  told  about  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  are  a  litera- 
ture in  themselves.  His  contact  with  the  people  was  so 
close,  bis  characteristics  so  varied  and  so  strong,  and  his  com- 
panionableness  so  great,  that  almost  every  conversation  with 
him  and  every  incident,  however  trivial,  in  the  whole  of  his 
long  career,  was  deemed  noteworthy.  Besides  that  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  every  nation  that  about  its  great  hero  gather  apocry- 
phal stories  of  all  kinds,  every  manner  of  clever  thing  that 
ever  was  done,  said  or  imagined,  being  attribut^id  to  him. 
Stories  are  told  about  "John  A."  around  the  Canadi.in  fireside 
which  one  hears  in  the  United  States  about  Abe  Lincoln,  and 
in  England  about  Fox  or  Pitt  or  Beaconstield.  Only  he  whose 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  anecdotes  is  complete  can  separ- 
ate the  true  from  the  false  in  traditions  of  the  life  of  Canada's 
greatest  son;  but  there  are  many  incidents  which  have  the 
local  colouring  so  well-defined  that  their  authenticity  cannot  be 
doubted.  Amonff  these  are  the  lollowinir  stories,  which  are  all 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  him  who  is  gone. 

David  Gibson,  merchant,  Kingston,  remembers  Sir  John  in 
his  younger  days  quite  well.  The  former  was  employed  in  the 
Gazette  office,  owned  at  that  time  by  James  McFarlane,  a  great 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  then  young  statesman.  Sir  John  was 
frecjuently  in  the  office,  and  as  Mr.  McFarlane  saw  that  his 
young  friend  had  a  bright  career  before  him,  he  used  his  efiorts 
and  his  journal  to  open  it  up  for  him.  Sir  John  was  a  "  hail 
fellow  well  met"  with  the  employes,  all  of  whom  were  pleased 
to  see  him  enter  the  office.  He  passed  none  unnoticed.  Mr. 
<^'ibson  was  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Society  with  Sir  John, 

and  he  remembers  quite  well  the  occasion  when  the  latter  was 
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first  elected  to  the  office  of  piper  of  the  lodge.  The  bretliven  in 
kilts,  with  Sir  John  at  their  head,  in  Highland  costume  .also, 
proceeded  to  his  residence  on  the  corner  of  Princess  and  Banie 
Streets.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  his  mother,  who,  wliou 
the  piper  stood  before  her,  descended  from  the  steps,  and,  sna]>- 
ping  her  fingers,  gave  the  time  for  an  eight-hand  Scotch  reel, 
which  was  indulged  in  then  and  there.  Mr.  Gibson  says  tliat 
Sir  John  inherited  the  genius  of  his  mother.  She  was  tall, 
energetic,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  a  genuine  specimen  of  a 
Highland  woman.  She  won  the  friendship  of  all  at  the  lirst 
meeting,  just  as  her  son  did. 

Mr.  Peter  Lenea,  who  attended  school  with  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald  in  1823,  is  still  living,  and  in  his  S-ith  year.  John  w;h 
about  10  years  of  age,  relates  the  old  gentlemen,  and  did  not 
show  any  particular  sign  of  brightness  of  intellect,  but  oven  at 
this  early  age  he  was  shrewd.  Whenever  he  got  into  trouljlo 
with  other  boys  he  was  always  able  to  present  his  case  in  a 
favouraV)le  light,  and  invariably  escaped  punishment.  The 
teacher  told  him  frec^uently  that  he  would  make  a  better  law- 
yer than  a  clergyman. 

The  fact  that  Sir  A.  A.  Dorion,  Chief  Justice  of  Quebec,  die! 
a  few  days  before  Sir  John,  recalls  an  incident  which  now 
seems  almost  prophetic.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  when  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in 
the  Mackenzie  Administration,  and  when  going  back  to  his 
constituents  in  Napierville,  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Sir  John,  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  offering  the  French  leader 
any  opposition.  Soon  after  this,  Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  retired  fro:n 
the  Cabinet  and  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  two  statesmen  met  one  di^y  before  the  Chief 
Justice  lefti  Ottawa,  and  Sir  John,  after  he  had  congratulated 
him  with  the  utmost  warmth,  said :  "  Mr,  Dorion,  we  are  no 
longer  young,  and  it  may  be  that  neither  will  last  many  years. 
Who  knows,  my  friend,  but  we  may  undertake  the  long  jour- 
ney together  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred  Perry,  of  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  veteran  politicians 
of  the  Dominion.     In  an  interview  published,  while  Sir  Jolin 
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was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  Mr.  Perry  said :  "When  he 
came  to  Alontreal  first,  politics  did  not  count  for  much,  and 
the  fight  was  race  against  race,  and  religion  against  religion. 
When  Sir  John  took  the  new  departure,  and  went  in  for  union 
and  conciliation,  we  ultras  opposed  hiin,  but  I  now  feel  that 
he  was  right  and  we  were  wrong,  and  my  regret  to-day  is  that 
I  did  not  support  him.  Ours  was  village  politics,  but  his  Wiis 
to  build  up  a  great  Dominion.  He  said  to  me  once  at  the  VViml- 
sor  hotel :  '  Fred,  your  bark  is  worse  than  your  bite,  and  I  only 
wish  I  had  moie  personal  friends  like  you.*  Mr.  Perry  also 
related  the  case  of  the  famous  meeting  in  Dominion  Siiuate, 
when  Sir  John  designated  a  dozen  or  more  disturbers,  with 
Perry  and  Jim  Stewart  at  their  head,  as  the  Herald  brass 
band.  It  appears  that  the  noise  was  made  with  black  bottles, 
and  when  the  trouble  was  over  the  Premier  asked  Perry  to  ex- 
plain to  him  how  he  had  succeeded  in  extiacting  such  unearth- 
ly sounds  from  the  instruments  in  question.  After  his  old 
personal  friend  and  political  opponent  had  let  Sir  John  into  the 
sewet  the  old  veteran  laughed  heartily,  and  said  he  must  give 
the  patent  to  the  boys  in  Kingston." 

A  follower  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  House  of  Commons 
<ays : — "  The  first  time  I  met  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  in  the 
early  pai't  of  the  summer  of  1878.  He  addressed  a  meeting 
that  night  in  the  amphiU-ieatre  in  Toronto,  and  we  had  one  at 
Seaton  Village.  After  it  was  over  we  drove  in  to  the  city  and 
went  to  the  U.E.  Club,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Sir  John. 
When  I  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  first  session  after 
that  election  I  met  Sir  John,  and  though  I  only  met  him  once, 
he  quickly  recognized  me  and  gave  me  a  mr st  cordial  greeting. 
A  very  important  factor  in  his  successful  career  was  his  re- 
markable faculty  of  remembering  men's  faces  and  names.  A 
few  yearr^  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  Xing  Street  merchant  in  the 
post-office  corridor  of  the  Commoijs.  Sir  John  came  along, 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  Hello,  Cheeseworth, 
how  are  things  going  in  Toronto  ? '  to  the  evident  pleasure  and 
surprise  of  the  Toront onion,  who  marvelled  at  his  prompt  re- 
cognition." 
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Mr.  Ban-  (Luke  Sharp),  the  well-known  Detroit  journalist,  at 
a  dinner  in  Ottawa,  told  a  couple  of  incidents,  showing  by  con- 
trast the  marvellous  power  o"  the  Premier  in  recognizing  fiicos, 
and  explaining  in  part  the  secret  of  the  "Old  Man's"  ability 
to  make  friends.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Barr  met  in  New  York 
n  prominent  Liberal  politician  whom  he  had  often  met  ainl 
who  he  doubted  not  would  at  once  recognize  him.  He  there- 
fore advanced  with  extended  hand  to  greet  him.  But  tlie 
other  had  forgotten  him  entirely.  "  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
too  old  and  experienced  to  be  taken  in  by  any  New  York  bunco 
steerer."  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  met  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
but  meeting  him  again  some  years  after,  the  greeting  came 
prompt  and  cheery,  "  How  are  you  Barr,  when  did  you  leave 
'  Detroit  ? " 

The  last  night  Sir  John  was  in  Parliament,  the  22nd  of 
May,  was  a  memorable  one.  He  moved  about  among  the  mem- 
bers nearly  the  whole  evening,  Mr.  Hazen,  the  member  for  St. 
John,  ^.B.,  was  telling  Mr.  R.  S.  White,  M.P.,  an  amusing  story 
of  some  election  of  1887,  and  as  Si"  John  was  passing  along  we 
insisted  that  he  should  tell  it  to  him  also,  which  he  did.  The 
old  chieftain  laughed  heartily,  and  sat  down  and  told  a  couple 
of  excellent  campaign  stories,  and  one  about  the  great  English 
free  trader  Gobden,  as  related  by  himself,  and  which  it  was 
said  was  the  only  humorous  story  Cobden  ever  told.  I  then 
congratulated  Sir  John  on  his  rapid  recovery  from  his  earlier 
illness,  and  he  said  '  Yes,  I  am  getting  better,  but  very  slowly.' 

Asked,  after  Sir  John's  death,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ele- 
ments of  the  great  man's  success,  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell 
said:  "I  consider  that  the  chief  element  in  his  success  was 
a  thorough  knowledge,  by  long  study,  of  human  nature,  and  an 
unfailing  sense  of  prudence.  He  never  rushed  into  a  conclusion. 
While  others  would  be  impetuous  and  desirous  of  pushing  the 
ideas  that  first  suggested  themselves,  he,  during  the  long  years 
in  which  I  was  associated  with  him,  never  took  action  upon 
any  serious  matter  until  he  had  taken  some  time  for  considera- 
tion. It  was  doubtless  from  this  habit  that  he  gained  the  sou- 
briquet of   *  Old  To-morrow.'     In  questions  of  doubt  it  was 
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his  invariable  practice  to  court  the  opinions  of  every  colleague 
before  taking  action.  Combined  with  these  qualities  was  a 
frankness  and  an  unclianging  kindliness  of  disposition  with 
eveiy  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  This  striking  fea- 
ture in  his  character  was  often  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  men 
who  came  to  him  with  grievances  went  away  quite  satisfied 
that  they  had  fair  treatment." 

A  leading  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  said  of  Sir ."  .hn  :  "  He  seemed  to  be  able, 
as  if  by  instinct,  to  gauge  the  average  of  opinions  in  the  House, 
and  this  was  true  in  the  larger  field  of  the  constituencies  as 
well.  No  mere  strength  of  intellect  could  have  served  him  for 
this  purpose.  As  a  mother  feels  the  needs  and  desires  of  her 
child,  so  Sir  John  felt  the  needs,  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  Canadian  people  by  his  innate  sympathy  "with  them.  Cana- 
dians felt  justly  that  he  was  one  of  them,  and  at  one  with 
them.  This  sympathetic  power  was  shown  also  in  his  relations 
with  individuals." 

I  was  present  at  the  great  outdoor  meeting  which  he  held 
last  autumn  near  Halifax,  and  can  testify  to  the  impression  he 
made  there.  For  a  half  hour  before  the  speaking  began  he 
forced  his  way  through  the  thronging  thousands,  and  diffused 
mirth,  geniality  and  kindly  feeling  from  him  as  a  censer  sheds 
'ts  incense.  A  negro,  the  only  one  in  that  great  crowd,  was 
forcing  his  way  towards  Sir  John,  who  immediately  advanced 
to  meet  him,  asked  for  an  introduction,  shook  his  hand  and 
said :  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  All  your  people  in  Ontario 
support  me,  and  1  hope  you  are  equally  sensible."  The  words 
were  nothing,  but  their  manner  called  out  a  hearty  cheer  from 
those  around,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  humble  negro  will 
feel  that  some  virtue  has  departed  from  Canada  when  he  hears 
of  the  great  man's  death. 

Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance,  had  this  to  say 
of  Sir  John  : — His  wealth  of  reminiscence  and  vivifl  portrayal 
he  poured  out  without  stint  to  his  colleagues,  and  rarely  in- 
deed did  a  consultation  pass  without  furnishing  one  or  more 
rich  recollections  of  bv-ijone  days  filled  with   instruction  and 
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vahial)le  [jrccedont.  In  this  re<,Mi'<l  it  is  sadly  true  tlint  w' 
shall  never  look  upon  bis  like  again.  [Lis  memory  struck  in,. 
as  wonderfully  retentive,  and  reproduced  with  great  exactne>^ 
and  vividness  the  impressions  it  had  received  from  exporieniv, 
observation  or  reading,  and  this,  aided  by  his  charming  man- 
ncr  of  recital  and  his  apt  vocabulary,  made  him  a  most  fascin- 
atincr  and  instructive  raconteur.  He  was  an  omnivorous  rea'lii 
of  books,  and  wouM  often  astonish  mo  by  allusion  to  woiks 
covering  tlie  widest  area  of  bi(»graj)hy,  history,  theology  anil 
tiction,  the  leading  features  of  winch  he  appeared  to  havi' 
thoroughly  in  hand  Often  have  I  imjuired  at  the  library  fn 
some  new  book,  under  the  impression  that  I  should  tind  u>e  fijr 
it,  only  to  be  infcjrmed  that  the  Premier  had  taken  it  out. 

Sir  John's  last  words  in  tiie  House  were  to  the  Hon.  .Mr. 
Bowell.  A  little  after  ten  on  tiiat  fimous  Fiiday  night  the 
^linister  of  Customs  noticed  the  Premier  looking  weary  ;  goin,' 
over  to  his  desk  he  said .  "  Sir  John,  you  look  tired ;  it's  time 
young  fellows  like  you  were  at  home  and  in  Led."  "  I  g'lo^s, 
I  will  go  home,"  the  chieftain  replied,  and  after  a  word  with 
Sir  Hector,  he  said,  "  good  night,  Bowell,"  and  walked  out, 
rover  to  return.. 

One  of  Sir  John's  particular  friends  in  politics  was  the  Hon, 
Thomas  White,  who,  when  he  died,  was  Minister  of  the  Intorior. 
The  friendship  between  the  Premier  and  Mr.  White  was  ex- 
ceedingly close,  and  there  are  some  strange  coincidences  in  then' 
careers.  Mr.  White  has  always  been  credited  with  taking  the 
stand  which  nipped  in  the  bud  a  movement  to  have  Sir  John 
Macdonald  deposed  from  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  the 
days  when  it  was  in  opposition.  When  in  1888  the  Premier 
rose  to  make  mention  of  the  death  cf  his  old  friend,  he  burst 
into  tears  and  was  unable  to  say  a  word. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  campaigning  done  in  late  years 
was  the  tour  made  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  through  Oiitaiio, 
in  the  winter  of  1886-7,  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Tliouas 
White,  the  Hon.  J.  S.  D.  Thompson  and  the  Hon.  George  E. 
Foster.  The  special  car,  "  Jamaica,"  provided  them  not  only 
with    transportation    but  with   sleeping   acconnnodation  autl 
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ufttii  with  iueals,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  cover  a  great 
extent  of  teiritory  in  a  short  time.  Two  and  .sometimes  three 
meetings  were  held  every  day.  In  (jne  week  900  miles  wero 
traversed,  and  meetings  lield  in  a  do/ea  towns  and  villages. 
The  comforts  of  tlie  car  wero  of  great  value  in  lessening  the 
fatigue  and  hardship  of  travel  to  the  Preiuier.  Sir  John  left 
the  iieavy  work  of  the  campaign  to  his  lieutenants,  but  was 
careful  to  gratify  the  poimlar  wish  b}'  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance at  every  meeting  and  making  a  brief  speech.  Several 
times  he  referred  to  his  advancing  years  and  to  the  certainty 
that  he  would  soon  retire  from  the  stage.  Some  wor<ls  of  his 
iit  Welland,  though  spoken  jestingly,  and  greeted  with  laugh- 
ter, have  now  a  significance: — "  lie  was  sorry  to  say — it  was 
an  unfortunate  thing — that  he  could  not  live  forever,  and  that 
he  must  make  room  for  others.  He  had,  however,  given  them 
a  specimen  of  his  '  boys '  that  evening.  Doubtless  the  people 
would  weep  very  much  at  his  retirement,  but  they  would  have 
ftomft  consolation  in  knowing  that  he  would  leave  behind  him 
worthy  successors  to  take  his  i)lace." 

The  following  from  a  Napanee  coi  respondent  appeared  in  the 
Glube:—"  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church 
at  Napanee,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  late  Rev.  Saltern 
Givens,  the  first  Church  of  England  clergyman  at  Napanee, 
was  present,  and  in  his  address  gave  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  his  work  when  the  town  was  a  mere  hamlet,  some- 
time in  the  thirties — I  forget  the  year.  He  said  the  services 
were  held  in  a  school  house  near  the  village,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  several  young  men  to  meet  one  night  iu  the  week 
and  practise  psalmody,  so  as  to  better  assist  in  the  Sunday 
service.  '  Among  them,'  said  Mr.  Givens,  '  was  a  young  man 
who  I  am  bound  <o  say  turned  out  much  more  successful  as  a 
politician  than  a  singer ;  I  refer  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.' " 

On  the  last  night  when  Sir  John  was  in  the  House,  the  at- 
tack upon  Sir  Charles  Tupper  for  taking  part  in  the  General 
Election  was  beiijg  made  by  the  Liberals,  Sir  John  was  as  fond 
of  a  joke  as  ever.  Mr.  Paterson  of  Brant  mentioned  that  the 
High  Commissioner  addressed  a  meeting  at  Kingston  and  the 
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Minister's  majority  was  lai'j^ely  incrensod.  But  how  was  it,  lie 
asked,  that  a  like  result  liad  not  attended  his  eflbrtsat  LdiiiIiju 
and  Windsor  ?  Had  the  First  Minister  lost  his  shrevvdiioss  or 
had  Sir  Charles  lost  his  elocjuenco  ?  The  Premier's  ready  if 
sjjonse  was,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  ho  diil,  he  lost  his  voice." 

The  first  time  Mr.  Flanagan,  the  city  cderk  of  Kingston,  saw 
him  was  in  court  pleading  at  the  bar.  lie  went  home  and  vM 
his  wife  that  he  had  heard  a  fitie  young  lawyer  speak,  and 
that  ho  was  an  Irishman.  Ho  thought  his  name  was  Mac- 
donoMgh,  but  his  wife  corrected  the  error  and  told  him  who 
the  lawyer  was.  Sir  John  is  the  only  man  alive  wlm  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Council  when  Mr.  Flanagan  was  aitpoititeii, 
clerk.  The  latter  remembers  the  statesman  as  an  aldi  riuan. 
([uite  well.  Ho  was  the  life  of  the  Council,  and  fto([iientiy 
held  high  revelry  at  the  meetings.  At  one  time  he  came  near 
causinjTr  the  officials  to  resi<,'n  because  he  advocated  their  wear- 
inir  a  jjoriieous  uniform,  which  he  described  at  len'fth  while 
winking  at  the  mayor.  Tie  met  the  late  John  Shaw  on  the 
street  and  sai<l  : — "  Mr.  Shaw,  what  shall  I  do  to  become 
jmjtular  ? " 

"Join  our  lodge  and  run  for  alderman,"  was  the  reply. 

Inside  of  a  month  ho  was  an  Orangeman  ami  an  alderman. 
Ho  was  the  young  men's  candidate.  The  election  was  very  close 
and  keen.  He  was  elected  and  the  young  men  were  so  pleased 
that  they  improvised  a  platform  on  the  market,  and  after  Sir 
John  and  bis  friends  ha<l  mounted  it  the  electors  carried  it  on 
their  shoulders  and  the  result  was  a  capsize.  Slush  was  deep 
on  the  ground,  and  as  Sir  John  brushed  his  clothes  he  re- 
marked, "  Isn't  it  stranjje  I  should  have  a  downfall  so  soon  ? " 

He  was  only  two  years  in  the  Council  when  the  young 
people  brought  him  out  for  Parliament  against  Mr.  Monohan, 
whom  he  defeated.  He  did  not  resign  his  seat  in  the  Go  moil 
but  served  to  the  end  of  his  term.  He  was  most  adept  in  hand- 
ling committees,  and  as  a  rule  the  side  he  took  prevailed.  On 
one  occasion  ho  suggested  that  the  Council  elect  the  mayor. 
The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  custom  was  followed  for 
years.     He  recommended  Aid.  Grier  to  run  for  mayor,  and 
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when  the  latter  was  defoated,  Sir  John  said,  "  If  it  is  ever  in 
my  power  to  make  amends  I  will  do  so."  Years  afterward  ho 
appointed  Mr.  Orier  rej^istiar  of  Wentworth  at  a  good  .salary. 
Besides  having  great  courage  in  debate,  Mr.  Flanagan  said  Sir 
John  was  a  brave  man  otherwiso.  He  remembers  when  a 
serious  fire  occurred  on  Princess  Street,  and  Sir  John  turned 
out  with  the  firemen  to  light  the  fiaiaos,  which  spread  .so  rap- 
idly that  the  hosomon  were  unable  to  got  near  enough  to  make 
the  water  supply  of  effective  service.  Sir  John  hurriedly 
nailed  a  number  of  boards  together  and  then  asked  for  assist- 
ance to  plant  the  shield  near  the  building.  Mr.  Flanagan  ap- 
proached him  and  .said,  "  Mr.  Macdonald,  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  several  kegs  of  powder  in  the  cellar  and  that  the  building 
will  soon  blow  up,"  The  i'cply  was,  "  For  goodness  sake  don't 
make  that  known,  else  we  '/ill  be  loft  alone,  and  there  is  no 
telling  where  the  fire  will  stop."  Raising  the  shield  he  carried 
it  forward  and  placed  it  close  to  the  building.  From  behind  it 
the  hosemen  did  good  service,  and  the  explosion  which  was 
feared  did  not  occur. 

A  tale  is  told  of  Sir  John  when  he  was  seriously  sick  in 
1870,  and  was  so  reduced  that  his  medical  attendant  would 
only  give  him  the  soft  i)ortion  of  an  oyster  and  a  little  claret 
at  a  time.  Sir  John,  though  by  no  means  a  great  eater,  wanted 
more,  and  asked  for  more.  "  You  must  be  contented.  Sir 
John,"  was  the  reply,  "  remember,  the  hopes  of  Canada  are  on 
you."  "  Well,  doctor,"  said  Sir  John,"  It's  a  funny  thing  if  the 
hopes  of  Canada  rest  on  half  an  oyster." 

THE  LAST  LETTER  WIUTTEX  BY  SIR  JOHN. 

The  Victoria  Colonist  i)ublishes,  on  the  authority  of  Hon, 
ill.  Dewdney  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  the  following,  as  the  last 
letter  written  by  the  late  Premier : 

"Earnscliffe,  Ottawa, 

"May  ID,  1891. 

"My  Dear  Robson, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  present  would 
be  an  opportune  season  for  your  Government  to  discuss  with  ours  the 
various  questions  still  unsettled  between  them. 
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♦'  You,  I  presume,  can  get  away  from  Victoria  with  littla  or  no  incon- 
venience, and  you  will  find  ua  hero  in  Parliamentary  session  until  the 
lat  of  July  or  later.  We  will  then  scatter  until  October,  and  at  that 
season  you,  I  suppose,  will  be  wanted  at  home. 

"  Besides  it  will  bo  a  pleasant  season  for  your  journey — so,  give  your- 
self leave  of  absence,  and  DewJney,  you,  and  I  can  take  up  .  .  ,  , 
and  any  other  unsolved  questions  that  may  remain.     Herein  fail  nut. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"John  A.  Maodonai.d. 

*'The  lion.  John  Hobson,  Premier,  etc.,  Victoria,  B.C." 


CHAITKR  XXXIIl. 

SIR  JOHN    AT   HUME— LADV    M.VCDON'ALD. 

rpHE  biographer  wlio  properly  respects  the  privacy  of  domestic 
1    life  must  necessarily  be  under  restraint  in  taking  the  reader 
with  him  across  the  portals  of  the  home.     Any  sketch  of  the 
character  and  caieer  of  the  deceased  Premier  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  singularly  incomplete  which  did  not  touch,  however 
briefly,  on  Sir  Jolin  in  private  life.     The  genial  and  lovable 
qualities  that  so  distinguished  the   man  and  endeared  him  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  found  their  freest  and  heartiest  ex- 
pression in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     \Vithin  the  domestic  cir- 
cle ho  displayed  to  the  full  those  charming  dispositions  and 
f;races  which,  abroad,  make  him  the  idol  of  the  public.     "He 
is  a  very  i)rince  at  his  own  board,"  was  the  remark  of  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  at  Earnsclitie  who  had  been  wont  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Premier.     "  That  winning  grace  of  manner 
which  those  who  do  not  know  him  think  he  wears  for  politi- 
cal purposes  in  public  life,  shines  out  still  more  brightly  in  the 
domestic  and  social  sphere,  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  know 
Sir  John  at  the  fireside  or  the  board  and  not  love  him.     When 
not  receiving  friends  at  dinner  or  in  some  other  social  wa}',  Sir 
John  used  to  be  fuund  in  his  libraiy  attending  to  public  busi- 
ness, or  reading  until  late  at  night,     lie  reatl  with  great  rapi- 
(litv.     The  range  of  his  reading  was  extensive  and  varied  ;  this 
may  really  be  said  to  have  formed  almost  his  only  recreation. 
In  conversation  he  was  brilliant  and  entertaining:,  and  as  not  a 
few  with  whom  ho  exchanged  hospitalities  differed  from  him 
in  politics,  his  conversation  on  jniblic  questions  was  tolerant^ 
airy,  and  good-natured,      Mr.  Goldwin    Smith,  replying  on 
one  occasion    in    The   Bijskuider,    to   the  charge   of  having 
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learnt  some  ministerial  trick  at  '  Stadacona  Hall '  (a  former 
residence  of  the  late  Premier),  tells  us  that  his  impressiiju  is 
'  that  there  is  not  nuich  to  be  learnt  at  Stadacona  Hall  beyond 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  example  of  a  statesman  who  knows 
how  to  lay  politics  aside  in  the  social  hour,  and  is  lar^c-nundcd 
enough  to  bear  with  oi)inions  difl'ering  from  his  own.'" 

"Jjutthe  crown,"  says  the  writer  of  the  earlier  edition  of 
this  work,  "to  Sir  John's  social  success  is  given  by  tlie  jiiace 
his  very  accomplished  and  popular  wife.  Lady  Macdonald,  lills 
at  the  capital.  Of  the  society  circle  there,  she  is  voted  pre- 
eminently, the  queen,  where  in  every  project  of  social  enter- 
prise she  is  the  first  and  the  last,  and  no  less  the  favourite  of 
the  elderly  and  the  demure,  than  of  the  young  folk.  To  l(o 
to  Ottawa  and  mention  the  name  of  Lady  Macdonald  to  any 
of  the  young  jieople  there,  is  at  once  to  bring  forth  a  pfuan 
in  her  praise.  Everything,  they  tell  you,  that  is  to  be  '  got 
up,'  Lady  Macdonald  has  a  hand  in,  not  indeed  that  slic  seeks 
to  take  this  place  or  even  cares  for  it ;  but  so  kindly  is  her 
nature  that  she  is  prodigal  both  of  her  time  and  energy  to 
make  everything  agreeable;  while  it  is  a  fact  that  nothing 
seoi  to  go  on  so  harmoniously  or  successfully  when  she  is 
not  at  its  head  and  front.  She  seems  to  be  in  the  social  what 
her  husband  is  in  the  public  sphere.  In  political  questions, 
too,  this  gifted  lady  takes  no  little  interest,  and  her  juilgnicut 
is  said  to  be  scarcely  less  sound  than  that  of  Sir  John,  who,  it 
is  whispered,  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  her  when  he  is  about 
to  take  some  important  political  step.  And  while  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  like  the  wives  of  several  distinguished  English 
statesmen,  what  rumour  says  of  Lady  Macdonald  in  this 
respect  is  true,  yet  it  is  the  social  sphere  that  she  most  adorns, 
where  she  is  no  less  warmly  admired  by  ladies  whose  hus- 
bands are  politically  opposed  to  Sir  John  than  by  those  of 
his  own  friends.  In  domestic  life,  Lady  JMacdonald  is  a  model 
woman,  lavishing  her  tenderness  upon  an  invalid  daughter, 
keeping  a  household  that  might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  circle; 
attending  to  Sir  John  at  late  sittings  of  the  House,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Disraeli  used  to  do,  and  as  Mm.  Gladstone  does,  wiapiiing  up 
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her  husbanJ  after  he  has  made  a  speech,  and  zealously  nuavding 
his  health  at  home  or  while  travelling.  And  to  (luoto  the 
young  people  again,  who  will  insist  on  telling  their  grr.titude, 
she  is  ready  at  live  minutes'  warning,  no  matter  how  fatigued 
she  may  be,  to  have  lunch  for  a  tired  toboggan  or  snow-shoe 
party,  or  to  accompany  gatherings  of  young  folks  as  cha[)eron. 
Add  this  to  her  genial  and  kindly  manner,  her  charity  to  the 
scores  who  will  jiress  their  wants  upon  a  lady  in  high  station 
and  especially  when  they  tind  her  heart  tender  and  her  purse 
open.  Altogether  Lady  ^lacdonald  is  a  worthy  mate  for  her 
thrice  worthy  and  distinguished  husband." 

What  is  here  said  of  Lady  Macdonald,  by  one  writing  of  her 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  is  emphasized  by  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  knowledge  of  her  since.  The  feeling  towards  h-iv, 
among  the  large  circle  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  has 
been  that  of  ever-deepening  affection  and  regard.  To  the 
number  of  her  social  friends  and  admirers  have  been  added,  of 
recent  years,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  literary  friends  and 
admii'ers,  for  Lady  Macdonald  has  a  graceful  pen  and  has  made, 
in  English  sources,  some  delightful  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  (Canadian  travel.  But  it  has  been  in  the  wifely  devotion 
and  tender  solicitude  of  these  sad  days  of  the  nation's  bereave- 
ment and  her  own  that  Lady  Macdonald  has  pre-eminently 
touched  the  hearts  and  evoked  the  love  and  sympathetic  inter- 
est of  the  people.  Her  unwearjdng  tendance  through  these 
agonizing  hours  by  her  loved  husband's  couch,  has  drawn  to  her 
the  liearts  alike  of  Queen  and  Commoner. 

Here,  at  the  close  of  this  book,  written  to  preserve,  however 
faintly  and  unworthily,  some  chronicle  of  the  dead  Premier's 
life  and  work,  may  fitly  be  appended  the  following  tender  and 
patriotic  letter.  It  was  penned  by  Lady  Macdonald,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  condolence  of  the  political  friends  and  followers 
of  her  late  husband,  Canada's  Patriot  Statesman  : — 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Ministerialist  Committee  : 

Eaunscliffe,  Ottawa,  June  17th,  1801. 
I  have  received  and  read  with  a  profound  satisfaction  the  address  you 
forwarded   to  m     from  the  Conservative  members  of  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament,  conveying  in  words  that  are  each  one  a  comfort  and  consola- 
tion to  me  their  sense  of  my  loss  and  their  own.  Will  you  do  me  tlie 
favour  to  say  to  these  gentlemen,  my  husband's  true  and  devoted  friends, 
with  what  a  swelling  heart  I  dwell  on  their  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
him,  whose  useful,  kindly,  Christian  life,  it  will  ever  be  our  high  privilege 
to  remember. 

1  thank  these  dear  friends  with  tears— not  of  sorrow,  for  such  a  life  and 
such  a  death  are  beyond  the  reach  of  common  sorrow — but  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  affection  in  acknowledgment  of  their  love  for  him  and  faitli- 
fulness  to  him  through  many  years  and  many  battles.  Will  you  tell  them 
from  me  at  some  time  when  all  can  hear  that  I,  his  widow,  and  broken- 
hearted in  my  loneliness  and  desolation,  venture  to  ask  from  them  a  last 
and  lasting  tribute  to  my  husband's  dear  memory. 

I  ask  that  that  tribute  shall  be  a  firm  and  united  support  of  the  policy  and 
principles  our  great  leader  lived  and  died  to  maintain  and  carry  out.  1 
appeal  to  them  with  all  the  power  my  words  can  convey  to  do  now  and  in 
the  future  what  they  and  I  know  would  be  ray  husband's  wish  and  desiro 
could  those  lips,  silent  on  earth  forever,  once  more  speak  on  this  or 
any  other  crisis  of  our  country's  history.  To  stand  side  by  side,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  regardless  of  irritation,  self-interest  or  seeming  reverse,  with 
no  goal  but  Canada's  success  ;  to  follow,  in  short,  the  splendid  example 
left  to  us  and  to  carry  out  with  no  sign  of  division  or  faltering  the  plans 
and  purposes  that  lay  so  near  Sir  John's  heart. 

I  shall  watch,  so  long  as  my  life  lasts,  with  earnest  anxiety,  the  prorjress 
of  public  affairs  as  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  proud  to  do,  and 
pray,  as  I  have  always  prayed,  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  men  would 
of  His  mercy  grant  wisdom,  foresight  and  firmness  to  the  policy  and 
counsels  of  the  great  Conservative  party. 

Believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

Agnes  Macdonaid. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ENGLISH   AND  OTHER   ESTIMATES  OF  THE   DECEASED   PREMIER'S 

LIFE- won  K. 

THE  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  has,  naturally  enough, 
evoked  in  England  no  inconsiderable  volume  of  comment. 
With  remarkable  unanimity  the  great  English  organs  of  public 
opinion  havo  expressed  regret  that  a  most  useful  life  has  ter- 
minated, while  they  praise  the  work  which  has  been  wrought 
by  that  life  for  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Where  eulogy  has 
been  qualified  there  is  no  disposition  to  ignore  the  enormous 
difficulties  the  late  Premier  had  to  contend  with.  If  tliey 
withhold  praise  of  his  commercial  policy,  they  acknowledge  his 
services  in  preserving  Canada  to  the  Crown.  H  they  cannot 
laud  his  political  methods,  they  recognize  his  great  personality, 
and  do  justice  to  the  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  dis- 
tinguished him.  In  Sir  John  Macdonald,  as  a  writer  has 
remarked,  "  Canada  has  lost  a  patriot,  England  a  staunch 
friend,  and  the  world  a  worthy  and  distinguished  man."  From 
the  mass  of  English  journalistic  comment  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

THE   TIMES. 

"  To-day  the  Canadian  people  roourtia  the  veteran  statesman  who  has 
^or  the  last  thirteen  years  presided  over  its  destinies — the  statesman  who 
maintained  so  remarkable  a  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
Canadians  that  his  power  and  policy  seemed  impregnable  to  any  assailant 
but  death.  Even  death  has  decorated  his  triumph,  for  upon  the  news  of 
his  approaching  end  a  whole  people  stood  smitten  with  grief,  and  admirers 
and  adversaries  showed  how  little  they  differed  regarding  the  value  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  life  to  the  Dominion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  loss 
will  be  felt  heavily  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Canada.    The  Queen,  in  her 
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sympathetic  inquiries,  lias  given  expression  to  a  regard  felt  by  her  subjects 
in  the  mother  country  and  throughout  the  Empire.  In  these  days  d 
Greater  Britain,  a  great  colonial  statesman  tills  an  important  place  in 
history.  Few  foreign  potentates  are  such  important  persons  as  ho.  Ilia 
Cabinet  administers  tracts  of  territory  by  the  side  of  which  most  of  ilio 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  mere  patches.  Hi.,  colony  can  throw  a  fureit,'ii 
industry  into  consternation  by  raising  the  tariff  by  a  few  dollars,  llo  sits 
with  hia  linger  on  the  valve  whijh  admits  emigrants  from  the  Old  World. 
It  is  his  to  shape  the  proportions  of  a  swiftly-growing  giant,  and  no  here- 
ditary titles,  no  feudal  ten\ire8,  or  class  traditions  restrict  the  range  of  his 
experiments.  In  such  places,  be  tlicy  pleasant  or  not,  are  cast  the  lines 
of  a  Pr'.'mier  of  a  great  British  colony.  It  was  Sir  John  Macdonuld's  for- 
tune to  bo  the  lirst  colonial  statesman  to  build  up  a  reputation  wliicii 
should  be  world-wide.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  jvnd  l\Ir.  Cecil  Rhodes  are  otliuia 
who  have  since  done  the  same,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  llhodes.  whoso  greatness  lies  chii  tly  in  men's  exjucta- 
tions,  to  say  that  they  have  made  no  name  ocpial  to  Sir  John  IMacdonnld's. 
A  legitimate  feeling  of  pride  in  a  man  whom  Britain  sent  forth  seventy 
years  ago,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World, 
is  one  reason  why  we  join  with  the  Canadians  in  deploring  the  deatli  of 
their  veteran.  But  in  Sir  John  Rlacdonald  we  have  also  lost  a  statesman 
who,  while  severely  practical  in  his  measures,  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  Imperial  unity,  and  coidd  bo  trusted  to  foster  it  with  all  the 
energy  at  his  command.  We  cannot  but  remember  that  the  latest  devel- 
opment of  his  policy  is  the  subsidizing  of  a  magnificent  line  of  arniod 
steamers  which,  together  with  the  Canadian  I'acilic  Railway,  is  to  put  a 
British  girdle  round  the  world. 

*'  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  for  evoking  the  most  re- 
markable exhibition  that  Parliamentary  institutions  have  ever  ullorded  uf 
constancy  in  -i,  democratic  electorate.  Since  1878,  when  ageneral  election 
carried  him  nito  power,  the  electors  have  given  him  a  majority,  greater  or 
less,  in  three  consecutive  elections.  For  the  same  Minister  to  have  won 
four  general  elections  in  succession  is  unexampled  in  the  modern  history 
of  Parliamentary  Government  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities.  No  polit.ciau 
dares  to  say  much  in  public  ivbout  that  most  potent  and  c* distant  of  elec- 
toral forces,  the  temptation  to  '  give  the  other  side  a  turn.'  But  no  one 
is  really  under  any  illusion  about  it,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald's  success  is 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  That  success  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  same  electorate  which  kept  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
power  was  all  the  time  returning  Radical  majorities  to  the  Provinc  al 
Legislatures — that  is  to  say,  majorities  which  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  hostile  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  policy.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  may  do  very  well  for  a  party  platform,  but  no 
candidly-minded  man  will  believe  that  gerrymandering  and  log-rolling  ate 
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quite  80  sure  and  uniform  in  their  results  as  to  smother  for  thirteen  years 
the  convictions  of  a  people.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donaUl  captivated  the  imaginations  of  the  Canadians  by  a  policy  conceived 
on  broad,  patriotic  principles,  and  appealing  as  strongly  to  national  senti- 
ment as  it  seemed  to  appeal  to  mate'ial  interests.  His  '  National  Policy  ' 
was  the  protest  against  absorption  into  the  United  States.  Looking  back 
at  the  past,  we  are  able  to  see  how  almost  irresisiible  would  have  been  by 
this  time  the  forces  making  for  absorption,  had  not  the  *  National  I'olicy  ' 
chocked  them  in  their  beginnings.  Even  Canadian  Federation,  of  which 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  foremo3t  promoter,  if  not  the  originator, 
would  have  been  powerless  to  stem  the  tide  had  not  the  provinces  and 
territories  of  liritish  North  America  been  braced  together  by  something 
more  solid  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Canadian  Paciiic  Railway 
will  be  Sir  John  Macdouald's  enduring  monument.  From  one  point  of 
view  it  was  the  corollary  of  Canada's  protective  taritF — this  last  a  bulwark 
against  American  encroachment,  which,  however  natural,  wo  at  homo 
cannot  regard  with  unmixed  feelings.  But  if  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  was  to  knit  together  the  I'ruvinces  of  Canada,  it  has  in- 
cidentally given  the  Empire  an  inestimable  commercial  and  strategic 
advantage,  and  has  imparted  a  colcin'  of  actuality  to  aspirations  after 
Imperial  Federation.  No  wonder  that  the  '  National  Policy  '  took  root 
in  the  instijicts  of  Canadians.  In  their  own  province  tiio  electors  of 
Untario  and  (Quebec  might  indulge  themselves  wJth  Radical  Legislatures  ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  broader  interests  of  Canaa.x  they  were  faithful  to 
what  is  commonly  called  Conservatism  for  want  of  iv  better  name.  It  is 
extremely  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Canadiins  that  they  should 
have  mastered  the  temptati(ni  to  fickleness,  and  having  once  made  their 
choice,  should  over  and  over  aga'ii  have  renewed  their  mandate  to  Sir 
John  Macdonald  to  carry  it  out  courageously  and  consistently. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  mourning  which  attends  the  death  of  the  great 
Canadian  statesman,  men  cannot  postpone  asking — Who  is  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, and  what  will  become  of  his  party  1  Sir  John  Macdonald'a  personal 
p(jpularity  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  Conservatives  that  there  was  a  temporary  tendency  to  see 
in  his  impending  death  the  signal  for  a  general  breaking  of  old  ties  and  re- 
construction of  parties.  People  are  now  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
ideas  of  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  champion  cannot  be  buried 
with  him.  They  are  his  children  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
majority  of  Canadians  have  adopted  them  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not 
merely  out  of  regard  for  the  statesman  who  gave  them  birth.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  use  in  denying  that  the  disappearai\ce  of  '  the  Chieftain's  ' 
commanding  personality  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Conservative  and  Imper- 
ialist party.  In  the  Dominion  and,  perhaps,  other  colonial  Legislatures, 
it  is  perhaps  easier  to  secure  a  maj  ority  than  to  keep  it  together.     1'hat  is 
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where  the  tact  and  personal  popularity  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  were  so 
signally  displayed.  From  the  death  of  Canada's  great  Premier  we  imiat 
date  a  new  period  of  doubt  and  danger  during  which  Sir  John  Macdoimld's 
successors  will  hive  to  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  ideas  liu  has 
bequeathed  without  the  magic  aid  of  his  great  personality." 
♦  ♦****■)(■♦ 

"  As  a  Parliamentary  leader,  Sir  John  Macdonald  exhibited  great  abili- 
ties in  debate,  in  general  affairs,  and  political  tactics.  He  was  very  fre- 
quently a  delegate  to  England  and  to  other  countries  on  public  biisiiusf", 
and  he  always  executed  his  delicate  diplomatic  misaions  with  siiiL'ular 
tact  and  skill.  He  bore  so  strong  a  facial  resemblance  to  Lord  Leacmm- 
lield  that  he  was  styled  "  the  Canadian  Disraeli,"  and  there  was  likewise 
a  considerable  similarity  between  their  views  of  statesmanship.  An  ''  old 
Parliamentary  hand  "  unmatched  in  Dominion  politics,  he  excited  among 
his  followers  a  devotion  which  was  invaluable  to  the  Conservative  party  in 
keeping  together  the  various  groups  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  political  career  he  carried  to  a  successful  i>  ■  many 
measures  of  the  highest  importance,  in  addition  to  those  already  enumer- 
ated in  this  article.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  measures  may  bo  cited 
the  improvement  of  the  criminal  laws  of  Canada  ;  the  consolidation  of 
the  statutes  ;  the  extension  of  the  municipal  s  stem  ;  military  organiza- 
tion ;  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steam  mail  communication  with 
Europe  ;  the  inspection  of  reformatories,  prisons,  penitentaries,  and  asy- 
lums ;  the  reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service  on  a  permanent  basis  ;  the 
construction  of  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railways  ;  the 
enlargement  of  the  canals  ;  the  enactment  of  a  stringent  election  hiw  ; 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  ;  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  treaty  ; 
and  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  Dominion." 

THE   SATURDAY   REVIEW. 


"  It  may  be  permitted  to  an  Englishman — using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense  as  the  name  of  all  the  white  subjects  of  Her  Majesty — to  begin  a 
notice  of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonald  by  noting  that  he  held  a  posi- 
tion which  no  man  not  born  under  the  ruler  of  England  could  have  held 
in  any  past  time,  or  could  hold  now.  He  won  himself  the  position  of  a 
statesman  in  a  great  community  which  was  yet  a  colony  of  this  Empire. 
The  State  which  he  governed  has  the  resources  and  extent  of  many  inde- 
pendent nations  ;  but  it  was,  of  its  own  free  will,  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
whole.  *  *  *  As  a  Parliamentary  politician  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  capacity  would  have  failed  of  its  reward  in  any  constitu- 
tionally governed  country.  The  methods  by  which  elections  are  won  and 
parties  are  held  together  are  not  always  free  from  smirch  ;  but  a  ruler 
must,  in  the  main,  be  judged  by  what  he  does  in  power,  even  though,  in 
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Bacon's  phrase,  he  has  risen  to  dignities  through  indignities.  It  was 
intrinsically  honourable  to  Choiseul  that  he  rose  by  the  help  of  La  Pom- 
padour, though  it  may  be  to  his  honour  that  he  refused  to  retain  his 
position  at  the  price  of  an  alliance  with  Mme.  Du  Barry.  Yet  nobcjdy 
has  denied  that  Choisuul  was  a  great  minister,  and  sincere  in  his  iU'iirts 
to  secure  what  he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  France.  The  (jerrymander 
and  bribery  of  the  constituencies  by  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  fortified, 
if  he  did  not  secure,  bis  long  tenure  of  oflice,  are  the  modern  democratic 
eiiuivalent  for  the  old-fashioned  alliance  with  the  king's  mistress.  Essen- 
tially, they  are  about  as  honourable  as,  though  less  agreeable  than,  their 
predecessor.  Still,  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  tight,  and  they  must 
be  conformed  to  by  him  who  would  win.  After  all,  the  great  question 
concerning  every  lighter  is.  What  did  he  do  with  his  power  when  he  had 
obtained  it  ? 

"  To  that  question  an  answer  can  be  given  which  is  almost  wholly 
honourable  to  Sir  John  Macdonald.  His  Commercial  Policy  was  entirely 
wrong  according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  accepted  in  the  Mother 
Country.  He  had  no  scruples  in  imposing  duties  on  imports  from  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Canadian  industries.  In  this  respect 
he  shared  the  views  of  those  English  politicians  who  protected  England 
against  the  competition  of  Irish  woollen  goods  and  cattle.  But  he  had 
no  more  intention  than  they  that  these  commercial  taxes  should  lead  to 
disruption  of  the  Empire.  There  is  absolutely  no  grcund  for  supposing 
tfiat  he  was  other  than  perfectly  honest  in  his  declaration  made  during 
the  late  general  election  that  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  a  subject  of 
the  Queen.  Whatever  measures  he  might  introduce  in  Canada  were 
mo  int  to  make  the  continuity  of  the  Empire  more  and  not  less  stable.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  during  his  life  he  succeeded  triumphantly.  The 
party  which  he  led  for  so  many  years  is  still  in  power  in  Canada,  and  it 
is  committed  heartily  to  the  policy  which  he  had  always  defended.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  no  mere  '  machine'  politician  of  the  latest  and 
worst  American  stamp.  If  he  was  not,  as  he  has  been  called,  the  founder 
of  the  Canadian  Federation,  he  at  least  helped  materially  to  found  it ; 
and  it  was  largely  his  doing  that  it  has  hitherto  worked  smoothly.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  credit  due  to  him  for  his  management  is  not  easily 
realizable  by  Englishmen.  Yet  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  understand 
in  the  main  what  a  feat  it  has  been  to  keep  a  community  in  which  a  large 
minority  is  French,  Rjman  Catholic,  and  united,  while  a  not  overwhelm- 
ing majority  is  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  partly  Roman  Catholic,  partly 
Protestant,  and  by  no  means  united  together,  so  that  it  has  worked  with 
some  uniformity  of  aim  and  national  sentiment.  By  the  confession  of 
his  Parlimentary  enemies  themselves  Sir  John  Macdonild  did  this.  On 
their  showing,  then,  he  proved  himself  the  greatest  master  of  his  weapons 
in  that  field  on  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  fight.     After  all,  a  man  can 
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do  no  more  auywhoro,  and  the  conditions  aro  far  from  easy  in  (J;iiad,i. 
Wiion  it  is  remembered  that  his  object  all  through  was  to  prusorvo  the 
nnity  of  the  Empire,  it  is  not  for  us  to  be  grudging  in  our  admiration  of 
him." 

Tllli  SrECTATOU. 

"  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  distinctly  wished  to  make  of  the  Northern  hilf 
of  the  North  American  Continent  a  great  and  poworful  St.ito,  to  wdd  ;ill 
tlio  peoples  on  it  into  a  united  nation,  and  to  do  this  as  lon^  a%  p  jsiihlo 
under  the  shadow  of  the  British  throne.  He  was  at  heart,  and  inndo  all 
external  professions  and  ways  of  actin:j,  first  of  all  a  Canadian,  and  next  a 
loyalist,  so  far  as  loyalism — we  do  not  quite  moan  loyalty— is  posiihlo  to 
an  En.'lish-speaking  person  of  this  age  whose  'i/>i«ines3  it  is  to  think  for  a 
separate  section  of  the  Kmpire.  lie  loved  Canada  and  ho  liked  the  I'.ritiHli 
Empire,  and  to  thoso  '  .vo  things  ho  would  have  postponed  any  thin,',  !iii  (uvn 
judgmem  on  right  and  wrong  perhaps  included.  It  wai  in  his  mutli  )d,  nut 
his  inner  desires,  that  he  was  Lord  Baaconsliald  over  again.  *  *  *  llo 
had  to  govern  and  ccmsolidate  a  bundle  of  populations  with  diU'on-iit 
origins,  creeds,  and  degrees  of  civilization,  and  he  managed  to  draw  from 
the  n  .ill  a'strongly  united  pxrty,  whic'i  agreed,  while  he  moved  in  his  we.l 
understood  direction,  to  obey  his  oriiers  implicitly.  ♦  *  *  His^'reat 
public  works,  for  example,  thou:»h  always  useful  to  the  state,  were  com- 
monly useful  tohis  party  al-:o.  We  would  question  if  he  ardently  boliovcd  in 
the  protection  vith  which  he  identitiod  himself.  Knowing  exactly  wlnt  iiu 
wanted,  knowing  thoroughly  all  his  own  people,  Canadians,  Irislunon, 
Orangemen,  French  Catholics,  French  Liberals,  and  knowing  all  men 
•with  whom  he  had  ever  come  in  contact,  with  a  ready  eloquence  which, 
like  Bismarck's,  gave  all  readers  a  true  impression  of  largenesu,  and  a  false 
impressi(m  of  utter  frankness,  he  almost  always  succeeded  ;  and  in  his 
largest  and  most  complex  task,  the  wilding  of  the  Dominion,  he  succuetled 
beyond  hoj;  or  expectation.  *  *  *  He  loved  power  and  success  a:d 
reputation,  and  popularity  as  a  basis  for  them  all  ;  but  he  loved  the 
Dominion  too,  he  more  than  any  man  helped  to  make  it,  and  it  is  littiii;,' 
that  the  Dominion,  if  it  believes  in  itself — an  assumption  we  have  rocontly 
seen  some  reason  to  doubt,  or  it  would  not  so  dread  the  levelling  of 
custom-houses — should  honour  the  statesman  who  believed  in  it  through 
life." 

ST.  James's  gazette. 

*'  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some  great  men  to  be  generally  unpopiilar,  of 
others  to  be  generally  beloved.  That  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald, 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  deserved  the  adjective  'great'  there  is  as 
little  doubt  as  that  he  was  personally  liked  by  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
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Mv-.i  might  doubt  his  political  motives,  or  challeii'^o  his  public  judRmout, 
but  nono  doubted  his  heart.  In  the  fray  ho  was  di'Uo\inced,  but  out  of  it 
\\o  was  applauded.  Always  a  tii^hter,  ho  was  buoyant  in  coiiilict,  and  al- 
to^'ether  unsparing  of  his  foos ;  ever  a  lover  of  men  and  books,  he  was 
])0S8es8ed  of  an  amiable  cheerfulness  iiiul  kiiidnesB  which  disarmed  jea- 
lousies and  eliminated  the  hurts  that  waifaro  had  inido.  Those  who  live 
at  the  heart  of  the  Kmpiro  may  well  take  hoed  of  this  man's  life,  it  was 
that  of  a  Jiriton  to  the  bone  ;  of  his  death,  for  who  shall  come  after  like 
to  him  in  colonial  statecraft,  in  breadtii  of  ideiiM,  in  the  possession  of  the 
faith  of  the  people,  in  masterly  ^raap  of  national  circumstances,  in  laryo 
conception  of  policy,  in  unwaverini,'  attachment  of  the  IJritish  connection  ? 
No  other  man  could  so  have  inspired  Canadians  with  contidenco  in  their 
country  as  did  ho  ;  none  other  so  held  in  check  the  lighting  elements,  so 
smoothed  away  or  toned  to  a  note  of  unity  the  inharmonious  characters  of 
the  Canadian  national  life.  The  Canada  Sir  John  A.  Maclonald  know  in 
ills  first  days  of  political  lifo  was  a  bundle  of  jualous  provinces,  and  with 
Upi)er  and  Lower  Canada  united  in  a  bond  of  pilitioal  wedlock,  in  which 
there  was  neither  peace  nor  advancement,  llo  has  left  a  strong  Domin- 
ion,with  Confederation  not  only  an  accouiplishtd  fact,  but  an  accomplished 
success.  lie  entered  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  uniim  of  tho  two  Can- 
adas,  accomplished  in  1841,  was  to  so  stir  up  disaati^  faction  among  tho 
French  Canadians  as  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  tho  I'arliaraent  build- 
iiigs  at  Montreal  in  184'J. 

"  Tho  future  Premier  took  his  seat  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
at  Montreal  in  1844.  Ho  was  destined  from  the  beginning  of  his  career 
to  associate  himself  with  important  publiij  events,  to  take  an  outstanding 
position,  lie  was  only  twenty-live  years  of  ai,'o  when  he  sprang  into  no- 
tice  aa  a  brilliant  advocate  by  his  defence  of  Von  Shoullz,  one  of  the 
rebels  of  1837-38.  This  was  four  years  after  being  called  to  the  bar.  Ho 
had  only  been  in  Parliament  throe  years  when  ho  was  asked  to  take  the 
ollice  of  Rjceivor-General,  and  from  that  time  forth  ho  was  a  power  in  iho 
land.  For  forty- §oven  years  his  has  been  in  Parliament  an  unbroken  re- 
cord, and  a  minister  during  thirty-three  of  that  period.  He  has  held 
nearly  every  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet  of  Canada — Receiver-General,  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands,  Attorney-General,  Minister  of  Militia,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Council,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  General  Su[)erintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ho  was 
Prime  Minister  as  early  as  1858,  and  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Dominion,  taking  office  in  18G7,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  yeais 
from  1873  to  1878,  keeping  his  party  in  power  ever  since. 

"  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  one  of  a  race  of  Canadian  statesmen  now 
almost  gone  ;  the  very  few  that  remain  are  either  in  that  peaceful  retire- 
ment which  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion  affords,  or  have  sunk  into  private 
life,  forgotten  of  the  people.     Of  the  once  puissant  names,  however. 
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many  are  engraven  \tpon  tombs,  one  at  least  upon  a  statue,  and  the  last 
and  chiefest  of  them  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Canadian  people.  Baldwin, 
MacNab,  George  Brown,  Tacle,  Morin,  Hincks,  Belleau,  and  Ciirti.er— 
that  'Englishman  speaking  French  language,' — and  many  others  as  re- 
markable, are  gone  ;  but  until  yesterday  Sir  John  remained  the  activo 
and  splendidly- renowned  representative  of  a  time  when  legislation  in  the 
Province  of  Canada  and  the  separate  Maritime  Provinces  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  it  is  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion.  It  was  an  ac- 
cident of  life  that  Sir  John's  career  was  set  in  Canada ;  had  it  been  in 
England,  and  had  he  devoted  his  life  to  politics  here  as  he  did  there,  tho 
English  House  of  Commons  would  in  all  probability  have  acknowledged 
him  to  be  as  illustrious  in  this  greater  sphere,  as  he  was  in  the  country 
where  his  name  was  a  sudicient  guarantee  of  public  confidence,  the  rally- 
point  of  the  popular  faith.  Men  might  attack  his  political  methods,  his 
party  schemes,  his  means  for  keeping  in  power,  but  they  never  could 
seriously  attack  the  sincerity  of  his  desires  to  faithfully  serve  and  soundly 
advance  the  interests  of  the  land  to  which  he  had  given  his  life's  labours, 
and  behind  the  natural  force  there  was  in  Confederation  to  imprei^s  the 
dangers  attending  provincial  selfishness  and  wire-pulling  strife  for  balance 
of  power,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  as  a  powerful  safeguard,  the  person- 
ality of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald." 

"  Sir  John  inspired  loyalty  because  he  himself  was  loyal,  and  he  trusted 
the  instinct  of  loyalty  in  the  people.  In  1885  he  dared  to  alienate  the 
F;  nch  population  by  hanging  the  rebel  Louis  Kiel.  Political,  so  far  as 
Quebec  was  concerned,  this  was  a  dangerous  move — it  defeated  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  French  province  ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  the  results  showed  that  his  policy  of  no 
compromise  in  this  matter  was  right:.  Yet  nothing  stands  out  more  strik- 
ingly in  the  history  of  Canada  than  what  might  bo  called  the  aubj  ligation 
of  Quebec  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  French  province  was  always 
to  him  a  thing  to  be  closely  reckoned  with  in  every  political  movement, 
but  it  has  lost  its  power  of  upheaval,  of  successful  resistance  to  other  pro- 
vinces, of  sudden  displacement  in  political  and  party  machinery.  Sir  John 
reduced  the  racial  sensitiveness  by  preferment  and  the  considerate  eleva- 
tion of  French-Canadian  politicians  to  important  posts  and  places  in  the 
Cabinet.  But  these  were  only  the  outward  limits  and  tljurishes,  for 
behind  '  all  means  to  concentrate  '  there  was  a  sound  principle  of  union 
and  amalgamation  working.  If  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  did  not  hiiuailf 
make  Confederation  he  did  most  to  make  it  possible  at  the  time  and  he 
did  most  to  preserve  it.  But  he  has  also,  of  all  Canadians,  done  most  to 
preserve  that  larger  spirit  of  Confederation  which  makes  Canada  loyal  to 
the  British  Crown  when  lured  moat  financially,  oppressed  most  com- 
mercially, and  induenced  most  socially,  by  its  stronger  neighbour  at  the 
south,     His  creed  was  ever  that  it  was  better  to  be  poor  and  Cauadiau— 
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that  is  British — than  to  be  filled  with  American  '  enterprise '  and  be 
governed  by  rings  at  Washington  and  New  York,  and  his  creed  is  the  one 
by  which  Canadians  stand.  Travelling  far  and  near,  living  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  they  do  not  desire  to  see  Canada  sell  its  heritage 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  which  is  held  out  by  advocates  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  To  some  utienthuiiastic  spectators 
Sir  John's  advocacy  of  Imperial  Federation,  his  conitant  iteration  of 
loyalty,  his  flag-flying,  and  his  accentuated  ritual  of  patriotism  may  have 
seemed  like  Jini;;oism,  but  how  deep  that  patriotism  really  was,  how  firm 
and  true  was  the  idea  behind  it,  the  history  of  the  man's  life  bears  nmple 
record,  and  nothing  seems  so  fine  in  the  career  of  this  well-beloved  servant 
of  his  country  than  his  attitude  towards  young  men.  If  he  was  dili- 
gent then  to  enlist  them  under  the  Conservative  banner,  he  was  eciually 
diligent  in  instilling  the  love  of  country,  the  belief  that  there  coul".  be  no 
finer,  no  more  inspiring  basis  to  character,  than  afl'ection  for  and  honour- 
able fidelity  to  one's  native  land.  All  young  men  who  ever  entered  the 
magnetic,  genial  and  convincing  presence  of  this  man  carried  with  them 
ever  after  the  conviction  that  whatever  Sir  John  as  a  politician  might  do 
ho  was  to  be  trusted  as  a  Canadian,  he  was  to  be  revered,  honoured  and 
followed,  and  to  the  credit  of  all  classes  in  Canada  be  it  said  that  there  is 
no  man,  old  or  young,  but  laments  the  hour  when  '  the  Chieftain  '  has 
gone  to  that  quiet  arena  where  there  is  no  more  fighting." 


MORNING    POST. 

"  Sir  John  MacdonakVs  work  was  not  dependent  on  a  versatile,  magnetic 
personality.  It  was  solid  achievement  in  pursuit  of  principles  that  at- 
tended him  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  building  up 
a  great  British  people  in  North  America,  formed  out  of  the  loyalist 
refugees,  whom  Republican  intolerance  had  expelled  from  their  homes,  out 
of  the  French  colonists  whom  treaties  had  committed  to  our  care.  The 
whole  cemented  together  by  the  most  industrious  of  British  emigrants, 
and  in  this  work  he  has  refused  to  listen  to  any  theory  of  destiny  bidding 
him  accept  immersion  in  Yankee  democracy  as  his  inevitable  fate.  This 
is  the  principle  for  which  he  has  struggled  for  over  forty  years.  This  is 
the  principle  he  has  seen  Canada  aftirm  at  a  crisis  of  great  moment," 

THE  GUAPIIIC. 

"  The  death  of  the  Canadian  statesman,  jmr  excclloicc,  has  been  .aptly, 
if  obviously,  compared  to  the  fall  of  a  pillar  of  the  Constitution.  And 
the  comparison  would  have  been  as  gravely  significant  as  it  is  apt  had  the 
fall  of  the  pillar  occurred  a  generation  ago— for  two  generations,  as  they 
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are  counted,  must  be  reckoned  in  connection  with  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Thanks  to  him,  the  edifice  of  the  whole  Dominion  has  become  so  solidly 
settled  as  to  be  able  to  stand  without  the  single  pillar  which  at  one  tiiuo 
seemed  to  form  its  whole  support.  *  *  *  He  had  the  statesmanlike 
characteristic  of  being  able  to  act  with  all  parties  in  the  sense  of  being 
no  mere  partisan,  and  of  combining  their  conflicting  energies,  interests 
and  prejudices  to  a  common  end,  of  which  he  neve'*  lost  sight  for  a 
moment.  Whatever  is  to  be  the  future  of  Canada,  she  can  at  any  rate 
never  again  fall  to  pieces,  while  every  year  that  passes  will  strenglheu 
her  cohesion.  In  short,  ^ir  John  Macdonald  found  a  number  of  scattered 
colonies  and  left  a  i;ation.  This  work  of  nation-making  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  close  of  this  century,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  next.  And  whatever  is  hereafter  achieved  in  Australia,  or 
in  Africa,  or  elsewhere — and  where  not,  who  can  tell  ? — will  be  largely 
due  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  solution  of  the  problem  in  an  instance  of 
supreme  difllculty." 


THE  EXAMINER  ANB  TIMES  (Manchester), 


"Canada's  'Perpetual  Premier'  is  dead.  After  a  severe  struggle,  he 
who  has  been  '  always  a  fighter,'  and  has  mostly  come  oft'  victorious,  has 
succumbed,  leaving  the  fortunes  of  the  Dominion  in  the  hands  of  younger 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  trained  by  him  either  as  followers 
or  opponents  ;  for  in  politics,  as  in  warfare,  men  learn  by  defeat  as  well 
as  by  the  exercise  of  the  responsibilities  attendant  upon  success.  Sir 
John  Macdonald'a  name  has  latterly  been  prominently  before  English 
readers,  to  many  of  whom  a  few  years  ago  his  name  was  probably  un- 
known ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  him  Canada  possessed  a  states- 
man of  whom  any  country  might  have  been  proud — one  who,  had  he  re- 
mained on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  would  have  taken  a  place  iu  i'va  first 
rank  of  Imperial  statesmen.  His  forty-seven  years  of  Parliai.u  <  ^sry  life 
have  been  mainly  spent  in  oflice  and  in  the  conduct  of  negollaii'  ■;'  aid 
the  fact  that,  during  the  t  venty-five  years  since  Canada  was  confed  latid, 
he  has  been  Premier  for  tw>.nty  years  shows  that  he  knew  the  secret  of 
governing  a  country  more  complex  in  its  organization  than  any  self-gov- 
erning nation,  with  the  solo  exception  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  has 
been  likened  on  the  one  hand  to  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  other  to  the 
late  Signer  Dcpretis  ;  in  adroitness  as  a  '  House  of  Commons  man,'  and 
in  what  has  been  called  '  the  exuberance  of  hia  antique  youthfuJness,'  h » 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  there  was  a  marked 
facial  similarity  between  him  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Upon  this  latter 
point,  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  worth  recalling  ;  '  The  first 
time  that  I  saw  Sir  John  Macdonald,'  he  wrote,  '  was  shortly  after  Lord 
Beaconsfield 's  death,  and  as  the  clock  struek  midnight.     I  was  starting 
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from  Enston  station,  and  there  appeared  on  tho  fctap  of  tlie  railway  car- 
riage, in  Privy  Councillor's  uniform  (the  right  to  wear  which  is  confined 
to  so  small  a  number  of  persons,  that  one  expects  to  know  by  sight  those 
who  wear  it),  a  figure  precisely  similar  to  that  of  tho  late  Conservative 
leader,  and  it  rccpiired,  indeed,  a  severe  exercise  of  presence  of  mind  to 
remember  that  there  had  been  a  City  banquet,  from  which  the  apparition 
must  be  coming,  anL.  to  rapidly  arrive  by  a  process  of  exhaustion  at  tho 
knowledge  that  this  twin  brother  of  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whom  shortly 
befoie  I  had  seen  in  the  sick  room  which  he  was  not  to  leave,  must  be  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.'  Hero,  however,  in  the  oi  inion  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  the  similarity  ended  ;  but,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Cana- 
dinn  Premier  never  afl'tcted  that  air  of  mystery  which  was  so  often  noticed 
in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  there  is  another  direction  in  which  a  parallel  may 
be  drawn,  and  that  is  the  trust  and  affection  which  ho  inspired  in  those 
with  whom  he  associated,  and  in  his  subordinates.  He  has  been  well 
served,  because  those  who  served  him  knew  that  they  would  never  h» 
sacrificed  vicariously. 

An  instance  of  the  firm  support  upon  which  his  friends  knew  that  they 
could  count  has  been  seen  only  during  the  last  month.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  instance  of  parliamentary  audacity  such  as  only  Palmerston  or  Beacons- 
6eld,  among  our  political  leaders  of  the  last  fifty  years,  would  have  ventured 
upon.  *  *  *  It  was,  however,  his  loyalty  to  those  with  whom  he 
cooperated,  and  his  marvellous  power  of  weighing  and  selecting  men,  that 
gave  him  a  commandiug  position  over  all  other  Canadian  statesmen.  He 
was  at  once  respected  and  loved  by  the  heads  of  the  various  administra 
live  departments,  whom  he  always  treated  as  colleagues,  and,  knowing  of 
what  they  were  capable,  trusted  implicitly  with  the  due  performance  of 
Ilia  general  instructions.  They  knew  well  that  he  would  not  pester  them 
with  unnecessary  interferences  in  matters  of  detail,  and  that  if  they  were 
loyal  to  him  they  would  not  need  a  defender.  In  this  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his  wonderful  success  ;  but  an  additional,  and  doubt- 
luss  the  prime,  factor  in  securing  his  position,  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
always  at  heart  the  interests  of  Canada,  and,  joined  with  those,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Empire.  Hie  policy  has  often  been  attacked  as  extravagant. 
Of  its  costliness  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  he  saw  clearly  that  the  only 
chance  for  tlio  future  prosperity  of  Canada  lay  in  the  development  of  her 
resources  and  the  utilization  of  her  geographical  situation,  and  that, 
such  being  the  case,  extravagance  consisted  not  in  a  liberal  expenditure, 
but  in  what  is  often  falsely  regarded  as  economy.  The  task  of  building 
up  a  country  involves  the  sinking  of  capital,  often  without  an  immediate 
return  in  hard  cash.  It  was  this  '  National  Policy '  which  induced  Sir 
John  Macdonald  to  include  in  his  programme  protective  tariffs,  beyond 
what  might  have  been  strictly  necessary  for  raising  revenue  in  a  country 
where  the  collection  of  direct  taxes  is  impracticable  ;  and  though  it  is 
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probable  that  Canada  would  have  made  fjreater  head-way  had  her  imp  rt 
trade  been  subjected  to  few  restrictions,  she  has  undoubtedly  proi'roBscil 
rapidly  and  solidly." 


THE  INDEPENDENT  (NEW   VOUK). 
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"Sir  John  INIacdonald  was  Imperial  in  all  hia  ideas  concerning  the  ob- 
ji'ct  and  destiny  of  the  D.iminion  of  Canadi.  It  was  to  cauiblish  and  pur- 
p*  tuate  a  bulwark  of  l^ritish  power  on  this  continent  that  he  niiide  such 
etforts  at  conciliating,'  all  the  political  forces  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces in  order  to  efl'ect  the  Confederation  of  18(17.  He  was  al  tlie  same 
time  a  passionate  Canadian  ;  ai  1  while  he  kept  one  hand  on  the  petulant 
passions  that  would  sometimes  rise  against  Imperial  authority  am  iiv^  our 
people,  he  often,  with  the  other,  repressed  the  aggressive  imperialism  nf 
some  new  Colonial  Minister  in  London.  The  time  for  writing  fully  on 
those  things  will  not  come  in  this  generation.  An  example  may  be  given. 
When  he  forniod  one  of  the  High  Commission  to  negotiau  a  treaty  at 
Washington,  in  1871,  he  was  blamed  by  many  in  Canada  for  having  made 
too  liberal  concession  of  Canadian  interests  to  liritish  interests.  When 
the  "  Life  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  "  was  recently  published,  it  was  fouml 
that  Sir  John  ]\I;icdonald  hal  pressed  beyond  almost  the  legitimatis 
bounds  the  pitience  and  the  policy  of  the  British  Ministers,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Canada.  The  proof  of  his  success  was  found  in  the  Halifax  Award. 

"It  was  partly  for  Imperial  purposes  that  he  pre333d  on  the  building  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  alone  could  have  contribut"d  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  successful  develoi)ment  of  the  Dominion.  It  was 
partly  for  Imperial  purposes  that  he  ojDened  up  the  North- West  to  be  a  Imnie 
for  the  emigrating  citizens  of  Great  Britain.  British  statesmen  less  wise 
than  he  have  not  given  him  enough  aid  in  turning  the  stream  of  emii^ra- 
tion  into  that  prepared  and  splendid  held  where  now  the  pioneer  may  go, 
finding  at  his  door,  however  remote,  the  post,  the  railway,  the  telegraph, 
the  school,  the  resources  of  religious  teaching,  medical  skill,  and  of  a 
civilizing  literature.  It  was  partly  for  Imperial  purposes  that  he  tonk  his 
political  life,  and  the  political  lives  of  all  his  friends  and  followers,  in  his 
hand  to  accomplish  the  task  of  building  the  Pacific  Railway,  to  which  now 
not  merely  the  subscribed  capital  but  also  the  credit  and  honour  and  in- 
terests of  Canada,  and  the  interests  of  the  Empire  too,  are  in  greater  or 
less  degree  pledged. 
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"Toward  the  sister  Republic  the  attitude  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  one 
of  admiring  rivalry.  It  was  his  determination  that  there  should  never  be 
on  this  continent  only  one  nation  ;  part  of  it  was  to  be  British  always. 
For  that  reason  he  was  cautious  in  developing  every  resource  of  this 
country,  and  for  this  purpose  the  National  Policy  of  1878,  which  was 
simply  an  imitation  of  the  protective  system  of  the  United  States  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  was  adopted  and  maintained  by  him  always.  But 
he  was  never  averse  to  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  on  terms 
which  could  be  considered  fair  to  both  countries.  The  proof  of  his  earnest- 
ness in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  dates  and  facts.  It  was  a  Govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  an  influential  member,  carried  the  Treaty  of  1854 
into  operation.  In  18G5  he  endeavoured  to  secure  its  renewal.  In  1869 
he  caused  negotiations  to  be  entered  on  ^'or  renewal.  In  1871  he  endeav- 
oured to  arrange  a  partial  Treaty  of  Reciprocity.  In  1874  he  acquiesced 
in  the  missions  which  his  opponents,  then  in  power,  sent  to  Washington. 
In  1888  he  again  made  a  friendly  otfer  to  the  United  States,  and  when  he 
died  he  was  in  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Mr.  Blaine,  and  a  meeting  had 
been  fixed  for  October  next. 

"  His  character  as  a  Conservative  was  peculiar.  He  entered  public  Ufa 
at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  old  Tories  of  the  Loyalist  period  was 
waning  ;  and  he  made  no  effort  to  maintain  that  power.  He  took  in  hand 
the  slowly  approaching  power  of  the  Democracy  and  made  it  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  moderate  and  progressive  conservatism,  which  some  of  the 
older  politicians  looked  on  with  suspicion,  as  if  it  mis^ht  be  Radicalism  in 
disguise.  As  I'itt  brought  in  the  masses  to  control  the  traditional  powers 
of  the  classes,  so  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  man  who  made  the  franchise 
for  the  Dominion  elections  more  democratic  than  it  had  ever  been — so 
much  so  that  but  a  faint  line  divides  it  from  universal  sufi'rage.  He  had 
a  leaning,  too,  towards  Female  ouff'rage  ;  but  that  was  never  particularly 
marked,  and  only  evinced  tentatively  during  a  prolonged  and  annoying 
debate.  He  was  opposed  to  divorce  courts  with  much  firmness.  He 
hated  all  forms  of  irreligion  ;  and  though  he  was  accessible  to  all  new  ideas, 
he  was  not  easily  accessible  to  anything  that  bore  the  stamp  or  faintest 
impression  of  irreverence  toward  established  beliefs  and  practices.  He 
had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Clergy  in  general,  as  representing  to  him  a 
divine  order,  a  social  power,  a  conservative  influence  ;  and  the  Clergy,  as 
a  body,  held  him  in  an  afi"ectionate  esteem,  though  his  light-hearted  audacity 
never  allowed  him  to  put  on  an  air  of  solemnity  for  the  mere  sake  of  ap- 
piaranc^s.  Ho  was  intensely  conservative  of  the  dignity  and  ability  of 
the  Judicial  Bench,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  ;  and  among  the 
very  numerous  appointments  made  by  him,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  ever  publicly  criticised.  He  did  not  confine  these  appointments  to 
his  own  party,  but  sought  out  the  best  man  wherever  he  could  be  found  ; 
the  Bench  ol  Canada,  consequently,  commands  respect  by  its  character  as 
JJ 
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well  aa  by  its  ability.  He  was  conservative,  too,  of  the  permanence  of  the 
public  service,  and  the  Civil  Service  Act,  which  ia  very  conservivtive,  was 
not  Lufliciently  so  to  suit  him,  though  as  much  so  aa  he  could  have  carried 
through  the  House. 

*'  His  characteristics  as  a  public  man  were  marked  and  interesting.  Xo 
Roman  Senator  could  robe  himself  'n  dignity  and  speak  with  more  stately 
precision  than  could  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  state  or  great  of-casions  ;  his 
respect  for  Parliament  was  such  that  he  never,  or  very  rarely,  touk  the 
slightest  liberty  with  the  general  sense  of  the  House  'or  order  and  calm- 
ncP3.     On  the  other  hand,  when  on  the  stump,  or  in  convention,  no 

"  Gerard  the  fair,  the  ffirl-mnuth'd,  the    .".y, 
Who  jested  with  tlie  foe  he  sluti^'  liis  sv    i-d  to  slay," 


could  be  more  joyous,  more  amusing,  more  apparently  careless  in  anec- 
dote, in  expression,  in  quotation  ;  his  old  stories  had  been  laughed  at  by 
two  generations  of  men  and  a  dozen  new  seta  of  electors  all  over  the 
country  ;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  repair  or  renew  them,  because  ho  kutw 
"the  boys"  expected  them,  and  were  ready  to  laugh  the  moment  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  which  the  favourite  old  story  was  t'  illustrate.  11  is 
oratory  was  not  a  great  oratory,  his  voice  was  not  strong,  but  was  distinct 
and  clear  as  a  Scottish  accent  always  makes  any  voice.  He  was  nc  t  ad- 
dicted to  perorations  and  purple  patches  in  his  speech.  He  used  anecdote, 
however,  often  and  effectively.  He  was  hesitating  in  manner  ;  but  the 
exquisite  precision  of  phrase  which  marked  his  speeches  showed  always 
that  he  never  spoke  at  random.  Ho  was  a  singularly  industrious  m  .n. 
The  letters  he  wrote  personally,  in  a  hand  so  like  a  woman's  hand  of  the 
past  generation,  were  remarkable  for  their  number ;  and  it  is  a  singidar 
thing  that  in  all  that  enormous  private  correspondence  there  have  been 
few  breaches  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  correspondents. 

"  In  private  life,  that  life  which  his  friends  found  so  delightful,  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  what  no  pen  save  perhaps  the  late  Lord  litacons- 
field'a  could  describe.  His  kindness  never  failed  in  any  least  little 
courtesy  of  life.  To  the  oldest  he  was  cordial  and  friendly  ;  to  the 
youngest  he  was  caressing  and  re-assuring.  His  presence  in  anv  room  was 
the  signal  for  an  encircling  gathering  to  whom  he  would  talk  all  at  once. 
If  any  one  had  a  pet  study.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  sure,  in  a  skilful 
and  delicate  way,  to  make  him  talk  a  little  of  it.  If  any  one  was  fonil  or 
full  of  anecdotes,  the  old  Premier  would  be  sure  to  give  the  opening  for 
the  last  good  thing.  He  himself  was  sure  to  have  read  the  last  new  book 
worth  reading,  and  to  have  got ;  at  the  pith  of  it  quickly.  He  kept  well 
np  with  the  reviews  as  well  as  with  the  books.  A  fewa  days  before  he 
entered  on  the  campaign  of  1891  he  was  in  the  Library  <  f  Parliament, 
and  amid  much  talk  of  other  thingp,   he  expressed  his  high  appreciation 
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of  the  admirable  article  in  the  London  Spectator  un  Cardinal  Newman  ;  he 
gave  some  anecdotes  of  Lord  Houghton  which  have  not  appeared  in  print  ; 
au'i  an  adventure  with  the  late  Walter  LJa^ohot  at  a  London  dinner-party  ; 
he  explained  his  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  Whigs  dealt  ungrate- 
fully by  Edmund  Burke,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Beacoubtleld. 


"  As  I  write,  they  have  carried  his  body  in  a  stately  and  solemn  way  intu 
the  Senate  Chamber,  to  lie  in  state,  to  be  looked  upon  for  the  last  time 
by  the  people  who  knew  him  so  well  in  life.  Flowers  and  guards  and 
stately  ceremony  make  a  solemn  and  touchin.;  surrounding  for  this  man 
who  has  never  needed  guards  before,  and  to  whom  ceremony,  when  he  was 
the  object  of  it,  was  not  always  pleasing.  And  again,  there  comes  rising 
in  my  mind  and  ringing  in  my  ears  the  tender  lament  of  Sir  Ector  de 
Maris  : 

"  '  Thou  never  were  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands  ;  and  thou' 
were  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  beavo  shield  ;  and  thou  were  the  truest 
friend  to  ihy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse  ; ' 

and  so  let  us  pass  truiu  his  presence  to  che  rla'i  his  memory  with  a  loyai 
affection  which  time  mvul;  fail  to  eztinguiah/ 
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TUE   PACIFIC  SCANDAL. 

The  following  is  tho  speech  delivered  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  reply 
to  tho  allogatioua  concerning  tho  pacitic  railway  charter,  in  tlio  house  of 
commons,  Ottawa,  on  Monday,  Nov.  3nl,  1.S73.  On  rising,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  greeted  with  hearty  checra  : — 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  intended  to  address  you  on  the  two  motions  now 
before  the  house,  and  the  reason  why  I  did  not  so  intend  is  that  I  had  al- 
ready given  my  testimony  on  oath,  and  in  that  testimony  I  had  endea- 
voured, notwithstanding  tho  statement  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  to  state  the  nhole  case  as  far  as  I  knew  it,  according 
to  tho  best  of  my  conscience,  concealing  nothing  and  revealing  everything. 
Tlierefore  I  did  not  think  it  well,  according  to  tho  ordinary  rule,  that  I 
should  attempt  in  any  way  to  suijploment  my  statement  on  oath  by  my 
statements  not  on  oath.  (Cheers.)  However  I  have  been  taunted,  not  in 
the  house  certainly,  but  1  have  heard  it  elsewhere  and  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers  that  I  have  been  withholding  my  statements  ;  that  I  have  been 
keeping  back,  and  that  I  dare  not  meet  tho  house  an<l  the  C()uutry.  Sir, 
I  dare  meet  this  house  and  tho  country.  (Ciieers.)  I  know  too  well  what 
the  house  and  the  country  will  do,  and  what  the  feeling  of  the  country 
will  be,  when  they  know  all  tho  facts.  Tiiey  know  many  of  them  now,  and 
those  they  do  not  know  I  shall  endeavour  presently  to  enter  upon.  But 
now  I  enter  upon  tho  subject  which  is  most  interesting  to  this  house — the 
question  whether  the  government  or  any  members  of  tho  government  were 
in  any  way  implicated  in  the  giving  or  granting  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  privi- 
lege of  any  kind  to  men  for  corrupt  motives.  I  shall  allude  to  one  or  two 
subjects  which  a  short  time  ago  assumed  prominence  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
country,  but  which  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  have  almost  sunk 
into  insignificance.  A  short  timo  ago,  from  the  13th  August  till  now,  we 
heard  nothing  else  but  the  unconstitutionality  of  tho  prorogation  ;  nothing 
else  but  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed  on  the  privileges  of  the 
houso.  Although  I  was  here  for  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  house 
was  prorogued,  if  I  remember  aright,  this  chamber  rung  with  charges  that 
the  privileges  of  the  house  had  been  invaded.  I  not  only  heard  the  voice 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Chateauguay   (Mr.  Holton),  but  I  saw  his  hand 
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brought  down,  with  ihe  ponderous  strength  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  on  hii 
desk,  when  he  called  '•  privilege  ! "  "  privilege  !  "  and  all  because  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign  had  exercised  a  prerogative  conferred  upon 
him  by  law.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  committing  an  anachronism.  There 
were  days  when  the  prerogative  of  the  crcjwn  and  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  opposition.  There  were  days — but  they  were  days  long  gone 
by,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  attempt  to  revive  them  now— days 
when  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  brought  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  r  and  then,  as  was 
proper,  the  will  of  the  people  was  paramount,  and  when  the  crowu  op- 
posed it,  by  prerogative  or  by  excess  of  prerogative,  the  head  of  the  sov- 
ereign rolled  on  the  scaffold.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  days  do  not  exist 
now,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  this  moment,  in  this  age,  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  is  a  portion  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  (Che  ra.)  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  our  liberties,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  present  ccn- 
Btitution,  if  we  do  not  wish  again  to  have  a  long  parliament  or  a  rump 
parliament,  if  we  do  not  wish  again  to  have  a  parliament  overriding  every 
other  constitutional  authority,  we  shall  preserve  the  prerogative  of  tlie 
crown  as  being  a  sacred  trust,  as  being  a  portion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  (Cheers.)  Centuries  ago,  as  I  have  said,  the  time  was  when  the 
sovereign  could  come  down  with  his  strong  hands  and  could  seize,  or  at- 
tempt at  all  events  to  seize,  a  member  of  parliament  for  performing  his 
duty  in  his  jilace.  The  day  was  once  when  the  sovereign  could  come 
down  and  could  banish  and  send  to  the  tower,  and  even  as  has  been  known, 
could  send  to  the  block,  members  of  parliament  for  defending  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  But  when  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  a  despot,  when 
the  sovereign  is  a  constitutional  monarch,  when  the  sovereign  takes  his 
advice  from  the  people,  when  the  sovereign  in  his  act  of  prerogative  takes 
his  advice  froui  a  committee  selected  from  the  representatives  of  the  peo. 
pie  and  from  the  other  Chamber,  which  other  chamber  has  its  power  rest- 
ing upon  the  basis  of  the  will  of  the  country  and  the  will  of  the  people, 
then  I  say  there  is  no  danger  of  the  prerogative  being  used  unconstitution- 
ally ;  but  the  great  danger  of  the  country  here,  as  in  England,  is  that  the 
prerogative  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  advancing  wave  of  de- 
mocracy. (Cheers.)  And,  sir,  when  in  the  undoubted  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  came  not  to  this 
Chamber  but  to  the  proper  chamber,  and  announced  his  will,  as  the  repre' 
sentative  of  the  sovereign,  that  parliament  be  prorogued,  he  committed  no 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  house  or  the  other  house  of  parliament,  and 
madu  no  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  (Cheers. )  It  was 
charged  that  a  great  breach  of  the  constitution  had  taken  place.     True  it 
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is  that  we  heard  in  a  sort  of  minor  key  from  the  Globe,  which  had  some  cha- 
racter to  lose,  that  although  it  was  very  inexpedient,  it  was  no  breach  of  the 
constitution.  But  every  other  paper,  I  believe,  every  organ  of  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  except  the  Globe,  stated  that  there  had  been  a  great  breach 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  par- 
liament, and  they  were  countenanced  by  the  voice  and  clamour  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite.  (Cheers.)  We  might  pardon  them,  perhaps,  because 
we  have  seen  cases  of  a  similar  kind  in  England,  and  therefore  I  can  quite 
understand  it,  and  I  do  not  much  blame  them,  as  showing  the  momentary 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  the  excitement  into  debates  in  a  subsequent  session. 
In  1820,  at  the  time  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  while  the  bill  was  pending, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  the  bill,  and  when  the  motion  for  tlie 
six  months'  disposal  of  that  measure  was  carried,  there  was  an  outburst 
when  the  knock  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  was  made  at  the  door — an 
outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  queen's  friends  because  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  feelings  against  the  course  which  had 
been  taken.  Parliament,  however,  was  prorogued,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  of  indignation  that  arose  at  the  time.  On  a  still  later  occasion,  at 
the  time  of  the  reform  bill,  in  1831,  we  can  remember  how  the  house  was 
almost  in  mutiny,  and  how  that  staid  gentleman,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
almost  declared  himself  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  the  very  moment  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  knocked  at  the  door,  was 
making  a  most  indignant  protest  against  prorogation  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solution. Therefore  when  such  staid  men  and  men  of  such  high  position 
could  take  that  course,  we  can  perhaps  pardon  hon.  gentlomen  opposite  for 
having  betrayed  an  unseemly  warmth  on  the  13th  of  August  because  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  exercised  as  the  crown  had  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise it.  Therefore,  it  occurs  to  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has  consid- 
ered the  subject  well,  that  the  question  of  constitutionality  cannot  exist 
for  a  moment,  and  that  a  question  of  privilege  set  up  against  prerogative 
is  altogether  a  false  cry,  in  untenable  cry,  a  cry  unconsiicuiiorial  and  un- 
warranted by  law.  (Cheers.)  The  prerogative  at  present  is  valuable  only 
as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  it  is  one  of  the  liberties  of  tht 
people  because  it  is  guided,  as  1  said  before,  by  the  advice  of  ministers 
responsible  to  the  two  hou.ses  of  parliament,  not  alone  to  this  chamber. 
The  prerogative  is  not  dangerous  There  is  no  hazard  that  anyone  of  our 
liberties,  personal  or  political,  wdi  be  endangered,  so  long  as  the  preroga- 
tive is  administered  on  the  advice  of  a  minister  having  tlie  support  and 
requiring  support  irom  the  two  chambers  of  parliament.  (Cheers.)  The 
question  then  comes,  whether  the  present  ministers  of  his  excellency  the 
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governor-general  were  justified  in  recommending  the  prorogation  on  the 
13th  day  of  August.  Sir,  if  they  had  not  given  that  advice  they  would 
have  the  sovereign  to  break  his  word  ;  they  would  have  advised  the  sov- 
ereign to  commit  a  breach  of  faith  against  every  absent  member  of  parlia- 
ment. I  can  say  in  the  presence  of  this  house,  in  the  presence  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  if  the  world  were  listening  to 
our  ratlier  unimportant  affairs,  that  if  ever  a  pledge,  if  ever  a  bargain,  if 
ever  an  agreement  or  arrangement  was  made,  it  was  that  the  house  sJiould 
be  prorogued  on  the  13th  day  of  August.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  wlio 
have  spoken,  1  won't  tax  my  memory  as  to  which  of  them,  have  made  the 
constitutional  objection  that  tlie  house  never  agreed  to  the  prorogaticm  on 
the  13th  of  August.  Sir,  the  house  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  prerogative.  Did  any  educated  man,  any  man  who  knows  wiiat  the 
constitution  in  Canada  or  what  the  constitution  in  England  is,  believe  that 
I,  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  could  get  up  in  my  place  and  tell  this 
house  that  on  the  13th  of  August  it  would  be  prorogued,  and  that  on  tliat 
day  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  members  being  present,  because  it  was 
to  be  merely  a  formal  meeting  ?  that  I,  a  minister  of  nearly  twenty  years 
standing — (hear)— who  ought  to  know  by  practice,  and  do  know  by  study, 
somewliat  of  the  British  constitution,  should  make  that  announcement  un- 
less I  had  got  the  authority  of  my  master ;  had  got  t'  auction  of  the 
crown  ?  As  a  matter  of  course,  as  his  excellency  has  staled  in  the  answer 
he  made  to  the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  him,  I  submitted  the  propo- 
sition to  his  excellency  and  took  his  pleasure  upon  it,  jusf  as  the  first  min- 
ister' in  England  would  take  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty  as  to  the  day  on 
which  prorogation  was  to  take  place.  I  got  the  sanction  of  his  excellency 
the  governor-general  to  make  that  statement,  and  if  I  had  not  got  that 
sanction  I  do  not  believe  the  house  would  have  agreed  to  the  long  ad- 
jourinnont.  We  will  look  back  for  one  moment  to  see  whether  I  was  right, 
whetlier  the  government  was  right — in  speaking  of  myself  I  speak  of  my- 
self and  ray  colleagues  whether  we  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
the  house  in  giving  that  advice.  Let  us  louk  back  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  1  invite  the  c.ireful  attention  of  the  house,  and  especially  the 
attention  of  those  hon.  members  who  were  not  menibors  of  the  parliament 
of  Canada  at  that  time,  to  the  cireumstances  of  the  case.  In  February,  I 
think  it  was,  there  was  a  royal  charter  given  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
Pacific  railway,  to  the  Pacific  railway  company.  They  went  homo— 
their  president,  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  certain  other  members  of  the  Board 
for  the  jjurpose  of  attempting  to  carry  out  laia  charter  which  had  boon 
b'iven  to  them.     The  charter  had  been  given  to  them  according  to  the 
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vote  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  parliament  of 
Canada,  and  every  clause  of  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  provisioniv  of 
the  law  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Canada.  (Cheers.)  These  gentlemen 
had  gone  home  to  England  to  lay  a  great  scheme,  so  great  a  scheme,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  of  the  hou.  gentlemen  opposite  said  that  it  was  going  to 
overtax  our  resources  and  destroy  our  credit,  and  that  they  could  not  sue 
ceed  at  all  with  so  small  a  population  in  such  a  young  country.  They  had 
gone  home  to  England  to  lay  the  project  before  the  English  world  and 
European  capitalists.  They  were  going  h(jme  to  operate,  and  it  depended 
much  on  the  support  they  received  from  this  country,  from  the  parliament 
and  press  of  Canada,  whether  they  could  succeed  or  not.  They  had  gone 
home  ill  February.  Parliament  met  early  in  March,  I  think.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  rose  in  his  place  and  made  his  charge  against  the  govern- 
ment on  the  2nd  of  April.  The  lion,  gentleman  may  have  been,  1  do  not  say 
he  was  not,  actuated  by  principles  of  fine  patriotism  in  making  that  charge  ; 
but  whether  he  was  so  actuated  or  not,  whether  his  motives  were  parliamen- 
tary or  unparliamentary,  patriotic  or  unpatriotic,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  direct  aim,  the  direct  object,  the  point  at  which  that  motion  and 
that  statement  were  directed,  was  to  kill  the  charter  in  England.  (Cheora.) 
The  weapon  was  aimed  with  that  object,  not  so  much  with  the  desire  of  de- 
stroying the  administration,  not  so  much  with  tlie  purpose  of  casting  a  re- 
flection upon  the  ministry,  aa  with  the  view  of  destroying  that  hrst  on  the 
expectation  that  the  ministry  would  fall  afterwards.  That  was  the  aim  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  when  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  was 
defeated,  and  when  I  took  up  die  resolution  the  aim  was  well  intended — 
the  desire  of  killing  was  well  intended — but  it  failed  in  the  execution. 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  I  took  it  up  I  considered  the  whole  position  of  events. 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  those  connected  with  him  went  to  England  in  March. 
Parliament  w.as  sitting  at  the  time  the  hon.  gentleman  luatle  his  motion. 
1  could  not  know  how  long  parliament  would  last,  ami  the  chances  were 
that  they  would  return  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  session.  If  they 
did  not  return  then,  of  course  1  considered  'h  it  there  could  be  no  examin- 
ation until  they  did,  but  J.  tliought  the'  might  return.  I  declare  that  1 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  hon.  member,  when  he  miule  his 
statement,  could  be  guilty  oi  such  great,  such  pali)ablo,  such  obvious  in- 
justice, as  to  press  his  committee  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  IMr. 
Abbott,  and  Sir  George  Cartier,  wlien  they  had  no  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing either  themselves  or  the  charter  which  they  had  obtained.  Th'!  house 
must  remember  also  that  the  motion  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  went 
much  farther  than  my  motion.  The  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  which 
lie  moved  on  the  2ud  of  April,  was  not  only  to  iuiiuire  into  the  facts  that 
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he  mentioned,  the  statements  upon  whioh  ho  based  his  motion,  but  to  go 
into  the  whole  of  the  subject  connected  with  the  charter  and  the  grantini,' 
of  the  charter  to  the  Pacific  railway  company.  The  aim  of  his  motion,  I 
repeat,  was  to  destroy  that  charter.  I  will  read  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member.  After  detailing  the  facts,  he  moved,  "  that  a  committee  of  sevoii 
members  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway,  with  the  legis- 
lation of  last  session  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  others."  So  that  the  aim  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
making  that  motion  was  not  simply  to  attack  the  government,  not  simply  that 
from  improper  motives  or  inducements  of  any  kind  they  had  given  the  cliar- 
ter,  but  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that  charter  and  of  attacking  all 
the  legislation  of  the  previous  session  on  which  the  charter  was  based.  I 
never  for  one  moment  supposed  that  any  hon.  member  would  be  guilty  of 
the  gross  injustice  of  attempting  to  attack  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of 
the  previous  session  and  the  charter  solemnly  granted  under  an  act  of  par- 
liament, and  of  attoinpting  to  affect  vested  interest,  on  which  a  million  of 
money  had  been  staked,  in  the  absence  of  the  persons  primarily  interested. 
That  motion  was  made,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. Was  that  so  ]  or  was  it  not  so  ?  Will  the  hon.  gentleman  say  it 
was  not  sol 

Mr.  Huntington — The  motion  when  made  was  intended  to  express 
precisely  what  it  did  express.     (Laughter.) 

Sir  John  Macdon^ld — It  is  said,  sir,  that  if  there  had  been  one  hon- 
est man  in  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  they  might  have  been  saved  ; 
and  so  the  Opposition  may  be  saved  in  the  same  way,  for  they  have  one 
honest  man  in  their  ranks — the  member  for  South  Wentworth — who 
stated  that  that  motion  was  intended  to  be  a  vote  of  want  of  contideiice. 
Everybody  knew  that  that  was  its  design  (hear,  hear),  and  yet  at  this  day, 
at  this  late  hour,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Huntington)  had  not  the  man- 
liness to  get  up  and  say  so.  (Cheers.)  He  dare  not  say  it  was  not  r  mo- 
tion of  want  of  confidence.  It  was  meant  in  that  way,  and  I  can  prove 
that  it  was  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  South  Wentworth.  I  call 
him,  and  I  believe  him.  He  said  it  was  so.  Will  the  hon.  gentleman  not 
believe  him  ?  Although  differing  from  him  in  politics,  I  know  he  wonld 
not  say  what  was  not  true.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  hon.  member  for 
Shefford  said  he  would  make  the  motion  when  we  went  into  committee 
of  supply.  He  gave  the  necessary  notice  that  is  always  given  in  such 
cases,  and  I  certainly  supposed  that  he  intended  to  make  a  general  mo- 
tion on  our  policy  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  He  said 
be  was  going  to  make  a  motion  on  that  subject,  and  it  was  by  mere 
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accident  that  when  my  friend,  the  minister  of  finance,  rose  to  make  his 
budget  speech,  with  you  in  the  chair,  instead  of  a  committee  of  supply, 
the  hon.  member  said  he  would  take  another  opportunity  of  making  the 
statement  in  connection  with  the  Pacific   railway.      Had  we  gone  into 
committee  of  supply  the  hon.    'entloman  would  have  made,  in  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  way,   his  motion   of  want   of  confidence.      But  he 
should  have  given  notice  of  his  attack,  for  a  more  unmanly  attack  is  un- 
known.    What  notice  had  been  given  that  he  was  going  to  make  that  mo- 
tion ?     True,  the  government  of  the  day  are  unworthy  of  their  position 
unless  they  are  ready  to  meet  any  charges  brought  against  them.     But 
had  we  the  most  remote  information  respecting  that  personal  matter  ? 
And  even  when  on  the  second  day  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
postpone  to  a  future  occasion  further  action,  he  did  not  venture  to  give 
the  slightest  intimation  to  the  men  he  was  going  to  attack  ;  the  men  whose 
characters  he  was  going  to  blacken;  of  what  he  was  going  to  say  ;  but  he 
took  U8  by  surprise  and  sought  by  bringing  in  documents  carefully  pre- 
pared to  get  a  committee  on  those  stf.tements  for  the  purpose.     Certainly 
it  would  have  been  so  if  the  committee  had  been  granted  as  he  proposed, 
— of  killing,  as  it  was  designed  to  kill,  as  it  was  bound  to  kill,  the  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  people  to  get  a  body  of  English  capitalists,  to  build  the 
Pacific  railway.     (Loud  cheering.)     He  could  not  possibly  have  supposed 
that  he  would  have  got  tbe  inquiry  through  that  session,  but  he  supposed 
if  the  house  had  granted  the  committee  on  his  statemen      and  it  had  gone 
home,  telegraphed  by  cable  by  the  associated  press,  with  which  some  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to  havj  mysterious  connections — (laughter) — 
it   would  certainly  have  been  mysterious  but  it  would  certainly  have 
affected    the   construction   of    the   Canadian   Pacific   railway,    throwing 
back  for  years  the  building  of  the  railway,  casting  discredit  on  Canada, 
and  telling  British  Columbia  what  they  had  told  them  two  years  before, 
that  they  were  not   going  to  get  tlie  railway.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  apeak,  in  his  remarks  on  the  motion,  of  facts  within 
his  own  knowledge,  and  as  the  member  for  Marquette  had  done  in  his 
statements  of  facts,  he  only  stated  that  he  was  credibly  informed  that 
the  fact  existed,  and  he  would  bo  able  to  prove  it,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  the   whole  range  of  parliamentary   experience  in  England,   and 
wherever  else  fair  play  is  known,  no  man  could  be  expected  to  have 
got  any  fither  answer  than  the  one  he  got  from  the  house.     If  the  hon. 
member  had  risen  in  his  place  and  said  of  his  own  k:'."wledge  that  ho 
was  personally  cognizant  of  certain  facts,  then  the  house  might  have  con- 
sidered those  facts  as  proved,  at  all  events  sufficient  for  a  prima  facie  case 
tor  inquiry,  but  the  hon.  member  for  SheflFord  did  not  pretend  to  say  80, 
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but  rose  in  the  house  and  said  he  was  credibly  informed  of  certain  facts, 
and  thereupon  asked  for  a  committee  to  try  the  government,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  try  whether  the  legislation  of  the  previous  session  was  cor- 
rupt or  non-corrupt ;  whether  the  members  of  parliament  who  had  voted 
for  the  Government  wore  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  that  charter,  to 
which  great  credit  was  attached,  was  fraudulent  or  valid.  And  on  the 
nonce,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  made  the  proijosition,  we  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  the  house  to  say  whether  they  believed  that  the  facts  had  oc- 
curred. When  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  credibly  itifornied 
that  Ruch  was  true,  the  house  voted  down  the  motion.  On  the  next  day 
I  gave  notice  ihat  I  would  introduce  the  resolution  which  I  did  intruduce. 
1  gave  notice  of  the  resolution,  and  there  is  a  little  history  with  th  3  reso- 
lution to  which  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  It  is  reported  that 
at  a  meeting  at  New  Glasgow  the  hon.  member  for  Lanibton  stated  that 
that  resolution  which  I  moved  was  forced  upon  me  by  my  own  followers, 
and  that  members  on  this  side  of  the  house  had  come  to  me  to  urge  me 
to  introduce  that  resolution.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  heard  my  denial. 
He  heard  my  speech ;  he  was  in  his  place  when  I  made  that  spei.  ch,  and 
interrupted  me  several  times,  and  I  then  turned  round  and  uskial  my 
friends  if  any  of  them  had  come  to  me  to  force  me  by  any  iiiilnence,  or 
language,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  to  come  d(jwn  to  the  house  with  that 
motion.     I  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  those  eight  members, 

Mr.  Mackenzie — I  am  quite  satistied  I  never  mentioned  eight  nauitM. 
(Ministerial  cries  of  "  Ifow  many?')  I  said  I  was  infoi  ned,  as  1  waa, 
that  it  was  because  of  the  pressure  his  supporters  had  bi ought  to  bear 
that  an  inquiry  had  oeen  asked  for  next  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  (I'ictou)— I  wish  to  stato  what  did  occur  at  the 
meeting,  and  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  dill'ereuce  of  opinion  between  the 
number  for  Lanibton  and  myself  as  to  the  question  of  fact.  The  hon. 
member  during  his  address  stated  that  the  leader  of  the  government  was 
compelled  by  the  prissure  of  his  own  friends  in  the  house — I  don't  re- 
collect that  ho  stated  eight  numbers — to  bring  down  the  motion  for  a 
committee  to  the  house.  I  inteirupted  and  said  ;  ''  Why,  did  you  not 
hear  Sir  John  Macdonald  declare  that  he  did  not  introduce  that  resolution 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends  or  of  any  friend  J  "  The  hon.  gentle- 
man replied  ;  "  I  did  not.     I  now  declare  he  was  pressed  by  his  friends." 

?.Ir,  Mackenzie — The  statement  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Fictou 
ia  quite  correct.  I  stated  I  had  no  recollection  of  that  statement  being 
made,  but  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  it  was  made,  1  was  bound 
to  believe  it  ;  but  I  was  still  prepared  to  say  that  the  information  I  haJ 
was  that  the  leader  of  the  Government  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
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his  friends  to  make  that  motion.  I  am  borno  out  in  that  by  what  the 
member  for  Shelburne  stated  tlie  other  day  in  the  IIouso,  Ho  for  ono 
was  obliged  to  bring  that  pressure  to  bear  the  next  di-y.  ((i^pposition 
cheers.)  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  others,  bat  I  heard  similar  matters 
mentioned  by  some  others. 

Sir  JouN  Macdonald — 1  have  fX"t  the  speech  here,  and  before  the  de- 
bate closes  I  sliall  refer  to  it,  because  I  do  not  like  any  misapprehension 
on  these  matters.  I  am  satisfied  the  hon.  gentleman  said  so,  as  h"  is  re- 
ported, and  1  can  state  here  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  his  own  repor- 
ter present.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  repcjrted  to  have  said  : — "  I  may 
inform  the  hon.  gentleman  there  were  eight  of  the  G(jvcrninent  suppor- 
ters who  put  the  screw  on  him."     In  other  words — 

Mr.  Mackenzie — [  am  perfectly  certain  I  did  not  use  the  word 
screw. 

Sir  Joux  Macdonald— Now,  I  have  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  stated 
then,  that  no  member  of  the  party,  and  not  only  no  member  of  the  party 
but  not  one  of  my  ovr-n  colleagues,  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  until  I  had 
announced  my  own  determination.  (Loud  cheers  from  Ministerial 
benches.)  The  motion  took  us  by  surprise,  and  we  met  it,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  met  it  by  voting  it  down.  Next  day  I  came  down  lato  and 
walked  into  the  Council-room  at  half-past  one.  My  colleagues  were  all  sit- 
ting around.  I  said  to  them,  after  consideration :  "  1  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  move  for  a  Committee,"  before  any  one  had  spoken.  I  had 
stated  my  intention  without  a  single  suggestion  from  any  man,  that  as  the 
charge  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  would  move  for  the  appointinuut  of  a 
Committee  and  bring  such  motion  before  Parliament  on  the  f(jllowiiig  day. 
And  that  is  the  way  that  the  characters  of  men  are  lied  away  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  has  lied 
down  my  character  because  he  has  denied  it.  What  I  do  mean  to  say,  it 
has  been  lied  away  by  the  mistake  of  a  reporter  who  thought  that  he  was 
reporting  his  words.  I  have  now  got  the  report  here.  It  is  from  the 
Halifax  Citizen.  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  knows  this  paper  ?  I'er- 
haps  the  hon.  member  knows  that  his  friend  who  formerly  sat  in  this 
House  for  Halifax  is  the  proprietor  of  this  paper,  or  that  he  certainly 
writes  for  it.  (Elear,  hear  and  cheers.)  Here  is  the  newspapt.-r,  and  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  if  he  thinks  I  have 
done  him  an  injustice,  perhaps  he  ;vill  be  patient  with  me  while  I  read 
the  few  sentences: — "Some  gentlemen  afterwards  informed  Sir  John 
Macdonald  that  before  they  voted  with  him  an  inquiry  there  must  be.  He 
was  thus  compelled  to  come  down  and  say  that  he  himself  moved  an  in- 
quiry on  the  following  day." 
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Mr  Mackexzie — What  about  the  eight  tliat  the  hon.  member  spoke  of. 
(Laughter.)  I  refer  to  what  the  hon.  membei  for  Shelburno  stated  the 
other  night. 

Sir  John  Macdonald — Does  the  hon.  member  for  Shelburne  say  that 
he  ever  came  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ross  (Victoria)— I  may  say  that  two  or  three  of  us  went  to  see  the 
Ministers  next  day  and  stated  that  xinless  they  promised  a  committee 
themselves  that  was  the  last  vote  they  would  get  from  us. 

Mr.  Church — I  accept  that  statement.  We  saw  the  hon.  Mr.  Mitchell 
on  the  following  day  and  said  the  charges  were  very  serious  affairs,  ami 
that  a  committee  must  be  appointed. 

Sir  John  MAfooNALD — Thus  we  see  another  exeinplitication  of  the  old 
story  of  the  three  Black  Crows.  (Laughter.)  The  hon.  member  stated 
that  eight  of  my  followers  and  supporters  came  to  me  and  said  tliat  I 
must  move  that  Committee.  The  hon.  gentlemen  say  that  tliey  went  to 
some  one  else,  and  I  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  coUeai^'Ucs,  that  I  myself 
went  down  to  the  council,  and  before  having  met  or  agreed  with  any 
single  member  of  the  council,  I  said  to  them  on  going  into  the  council 
chamber — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  on  tl  j  first  op- 
portunity that  presents  itself  I  will  move  for  a  committee  to  inquii-e  into 
this  matter."  (Cheers.)  I  had  had  no  communication  with  any  member 
of  the  government  ;  no  communication  with  any  member  of  the  house  ; 
no  communication  with  any  one  in  or  out  of  the  house,  and  theref'Jie  you 
can  understand  how  guarded  the  hon.  mouiber  for  Lambtou  should  bo  in 
giving  publicity  to  other  men's  affairs.  Bo  may  perhaps  have  a  vacancy 
in  his  memory.  There  is  something,  Abercrombie  says,  which  leads  men 
not  only  to  forgot  certain  facts,  and  to  statn  things  as  facts  that  never  oc- 
curred. At  all  events,  whether  I  was  waited  on  by  the  eight  members  or 
not,  I  shall  produce  tho  hon.  gentleniaa  the  report  about  the  eight  mem- 
bers before  the  night  is  over. 

Mr.  Mackenzie— I  don't  care  about  it. 

Sir  John  Maodonald — I  know  you  don't.  I  know  the  hon.  gentleman 
is  quite  indifferent  about  the  evidence  that  I  can  p*"  >dace.  (Laughter.) 
At  all  events  I  came  down  to  parliament  and  gave  my  notice  of  motion. 
Now  I  wish  the  house  carefully  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  made  my  motion.  I  was  of  course  exceedingly  anxious  that  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  should  succeed  in  his  mission  to  England,  and  that  the  Pacific 
railway  should  be  proceeded  with  without  delay.  I  was  anxious  that  no 
blow  should  be  struck  in  this  house  for  party  or  any  other  purpose  that 
could  injure  the  prospects  of  thtse  men  in  England,  and  yet  I  did  not  de- 
sire that  th^-'-e  should  be  any  unaue  delay  in  this  inquiry,  which  affected 
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the  honour  of  hon.  gentlemen  and  of  myself.  Now  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  my  motion  having  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  house,  was 
not  only  ray  motion,  was  not  only  my  vote,  but  was  also  the  motion  and 
the  vote  of  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  then  members  of  this  parliament.  I 
considered  atthat  time  that  the  chances  were  infinitesimally  small  that  these 
gentlemen  would  be  back  in  time  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  before  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  ;  and  what  did  I  move  1  I  moved  "  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  five  members  be  appointed,  of  which  Committee  the  mover  shall 
not  be  one,"  and  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  perhaps  bring  in,  par  par  enthese, 
a  remark.  I  moved  that  resolution  as  I  thought  that  I  being  one  of  the 
accused  should  not  be  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  yet  the  hon. 
member  for  Shefford  stated  in  a  speech  recently  that  if  he  had  had  his  own 
w^ay  he  would  have  been  the  chairman  of  that  committee  ;  that  he  would 
have  been  chairman  and  that  he  would  have  guided  the  deliberations  of  that 
committee — he  the  accuser.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  think  that  I  may 
have  committed  something  lil'e  folly  in  this  course,  but,  at  all  events,  I 
moved  that  *'a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed,  of  which  the  mover 
shall  not  be  one,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  special  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shefford,  with  power  to 
send  for  papers  and  records,  with  power  to  report  to  the  house  from  time 
to  time,  with  power  to  report  their  evidence  to  the  house  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  need  be  to  sit  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament."  I 
thtmght  that  by  a  mere  lucky  chance,  by  a  mere  fortuitous  circumstance, 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  his  associates  might  perhaps  raise  the  money,  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  be  back  in  time  before  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and,  therefore,  I  put  in  merely  as  an  alternative  that  if  need  be  the 
committee  could  sit  after  parliament  prorogued.  I  never  thought  for  a  single 
moment,  it  never  occurred  to  my  mind,  that  any  man  having  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice would  enter  upon  a  trial  of  a  matter,  in  the  absence  of  those  who  were 
chiefly  implicated,  and  perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  government  were  im- 
plicated, but  at  all  events  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  Mr.  Abbott  were  not  only 
personally  implicated,  but  their  capital,  their  vested  rights,  their  pledged 
faith  were  all  incerest';d  in  fliid  inquiry,  and  I  never  thought  any  man 
would  attempt  such  an  e^ori,  of  lynch  law  as  to  go  on  in  the  absence  of 
Sff  Hugh  .i.ilan,  Hon.  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Sir  Geo.  Cartier  ;  in  the  absence 
of  all  the  evidence  which  these  gentlemen  could  give  on  the  subject  of 
these  charges.  I  therefore,  sir,  drew  up  the  motion  in  the  manner  I  have 
named,  aud  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  that  my  know- 
ledge of  constitutional  law  should  have  been  at  fault ;  but  I  was  anxious 
that  the  government  should  not  lie  under  the  charges  for  a  whole  year, 
and  I  put  that  in  the  resolution  in  order  that  the  commission  might  ait 
KK 
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from  day  to  clay  diirini,'  the  recess,  and  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Mr,  Abbott 
and  Sir  George  C.-vitier  arrived  in  this  country  that  their  evidence  ini:,'ht 
be  taken.  This  was  my  object  in  placing  this  clause  in  the  resolution. 
On  consideration  we  found  that  this  house  could  not  confer  the  power, 
and  for  a  very  substantial  reason,  because  if  this  parliament  could  appoint 
a  committee  with  power  to  sit  during  the  recess  it  could  also  appoint  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  ait  during  the  recess,  and  thus  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  to  prorogue  would  be  invaded,  and  parliament  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  might  sit  indefinitely.  But  I  made  a  mistake  ;  it 
was  accepted  by  the  whole  house,  and  lion,  gentlemen  who  voted  for  my 
resolution  areas  muchrospoiiHible  for  it  as  myself.  N(jt  only  was  n'/ pro- 
position considered,  but  it  Avas  weighed  by  the  hon.  member  for  South 
Bruce.  So  much  did  the  hon.  member  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  the  conmiittee  must  sit  during  the  recess  that  he  used  this  language  : 
"  With  regard  to  giving  the  committee  power  to  sit  after  the  prorogation , 
he  thought  tho  correct  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  introduce  a  bill 
authorizing  the  couuuittee  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  by  a  resolution  of 
the  house  to  take  evidence  under  oath."  The  hon.  gentleman  saw  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  us  to  get  through  the  investigation  during  the 
session,  and  I  do  not  sec  in  justice  how  it  was  possible  to  get  thi'oiigh 
without  these  gentlemen  coming.  Hive  I  not  then  proved  my  case,  Mr, 
Speaker  ?  ((Jlieers.)  Have  1  not  proved  that  this  house  solemnly  re- 
solved, as  far  as  it  could  resolve,  that  this  enquiry  should  be  continued 
after  the  prorogation  ?  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  nob  elaborate  this 
question  any  further  than  to  say  that  believing  as  I  did,  believing  as  1 
do,  that  it  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  proceed  with  this  eiuiuiry  in 
the  absence  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  the  government,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  ottered  the  advice  to  the  governor-general  that 
the  house  should  bo  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  August,  it  having  been 
understood  that  in  the  intermediate  time  the  committee  might  sit.  That 
advice  was  accepted,  that  was  the  advice  I  brought  down  and  communi- 
cated to  the  house,  and  that  advice  was  acted  upon  by  this  house  and  tliat 
act  this  house  cannot  now  recall.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  house  is  responsible 
for  its  own  acts  and  ordinances,  and  when  I  announced  here  that  the 
house  would  be  prorogued  on  the  13th  of  August,  this  house  accepted 
that  proposition  as  it  should  have  done.  (Cheers.)  But,  Sir,  I  stated  to 
this  house  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  house  that  the  adjournment  should 
be  considered  a  prorogation.  (Cheers.)  That  was  accepted  by  this  house, 
and  more  than  that,  I  brought  down  a  bill  to  pay  every  member  hi.s 
salary,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  prorogation,  and  I  say  further  that  any 
member  who  got  this  money  and  wished  for  more  and  came  back  to  get  u 
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was  (^.*Uy  of  taking  money  unilor  false  pretenses.  (Cheei».)  We  know 
wh;it  has  haiipuuecl  in  the  Unitod  States.  Wo  know  tliat  the  Globe,  in 
order  to  induce  its  friends  to  come — they  knew  of  course  that  my  friends 
from  the  Pacific  did  not  care  for  a  tlioiisand  dollars — but  they  thought 
that  the  lion,  members  who  were  nearer  Ottawa  would  bo  induced  to  come 
by  a  bril)e,  and  the  Glnhi:  to  the  eternal  disL'race  of  that  paper,  insinuated 
that  if  hon,  members  came  they  would  get  their  money.  (Cheers.)  I 
shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  royal  com- 
mission. I  hivvo  spoken  of  the  prorogation.  I  believe  that  it  was  cmsti- 
constitutional.  I  believe  that  it  was  wise,  or  whether  it  was  wise, 
or  unwise,  it  was  sanctioned  by  this  parliamoiit,  and  I  know  that  {Kirlia- 
ment  canii  .t,  without  dishonour,  reverse  their  vote  ;  and  I  believe 
I  know  that  the  house  accepted  that  prorogation  on  tho  ground  that  the 
adjournment  was  in  effect  to  bo  a  pr< .rogation,  and  that  only  the  two 
Speakers  should  be  in  the  house  on  tho  115th  of  Ati'^ust.  (Clioers.)  As 
regards  tho  legality  of  the  royal  commission,  I  believe  that  I  need  not  Hpeak 
so  long  (m  tliat  subject.  Tiio  motion  of  the  lion,  member  for  Lambton 
relieves  me  from  that  necessity.  I  will  quote  the  evidence  of  the  royal 
commis.'^ion. 

Mr.  11l.\kk  — Hear,  hear. 

Sir  John  Macdoxald — I  hear  the  member  for  South  Bruce  sa}'  "  hear, 
hear."  Surely  he  ought  not  to  touch,  taste  nor  handle  tho  unclean  thing. 
(Laughter.)  Surely  iie  will  not  think  that  any  good  fruit  will  come  from 
ft  vile  stalk.  Surely  he  won't  quote  any  evidence  of  the  commission  if  he 
believes  the  evidence  of  that  commission  to  ho  illegal.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemmii.  Either  the  evidence  is  legal  or  illegal. 
]f  it  is  legal,  then  the  house  can  judge  from  the  evidence,  but  if  it  is  ille- 
gal, the  house  mu.st  discard  it  ;  and  yet  the  hon,  member  for  Lainbton 
quoted  this  ovi<lence,  and  every  man  who  spo!<ei  on  the  oppo-iito  side  of 
the  house  used  thiit  evidence  ;  and  it  cannot  bo  t:aid,  if  that  evidence  is 
to  be  used  against  the  government,  that  it  is  illegal  or  unconstit'itional. 
(Cheers.)  You  have  your  money,  and  you  take  your  choice.  Either  ac- 
cept or  discard  it,  and  remain  as  you  were  before  this  evidence  was  taken. 
(Cheers.)  Now  it  was  alleged  in  the  argument  of  an  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite, with  respect  tn  this  committee,  that  tho  governor-^'oneral  had  been 
snubbed.  i  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  1  have  the  permission  of  the 
crown  to  state  it,  that  in  addition  to  tho  oflicial  announcement,  there  is  a 
formal  opinion  given  by  the  law  oiJicers  of  the  crown. — those  authorities 
whose  opinion  the  hon.  member  for  jjotliwell  looked  so  scornfully  upon, 
but  every  one  else  so  much  respected—  that  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
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ernor-genoral  both  in  roapcct  to  tho  promyation  and  the  issiianco  of  th« 
royal  commiaaioii,  win  legiil  and  cunstitutiunal. 
Mr.  Blake. — Hear,  hoar. 

Sir  John  Macdonau). — Woll,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  it  if  thehnn. 
gentleman  does  not  agree  willi  tho  liiw  ullieers  of  the  crown.     But  I  have 
still  a  further  statement  to  make,  and  I  think  1  may  nrike  it  in  tlio  pre- 
sence of  ray  hon.  friuml  the  tinaiico  minister — that  the  course  of  the  gov- 
arnor-gonoral  in  respect  to  all  these  transactions  had  been  tinally  Bottled 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  imperial  cabinet.  (Cheers.)     It  is  said,  j\Ir. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  commission  that  by  constitutional  authority 
:he  crown  cannot  know  what  happens  in   the  house  of  conmicms.     Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  tho  anachronisms  which  wo  see  in  tho  quota- 
tions (if  tho  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.      They  are  two  or  throe  centuries 
behind  the  times.     Did  the  matter  remain  with  the  house  alone,  or  con- 
olude  with  the  house  ?     No,  the  house  itself  sent  information  to  tho  gov- 
ernor-general by  the  member  for  Shefford.     In  consequence  of  tho  reso- 
lution passed  by  tho  house,  tho  member  for  Card  well  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  tho   committee  power  to  administer  oaths.      Wo 
passed  thcat  bill  through  both  houses,  and  it  went  to  the  crown,  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Is  it  to  bo  8Ui)po3ed  that  when  we,  tlio  advisors 
of  the  crown,  the  advisers  of  the  governor-general,  asked  hira  to  come 
down  here  contrary  to  usual  practice,  cimtrary  to  the  general  universal 
practice,  to  come  down  before  tlie  end  of  the  session  to  give  his  sanction 
to  a  measure  ;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  we  brought  him  dnwn  for 
that  special  purijose  '■.  i  were  not  charged  by  the  legislature  to  convey  to 
him  why  we  asked  him  to  give  his  assent  ?    Then  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign  would  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
assent  to  a  measure  passed  by  this  parliament  without  a  reason.     Sir,  wo 
gave  that  reason.     The  advisors  of  the  crown  told  the  crown  what  the 
motion  of  the  member  for  Shefford  was.     They  told  the  crown  what  tho 
proceedings  before  the  house  were,  and  that  the  culmination  of  their  pro- 
seedings  was  that  the  act  should  be  passed.     That  was  the  reason  why  tiio 
srown  came  down,  that  was  the  reason  why  tho  governor-general  instead 
oi  at  the  end  of  tho  session  came  down  in  tlie  middle.     He  was  fully  in- 
formed of  the  motion  of  tho  member  for  Shefford,  and  of  all  tho  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  bill  was  based.     But  it  has  been  said,  sir,  that  this  act 
was  an  obstruction  of  the  action  of  parliament.     Why  sir,  it  was  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  parliament,  but  it  was  disallowed  ;  but  certainly 
by  no  act  of  mine  as  has  been  charged.     It  was  even  asserted  somewhere 
that  I  had,  or  that  the  governor-general  had,  attempted  in   some  way  to 
lulluence  the  government  in  England  to  disallow  the  act.     Well,  sir,  the 
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papor  I'oforo  parliftinont  showa  with  what  scorn  that  stntoniont  can  pro- 
perly bo  met.     No  Buggosticn  direct  or  indirect,  wint  from  the  Caiiadian 
to  the  imperial  government  with  respect  to  tlio  disallowanco  or  passage  of 
that  act.     (Cheers.)    I  did  not  hesitate  in  my  place  in  parliament  to  ar- 
press  my  opinion  that  the  passa^jo  of  that  act  was  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Canadian  parliament.     1  had  formed,  I  may  say,  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  the  point,  but  I  did  not  expre3<  my  opinion  so  strongly  to  this  iiouse 
as  I  really  felt  it,  because  I  knew  from  the  usual  gonwrosity  of  gentlemen 
opposite  that  they  would  at  once  have  said,  "  Oh,   of  course,  you  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  because  you  do  not  wish  the  bill  to  pass,"  and  there- 
fore, while  1  would  have  liked  to  state  that  we  had  not  the  power  to  pass 
the  act,  at  the  sante  time  I  placed  great  coulidencu  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Cardwell.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  member  for  South 
Bruce  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  point,  but  if  he  did  n(jt,  nuiny  other 
learned  members  did,  and  I  paid  great  respect  to  their  opinions,     I  did 
not  therefore  oppose,  as  otherwise  1  would  have  opposed,  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  which  I  would  certainly  have  done  had  I  not  been  personally  coU' 
cerned.     When  it  went  up  to  the  governor-general,  as   the  papers  wil! 
show,  as  I  was  bound  to  express  my  real  opinion,  I  stated  my  doubt  of  itt 
legality,  but  hoped  his  excellency  would  see  his  way  to  allow  it  instead  iii 
reserving  it  for  the  aignitication  of  her  majesty's  pleasure,  and  I  gave  nijr 
advice  not  only  as  tirst  minister,  but  as  mini.ster  of  justice,  that  the  act 
should  bo  passed.     The  measure  was  passed  and  went  home  to  Englanc 
and,  as  the  despatches  show,  the  case  was  fully  argued,  so  far  as  it  could 
well  be  argued,  and  the  strong  impression  of  the   roprosentativo  of  our 
sovereign  at  the  time  was,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  law,  and  that  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  had  supported  the  bill  were  right,  and  that  the  bill  wuiild 
become  law.     We  know  what  the  result  was,  and  that  after  the  consulta- 
tions the  bill  was  disallowed.     It  has  been  said  by  the  hon.   member  fur 
Bothwell,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  be  governed  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  but  let  me  state  to  this  house,  Mr.  .Si)eakor,  that 
the  decision  was  not  the  decision  merely  of  the  law  officers  of  tlio  eriuii, 
but  it  was  the  decision  of  the  British  government.     It  was  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,  and  there  is  not  an  onler  of  the  privy  council  passed  in 
which  the  lord  chancellor  is  not  consulted  before  a  decision  is  come  to. 
But,  sir,  whether  the  commission  was  legal  or  not,  and  we  will  supixisefor 
a  moment  that  it  was  not,  though  it  is  a  great  stretch  of  suppositi(.)n,  would 
it  not  have  been  well  for  the  hon.  member  for  Shell' )rd  to  have  come  be- 
fore that  comuiission?     Would  it  not  have  been  well  for  the  hon.  meuiber, 
as  a  man  really  anxious  to  have  justice  done  ?     Would  it  not  have  been 
well  for  the  hon.  member  if  dcsiruus  of  the  triumph  of  his  party,  not  de- 
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sirous  of  the  defeat  of  a  Miiuistry,  not  desirous  f)f  a  change  of  government, 
but  real\v.  truly,  anxiously,  and,  as  he  said,  painfully  desiruas  of  having 
justice  done,  to  have  come  before  the  commission  and  have  followed  up 
the  investigation  from  day  to  day  ?  I  think  the  house  will  say  that  the 
privileges  of  parliament  were  not  endangered,  and  that  he  might  safely 
have  prosecuted  the  matter  and  have  brought  the  offenders  to  justice,  and 
that  he  could  have  done  so  without  prejudice  to  his  position  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  Why  then  did  the  hon.  gentleman  not  come  ?  It  did  not 
suit  hia  plans  to  come.  The  hon.  gentleman's  game  was  first  to  destroy 
the  Pacific  railway  company  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  then 
to  destroy  the  government,  and  not  to  have  a  real  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration.  Besides,  sir,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  some 
importance  to  the  house,  and  one  that  ought  to  have  great  force  in  the 
country,  I  myself,  and  the  other  members  of  the  gjvernnient  who  were  in 
this  country,  desired  to  giv«  our  explanation  under  oath.  I  went  there, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  know  it  was  said  in  the  newspapers  that  the  com- 
mission would  be  a  sham,  and  there  would  be  no  examination  at  all,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  government  and  other  witnesses  would,  shelter 
the  nselves  under  the  plea  that  they  need  not  criminate  themselves.  I 
wo  lid  ask  you,  sir,  and  every  hon  member,  whether  every  member  of  the 
govt.'nment,  when  called  before  that  commission,  did  not  give  full,  clear 
and  unreserved  statements  as  regards  all  the  transactions  connected  with 
the  Paciiic  railway.  (Cheers.)  As  I  believe  that  that  commission  was 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  law,  because  the  crown  as  such  had  a  perfect 
right  to  enquire  into  that  matter,  so  at  the  same  timo  I  believe  that  in  no 
way  was  it  designed,  and  in  no  vjaj^id  it  in  any  way  obr.truct  the  action 
of  parliament.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  house  is  not  governed  by  that  commis- 
sion or  the  evidence,  although  the  member  for  Lambtan  has  quoted  the 
evidence,  and  used  it,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  m  >tion.  1  say  the 
house  is  not  in  any  way  bcmn''  by  that  commission.  It  is  in  no  way 
checked  or  obstructed  or  prevented  from  instituting  the  most  searching 
examination  into  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  believe  that  when  the 
member  for  Shefibrd  made  his  charges  here,  there  was  a  notice  given  in 
the  senate  for  an  inquiry,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
senate  should  not  have  had  an  inquiry.  They  might  have  had  a  cuuiuiit- 
iee,  and,  as  we  have  often  seen  it  in  England,  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  miglit  have  had  concurrent  committees  sitting  at  the  same  time; 
and  it  might  happen,  as  in  Eugland,  that  these  committees  might  come  to 
different  conclusions.  If  a  committee  had  been  gtanted  by  the  senate, 
would  that  have  been  a  breacli  of  the  privileges  of  this  house  ?  Ce/tain'y 
aot.     Well  then,  sir,  if  it  be  not  a  l^reach  of  the  privileges  of  parliament 
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that  the  second  and  third  branches  of  the  legislature  should  have  concur- 
rent examinations  into  a  certain  charge,  how  can  it  bo  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  second  and  third  chambers  for  the  first  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  go  into  the  matter.  (Cheers.)  If  the  senate  can  discuss  the 
matter,  cannot  the  sovereign  go  into  it  ?  Sir,  the  answer  is  too  obvious  to 
admit  of  doubt,  and  it  must  be  remembered  the  sovereign  holds  a  two-fold 
position  ;  that  the  sovereign  is  not  only  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  as  such  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  such  matters,  but  is  also  the  head  of 
the  executive  and  is  the  executive.  The  crown  governs  the  country  ;  the 
crown  cliooses  its  own  ministers,  and  this  house  has  no  control,  and  the 
senate  has  no  control  over  the  crown  in  this  respect,  except  in  deciding 
whether  they  have  confidence  in  the  ministers  chosen.  The  crown,  in 
order  to  be  a  reality  and  not  a  myth,  must  have  the  full  and  sole  selection 
of  the  individual  members  to  form  the  go\ernment,  and  it  is  then  for  par- 
liament to  say  whether  th;  selection  is  such  as  will  command  the  confi- 
dence of  parliament  as  well  as  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  If  that  is  constitutional  law,  and  I  think  it  is,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  It  is  that  the  sovereign  hr.3  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  officers.  If  an  offence  is  committed,  the  crown  has  a  right 
to  inquire  into  it.  If  a  charge  is  made  the  crown  has  the  right  to  ascertain 
whether  that  charge  is  true.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  minister  charged 
with  a  crime  amenable  to  common  law.  Could  not  the  crown  make  in- 
quiry into  Buch  a  matter  ?  The  proposition  is  too  absurd  a  thing  to  need 
an  answer,  for  we  know  of  many  cases  where  the  crown  has  made  such  in- 
quiry. The  case  that  is  most  applicable  in  principle  to  the  present  one  is 
that  of  Lord  Melville,  and  I  will  refer  to  that  because  it  lays  down  certain 
principles  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  house.  The  case  is 
especially  applicable  because  the  matter  was  first  discussed  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  and  it  is  said  here  that  o^^ause  the  matter  was  first  discussed 
in  the  house  of  commons  it  should  end  there,  and  no  other  tribunal  should 
deal  with  it,  and  no  other  authority  should  intervene  and  prevent  the 
house  from  concluding  its  inquiry.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  worhl 
why  any  independent  autliority  sliould  not  pursue  an  independent  inquiry, 
leaving  to  the  house  a  full,  unrestrained  and  unrestricted  right  of  inquiry. 
In  the  case  I  have  mentioned  there  had  been  great  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  navy  contracts  in  England  during  the  Peninsular  wai",  and  there 
were  allegations  of  enormous  frauds,  and  a  pledge  was  given  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
g(jvernment,  of  which  Lord  Melville  was  a  member,  tliat  so  soon  as  a  peace 
was  concluded,  an  inq>iiry  should  be  entered  into,  as  it  was  thought  im- 
possible that  in  the  height  of  the  war  a  proper  inquiry  could  be  made.  I 
grant  that  it  was  a  different  administration  that  moved  for  a  committee  in 
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the  matter,  but  the  motion  was  in  consequ=*nce  of  the  pledge  given  by  I\Ir. 
Pitt,  but  when  Lord  Sidmouth  asked  for  the  committee  it  was  opposed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  ground  that  the  crown  could  prosecute  the 
inquiry.  The  navy  board  had  full  authority,  and  the  admiralty  had  full 
authority,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  crown  as  it  appointed  the  judges  so 
it  should  appoint  commissioners  to  try  the  particular  case.  There  was 
the  responsibility,  and  this  view  was  argued  strongly.  As  anyone  will 
see  who  reads  it,  the  conynission  was  only  granted  after  the  government 
had  been  asked  whether  they  had  got  their  commissioners,  and  after  the 
house  had  been  informed  that  the  navy  board  and  the  government  of  the 
day  asked  for  the  commission,  and  the  act  to  authorize  the  administration 
of  oaths  was  passri  because  there  was  no  power  in  the  navy  board  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  The  commission  was  similar  to  this  in  all  respects.  On 
this  the  minister  was  tried,  and  on  this  a  minister  was  acquitted,  and  the 
only  difference  between  that  case  and  this  was  that  on  that  case  a  com- 
nnssion  was  asked  for  by  the  government,  and  in  this  the  commission  was 
issued  by  the  government  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Wood. — Whenever  there  were  commissions,  special  acta  were  pass- 
ed, authorizing  these  commissions. 

Sir  John  Macdonald. — Would  the  lion,  gentleman  tell  me  of  any  such 
commissions  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — Yes,  there  was  the  act  of  1843,  and  the  act  of  St.  Albans, 
and  in  1852  a  general  act  was  passed  relating  to  such  matters.  No  sini^'le 
case  could  be  found  in  which  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  try  cor- 
rupt parties  at  elections,  except  under  a  special  act. 

Sir  John  MACDONAto. — The  hon.  gentleman  cites  certain  acts  relatini,' 
to  corrupt  practices,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  must  see  that  his  cases  had 
no  reference  to  this  one,  because  those  which  he  cited  referred  to  corrup- 
tion in  boroughs,  and  the  charge  here  is  general  corruption  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  had  been  contended  by  the  hon.  member  for  Both-"'ell, 
who  spoke  at  some  length,  that  it  was  very  surprising  that  the  witnesses 
before  the  royal  commission  did  not  know  anything,  that  they  came  up 
one  after  another,  telegraph  operators  and  others,  and  all  stated  that  ihoy 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  matter.  Why  were  they  called  ?  The 
reason  was  plain,  and  tho  reason  was  known  to  the  hon.  member.  It  '.vas 
because  Mr.  Huntington  handed  in  the  names  of  these  witnesses  to  the 
committee.  He  handed  in  my  name  among  the  rest,  and  it  was  alle::  il 
that  there  was  an  arrangement  about  this  as  if  the  government  had  any 
control  over  that  commission.  The  witnesses  were  called  one  after  ano- 
ther and  in  the  order  shown  on  the  list  handed  in  by  the  hon.  member  for 
8hellbrd.     Early  in  the  session  he  lianded  in  the    list  of  witnesses.  auO 
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they  were  all  called  in  their  sequence.     I  could  ni  t  help  it  if  a  railway 
operator  or  a  telegraph  operator  was  called  up  and  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.     His  name  was  there  on  the  list,  and  in  one  case  it  was  shown 
that  M.  Coursol,  whose  name  was  put  on  the  list,  mot  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  when  he  asked  him  why  it  had  been  done,  that  hon.  gentleman  said 
he  did  not  know.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  call  upon  every 
man  that  hon.  gentleman  had  placed  on  the  list,  whether  they  knew  any- 
thing ur  knew  nothing,  and   therefore  the  charge  of   the  hon.    gentlemaa 
that  they  were  called  up  by  arrangement  was  untrue,  and  it  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     Witnesses  wore  called  up  as  they  came 
on  the  list,  and  as  they  came  on  that  list  they  came  ap  to  give  their  evi- 
dci    e.     With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  commission,  I  have  not 
much  to  say.     It  is  beneath  me  to  say  much.     (Cheers.)     There  is  no  man 
in  Lower  Canada  who  will  not  say  that  Judge  Day,  by  his  legal  acquire- 
ments, was  well  fitted  for  the  position,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  pre- 
sent chief  justice  of  the  superior  court,  Judge  Meredith,  has  said  that  the 
greatest  loss  that  the  bench  of  Lower  Canada  ever  had,  was  in  Judge  Day. 
I  have  said  all  that  can  be  said.     (Cheers.)    Judge  Day  is  a  man  above 
any  charge  of  political  bias.     He  has  shown  what  he  was  on  the  bench  ; 
he  has  shown  what  he  was  as  a  politician  ;  he  has  shown  in  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Lower  d'nada  what  he  was  as  a  jurist.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  said  that  the  other  two  judges  were  my  creatures.     He 
did  not  venture  to  attack  Justice  Day,  but  he  attacked  the  other  two. 
Now,  with  respect  tt)  Mr.  Justice  Polette,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  seen 
him,  nor  have  I  had  any  communication  with  him  for  seventeen   long 
years.     For  seventeen  long  years  he  had  been  obliterated  out  of  memory, 
i  knew  him  in  my  early  days  in  parliament  as  a  supporter  of  the  Lafon- 
taine-Morin      ilition.     From  that  time  he  departed  from  my  vision  until 
he  was  appoii.    d  on  that  commission.  And  why,  sir,  why  was  he  appoint- 
ed on  that  commission  1    I  was  resolved  in  consequence  of  the  insult  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  committee  in  Montreal,  that  the  commissioners 
must  sit  in  Ottawa,  where  they  could  be  px-otected  from  such  insults,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  chance  of  the  charge  being  tried  by  a  Lower  Can- 
ada judge.     1  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  Lower  Canada  judge  on 
the  commission.     It  was  suggested  by  the   Globe  tliat  no   superior  court 
judge  ought  to  sit  on  the  commission,  as  a  cause  might  arise  out  of  it  yet 
which  would  have  to  be  tried  before  them.     I  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion.     I  thought  it  was  a  good  one,  and  took  Justice 
Day,  who,  as  a  retired  judge,  could  by  no  possibility  try  any  case  whicli 
might  arise.     He  said  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  bub  as  ho 
r,as  on  very  friendly  personal  relations   with  tlie  Hon.   Mr.  Abbott,  per- 
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haps  it  might  be  thought  not  to  be  proper.  He,  however,  consented  to 
act.  He  also  stated  to  me  that  at  least  one  French  Canadian  judge  should 
sit,  as  one  of  my  colleagues,  a  French  Canadian,  was  implicated.  He 
thought  over  all  the  names  of  the  judges  of  Lower  Canada,  and  suggested 
to  me  the  name  of  M.  Justice  Polette  as  a  man  of  high  standing,  a  man  of 
great  legal  rower,  as  worthy  in  all  respects  to  take  his  seat  on  the  com- 
mission. And  it  is  said  Mr.  Justice  Gowan  was  a  creature  of  mine.  How 
Mr.  Justice  Gowan  ever  came  to  be  considered  a  creature  of  mine,  I  can- 
not say.  "le  commenced  life  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Small,  and  was  an  ex- 
treme reformer.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  on  the  representation 
of  Mr.  Small.  I  never  did  him  a  single  favour  that  I  know  of.  1  did  not 
appoint  him  a  judge.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  before  I  was  a  member 
of  parliament,  his  appointment  being  made  in  1843,  while  I  became  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1844.  I  afterwards  became  acqu<aiuted  with 
Judge  Gowan,  and  I  found  that  he  was  a  good  lawyer.  I  may  also  say 
that  I  have  received  great  advantage,  and  that  the  country  has  received 
great  benefits  from  the  services  of  Mr.  Justice  Gowan.  There  is  but  one 
j  udge  of  the  superior  court  in  Upper  Canada  whom  I  have  not  appointed 
or  promoted,  and  that  one  judge,  I  am  proud  to  say,  on  the  best  evidence, 
has  declared  in  the  strongest  terms  that  in  the  evidence  produced  before 
the  commission  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  against  me.  (Cheers. ) 
It  has  been  said  that  the  commission  was  a  partisan  commission ;  but  sup- 
posing I  had  committed  any  crime  under  the  common  law  of  the  land,  I 
must  have  ^een  tried  under  a  judge  who  was  appointed  or  promoted  by 
myself  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  one  single  month  or  day  less  punishment 
would  have  been  given  to  me  if  I  had  been  tried  by  any  one  of  these 
judges  whom  I  have  been  from  my  position  instrumental  in  placing  on  the 
bench.  With  respect  to  the  charges  brought  against  the  judgas,  they  have 
assumed  various  phases.  First  we  are  told  that  the  government  had  acted 
with  these  American  gentlemen  and  had  given  up  all  the  rights  of  Canada 
to  a  foreign  corporation.  We  were  told  that  we  are  recreant  to  our  posi- 
tion as  Canadians,  to  our  position  as  members  of  parliament,  and  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  oi  Canada,  and  that  we  had  handed  over  the  great 
Pacific  railway  to  the  Americans.  When  that  broke  down,  the  next 
charge  was  brought  up.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  said,  "  We  kno"r 
you  did  not  do  that;  but  you  have  sold  it,"  and  then  when  that  broke 
down  they  came  to  the  last  charge,  and  said  :  ' '  Oh,  you  are  guilty  of 
spending  a  largo  sum  of  money  at  the  elections."  There  are  the  three 
iharges,  anJ  with  your  permission  I  shall  deal  with  them  seriatim.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  first  was  not  a  charge.  I  would 
ask  the  house  if  it  was  not  so  understood  in   Canada,  if  it  was  not  so 
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understood  in  England,  if  it  had  not  rung  through  the  country,  that  the 
government  of  Canada  were  so  devoid  of  duty,  so  devoid  of  patriotism, 
that  they  sold  the  charter  to  the  Americans  1  I  must  say  that  when  this 
charge  was  first  made,  it  roused  me.  I  had  tliought  that  I  had  thwarted 
these  men  in  every  particular.  I  had  thought  that  I  had  excluded  them 
in  every  particular.  I  had  thought  that  I  had  kept  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and 
Scott  &  Co.,  and  every  company  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  c«t  of  the  Canadian  ]  .cific  railway.  (Cheers.)  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  had  not  done  so  ;  if  I  had  gone  into  that  moderate  system;  if 
I  had  allowed  the  American  railway  system  to  go  on  and  be  completed, 
forever  shutting  out  the  opportunity  for  ours;  if  I  had  played  the  Ameri 
can  game;  if  I  had  played  the  game  of  the  hen.  gentlemen  opposite;  if  1 
had  sold  the  railway;  if  I  had  sold  the  interests  of  Canada, — I  would  have 
got  the  jjlaudits  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  instead  of  now  getting  their 
stabs.  (Cheers.)  But  it  is  because,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  I  was  a 
true  Canadian;  because  from  the  first  to  the  last  I  stood  by  Canada;  he- 
cause  from  the  first  to  the  last,  when  they  attempted  to  levy  blackmail 
upon  me,  I  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand, — that  is  why  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  government;  that  is  why  the  attack  was  made  on  me.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  course,  taken  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Shefford,  is  governed  behind  the  scenes  by  a  foreign  element. 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  charge  the  hon.  gentlemen  by  whom  ho  is  surrounded 
with  being  parties  to  this,  but  I  do  say  that  the  course  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Shefford  is  governed  by  a  foreign  element,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
(Cheers.)  And  if  a  comniittee  is  granted  to  mj,  I  will  show  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  sits  here  by  virtue  of  alien  money  and  influence;  and  not  only 
by  virtue  of  alien  influences,  but  alien  railway  influences.  (Cheers.)  1 
can  prove  it.  I  am  informed,  and  verily  believe,  that  I  can  prove  it. 
(Cheers  and  ■  ughter  ^  T  have  got  evidence,  and  if  a  committee  is  given 
to  me  I  can  prove  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  elected  to  his  seat  in  this 
house  by  alien  railway  influences;  and  more  than  that,  1  can  not  only  prove 
that  he  was  elected  by  alien  railway  influences,  but  by  alien  railway  influ- 
ences not  unconnected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  speak  to  the  specific  charges  made  against 
the  government.  Sir,  before  the  last  election  took  place,  I  kiiuw  what  I 
had  to  face,  I  had  a  great,  a  strong  and  united  opponent.  I  had  sliowered 
upon  my  devoted  head  all  kinds  of  opposition.  I  had  been  one  of  the  high 
commissioners,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  It  was 
said  that  I  had  betrayed  the  CDuntry,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  described 
me  in  their  speeches  as  a  cross  between  Benedict  Arnold  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
But  I  met  parliament,  and  by  a  calm  explanation  of  my  courso  I  won  the 
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approval  of  the  house.     Still  the  opposition  roared.     I  know  that  ^    inst 
meet  with  a  strong  opposition  in  my  native  province,  from  gentlemen  of 
the  opposite  party.     That  province  was  the  only  province  in  the  country 
that  was  not  a  gainer  by  the  treaty,  except  as  it  was  a  gainer  by  the  great 
gain  which,  I  think,  over-balanced  everything — that  of  a  lasting  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,     (Cheers.)    It  gave  to  our  children, 
and  to  our  children's  children,  the  assurance  that  we  could  enjoy  our  own 
comfort,  that  we  could  enjoy  our  own  firesides,  that  we  could  sit  under  oui 
own  fig  tree,  without  the  possibility  of  the  war-cloud  hanging  over  us;  and 
if  I  was  guilty  of  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it 
recorded  on  my  tombstone.     (Loud  cheers.)     We  yieldfed  much,  we  gave 
up  many  things — I  admit  that.     I  told  this  house  that  we  had  yielded 
much — that  we  had  given  up  many  things.     But  still  we  see  our  country 
prosperous — still  we  see  every  interest  growing  (cheers),  and  now  we  know 
that  by  no  hostile  hand,  by  no  unfriendly,  warlike  invasion,  can  the  future 
be  destroyed.     (Cheers.)    Yet,  sir,  I  went  out  and  submitted  my  shoulder 
to  the  smiter.     I  knew  how  much  it  would  be  held  out  that  we  had  ni>t 
got  what  we  ought  to  have  got ;  that  we  had  got  no  reciprocity — that  the 
wheat  of  the  Western  farmer  was  not  exchanged  on  equal  terms  with  the 
wheat  of  the  Americans.     But  I  had  to  meet  that,  and  I  met  it,  ]\Ir. 
Speaker,  like  a  man.    (Cheers.)    I  had  to  meet  much  more.     Ihadudtduly 
to  be  told — as  I  was  told  at  every  place  that  I  went  to — that  T  was  a  trait(jr 
and  had  sold  this  country.     If  Canada  is  never  sold  in  the  future  by  a 
greater  traitor  than  myself,  Canada  will  be  a  fortunate  country.     (Loud 
cheers.)     But  I  was  told  also  that  I  had  not  only  sold  Canada  to  the  Yan- 
kees, but  that  I  had  sold  Ontario  to  the  other  provinces.     It  was  said  that 
I  had  not  only  committed  a  great  breach  of  international  law,  but  had  also 
given  them  more  than  their  rights.    On  every  question  of  constitutional  law 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  courts — well,  not  perhaps  the 
courts,  but  of  those  men  who  make  the  courts — in  my  fai^our,  and  I  have 
never  made  a  constitutional  or  legal  proposition  in  which  I  have  not  had 
the  support  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  in  England,  and  in  wliicli  1 
have  not  beei:  right,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  been  wrong. 
But  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia,  we  are  told,  not  only  that  my  course  was 
unconstitutional,  but  that  we  had  given  to  Nova  Scotia  more  than  tiiey 
had  a  right  to  have.     Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  say  they 
never  said  so.     He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  so.     But  the  fact  could 
be  proved,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  took  the  two  grounds — first,  that  our 
action  was  unconstitutional,  and  second,  that  the  action  was  unjust  to 
Ontario.     (Cheers.)    Now  I  would  ask  you  to  speak  to  every  member 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  ask  if  they  did  not  find  in  every  electioTi  that 
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«aid  of  the  government  of  Canada,  and  that  I,  aa  prime  minister,  liad 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  too  much,  and  had  thereby  increased  the  taxation 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  ?     I  have  had  to  tell  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Nova  Scotia  only  got  justice,  and  in  the  second,  that  the 
course  taken  was  perfectly  constitutional;  and  even  if  we  had  given  Nova 
Scotia  a  little  more  than  justice,  it  was  well  worth  the  outlay,     (Cheers.) 
Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  we  find  at  the  time  of  the  union  ?     The  min- 
ister of  customs  was  the  first  man  returned  to  the  house  iu  the  elections, 
on  strictly  union  principles.     Consider  the  position  wo  were  in  here.     We 
were  with  a  constitution  just  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  yet  we  found 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  recalcitrant,  threatening  independ  jnce , 
and  opposing  iu  every  possiV)le  way  the  carrying  out  of  confederation,  under 
which  we  now  live  and  flourish.     Was  I  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a 
hesitating  way  1    If  we  had  given  to  Nova  Scotia  a  little  more  than  her 
rights,  and  even  as  it  were  a  sop,  I  say  it  was  a  statesmanlike  act.     But, 
sir,  there  were  no  necessities  of  that  kind.     We  did  them  simple  justice; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  any  member  who  will  now  sit  down  and  read 
the  discussions  and  negotiations  between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  will  feel 
that  we  did  full  and  ample  justice.     I  am  no  friend  to  doing  half  justice, 
but  we  did  them  no  more  than  justice.     What  is  the  consequence  ?     Wo 
see  the  people,  irrespective  of  party;  we  see  every  man  in  Nova  Scotia  ad- 
miring the  legislation  of  parliament  introduced  by  the  government,  which 
has  made  Nova  Scotia  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  instead  of  being  a  separate 
province,  and  has  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  con- 
federation among  the  whole  of  the  different  members  of  the  Dominion. 
(Cheers.)  If  it  shall  happen,  sir,  as  it  may  happen,  that  I  receive  a  rev3rse, 
a  condemnation  of  any  particular  act  of  mine,  I  may  still  appeal,  and  I  do 
appeal,  to  the  members  for  Nova  Scotia,  who,  when  their  best  interests 
were  assan^d,  and  they  were  brought  perforce,  fas  aut  nefas,  into  confeder- 
ation, they  still  got  fair  treatment,  got  full  justice,  at  our  hands;  and  1 
hope  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Nova  Scotians.     (Cheers.)    While  that 
was  satisfactory  to  me,  I  think  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  my  friends  in  On- 
tario. Everyman  who  supported  me  was  attacked  at  the  polls  with  respect  to 
our  action  on  the  Washington  treaty,  and  because  it  was  said  we  had  given  too 
muchtohelptheNov£»Scotians.  So  with  British  Columbia.  Letmereadsome 
of  the  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  Pacific  railway  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Do  you  suppose,  does  any  man  suppose,  we  could  have  British  Columbia 
within  the  Dominion  without  a  railway  ?    There  must  not  only  be  a  union 
on  paper,  but  a  union  in  fact.     Those  hon.  members  of  the  opposition,  by 
every  act  that  they  could,  in  every  way  that  they  CKuld,  opposed  the  prac- 
tical union  of  British  Columbia  with  Canada.    (Cheers.)    They  voted  against. 
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it,  tliey  said  it  was  most  outrageous — the  plan,  the  idea  of  a  railway,  was 
outrageous.     (Opposition  cries  of  ' '  hear.")     That  is  the  language  used  Viy 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  and  T  will  presently  quote  terms  used.     Now  let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  motions  made.     The  government  moved  a  motion 
to  carry  out  a  measure  which  is  now  the  law.    It  was  moved  in  amendment 
"that  the  proposed  engagement  respecting  the  Pacific  railway  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  press  too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Canada  to 
carry  out."    That  motion  was  defeated.     (Ministerial  cheers.)    Tlien  it 
was  moved,  "that  in  view  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  British 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  confederation,  and  the  large  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  canal  impj-ovemonts  and  other  purposes  within  the  Dominion,  this 
house  is  not  justified  in  imposing  .  »  the  people  the  enormous  burden  of 
taxation  required  to  construct  within  ten  years  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  as 
proposed  by  the  resolution  submitted  to  this  house."     (Ministerial  cheers.) 
I  say  I  might  read  you  a  series  of  resolutions,  rdl  made  by  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  voted  for  by  them,  showing  that  in  their  opinion  we  had  been 
overtaxing  the  resources  of  the  ]>eople  of  Canada.     I  am  now  told  by  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that,  although  they  opposed  that  arrangement 
with  British  Columbia,  they  think  they  are  bound  to  it  now.     I  am  told 
that  they  say,  "True,  we  made  an  arrangement  with  British  Coliunbia 
which  was  improvident,  extravagant  and  ruinous,  and  which  could  never 
be  carried  out.     Yet,  being  made,  we  will  carry  it  out."     I  don't  exactly 
see  the  logic  of  that.    If  it  be  ruinous,  extravagant  and  impossible,  I  really 
don't  see  how  it  can  be  carried  out  now.     (Cheers.)     But,  Mr.  S[)eak(.r,  I 
don't  believe  the  policy  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  is  in  favour  of 
that.     (Loud  cheers.)    I  know  it  is  opposed  to  that.     (Renewed  cheers.) 
I  know,  if  this  government  goes  out  of  oftice,  and  another  government 
comes  into  power,  if  it  bo  composed  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  it 
will  oppose  our  policy  in  this  question.     (Ministerial  cheers.)     Hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  dare  not  deny  that  the  Gluhi  newspaper  announces  and 
directs  their  policy.     We  passed  a  bill  the  session  before  last:  we  grarUed 
a  charter  for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  it  was  settled  and  determined 
that  the  Pacific  railway  should  be  built,  and  we  were  to  build  it  on  our 
own  territory,  and  not  allow  the  Yankees  to  come  in  and  assist  in  building 
the  road,  nor  even  the  friends  of  the  hon.  member  for  Vancouver.     Yet, 
what  was  the  announcement  of  the  organ  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  oppo.site  ? 
After  the  legislation  of  1872,  after  we  had  accepted  the  arrangement  with 
British  Columbia,  after  we  had  brought  them  into  the  Dominion  on  the 
pledge  of  the  faith  of  ihe  government  and  the  countiy  that  there  would  be 
a  Pacific  railway  within  ten  years,  after  we  had  made  that  promise,  witli 
the  solemn  sanction  of  the  country,  what  were  the  remarks  of  the  Globe,  the 
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expvonent  of  the  opinions  of  hon.  gentlemen  cyppositet    The  right  hon.  cen- 
tleman  then  read  an  extract  from  an  article,  publiahed  in  the  Globe  during 
1873,  wherein  the  Pacific  railway  scheme  waa  declared  to  be  financially 
ruinou3,  and  politically  unpatriotic ; — a  schomo  which  could  only  be  ac- 
complished within  ten  years  at  an  outlay  which  would  cripple  Canadian 
resources,  and  lock  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  public  domains.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  continued: — Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see  what  is  to 
happen  if  C  .lada  builds  this  Canadian  Pacific  railway.     All  our  resources 
are  to  be  crippled  by  this,  the  most  ruinous  and  most  unpatriotic  scheme 
ever  invented,  .and  this  cry  I  had  to  meet  at  the  hustiii'^s.     I  have  gone 
on  from  one  stage  to  another.     1  have  shown  you  how  I  met  the  cries  at 
the  hustings — that  1  bartered  away  C;iiiailian  rights  in  the  Washington 
treaty;  that  I  had  granted  too  much  to  Nova  Scotia;  that  I  had  been  guilty 
of  granting  a  constitution  to  a  few  half-breeds  in  the  North-Wcat  country, 
and  had  given  them  infinitely  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect;  that, 
as  regards  British  Columbia,  I  would  throw  away  the  resources  of  Canada 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway,  and  that  I  had  sold  Ontario. 
(Ironical  cheers  from  the  opposition.)     Mind  you,  Ontario  considers  itself 
the  richest  province — and  no  doubt  it  is — and  that  any  additional  chari^'e 
placed  in  the  public  treasury  presses  unfavoiirably  on  them,  because  they 
pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  than  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.     I  know  they  don't  do  so,  but  it  has  been  urged  upon  them 
that  they  do  do  so.     Then,  ivguin,  we  had  to  meet  the  continued  opposition 
of  the  local  government  of  Ontario.     I  will  give  the  hon.  gentlemen  proofs 
n  writing,  so  that  they  will  not  be  al>le  to  deny  the  fact — proof  that  though 
that  local  government  had  pledged  itself  in  the  most  formal  manner  to  be 
neutral  in  the  contest,  tliat  they,  by  every  act  in  their  power,  and  by  every 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  that  they  possesserl,  worked  against  the 
Canadian  government.     That  is  the  charge,  and  I  can  prove  it.     (Minis- 
terial cheers.)     We  know  tliat  influences  of  every  kind  would  be  used,  and 
were  used,  which  can  be  proved  ;  or,  as  the  hon .  member  from  Shefford 
would  say,  "  I  am  credibly  informed,  and  can  prove,"  (laughter)  ;  j.nd  we 
believed  that  the  future  of  Canada  much  depends  upon  the  continuing  ia 
power  of  a  government  that  has  for  its  one  single  aim  and  object  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connection  between  Car.ada  and  the  British  empire,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  development  of  the  Dominion  itself.    (Cheers.)    We 
have  been  met  at  the  polls  with  sectional  cries.     If  tlie  opposition  could 
raise  a  religious  cry,  it  was  done.     TJl?  Now  Brunswick  school  question 
was  brought  up,  and  they  got  up  the  cry  that  we  had  given  too  much  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  those  cries  were  made  to  ring  at  the  polls  in  Western 
Canada.     The  cry  that  we  had  given  too  much  to  British  Columbia  was 
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hammered  into  us  at  every  public  meeting  in  the  west,  .and  I  say  distinctly, 
and  1  repeat  it  again,  that  wo  had  the  power,  ii.  .aence,  and  the  weight  of 
tlie  Ontario  government  against  us,  contrary  to  the  distinct  pledge  that 
that  government  would  lio  neutral.     (Cheers.)    Well,  sir,  I  will  state  now 
what  occurred  with  respect  to  the  Pacific  railway.     I  was  at  Washington, 
bartering  my  country,  as  some  of  the  hun.  gentlemen  say — (laughter) — at- 
tending, at  all  events,  to  the  Washington  treaty,  when  the  resolutions  were 
carried  which  happily  I  say  for  Canada  brought  British  Cohuubia  intotho 
union  of  the  Britisli  Noith  American  provinces.     (Cheers.)     The  propo- 
sition iiicluded  the  Pacitic  railway,  for  British  Columbia  would  not  have 
come  in,unles3  the  torms  of  union  had  included  a  railway.   Notwithstamlin;? 
gi-eat  opposition,  the" resolutions  wore  carried  by  my  late  honoured  aiul 
lamented  colleague,  but  he  only  carried  them  by  promising  to  introduce 
resolutions  by  wliich  the  railway  would  be  built,  not  by  the  government 
directly,  ])ut  by  private  capital,  aided  by  government  grants.     1  would 
not,  if  1  had  been  here,  have  willingly  assented  to  that  proposition,  but 
though  I  was  not  her     yet  I  am  responsible  for  that  act,  and  I  do  accept 
it  as  perhaps  *he  bet^    ^iroposition  to  be  had;  otherwise,  perhaps,  the  union 
would  not  hLve  been  conHunimated.     The  resolutions  declared  that  the 
railway  should  be  built  by  a  railway  company,   assisted  by  government 
grants  of  land  and  money.     The  hon.  member  for  Napierville,  however, 
moved  a  resolution  setting  forth  that  the  Iiouse  did  not  believe  that  pri- 
vate capital  could  be  obtained  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     The  whole  of 
the  resolutions  moved  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  more  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  defeating  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railway  ;  and  when  Sir 
George  Cartier  produced  his  resolutions,  and  was  about  to  carry  then  as 
prepared,  he  had  to  give  way  to  the  desire  of  the  house,  because  even  those 
yrho  usually  supported  the  government  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  which  had 
been  raised  by  gentlemen  opposite.    Thus,  if  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Xainerville  had  been  adopted,  .and  Canada  was  unable  to  get  a 
company  to  build  the  railway,  the  bargain  with  British  Columbia  would 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  only  waste  paper,  and  British  Columbia  would 
sit  out  shivei'ing  in  the  cold,  forever,  without  a  railway.     The  policy  in- 
dicated by  that  resolution  of  the  hon,  member  for  Napierville  h.as  been 
carried  out  ever  since.     In  March,  long  after  the  legislation  had  taken 
place,  by  which  parliament  declared  that  there  should  be  a  Pacific  railway 
built  in  some  way  or  other,  we  find  the  Globe  urging  its  friends  to  still 
further  oppose  that  scheme;  and,  sir,  we  have  had  arraigned  against  us 
the  opposition  of  those  who  usually  ally  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment, supported  by  those  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  many  of  whom  owe 
their  election  to  sectional  cries .     (Cheers.)    We  have  met  them,  and  it  is 
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Biiid  that  w('  have  met  them  with  mDiioy.     I  boliuve  that  the  gentlemen 
opposite  spt'iit  two  piiiinds  to  our  oul'.    (Opiiositioii  cries  of  "  no,  uo.")    I 
challengu  the  hon.  ;;i>ntleincn  to  have  a  committee  (Mi  this  subjuct.     Let 
us  have  a  committio.     (Miiiistcn  il  cht'oi'H.)     I  read  the  .spotoh  of  tlie  hon. 
jiirmhtT  ft'i   "^outh  IJriiuo  at  London,  .iiid  lie  su.:gi'.-tted  tlio  appointiiioii'  of 
a  B'atiitory  c<>niinitteo.     In  (Jod's  n:imu,  1  t  us  hin  o  it !     Lot  us  iiave  a 
committee  of  tlircc,  to  go  from  county  to  county,  from  constituency  to 
constituency,  and  let  tliem  sift  tlieso  niatttrs  to  the  bottom,  and  1  tell  you 
on  my  honour  as  a  man,  that  I  bcliivo  I  can  prove  that  tlieie  are  more 
who  owe  their  elections  to  uiom'y  on  that  side  of  the  housf  than  on  this. 
(Loud  ministerial  clieers.     If  I  bo  chalhiii,'ed,  I  can  go  into  detail.      I  can 
show,  and  1  can  prove  it,  that  many  members  owe  their  election  to  m   ney, 
and  to  money  alone.     I  challenge  the  hon.  gentlemen  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  a  stat\itory  committee,  as  8",i^'i,'ested  by   the 
hon.  member  fur  South  l>ruce.     Let  us  put  the  names  of  the  jiulgos  of  all 
the  pr  'Vinces  into  a  bag,  and  draw  (iut  three  names,  who  shall  f(jrni  the 
cim     utee.     (iJheers.)     As  I  stated  in  my  evidence — an  1  I  hope  my  evi- 
dence has  Vjeen  carefully  read  by  every  member  of  this  h(-use — and  I  say 
here,  that  I  tried  to  be  as  full  and  fraia>.  as  I  could  well  bo.     1  could  not 
help  it  if  1  was  not  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-examination.     I  was  exceed- 
ingly anxi(nis  that  the  hon.  member  for  Shetford  should  be  there  to  cross- 
examine  me — (cheers) — and  I  would  willingly  have  answered  his  qn'-stiona. 
I  have  little  more  to  say  than  I  said  then.     Sir,  there  was  no  sale  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  any  contract  whatever.     (Ciieers.)     Consider  for  one  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  how  the  case-  stood.      Parliamont  had  passed  two  acts, 
one  for  Upper  Canada  and  one  for  Lower  Canada,  and  some  two  or 
three  subsidiary  acts  respecting  branch  lines.     But  wo  will  leave  these 
out  of  the  question,  and  will  consider  that  there  were  two  acts  passed 
— one   for  a  company  having  its  centre   in   Montreal,   and   the    other 
in  Toronto.      Now,  sir,   although   there   were  Ontario  gontleimm   con- 
nected  with  the  Canada  Pacitic  company,  and  although  there  were  Quo- 
bee  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Literoceanic  company,  yet  they  were 
really  acts  promoted  by  men  wbo  have  Ontario  and  Quebec    iiterests  on- 
ly, and  every  one  saw  that  they  were  essentially  sectional.     Before  parlia- 
ment met    and  before    either  act  was  i)as.-4ed,  the  cry  was  got  up  that  the 
Northern  I'acitic  people  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  control  of  our  rail- 
way.    At  the  first,  Rlr.  Speaker,  when  the  first  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  government  and  these  gentlemen,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them. 
We  had  passed  in  LsTl  theact  that  British  Columbia  should  bo  a  portion  rf 
^lie  Dominion,  and  we  had  passed  a  resolution  by  which  wo  were  to  build 
che  railway  in   ten  years      It  was  uuderstoo'd,  then,  sir,  tliat  the  whole 
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matter  slioiild  stand  over  until  the  eiiaiiinj,'  HeHsion,  and  that  in  tlio  nioan- 
tiiiio  the  government  slioiild  {,'<>  on  witii  tlio  snrvey  and  bo  ready  in  IST'J 
Mith  the  plans.  We  got  through  thoBCfision  of  187- and  wo  coinniencttd, 
in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Iiriii»h  Columbians,  the  survey,  and  I 
think  they  will  ailmit,  and  everyf)no  mu.-tt  admit,  that  the  f,'ruatcst  oner;,'y 
and  the  greatest  zeal  have  been  exliibited  in  the  survey,  and  fliat  within  twr) 
years  there  has  never  been  so  mucii  work  so  satisfactorily  done  as  in  this 
railway  survey  by  Mr.  Sanford  Fleminij.  (Cheers.)  The  sirvoy  was  go- 
ng on,  and  in  ntidsummer  and  in  the  fall  all  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  scattered  looking  after  their  several  affairs,  taking  their  little 
holidays,  and  Cod  kivnvs  the  public  men  of  this  country  have  little  eni)U;;h 
holiday.  Tliey  were  all  scattered  except  .Sir  Francis  IJincks  and  myself 
when  Mr.  W.iddington  called  on  me.  1  had  known  the  gentleman  before, 
and  I  much  re-spected  him.  He  said  to  mo  that  there  were  some  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  to  seo  us  about  the  railway.  I  said  to  him  in  my  way, 
"  What  a  fool  you  were  to  bring  them  here.  Wo  can  do  nothing  with 
them."  lie  was  very  nnich  distressed,  and  said  to  me.  "But  you  will 
not  refuse  to  see  them."  I  said  certainly  not.  The  gentlemen  then  came, 
and  Sir  Francis  Hincks  and  I  met  them,  and  we  talked  pleasantly,  and  1 
said  to  them  that  1  was  glad  to  see  that  American  capital  was  looking  for 
investment  in  Caniidian  enterprises,  but  that  it  was  altogetlier  premature 
as  wo  could  not  then  take  any  offers  or  suggi  stions,  or  take  any  acti<jii  till 
after  we  had  met  parliament.  One  of  them  remarked  that  they  had  evi- 
dently been  brotight  on  a  wild-goose  errand,  and  they  then  went  away. 
This  first  brought  to  my  mind  very  strongly  the  necessity  f(tr  looking  out 
f(jr  our  railway.  Parliament  had  tied  down  our  hands,  and  the  railway 
could  only  be  built  by  a  company,  and  there  were  no  other  means  of  car- 
rying out  the  pledge  with  British  Columbia,  and  I  therefore  innuediately 
addressed  nijself  to  the  matter.  And  what  did  I  do  ?  I  spoke  to  all  that 
1  could,  as  I  have  no  doubt  my  colleagues  dii,  and  endeavoured  toannise 
Canadians  in  the  enterp-ise.  I  went  to  Tor-jnto  and  saw  INfi'ssrs.  Mui;- 
pherson,  Gzow.iki,  Col.  Cumberland,  Mr.  Howhind  and  his  son,  and  Good- 
erhani  &  Worts,  and  iu  fact  every  one,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to 
enter  into  the  great  enterprise.  I  told  them  as  Sir  Francis  Hincks  ti'ld 
Sir  Hugh  Allan,  that  by  law  there  was  no  other  way  of  building  the  road 
but  by  a  company,  and  that  they  ought  to  got  up  a  grand  comiiany,  get  a  char- 
ter and  go  to  England  for  any  capital  they  needed.  As  I  went  to  Toronto, 
Sir  Francis  Hincks  went  acciilentally  to  IMontreal,  and  told  Sir  Hugh  about 
the  American  genthiuien  who  had  called  on  us,  and  the  fault  I  found  with 
my  friend  Sir  Francis,  and  which  1  ventured  to  tell  him  when  he  was  a 
member   of  the  government  was,  that  while  merely  attempting  to  stimu- 
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lute  Pir  llu^li  to  go  into  tho  work,  bo  Inid  imnicil  to  him  tliat  lio  Jiad  liet- 
ter  put  liiiiisulf  in  connniuiicntiin  with  tho  Anu'riciin  CJiiiitalitts.  Tl\iit 
wiifl  tlie  act  of  Sir  Francis  Hincka.  That  was  his  concern,  and  I  wouUl 
not  at  all  ohject  to  American  capital,  or  cajiital  from  En;;lan(l,  or  any- 
whore  else,  but  I  told  Sir  Francis  on  his  rt.'tnrn  that  ho  had  bcon  proma-' 
turo  in  this,  that  wo  (niL;ht  to  have  kept  to  a  gn>at  (Canadian  company  be- 
fore any  oH'cr  or  intimation  that  Americans  miyht  come  in  was  made. 
Then  Sir  Hnj,'h,  actinj^  on  tho  hint  {,'iven  by  Sir  Francis,  and  it  was  nc 
more  than  a  hint — it  was  in  no  way  a  govcrnmont  action — commnnioatiHl 
with  tho  Americans,  and  wo  had  a  visit  from  a  number  of  Americans  with- 
Sir  Ilngh  ;  and  Rlr.  SiJoaker,  I  being  spokesman  on  both  occasiuis,  gave 
Hiem  [irecisely  the  same  answer  that  they  were  premature  ;  that  we  were 
very  glad  to  see  them,  but  wo  3ould  make  no  arrangement  tintil  parliament 
mot.  1  said  we  would  bo  very  glad  however  to  hear  any  proposition,  and 
asked  them  whether  thoy  had  any  to  make.  Sir  Hugh  asked  irt  return 
whether  we  were  in  a  positi m  to  entertain  a  pmpDsition  ;  and  on  our  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  he  rejoined  that  ho  then  had  a  >  proposition  to 
make.  And  these  were  all  tiie  conninuiicationa  between  the  Canadian 
government  and  these  gentlemen.  (Cheers.)  This  statement  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, .and  will  not  be.  In  the  moantimo  a  sectional  jealiusy  had 
arisen,  instead  of,  as  I  hoped,  a  joint  acti(m  between  tho  capitalists  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  instead  of,  as  I  had  hoped,  there  being  a  rush 
and  anxiety  among  our  moneyed  men  in  the  dilFeront  parts  of  Canada  to 
form  one  great  company,  for  tho  work  required  united  exertion,  there  was 
a  jealousy  fanned  from  some  quarter,  which  we  know  now,  anrl  this  jeal- 
ousy preventetl  the  two  groat  bodies  of  capitalists,  who  ought  to  have  built 
the  road,  from  joining,  and  .all  our  hopes  wore  scattere  I  ;  and  a  feeling 
arose  in  Tor  mto  first  that  if  the  Montreal  interest  got  the  preponderance 
Toronto  trade  would  get  the  go-by,  and  second,  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and 
the  Montreal  interest  were  joined  with  tho  Americans.  That  feeling  grew 
and  I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  state,  after  reading  the  evidence  and  af- 
ter reading  tho  letters  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  those  published  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Mullen,  I  am  not  now  in  a  position  to  state  that  that  je.alousy  in  Tctronto 
was  ill  founded.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  that  they  had  not  some 
ground  of  which  we  knew  nothing  for  believing  that  tho  Montreal  party 
were  in  communication  with  the  Americans.  I  aiu  not  now  in  a  position 
to  state  that  the  people  of  Toronto  and  the  Tntoroceanic  had  not  great 
cause  for  suspicion  and  jealousy,  whether  that  suspicion  was  well  or  ill 
founded  ;  but  before  parlimiont  mot,  as  I  have  sworn,  and  as  Mr.  A*^)!)  itt 
has  sworn,  and  as  every  member  of  tho  Ikuiso  knows,  the  feeling 
against   the  introduction   of   American  capital  was  so  great  that  by  no 
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possibility   could   it   bo   allowed  entrance.       We  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
every   memVier   know  it,  that  it  was  necoss.iry  that  every  American    ele- 
ment must  bo  eliminated  from  the  acts,  or  they  could  not  pass — (cheers) 
— and  I  apjical  to  hon.   gentlemen  who  were  then  in  the  house  if  they 
do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  understood  on  all  sides  that 
the  American  element  was  eliminated.    I  understood  it  so  ;  the  government 
understood  it  so  ;  and  the  house  liiidorstood  it  so,  and  Mr.  Abbott,  who 
umlertdok  the  management  of  the  bill  of  the  Afontreal  company  through 
this  house,   made  it  a  special  understanding  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan  that  it 
should  be  so  before  he  promoted  the  bill,  ^.nd  so  it  was  by  universal  con- 
sent.    I  know,  jMv.    SlH'aker,  that  it  will  be  said,  and  I  may  as  well  speak 
of  it  now,  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  letters  show  that  he  still  kept  up  his  con 
nection  with  the  Americans.     1  know  it,  and  1  painfully  know  it,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  behaved  badly  and  acted  disingenuously  towards  the  men  with 
w''om  he  wa-,  originally  connected.     I  say  that  when  he  found  that  Amer- 
icans were  not  to  be  admitted  he  ought  to  have  written  to  them    ami  in- 
formed them  that  though  he  h,i,d  :nade  a  contract  with  them,  still  so  strung 
a  feeling  existed  in  Can:ida  that  he  must  at  once  and  forever  sever  his  con- 
nection  with   them.     Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  ho  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  them,  a  private  correspondence,  which  he  has  sworn  no 
one   else  saw,  and  which  he  has  sworn  that  not  even  his  colleagues  in  the 
Canada  Pacific  company  knew  of,  not  even   IMr.  Abbott,  liis  cuitidential 
adviser.     He  says  he  conducted  it  as  his  own  personal  affair,  believing  and 
hoping   that  in   the  end  the  people  of  Canada  would  come  to  a  diQerent 
view,  and  allow  American  capital  to  be  used.     He  has  sworn  that,  and  we 
never  knew  that  he  was  carrying  on  communications  with  the  Americans. 
Mr,  Abbott  never  knew  it  and  the  Canada  Paci(i>'  company  have  declared 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  them  and  the  Americans,  but  I  have 
heard  it  sai<l,  I  think,  by  the  member  for  Chateauguay,  is  it  possible  that 
the  gover  mn-nt  would  give  .'<  contract  to  a  man  w  lo  had  behaved  so  disin- 
genuously,  and  after  thia  w.iii*-  <  f  ingenuousness  had  been  shown  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  by  the  exhibitifin  of  the  correspondence?     Sir,  let  me 
'.ay  a  word  to  you  about  that.     After  the  Act  paaeed  and  we  were  working 
wi*V  all  our  nn'ght  to  form  a  good  company  and  a  strong  one,  hiug  after,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  it  appears  in  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and 
the  Americans,    Mv.   McMuUen  came  to  my  office  in  order  to  levy  black- 
mail.     (Cheers.)     He  did  not  show  me  the  correspondence,  but  he  flour- 
ished certain  receipts  and  drafts  whicli  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  drawn  at  New 
York.     Tliere  was  nothing,  however,  in  that  because  he  had  told  us  he  had 
gone  into  that  association,  and  we  knew  that  he  had  communication  with 
the  Americans,    and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  my  seeing  that 
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these  gentlemen  had  subscribed  a  curtain  siir»  of  money  for  {ireUiainary 
expenses,  and  I  have  never  Uiiown  a  company,  railway  or  otherwise,  with- 
out proliininary  exi)enseb  being  prinided  for  by  tlie  promoters.  I  told  Mr. 
IVrcMuilen  therefore,  that  it  was  his  matter,  and  that  he  must  gn  and  see 
Sir  Hugh.  1  lieard  no  more  about  the  matter  until  late  in  January  or 
February,  after  we  had  formed  the  company,  after  a  corresi)ondenco  witii 
every  province  of  the  '  'ominion,  after  having  tried  to  excite  and  having 
successfully  excited  the  capitalists  »i  the  dill'urent  provinces  to  subscriber 
after  we  had  got  every  tiling  prei)ared,  after  I  had  drafted  the  char- 
ter and  the  great  seal  only  required  to  be  allixed,  and  just  when  the 
charter  was  about  to  be  launched,  and  the  coinna.ny  to  l)nild  the  road 
ft'as  about  to  be  made  a  certainty,  then  Mr.  C.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  llurl. 
hurt  and  Mr.  McMullen  walked  into  my  ollice.  I  do  not  say  tliat  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  llurlburt  came  to  levy  blackmail.  I  do  not  think  they 
did,  for  they  looked  respectable  gentlemen,  and  spoke  and  behaved  as 
such.  They  told  me  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  behaved  very  badly,  and  they 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  publislied,  and  1 
told  them  then,  "  Gentlemen,  if  your  statement  is  true.  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
has  behaved  badly  towards  you,  but  the  in  itter  is  your  o;vn,  and  Sir 
Hugh  is  no  doubt  able  to  meet  you."  They  spoke  of  the  sei/jng  ••>[  his 
ships  and  bringing  actions  against  iiiiu  both  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, when  I  repeated  to  them  that  they  had  their  own  proper  remedy,  and 
added  that  Sir  Hugh  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  give  them  the  con- 
tract. (CJieers.)  1  told  them  that  he  ought  to  have  broken  oil'  his  con- 
nection with  thein  long  agr),  and  that  if  ho  had  kept  them  in  the  dark  they 
must  ti»ke  their  own  remedy  against  him.  We  were  then  asked  how  could 
we  admit  "^ir  Hugh  into  the  contract.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  alreaily  ad- 
mitted him.  The  contract  was  made.  Every  province  had  been  given  its 
direct  jrs.  The  charter  had  been  drawn,  and  only  awaited  the  signature 
of  tho  governor-general  ;  and  more  than  all  this,  the  correspondence, 
whatt  ver  may  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  towards  the  Amer- 
icans, proved  tho  existence  of  hostility  between  them,  and  showed  that  if 
Sir  Hugh  were  one  of  the  company  who  received  the  contract  we  should 
keep  the  Americans  out  altogether.  X  had  to  get  that  contract  let.  I  had 
to  get  a  sulUcient  number  of  the  capitalists  of  Canada  who  wmild  take  up 
this  subject,  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  the  first.  He  is  our  greatest  capi- 
talist. He  was  the  first  man  who  went  into  it,  and  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
McMullen  and  the  rest,  ))roved  to  me  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  cut  the 
cord  of  connection,  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  Americans,  or  with  Jay 
Cooke  it  Co. ,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  follow  him  to  the  death  as  they 
have  done.     (Hear,  hear.)     This,  then  is  the  narrative,  so  far,  of  our  cou- 
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nection  with  the  Pacific  railway.  My  evidence  states  that  shcrtly  before 
the  elections  I  went  to  Toronto,  and  Sir  Geor;fe  Cartier  went  to  Montreal. 
I  do  not  wish  hon.  gentlonien  to  suppose  for  one  single  instant  that  I  would 
desire  to  shelter  niydelf  or  my  living  colleagues  by  throwing  the  blame  on 
my  dead  colleague.  (Cheers.)  Whatever  Sir  George  Cartier  has  done  I 
will  assume  the  responsibility  of.  (Hear,  hear.)  Whatever  Sir  George 
Cartier  has  done  I  must  accept  as  being  the  honest  expression  of  an 
individual  minister  ;  but,  sir,  I  do  not  admit,  and  I  will  not  admit, 
and  it  is  not  safe  for  hon.  gentleinen  opposite  to  admit,  that  any  one 
minister  can  bind  a  ministry.  (Cheers.)  I  went  to  Toronto  in  order  to 
descend  to  the  stern  co-.itest  that  wiis  fo-i;ed  upon  me  by  the  course  taken 
by  h  >n.  gentlemen  oni(.site,  to  i.ieet  the  arguments  that  were  going  to  bo 
used  against  me,  ti.e  ctional  questions  that  were  raised  against  me,  the 
numerous  charges  which  were  made  against  me,  and  which  I  had  always 
found  operating  against  me.  When  I  va-ni  to  Ontario  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  meet  these  charges,  it  was  not  for  the  tirat  time.  As  long  as  I 
have  been  in  parliament  I  have  been  charged  by  hon.  gentlemen  o;  p  isite 
with  selling  Upper  Canada,  with  sacrificing  the  best  interests  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  selling  myself  to  French  domination  and  Catholic  influences 
and  L(  wer  Canadian  interests.  I  had  refuted  these  charges  repeatedly, 
and  had  ouuvinced  the  majority  in  Upper  Canada  that  I  held  then  as  1  do 
now  the  principle  oi  union  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  that 
the  only  way  by  which  that  union  could  be  firmly  established  was  by  ig- 
noring sectional  qutstions  and  religious  differences.  (Cheers.)  These  crits 
are  still  raised.  You  will  hear  them  before  many  days  in  this  houae,  .aiid 
yuu  will  hear  them  throiighout  the  country  whenever  it  pleases  han.  g3n- 
t'emen  opposite  to  raise  them  ;  but  as  my  past  history  has  shown,  so  my 
f  iture  history  will  prove  that  whatever  pury  political  exigency  may  be, 
I  have  never,  and  shall  never  give  up  the  great  principle  of  keeping  intact 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  CanaJa  by  a  give  and  take  principle,  by  a 
ruciprocity  of  feeling  and  by  hurrunderiiig  our  own  religions  and  p  ilitical 
prejudices  for  the  sake  oi  union.  I  went  to  tlio  West  to  do  what  I  cc>uld 
timing  the  elections,  in  fighting  the  battle  of  the  party  and  the  govern- 
ment. I  had  simply  said  to  Sir  Geiu-ge  Cartier  that  I  should  have  a  very 
hard  fight  in  Upi)er  Canaila,  as  I  liad  the  government  of  Ontario  against 
iiie,  and  f  wished  him  to  hwlp  me  as  faraa  he  could.  I  went  to  Toronto, 
and  I  tried  all  f  could  before  the  elections  took  place  to  procure  an  anial- 
jamation'  of  the  two  companies.  It  was  of  vital  importance,  in  a  party 
point  of  view,  laying  aside  the  patriotic  view,  to  have  a  company  to  build 
the  road,  composed  of  the  Montroalers  and  the  Toronto  men,  so  that  I 
could  have  gone  to  the  country  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  great  enterprise.   Wo 
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have  formed  a  great  company.  We  are  carrying  out  a  great  scheme.  Wo 
are  forming  a  great  country."  I  spared  no  pains  to  procure  an  amalgama- 
tion  ;  Senator  Macplierson,  and  any  oiie  in  Toronto  connected  with  the 
enterprise,  will  tell  you  how  hard,  how  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  I  worked  to  jjrocure  that  amalgamation.  I  failed.  I  thought  I 
had  succeeded  two  or  three  times.  I  ahaiidoned  my  own  constituency  ; 
I  might  have  been  elected  by  acclamation,  or  at  all  events  by  a  very  large 
majority,  but  instead  of  attending  to  my  election,  I  went  up  to  Toronto  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  between  the  two  companies. 
Then  they  got  up  a  story  about  me,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  opposi- 
tion, that  I  considered  my  constituency  a  pocket  borough,  and  thought  I 
could  afl'ord  to  pass  it  by.  I  thougnt  at  one  time  Lhad  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  amalgamation,  and  Mr.  Abbott  came  up  to  Toronto  in  response 
to  a  telegram  from  me.  We  liad  an  interview  with  Mr.  Macpherson,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  only  question  was 
whether  there  should  be  seven  and  six  or  five  and  four  directors  from  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  The  arrangement  was  so  near  that  I  was  satisfied  when 
I  left  Toronto  that  the  amalgamation  was  complete.  I  found,  however, 
that  that  was  not  the  case,  and  in  the  middle  of  my  election,  on  the  2.jth, 
I  think,  of  July,  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Macpherson  to  come  down,  and  he 
came  down  to  Kingston  and  saw  me  and  then  I  sent  that  telegram  which 
has  been  published  in  the  papers,  and  which  was  the  only  arrangement  a? 
regards  the  granting  of  the  charter  so  far  as  the  government  was  concern- 
ed, 80  far  as  I  was  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  telegram  which  waa 
sent  on  the  2Gth  July  was  sent  by  me  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  after  seeing  Mr. 
Macpherson,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpherson.  Now  what 
does  that  say  ?  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  hope  of  having  an 
amalgamatiou  before  the  elections.  These  little  jealousies,  these  Utile 
personal  ambitious  and  the  jostling  between  seventeen  and  thirteen  mem- 
bers on  the  board  had  com .  in  the  way,  and  I  could  not  carry  out  the  ar- 
rangement I  had  hoped  to  complete.  I  could  not  spare  the  time.  1  was 
in  great  danger  of  losing  my  election  by  throwing  myself  away  on  this 
great  Pacific  railway.  I  actually  came  down  to  Kingston  only  on  the  day 
of  my  nomination,  trusting  to  the  kindness  of  my  old  friends  in  Kingstmi, 
Well,  sir,  what  was  the  telegram  whicii  I  sent  ?  It  said  ;  ''I  have  seen 
Mr.  Macpherson," — he  waa  in  the  room  when  I  wrote  it.  "  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Macpherson.  He  has  no  personal  ambition,  but  he  catmot  give  up 
the  rights  of  Upper  Canada.  I  authorise  you  to  state  that  any  influence 
the  government  may  have  in  the  event  of  amalgamation,  shall  be  given  to 
Sir  Hu^h  Allan.  The  thing  must  stand  over  till  after  the  elections.  The 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Macpherson  and  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  will  meet  in  Ottawa 
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an  I  form  an  amilt^aination."  That  v,-;!',  the  propusitiuu  which  rrnatle,  anu 
just  think,  sir,  what  was  involved,  thinl<  how  much  I  was  snubbing,  wliioh 
ia  a  word  which  has  been  used  by  the  Olube  hitely,  how  much  I  was  injur- 
ing and  prejudicing  the  interest  of  my  colleague  in  Montreal,  Sir  GeDrge 
Cartier.  feir  Hugh  Allan  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  Pacilio  railway, 
and  Sir  George  CartiL-r  did  not  care  so  mnch  for  Sir  Hugh  Allan.  It  was 
not  Sir  Hugh  Allan  or  the  Pacilic  railway  that  he  cared  so  much  about  ; 
but  Sir  Hugh  Allan  liad  made  himself  the  representative  man  of  Lower 
Canada  with  respect  to  the  Northern  Colonization  Road,  the  North  Shore 
Road,  and  the  Ott;iwa  and  Toronto  Road,  bo  that  the  numbers  from 
Lower  Car:ada  would  have  stood  by  Sir  ll;igh  Allan  even  to  the  risic  of 
losing  r.;l  the  elections;  because  their  Montreal  interests  would  be  so  much 
affected  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan  were  not  sustained  with  regard  to  the  Pacific 
railway.  But  with  rtspect  to  the  other  railways,  my  hon.  friend  from  Ho- 
chelaga  and  other  gentlemen  can  say  that  if  there  had  been  accord  between 
Si-  Hugh  Allan  and  the  French  members  of  Lower  Canada  frora  the  Mon- 
treal district,  there  would  nave  been  a  great  peril  of  the  Lowor  Canadian 
membeis  from  that  district  deserting  Sir  George  Cartier,  and  supporting 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  carrying  out  the  Northern  Colonization  road.  I  was 
standing  by  Sir  George  Cartier,  who  was  most  improperly  charged  with 
being  so  much  attached  to  the  (irand  Trun!;  railway  that  he  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  other  roads.  I  will  ask  my  friends  from  Lower  Canada  if 
Sir  George  Cartier's  coiniection  with  the  railway  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  results  of  the  elections.  His  prospects  were  connected  with  the  local 
roads  alone.  In  order  to  prove  to  you  how  true  a  man  Sir  George  Cartier 
was,  how  perfectly  nnsellish  he  was,  I  may  state  that  he  held  back  on  my 
account.  When  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  be  elected  on  my  own  merits,  and  on 
my  own  services,  and  not  on  account  of  the  Colonization  or  any  other 
road,"  (cheers)  and  when  by  a  wortl  he  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  cry 
of  interest,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  sectional  feeling  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  that  if  ho  pronounced  ^'n  favour  of  any  railway  in  Lower 
Canada,  he  would  injure  me  in  Upper  Canada,  and  he  sacrificed  himself 
for  my  sake  in  Lower  Canada,  because  he  thought  that  any  pronounce- 
ments in  favour  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  might  injure  me  and  my  friend>j  iu 
the  western  elections.  (Cheers.)  I  had  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that 
was  to  return  to  him  the  c<intidence  and  trust  he  had  reposed  in  me.  1 
said,  "  Don't  mind  me.  Fight  your  own  battles.  You  must  make  your 
own  arrangemems  with  your  own  friends  in  respect  to  the  railways,"  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  that  conmninication  with  me  that  he  said  he 
would  help  the  Northern  Cohniization  road  .  .  n  v  not  because  Sir 
George  Cartier  had  any  personal  objectj.  vc  ^un,  it  wr.--   ':-  ■   because  he 
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•,  6  connected  with  tlic  Gran'l  Triuik  li  alway,  but  it  was  pu.ily  from  a 
d^^sire  to  save  me  from  any  possible  diffioulty  in  Upper  Canada  tiiat  lie 
held  back,  and  I  have  liere  now,  'vhen  he  is  dead,  the  proud  opportunity 
of  staling  tliat  even  in  the  last  m<  ment  lie  was  actuated  by  no  sollish  feel- 
ing, by  no  desire  to  promote  his  own  interests,  but  that  ho  only  thought 
of  his  col'eague,  of  his  comrade  of  twenty  years.  Ho  only  tlio\ii;ht  by  ap- 
pearing to  promote  a  national  interest  in  Lower  Canada  lie  might  hurt  mo 
in  U{iper  Canada,  and  he  threw  away  all  his  chances,  all  his  hopes,  every 
thing  like  a  certainty  or  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  for  the  purpuso  of 
standing  V)y  me,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy  now  to  pay  ttiis  tribute 
to  his  meiU'Ty.  (Cheers.)  Well,  sir,  on  the  2Glh  of  Julj'  I  sent  that  tele- 
gram, and  that  was  the  only  bargain.  No  man  can  make  a  bargain  with 
the  government,  except  by  an  order  in  council,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
first  minister,  recognised  and  accepted  by  his  colleagues.  Any  act  of  a 
first  minister,  until  it  is  disavowed,  is  considered  ecjual  to  a  minute  of 
council,  equal  to  an  act  of  the  government.  That  telegram  of  mine  of  the 
2Gth  of  July  was  an  act  of  the  government.  My  colleagues  have  not  re- 
pudiated H  ;  they  have  accepted  it,  and  it  was  a  fair  arrangement  as  we 
could  not  get  the  amalgamation.  As  we  could  not  succeed  in  going  to  tlie 
country  with  a  perfect  scheme  for  building  tlie  Paeitic  railway,  what  else 
was  left  to  us  but  to  keep  the  amalgamation  of  these  great  capitalists  open 
till  after  the  elections,  and  then  call  them  together,  and  the  only  word  of 
preference  for  Montreal  over  Toronto  was  simply  my  expression  that  any 
influence  the  government  might  have  in  case  of  amalgamation,  in  the  ca.s9 
of  the  two  companies  joining  and  electing  a  board  of  directors,  would  lie 
fairly  used  in  favour  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan  for  the  presidency.  1  tliiiik  that 
was  duo  to  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  after  all  it  was  no  great  affair.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  president  of  a  company  is  no  more  than  the  junior 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  per- 
sonal weight  of  the  man.  We  have  seen  boards  wliei-e  the  pre»idont 
governed  the  board  ;  others  where  the  president  was  a  mere  tigurc  head, 
and  others  again  where  the  junior  member  governed  the  comp.my.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  personal  figure  and  authority  of  the  man.  Well, 
sir,  I  made  that  promise,  but  I  wish  the  h  mse  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  that  telegram,  in  which  I  simply  stated  that  as  wo  coull  not  form 
a  company  before  the  elections,  we  would  foiiu  one  aften\aids  out  of  the 
two,  and  would  do  what  we  could  to  make  Sir  Hugh  Allan  president.  At 
that  time  there  had  been  not  one  single  word  sai  I  about  money — (cheers) 
—-and  there  never  was  one  said,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  between  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  and  me.  (Hear,  liear.)  f  was  fighting  the  battle  in  Western 
Canada,     I  wa.s  getting  dubsci'iptioiis,  as  1  have  no  doubt  tlie  lion,  mem- 
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bcr  for  Lambton  was  getting  suhscriptious,  and  if  he  denies  it  1  will  be 
tiole  to  prove  it.     (<Jheor3.)     I  state  in  my  place  that  I  will  be  able  to 
prove  it,     (Cheers.)     I  was  doing  what  I  could  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  help  the  elections,  and  I  was  met,  not  only  by  individual  exer- 
tions, but  by  thj  whole  force,  power  and  influence,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate of  the  Ontario  government.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in 
all  expenditure,  we  were  met  by  two  dollars  to  one.     (Hear,  hear.)    I 
have  read  with  some  amusement  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
the  government,  because  a  member  of  the  government  was  a  party  to  this 
fund.     If  we  had  had  the  same  means  possessed  by  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site ;  if  we  had  spies  ;  if  we  had  thieves  ;  if  we  had  men   who  went  t(j 
your  desk,  picked  yoUr  lock,  and  stole  your  note  books,  we  would  have 
much  stronger   evidence   than  hon.   gentlemen   think   they  have    now. 
(Cheers.)     We  were  fighting  an  uneven  battle.  We  were  simply  subscrib- 
ing as  gentlemen,  while  they  were  stealing  as  burglars.     (Cheers.)     We 
may  trace  it  out  as  a  con.spiracy  throughout.     I  use  the  word  conspiracy 
advisedly,  and  I  will  use  the  word  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  in   the 
house.     (Cheers.)     The  hon.  member  for  Sheflbrd  said  that  he  had  ob- 
tained certain  documen'...     He  attempted  to  raad  them  to  this  house,  not 
much  1  think  to  his  credit,  and  certainly  contrary  to  the  sense  of   the 
house  and  of  the  country.     Now  how  did  he  get  these  documents.     We 
had  Mr.  George  W.  McMullen,  who  was  the  American  agent  of  those  gen- 
tlemen.    He  had  carried  on  this  correspondence  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and 
when  he  came  to  me  in  December  and  tried  to  levy  black  mail  on  me  (hear, 

hear,)  I  told  him  to  go  to ,  well  I  did  not  use  any  improper  language, 

but  I  told  him  to  step  out  of  my  office  (laughter  and  cheers,)  and  he  went 
to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  (Cheers.)  This  is  no  mere  hypothesis 
of  mine.  Sir  Hugh  Allan  had  promised  to  pay  this  man  $17,000  for  these 
papers,  and  although  he  had  the  money  almost  in  his  hand,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman gave  him  r,;>'>'ething  more.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentleman  cannot 
deny  that  he  did. 

Hon.    IMr.   HuNTiNaTON — I  do  deny  it.      (Opposition  cheers.)    The 
statement  is  without  foundation. 

Sir  John  M4.cdoxald — If  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  whom 
th }  hon.  member  for  Shetford  has  as  a  friend,  it  is  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Montreal  ITerahl  (hear,  hear),  I  think  he  takes  hira 
to  his  bosom  ;  I  think  they  sleep  together.  I  think  they  have  but 
one  thought.  He  is  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  when  we 
have  the  announcement  from  the  INIontreal  Herald,  of  May  the  22ud. 
18V3,  I  think  we  must  accept  it.  "  ISo  one  can  suppose  that  such  a 
plot  could   have  been    laid    bare    without   great    labour  and   large   ex 
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penditure"  (cheers),  again,  the  Herald  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton,— "But  fur  the  courage  with  which  he  assumed  it,  as  well  as  for  the 
pains  and  expenditure  which  it  has  coat  him  to  exp(jse  the  mystery,  he  ii 
entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude."  {Cheers  on  both  sides  of  ihe  house.) 
I  judge  from  the  cheers  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  that  the  hou.  member 
for  Shefford  has  their  thanks  ;  but  that  is  an  admission  tliat  he  made  the 
expeudit'jre.  (Oh!  oh!  and  cheers.)  This  niiUi  bouglit  Mr.  McMullen.  It 
ia  admitted  by  the  Montreal  Herald  that  he  bought  him.  (No  !  no  !  and 
hear,  hear.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Huntinqton — I  have  already  stated  in  the  house  that  the 
charges  were  nut  fimnded  on  any  information  from  Mr.  MoMullon,  and 
that  the  statements  which  have  appeared  were  ''alse'.  I  never  got  any  in- 
formation. I  never  gut  any  information  from  McMullen  till  long  after 
I  made  the  charges.  1  never  paid  nor  promised  him  a  cent,  and  the  state- 
snent  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  utterly  without  foundation.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  The  statement  also  that  he  made  a  few  minutes  ago  that  1  have 
been  influenced  here  by  foreign  gold,  and  that  foreigr.  gold  had  been  usf^d  in 
my  eltction,  is  an  utterly  unfounded  statement,  false  in  every  particular  ; 
and  I  challenge  the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  combat,  and  dare  him  on  his  re- 
sponsibility to  take  the  committee.  (Mr.  Huntingtoa  was  proceeding,  when 
cries  of  "  Order  !  "  were  raised  on  the  government  benches,  answered  by 
opposition  cheers.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  on  speaking  in  the  midst  of 
an  uproar  which  rendered  his  remarks  perfectly  inaudible).  On  order 
being  restt/red, 

Sir  JouN  Macdonalu  proceeded.  There,  sir,  is  the  very  evidence 
that  I  have  hit  the  spot ;  that  I  have  hit  him  on  a  sore  point.  (Cheers 
and  No  !  no  !)  I  have  told  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  am  willing  to  h;ivo 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  whole  matter,  including  the  case  of  the 
hon.  gentleman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Huntington— Oh  !     You  can  back  out  as  you  will. 

Sir  John  Macdondlu — I  am  not  backing  out,  but  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman cannot  expect  to  have  it  all  as  he  likes.  I'll  read  another  extract. 
"Mr.  Huntington  said  that  the  charter  was  obtained  in  the  session  of 
1872,  long  after  the  men  who  furnished  the  money  to  him  (Sir  Hugh 
Allan)  were  repudiated,  and  iuade  arrangment?  with  him  (Mr.  Hunting- 
W)   to  bring  the  charges  against  the  government."     (Cheers.) 

Hon.  Mr,  Huntington  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  The  report  of 
my  speech  is  entirely  without  foundation,  (Cries  of  order,  order.) 
That  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  the  hi>u.  gentleman  can  correct  it  after- 
wards. 
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Sir  John  Macdonald — I  heiinl  it  niysolf.  (Crioa  from  government 
benches,  "  We  all  heard  it.")  Perh;i)iH  Lho  hoii.  <,'entloiiian  will  deny 
that  he  said  Jay  Cooke  would  not  have  hiui  in  his  office  without  a  witness. 

Hon.  I\Ir.  Huntington — That  is  another  falsehood  of  the  Ottawa 
Times.  'J'hat  paper,  which  is  inspired  by  hon.  j,'OTitlemen  opposite,  dolih- 
orutely  falaitied  my  speech  from  the  be^'inniiig  to  the  end.  I  refused  to 
(liHjirace  myself  by  noticing  the  malignant  statement  of  the  dastard  sheet. 
Whiit  I  said  was  that  I  had  not  seen  Jay  Cooke  for  four  yeara  ;  that  I 
went  to  aprominentpromoterof  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  (hear,  hear), 
with  the  view  of  conversing  with  him,  and  found  that  they  were  the  allies 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  because  they  would  not  even  talk  to  mo 
without  people  bcinp^  present.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Sit;akkr— I  must  call  the  hon.  member  to  order.  I  hope  this 
interruption  will  cease.  The  hon.  member  knows  what  the  rules  of  de- 
bate are  as  well  as  any  one  else  in  the  house,  and  this  plan  of  interrup- 
tion can  only  lead  to  unseemly  confusion  in  the  house.  The  hun.  gen- 
tleman will  ask  his  opportunity  from  the  house.  I  am  sure  it  will  bo 
given  to  him,  and  he  can  then  make  his  denial  on  the  question  of  fact. 

Sir  John  Macdonald — I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  every  hon. 
member  of  this  house  who  is  an  honest  and  candid  man,  to  the  statement  I 
am  making.  There  could  be  no  amalgamation  before  the  elections.  In 
my  telegram  of  the  2Gth  of  July  I  stated  that  the  question  mu.st  stand  over 
until  after  the  elections  ;  that  the  two  companies  would  stand  on  per- 
fectly equal  footing,  and  that  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Mr.  Macpherson  and  Mr.  Abbott  should  be  the  guiding  line.  That 
arrangement  was  that  Upper  Canada  should  have  seven.  Lower  Canada 
six,  and  each  of  the  other  provinces  one  director  on  the  board.  Not  by 
any  chance  or  possibility  could  Sir  Hugh  Allan  by  his  largo  capital,  or 
the  influence  created  by  that  capital,  give  undue  influence  on  the  board  fjr 
Lower  Canada  or  for  himself  over  my  own  province.  On  the  30th  of  July 
I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  Sir  Geo.  Cartier  being  sick,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  made  certain  arrangements  with  Sir  George,  and  it  was  a 
bad  arrangement,  for  it  was  something  like  this,  that  if  there  should  not 
be  an  amalgamation  he  thought  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  company  ought  to 
get  the  charter.  I  received  that  message  in  the  middle  of  my  election 
contest,  and  T  said  to  myself  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  one 
company  or  the  other  gets  the  charter  if  they  unite,  but  it  will  kill  me,  it 
will  kill  UB  if  the  Montreal  company  without  amalgamation  receives  it. 
However,  I  telegraphed  back  at  once  that  I  would  not  agree  to  the  ar- 
rangement, and  I  would  go  down  to  Montreal  that  night.  Yes,  Mr. 
i-  peaker,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  election  contest,  for  I  was  elected  only 
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by  ino,  whereas  at  the  previous  electifju  I  liad  a  nuijority  fif  300,  1  said  I 
WDiild  run  down  to  Montrevl  on  this  matter.  I  teluf^ra])hed  to  Sir  Goo 
Cartior  that  I  v/ould  not  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  that  my  teU'- 
gram  of  the  L'Oth  of  Julj',  1872,  Would  be  the  decision  of  the  government, 
and  the  government  wonkl  be  bnimd  thereby,  and  would  be  governed  by 
nothing  else.  1  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understi.ioil,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  Canadian  goveviin\ent  liad  agreed  that  since  it  could 
not  obtain  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  e  ■mpanios  before  the  elections 
they  would  try  to  get  an  nnialgaiMUtion  after  the  electi'>n«,  and  in  •uch  an 
auialgamatiijn  they  would  do  <sUrtt  was  fiiir,  in  older  to  get  Sir  fingh 
Allan  made  president  of  \\\:  ainivlga\nivted  couii)any.  (Cheers.)  I  aay 
that  that  ananj,'emt>nt  (uade  by  Sir  (li'nrge  Cartier  n  Ji  set  aside,  and  why? 
Jiecaiise  it  wouUl  have  killed  luo  in  L'piier  Canada.  1  telegraphed  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  my  election  I  w«tuld  go  down  to  Montreal  and  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  SU'  VJoorge  Cartier,  when  he  got  my  message,  saw  what 
an  absurd  pro\»>»aition  it  w  is,  and  there  was  an  end  to  it,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  telegraphed  back  that  the  bargain  was  ended.  At  that  time  there 
had  not  been  one  single  word  said  about  money  subscriptions.  Sir,  it  may 
be  very  wrong  to  give  subscriptions  to  election  funds  at  all,  but  is  there 
any  one  gentleman  opposite  who  will  say  ho  has  not  expended  money  him- 
self, or  has  been  aided  in  doing  so  by  his  friends.  (Several  members  of 
the  opposition  here  denied  the  charge.)  Whether  those  acts  had  been 
done  by  the  members  themselve-i  or  their  friend's,  money  was  spent 
and  always  would  be  spent  on  elections.  1  don't  hesitate  to  say — and  I 
state  this  in  the  face  of  this  house,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world — that 
1  am  not  aware  of  any  one  single  farthing  having  been  spent  illegitimately 
and  contrary  to  law  (opposition  lau^'hter  and  cheers) — by  mjuibers  on 
the  government  side  of  the  housa.  I  can  tell  of  one  man  on  the  other 
side  who  spent  $20,000  ;  another  case  I  can  prove  of  spending  §i30,000, 
and  I  can  also  prove  cases  of  spending  $5,000,  $0,000,  $7,000,  and  $8,000, 
and  when  the  committee  which  the  hon.  member  for  liothwell  challenged 
me  o  mc.i?e,  and  which  I  intend  to  muve,  is  appointed,  1  shall  give  tlie 
pro  ''%  (Laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Blain  joined.)  I  can  prove  the  expoudi- 
turt  of  money  by  that  gentleman  (Mr.  IJlain)  himself, 

Mr.  IjLain — If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  me,  7  say  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  truth  in  the  statement.  Not  one  single,  solitary  cent  c-uue  out 
of  my  pocket  unfairly.     (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

Sir  John  Macdonald— Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  has  not  a  pocket. 
Perhaps  his  wife  has.  (Laughter,  and  cries  of  "shame"  from  the  opposi- 
tion.) 
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^^^.  Hlmn  rnso.  (Crica  of  "ordor.")  IL; said  the  riy;ht  hon.  gertlotnan 
had  iiKidi!  ii  chaiL;t'  a'^iiiiist  liiiii.     Ho  would  luiswor  it  at  aFiiothor  time. 

Sir  John  MAt;i)oN,vLi> — IJofoio  tlie  cniamittoe  whicli  1  propose  to  move, 
and  wliicli  will  have  the  power  to  adiiiiniatcr  an  oath,  and  wliich  the  moiti- 
bor  for  Bothwell  has  invited,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  fact  I  stated. 
The  hon.  gentleniun  will  purh.ipa  reserve  himself  for  that.  (Interrup- 
tion.) 

l\Ir.  IIoi.roN — I  I  iiso  the  question  of  order.  I  doubt  whether  the  rij,'ht 
hon.  gentleman  is  in  ordor  in  making  statements  aft'cctini,'  the  riyht  of 
hon.  gentlemen  to  sit  in  this  house  without  formulating  charges  to  be  fol- 
h)Wi'.d  by  a  motion.  The  hon.  gentleman  intimates  his  intenti(Ui  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  at  a  futMro  time,  but  he  cannot  move  a  motion  of  tlie  kind 
indicated  in  a  debate  on  the  address.  To  charge  meudjors  with  having  ob- 
tained thuir  seats  by  imi)roper  means  is  theref(jre  a  vi(jlatiou  of  the  pro- 
prieties of  debate,  and  I  believe  of  other  standing  orders  of  the  house. 

Mr.  I'li.AKK — In  the  case  of  the  nioniVicr  for  West  York  the  proceeding  is 
doubly  irregular,  for  it  is  interfering  with  an  actual  petition  ponding  be- 
fore an  election  cimimittee. 

The  Speaker  said  a  good  deal  of  language  had  been  used  during  the  de- 
bate which  would  have  been  better  not  used,  but  the  subject  was  of  such  a 
character  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  free  discussion.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  minister  of  justice  refrained  from  directing  charges  against 
individual  members. 

Sir  John  Macdonald — I  submit  to  your  decision,  sir,  I  would  not  have 
alluded  to  the  hon.  member  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  otronsive  way  in 
which  he  interrupted  me,  and  my  knowledge  about  his  case.  The  hon. 
gentlemen  ojjpo&ite  will  Qnd  out  that  I  know  a  great  deal  more  al)out  their 
elections  than  *hey  would  care  that  I  should  know.  1  shall  now  proceed 
with  the  history  I  am  giving  to  the  house  as  well  as  I  can  under  these  un- 
seemly interruption.'?.  Sir,  there  never  was  an  occasion,  there  never  was 
a  minute,  in  which  the  interests  of  Canada  were  sacrificed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  election  purposes.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  say  that  we  car- 
ry out  the  law  as  well  as  the  law  can  be  carried  out.  (Cheers.)  I  say 
that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  we  tried  to  obtain  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  companies.  I  almost  went  on  my  knees,  which  is  not  my  habit,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to  my  friends  in  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  aiHiilgaination,  and  though  I  did  not  secure  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies,  yet  I  got  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  interests,  and  secured  the 
best  mon  in  western  Canada.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the 
company  chartered  by  the  government,  we  have  the  very  best  men  in  Can- 
ada, considering  all  the  circumstances.     Let  us  go  over  the  whole  board 
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from  Upper  Canada.  There  ia  Mr.  Donald  McTnnef  of  Raniilton,  I  will  aHk 
the  hoii.  iiiuinber  for  Welhmil  if  he  is  not  ;i  nur  hant  of  stantliii^^  and  res- 
pectability, and  one  of  the  last  men  to  sell  the  interosts  of  the  Duiiiinion  to 
the  Yaidicfs.  I  asked  the  lion.  Mr.  Carling  to  come  on  the  bo.ird,  but 
when  the  house  came  to  tlie  conclusion  to  exclude  members  of  parliament 
from  that  board,  1  obuiined  Major  Walker,  reijjrosenting  one  of  the  leiwl- 
ing  industriis  in  the  west.  Then  there  is  Col  Cumberland,  andean  we 
Buppose  that  Col.  Cumberland,  who  is  at  the  head  of  tiio  great  railway  in- 
terests, and  is  charged  with  the  management  of  millions  of  dollars,  would 
sell  himself  to  Sir  Hugh  Al!an  or  the  Yiinkees.  (Cheers.)  I  asked  Mr. 
Fleming,  the  engineer,  the  man  whose  name  will  live  on  this  contincn'.  for 
his  great  engineering  exploits,  and  who  was  objectec^to  with  C<d.  Cumber- 
land and  Major  Walker  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan.  ITieu  the  last  man  I  asked 
was  Mr.  Walter  Shanly.  To  some  f  you  Walter  Shanly  may  be  un- 
known, but  'u  the  old  provinces  of  Canida  he  is  everywhere  known  as  be- 
ing most  highly  respected,  and  as  an  engimier,  the  man  who  formerly  man- 
aged the  Grand  Trunk,  the  man  who  achievod  the  great  triumph  of  c<m- 
slruci  ig  the  Hoosao  Tunnel.  1  asked  him  as  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  as 
an  old  Ontarian,  as  one  who  was  representing  a  wealthy  constituency,  to 
come  on  that  board,  and  much  against  his  will  he  came.  In  the  same  way 
let  us  look  at  the  lower  province  members.  We  look  at  Mr.  E.  11.  Burpee. 
That  is  a  truly  honoured  name,  I  am  told,  in  New  Brunswick.  Do  you 
think  thiit  E.  11.  Burpee  is  going  tj  sell  to  the  Yankees,  Jay  Cooke,  & 
Co.,  or  to  the  member  for  Shefl'ord  ?  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Then  we 
come  to  Lieut. -governor  Archibald,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  he  likely  to  sell 
us  to  the  Yankees,  the  member  for  ShcU'ord,  or  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  ]  I  ap- 
peal tc  all  the  members  for  British  Columbia,  some  of  whom  were  oppos- 
ed to  him  in  politics,  whether  the  name  of  Dr.  llelrnoken  did  not  inspire 
respect.  (Ciieers.)  ^^  ith  respect  to  Manitoba,  I  will  only  ask  you  to  say 
whether  Mr.  McDermott,  the  richest  and  oldest  merchant  in  Manitoba,  a 
man  who  was  the  last  who  would  sell  the  interest  of  this  great  Dominion  to 
the  Yankees,  whether  that  man  would  sell  Canaila.  If  ever  any  government 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  any  particular  object,  surely  this  government 
tried,  and  filtcceeded,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  obtaining  influence  in,  or 
control  over,  our  trans-coutinental  railway.  (Cheers.)  By  their  lino  of  ac- 
tion, the  gentlemen  opposite  have  postponed  ft)r  some  years  the  building 
of  that  railway,  and  they  have  besmirched  unjustly,  dishonourably',  the 
character  of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  the  Canadian  people. 
(Cheers.)  If  there  be  any  delay,  any  postponement  in  the  completion  of 
that  great  system  of  rai'ways,  I  charge  it  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
'Cheers. )     Long  after  this  quarrel  is  over,  it  will  be  recorded  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  this  Dominion  of  Canada  that  there  was  one  b  idy  of  men  in  this 
country  wilUnjj  to  furget  self,  to  forget  party,  to  forgot  section,  to  build  up 
a  great  interest  and  make  a  great  country,  and  they  will  say  there  was  an- 
other party  who  fought  section  a^jainst  section,  province  against  province, 
who  were  unable  to  rise  to  the  true  position  of  affairs,  and  1  say  the  his- 
tory of  the  future  will  bo  our  justification,  and  their  condemnation.  (Loud 
oheers.)     But,  sir,  I  have  some  more  to  say.      I  say  this  government  haa 
been  treated  with  fc>ul  wrongs.     (Cheers.)    I  say  this  government  has  been 
treated  as  no  government  has  ever  been  treated  before.      It  has  been  met 
with  an  opposition  the  like  of  whicli  no  government  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try was  ever  met.     (Loud  cheers.)     I  say  we  have  been  opposed  not  with 
fair   weapons,  not  b;', fair  argument,  not  by  fair  discussion,  as  a  govern- 
ment  ought  to  be  opposed,   but  opposed  in  a  manner  which  will  throw 
shame   on  hon.   gentlemen  opposite.     (Renewed  cheers.)     When  we  first 
met  in  this  house,  and  we  firSt  discunsed  these  Pac;uc  railway  measures,  I 
told   you,  sir,  that  there  was  a  confirmed  plot  to  kill  the  P.icific  railway 
company.     The  attack   on   the  government  was  a  secondary  matter.     It 
was   a   comparatively   inferior  matter.      }jut  those    gentlemen  opposite 
went   into   the   attack  for  the   purpose   of  getting  in  evidence  as  quick- 
ly   as  possible  for  the   piirpose   of   sending  it   across   the  Atlantic   by 
cable   and    kill   Sir  Hugh   Allan's  enterprise,  and   afterwards  leave  the 
proof  of  the  evidence  to  chance.     Then  we  found  that  kSir  Hugh  Allan, 
by  a  very   natural  feeling   agreed   to   pay  a  certain   sum  of  money  to 
Mr.  McMuUen  for  the  return  of  his  correspondence,  which  was  accepted, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  arranged.     Then  blacknmil  was  attempted  to  be 
levied  on  me,  but  I  was  not  subject  to  be  blackmailed.  (Laughter.)  They 
did  levy  blackmail  on  Sir  Hugh  Allan  in  Montreal,  and  McMuUen  for  sur- 
rendering his  letters  to  Sir  Hugh,  was  paid  $20,000,  and  was  promised 
$1'7^,000  more  on  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled.     McMuUen  got  his  ex- 
tra sum  from  some  one.      The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Huntington)  would 
deny  that  Mr.  McMuUen  was  paid  by  some  one.     Everyone  wUl  believe 
that  the  man  who  was  to  be  paid  that  large  sum  of  $17,000  did  not  accept 
?t   because  he  was  offered  some  larger  sums.     (Cheers.)    I  believe  that 
when   wc  have  the  committee  which  the  member  for  Bothwell  ch.iUenued 
to  move  for,  1  shall  be  able  to  prove  n.ore  than  the  $17,000,  and  I  believe 
1  shall  be  able  to  prove  there  were  other  parties  in  the  purchase  of  G.  W. 
i^IcMuUen,   who  over-bid  Sir  Hugh  Allan.      (Cheers  and  an  opposition 
member,    "  is  it  not  right  ? ")     It  was  never  right  to  buy  him  in  the  first 
place,  nor  in  the  second  idace,  but  if  Sir  Hugh  Allan  by  paying  $17,000 
committed  a  crime,  the  man  who  paid  him  a  larger  sum  must  surely  have 
committed  a  larger  crime.      (Laughter  and  cheers.)     I  say  that  you  must 
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have  a  committee  in  order  to  ascertaiit  who  are  the  gentlemen  who  wen< 
and  deliberately  bought  those  documents  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan.  That  may 
be  fair  war,  but  some  one  said  it  was  striking  below  the  belt.  The  man 
who  goes  deliberately  and  bribes  people  to  hand  a  man's  private  letters, 
is  a  man  who  will  be  marked  as  a  criminal  all  his  life,  and  the  man  who 
goes  and  deliberately  purchases  private  letters  for  any  purpose,  even 
though  it  may  do  good  to  the  public,  and  expose  a  corrupt  government, 
will  be  generally  condemned.  Then  we  come  down  to  a  little  more  in- 
famy. When  I  tell  you  that  a  letter  of  mine,  addressed  to  a  colleague  at 
Montreal,  was  deliberately  stolen,  and  when  I  tell  you  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  stolen  because  it  was  thought  to  contain  something  that  could 
be  made  politically  useful,  you  can  understand  what  infamy  that  is. 

Mr.  Blain  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  and  submitted  that  this  question  wai 
not  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Sfeakeb  ruled  against  him  stating  that  it  came  on  the  ada  jbs,  which 
covered  all  grounds. 

Sir  JoHir  Macdonald—  When  I  wrote  that  letter  to  my  colleagtie,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  I  bcnt,  at  the  same  time,  three  telegrams  to  three 
different  places^  and  that  telegram  was  seen  by  some  one  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Opposition,  and  from  it  they  supposed  that  the  letter  would 
be  connected  with  the  Pacific  railway  matter.  That  letter  was  deliber- 
ately stolen,  not  only  stolen  but  was  stolen  by  an  officer  of  the  Post  Offico 
Department.  I  say  stolen  by  an  officer  who  was  bought  by  some  one,  and 
who  will  some  day,  not  long  distant,  for  the  evidence  is  being  followed  up 
and  has  not  been  abandoned,  be  found  out,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  he,  be- 
lieving that  the  letter  contained  something  that  would  criminate  the  govern- 
ment, stole  it  from  the  office  and  handed  it  over  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
the  house  was  aware  of.  True  it  was  that  the  letter  contained  nothing  re- 
specting the  Pacific  railroad.  I  have  got  evidence  beyoud  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  my  telegrams  were  stolen  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  office,  day 
after  day  ;  that  a  man  went  to  the  office  night  after  night,  after  six  o'clock, 
and  copied  those  telegrams,  and  brought  them  down  and  sold  them  to  the 
opposition  ;  that  the  safe  of  the  office  was  not  broken,  and  that  after  the 
documents  were  copied  and  sworn  to  by  the  man,  he  was  paid  money  for 
them.  I  state  this  in  presence  of  the  house  and  of  the  country  ;  and  there 
was  such  a  dishonest  system  of  espionage  carried  on.  And  I  say  more  than 
this,  I  join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Bothwell  in  asking  for  the  committee, 
before  which  I  will  prove  all  that  I  have  said,  and  will  put  a  credible  wit- 
.  neu  in  the  box,  who  will  swear  he  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  You  can 
iudgehow  poorly  the  government  has  been  treated.  In  fact  no  govern- 
ment in  the  world  could  exist  if  every  drawer  Li  to  be  searched,  if  every 
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confidential  servant  is  to  be  bribed  by  money  oflorod  to  them .    I  may  tell 
you  tins'  one  tiling,  that  I  hfd  got  the  evidence  of  this  treachery,  parties 
actually  approached  a  secretary  in  Mr.  Abbott's  otlice,   and  offered  him 
nioiioy  to  tell  how  much  evidence  had  been  obtained.     Mr.  Abbott  is  pre- 
sent in  the  house  and  will  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  state.     I  can  prove 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  business,  ihero  was  never  a 
more  gross  system  of  espionage,  of  corruption,  of  bribing  men  to  steal 
papers  from  their  employers ;  and  I  would  ask  how  any  opposition  or 
party  in  this  country  coiild  stand  under  such  an  accusation  if  it  be  proved. 
Sir,  before  I  sit  down  I  will  touch  upon  one  point  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  adverted,  and  that  is  how  far  a  government,  or  member  of  a  govern- 
ment may  concern  themselves  in  elections,  aiid  the  necessary  expenditure 
or  supposed  expenditure  of  money  at  elections.     I  would  wish  to  point 
out  what  has  taken  pl.ice  in  lilngland,  not  under  the  old  reijime,  but  by 
the  reform  party  in  England.     It  is  of  some  importance,  .as  showing  at  all 
events  that  for  everytliing  I  have  got  good  authority.     The  house  well  re- 
members the  great  struggle,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution,  which  ac- 
companied tlie  ]>assiige  of  the  Reform  bill  in  England.     Well,  Mr.  SpeaKer, 
strange  to  say,  the  reform  party  there,  who  were  g<  ing  to  purify  the  po- 
litical atmosphere,  tliose  who  were  going  to  put  down  the  old  borough- 
mongers,  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  money  at  elections.     Tiiey  did  not 
trust  to  the  excellence  of  their  measures,  ti^  the  justness  of  their  cause, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  before  the  date  of  the  Carliuu  club  and  the 
Reform  club,  of  which  so  much  has  i-ecently  been  said,  the  Reform  party 
had  a  treasurer,  and  whom  do  you  think  they  gave  the  otiice  to  1    It  was 
to  the  maker  and  unmakor  of  Whiggery,  Edward  Ellice.     Now,  Edward 
Ellice  was  the  man  who  made  the  Whig  government.     lie  was  a  member 
of  the  government  and  acted  as  whipper-in  of  the  parly,  and  was  the 
man    ordinarily    employed    in    niiiking  .arrangements   about    elections. 
But   Edward  Ellice  was  a  man  incapable  of  doing  anything  which  he 
did  not  think  he  was  justified  in  doing.     Any  man  who  know  that  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  knew  what  a  great  influence  he  had  on  the  history 
of  his  country,  would  know  that  Edward  Ellice  was  perhaps  a  greater  man 
foi'  pulling  the  strings  and  making  arrangements  for  reform  than  even  Lord 
John  Russell  himself.     Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  about  him.     In  my 
boyhood,  when  I  knew  him,  he  often  told  me  stories  of  this  sort.     In  1834 
there   happened  to  be  a  committee  on  the  inns  of  court.      Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  was  the  chairman,  and  it  came  out  in  that  investigation,  which 
involved  the  3eat  of  a  member  of  parliament,  that  Lord  Westham  had  got 
tive  hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  Ellice,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  or- 
der to  carry  the  Liberal  candidate.     O'Connell  felt  it  his  boundea  duty  to 
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report  this  matter  to  tho  house,  and  there  was  a  motion  of  censure  moved 
against  Mr.  Ellice  by  Mr.  O'Conncll.  Mr.  Ellico  resigned  his  place,  and 
I  shall  read  you  what  he  said.  At  the  time  ho  made  that  speech  he  was 
secretary  of  war  ;  at  the  time  ho  expended  the  money  lu  was  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Ho  was  an  important  man  to  tho  government,  and  might 
have  been  a  cabinet  minister,  had  it  not  been  that,  as  every  one  who  know 
tho  history  of  those  times  know,  he  would  not  take  that  position. 
He  was  tho  man  wlio  arranged  matters  for  the  whigs,  and  ho  was  charged 
with  having  used  tho  secret  service  money  in  elections,  as  by  the  way,  I 
was  a  short  time  ago.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  then  quoted  from  Mr, 
Ellico's  speech,  volume  27,  "  Mirror  of  Parliament,"  andnow,  said  he,  I  will 
quote  from  Sir  Charles  Buller.  Sir  Charles  Duller  was  the  head  and  innxi 
of  tho  philosophical  radicals  of  England.  They  formed  a  party  of  their 
own,  and  tried  to  engraft  their  principles  on  the  politics  of  England,  and, 
although  they  did  not  succeed,  they  sowed  good  seed,  the  results  of  which 
are  ^con  at  the  present  day.  I,  who  was  a  boy,  remember  him,  and  re- 
member the  kindness  with  which  he  discussed  politics  with  me,  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  would  have  sustained  the  cause  of  the  liberal  party  by  no- 
thing that  was  wrong.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  quoted  from  tho  speech 
referred  to.  Tho  attack  was  made  upon  IMr.  Ellice  that  he  had  spent 
money  out  of  the  secret  service  fund  ;  but  when  Mr.  Ellico  rose  and  said 
that  he  had  spent  no  money  out  of  the  secret  service  fund,  and  that  al- 
though very  large  sums  of  money  had  passed  through  his  hands  for  elec- 
tion purposes,  none  of  it  had  been  im[>roper]y  procured,  the  house  passed 
on  without  taking  any  action,  though  Mr.  U'Connell  supported  the  mo- 
tion with  all  his  great  eloquence  and  ability.  A  ramark  has  been  made  in 
the  newsimpers  that  on  one  occasion  1  stated  that  no  money  had  been  ex- 
pended by  the  government  on  elections,  and  iu  answer  to  the  charge  I 
asked  Mr.  Kidd,  on  tho  hustings  at  South  Perth,  whether  any  money  had 
been  expended  at  his  election,  and  he  said  no,  no  statement  could  have 
been  truer.  Sir,  tho  money  that  was  expendeil  by  the  committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  was  not  witli  the  purpose  or  object  f)f  endangering 
any  man's  seat.  (Ironical  cheers  from  the  opposition,  and  cheers  from  the 
ministerial  benches.)  I  state  distinctly,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  single 
farthing  that  passed  through  my  hands  was  expended  improperly  or  con- 
trary to  the  law.  If  it  is  so,  the  election  tribunals  of  the  covmtry  will  set- 
tle that  question,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  no  improper  expenditure  has 
been  proved  in  any  election  tribunal.  (Cheers.)  I  say  distinctly,  say  it 
in  my  place  as  a  member  of  parliament,  ,that  money  was  distributed  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  moniy  against  money,  fire  against  fire,  inlluence 
against  influence  ;  and  we  were  over-matched  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
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poBite.  (Loud  cheers.)  There  is  one  more  remark  that  I  have  to  mak« 
before  I  sit  down.  The  govemmont  never  gave  Sir  Hugh  Allan  any  con- 
tract that  I  am  aware  of.  (Cheers.)  We  never  gave  him  any  contract  in 
which  he  had  a  controlling  influence.  We  had  formed  a  committee  of 
thirteen  men,  chosen  carefully  and  painfully,  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling Sir  Hugh  Allan  from  having  any  undue  influence.  We  promised,  wo 
provided,  that  not  one  of  the  board  should  hold  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  ;  that  not  one  single  man  should  have 
any  interest  in  the  contract  whatever,  which  were  of  course,  only  the 
ordinary  provisions  in  a  charter  of  incorporation.    (Cheers.) 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  one  more  thing  to  say  on  this  point.  I  put 
it  to  your  own  minds.  '  There  were  thirteen  gentlemen — Sir  Hugh  Allan 
and  others — incorporated  by  that  charter.  That  charter — study  it,  take  it 
home  with  you.  Is  there  any  single  power,  privilege  cr  advantage  given 
to  Sir  Hugh  Allan  with  that  contract  that  has  not  been  given  equally  to 
the  other  twelve  1  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  othei 
twelve  paid  money  for  their  positions.  It  is  nut  contended  that  the  gen^ 
tlemen  gave  anything  further  than  their  own  personal  feelings  might  dic- 
tate. (Cheers.)  You  cannot  name  a  man  of  these  thirteen  that  has  go4 
any  advantage  over  the  other,  except  that  Sir  Hugh  Allan  has  his  nam* 
down  first  on  the  paper.  (Cheers.)  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment is  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against  them  7  I  call  upon  any  one 
who  does  to  read  that  charter.  Is  there  anything  in  that  contract  7  If 
there  is  a  word  in  that  charter  which  derogates  from  the  rights  of  Canada; 
if  there  is  any  undue  privilege,  or  right,  or  preponderance,  given  to  any 
one  of  these  thirteen  directors,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  condemned. 
But,  sir,  I  commit  myself,  the  government  commits  itself,  to  the  hands  of 
this  house;  and  far  beyond  the  house,  it  commits  itself  to  the  country  at 
large.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  have  faithfully  done  our  duty.  We  have 
fought  the  battle  of  confederation.  We  have  fought  the  battle  of  uaion. 
We  have  had  party  strife  setting  province  against  province;  and  more  than 
all,  we  have  had  in  the  greatest  province,  the  preponderating  province  of 
the  Dominion,  every  prejudice  and  sectional  feeling  that  could  be  arrayed 
against  us.  I  have  been  the  victim  of  that  conduct  to  a  great  extent;  but 
I  have  fought  the  battle  of  confederation,  the  battle  of  union,  the  battle 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  throw  myself  upon  this  house;  I  throw  my- 
self upon  this  country;  1  throw  myself  upon  posterity;  and  I  believe  that 
I  know,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  failings  in  my  life,  I  shall  have 
the  voice  of  this  covntry,  and  this  house,  rallying  around  me.  (Cheers.) 
And,  sir,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  a  higher 
court — to  the  court  of  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  court  of  posterity. 
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(Cheers.)    t  leave  it  with  this  house  with  every  confidence     I  *m  .„,.  , 
to  either  fortune.     I  can  see  past  the  decision  of  this  house  eitheT  foT 

power,  such  as  they  may  be,  for  the  good  of  this  Dominion  .f  Canada, 
oheerluii  ^''^""^  ''""'"''^  "^  "*''  '•"''  ^'""^ ''"''  ^°°«  ''^"'^"«^ 


